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PREFACE 


fXl  HE  year  1791  seemed  auspicious  to  human  nature* 
-^  In  two  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  Europe,  new  ccmi^ 
stitutions  were  formed,  which  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  the  reign  of  feudal  barbarism  and  anarchy  in  the  one, 
and  of  more  polished  despotism  in  the  other.  But  the 
year  had  not  elapsed  when  the  prospect  was  overcast ; 
tempests  and  storms  arose  which  overturned  the  new 
fabric  in  the  one  kingdom  before  it  was  well  erected; 
and,  in  the  other,  after  staining  the  public  councils  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  nation,  with  multiplied 
atrocities,  subverted  one  form  of  government  after  anot 
ther;  which  still  continue  to  agitate  the  unsettled  mass, 
and  to  threaten,  with  further  changes,  further  distress 
and  ruin. 

The  rev0lutioo«  and  new  constitutions  in  Poland  and 
in  Erauce,  are  vast  subjects  of  reflection  in  themselves^ 
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and  as  they  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. In  themselves,  though  intended  to  promote  the 
welfare  with  the  liberty  of  the  f  nation,  they  were 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  different  means  through 
which  the  same  ends  were  expected  to  be  accomplished. 
The  French  legislators  considered  mankind  under  gene*- 
ral  views,  and  lost  sight  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
particular  classes  in  society.  Their  general  maxims 
were  not  without  plausibility  :  but  as  they  related 
more  to  a  kind  of  abstract  and  ideal  beings  than  to 
mankind  as  they  really  are  in  all  their  circumstances, 
and  with  all  their  habits,  prejudices,  and  passions,  the 
application  of  them  in  practice  produced  manifold  acts 
of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  not  only  to .  particular 
families,  but  whole  orders  of  men.  The  Poles  did  not 
want  talents  for  abstraction,  nor  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  ideal  systems ; 
but  ^they  were  too  generous  and  good  to  suffer  any 
general  principles  to  break  in  upon  the  happiness  of 
the  different  ranks  of  society.  Liberty  was  dear  to 
them,  but  humaaity  dearer. 

The  Polish  constitution  would  have  stood  on  its  own 
basis,  if  it  had  not  been  assailed  by  foreign  violence : — 
the  French  constitution,  or  rather  constitutions,  con- 
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tained  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution ;  and  have 
been  held  together,  during  the  short  periods  of  their 
existence,  chiefly  by  external  compression. 

The  Polish  and  the  French  constitutions  called  the 
attention  of  Kings  in  some  measure,from  separate  pur- 
suits  of  aggrandizement,  to  the  general  interests  and 
safety  of  sovereign  princes.    The  Empress  of  Russia 
made^peace  with  the  Turks,  that  she  might  be  at  leisure 
to  interfere  and  control  the  affairs  of  Poland.     She 
urged  the  heroic  King  of  Sweden,  who  needed  but 
little  incitement,  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
French  republic :  and  openly  countenanced  and  pro- 
mised succours  to  the  emigrant  French  loyalists.    The 
court  of  Madrid  was  easily  drawn  on  this  occasion, 
into  a  concert  with  that  of  St.  Petersburg.     The  sage 
Leopold,  formed  a  confederation  of  sovereign  princes  at 
Pilnitz, — not  for  the  purpose  of  dividing^  or  dismem- 
bering France  (however  ideas  of  this  kind  may  have 

been  entertained  by  other  princes,  or  by  his  own  sue- 
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cessors  afterwards)  but  for  that  of  establishing  a  limited 
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monarchy  in  France,  by  a  gradual  amalgamation  of  the 

aacient  monarchy,  with  what  was  reasonable  in  the  prin- 

ciplesand  claims  of  the  friends  of  reformation ;  and  also 

and  principally  for  securing  the  future  tranquillity  of 

Eu. 
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ropei.  Though  the  court  of  London  did  not  at  fit^t 
^0ce4e  to  th^ei  confi^eratipn  set  on  foot  by  the  Empeior, 
we  find  that  the  involution  to  which  it  referred,  i^tr9^-> 
ted,  during  the  whole  of  1791,  the  profound  attention 
of  the  British  legislature. 

In  a  word,  nations  a^  well  as  men  were  now  set  ^X 
yariance  with  each  othpr,  by  a  new  principle  of  divir 
sion  and  discord.  A  war  was  commienced  on  new 
ground,  to  which  the  grieat  potentates  pf  Europe,  afteir 
various  windings  and  tergiversations,  have  been  oblir 
ged,  or  probably  will  be  obliged  to  return :  ^  war,  npt 
of  am^bition  and  conquest,  not  for  this  or  that  family, 
nor  yet  for  this  or  that  creed  in  religion,  but  a  war  of  the 
rights  of  men  against  the  established  ^uthpyity  an4  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereign  princQS. 

An  object  sq  new^  singular,  and  important,  natu- 
rally calls  upon  the  annalist  to  exert  his  whole  powers 
of  attention  and  judgment  to  the  difierent  resourcei? 
of  the  opposite  parties  in  this  unprecedented  warfare ; 
the  arguments  by  which  they  maintained  their  theoriei?, 
and  operated  on  the  mmds  of  men ;  and  the  mean^ 
and  various  success  with  whicl^  they  endeavoured  jtp 

support  them  respectively,  by  arms. 
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Among  other  fruits  of  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  been 
fevoured  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  plan  or  ground- 
work on  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  wrote  a  circular 
letter,  relative  to  the  dbjects  above-mentioned,  to  the 
principal  courts ;  and  which  we  have  inserted  in  the 
History  of  Europe,  under  the  conviction  that  a  general 
attention  to  the  wise  and  temperate  principles  and  plans 
of  Leopold  may  become  subservient  to  the  general 
jpeace  and  prosperity  of  all  nations. 
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for  the  purpose  of  a  Paeifictttion  between  Austria  end  Turkey  y  and 
for  a  Restoration  of  the  ffetherlands  to  the  Dontinioh  (^  Austria. — 
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rilHE  successes  of  the  Russian 
-^  arms  during  three  successive 
campaigns,  had  excited  less  of  ter- 
ror than  of  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation among  the  Turks.  Their 
proud  and  obstinate  character  leads . 
them  to  consider  themselves  as  na- 
turally invincible,  and  not  to  be 
subdued  but  through  the  most  un- 
ex[>ectedand  extraordinanr  caudes. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  they 
never  attribute  their  ill  fortune  in 
war  to  want  of  courage  and  military 
virtues,  but  solelv  to  the  bad  con- 
duct, or  the  treachery  of  their  com- 
manders. Hence  they  are  not  apt 
to  be  much  dejected  by  defeats; 
an^,  as  experience  has  shown,  are 
always  ready  to  face  theirvictoriotis 
enemy  with  as  mudh  intrepidity  as 
ever,  provided  they  are  no  longer 
commanded  by  those  under  whom 
they  have  been  unfortunate. 

Hassan  Ali,  the  man  now  chosen 
by  Selim,  to  retrieve  the  losses  and 
disgraces  of  the  last  campaign,  was 
equally  distinguished  by^  activity  of 
mind  and  firtnness  of  spirit ;  quali- 
fies wtiich  fittedhim  for  the  ardapus 
task  Which  he  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  tt  his  advanced  period 
of  life,  being  now  setenty-five 
years  of  age.  Though  of  late  de- 
serted by  his  former  good  fortune^ 
he  was  still  the  ablest  officer  in  the 
Turkish  service.  But  his  capacity, 
tlio^h  great  both  in  the  council 


and  in  the  field,  was  heavily  coun- 
terpoised by  the  disordered  state  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  the  factions 
in  the-  Divan,  and  the  discontents 
both  in  the  army  and  among  the 
people.  No  Vizier  was  ever  raised 
to  that  dangerous  dignity  in  more 
difficult  times.  Exclusively  of  the 
formidable  combination  of  the  two 
im^rial  doUrts,  the  Persians,  ever 
watchful  of  opportunities  to  distress 
the  Turks^  had  increased  their  ca- 
lamities by  invading  the  eastern 
parts  of  their  empire,  with  a  power- 
ful army. 

Selim,  fully  sensible  of  the  very 
critical  situation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire»  had  neglected  none  of  thos6 
popular  means  of  keeping  up  the 
courage  of  his  subjects  which  are 
usually  practised  among  the  Turks 
in  times  of  public  danger.  His 
troops  were  clad  in  black,  to  de- 
note th^r  readiness  to  meet  deaUi 
in  defence  of  their  caus^ ;  and  he 
had,  in  concurrence  with  the  he^ds 
of  religioiwaffiursy  proclaimed  a  re- 
mission of  their  sms  to  'idl  those 
who  should  die  in  battle.  IntSd  of 
several  other  measures  of  this  kind, 
an  universal  muster  was  made  in 
every  province  throughout  Turkey, 
of  all  the  men  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  out  of  whom  the 
most  proper  fbr  war  were  strictly 
selected.  Tke  Turks  were  further 
encouraged  by  die  co^opennfon  of 
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u^ybung  northern  hero,  the  King 
of  Sweden,  with  whom  they  con« 
firmed  an  idliaoce  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, on  tlie  condition  that  nei' 
ther  of   the    contracting   parties 
should  listen  to  separate  proposals 
of  peace  from  Russia ;  and  that,  in 
order  the  better  to  enable  the  Swe- 
dish monarch  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, he  should  receive  an  annual 
subsidy.     A  large  sum  was  remit- 
ted without  delay  to  the  King,  by 
his  Turkish  ally.    Selim  was  not 
less  attentive  to  the  acceleration  of 
bis  warlike  preparations  at  home : 
he  inspectea  the  arsenals  in  person, 
distributing  rewards  and   punish- 
ments with  equal  munificence  and 
severity,  conformably  to  the  long 
established  policy  or  his  country. 
By  these  methoas  of  proceeding, 
it  was  hoped  at  Constantinople, 
that,  notffithstanding  the  losses  of 
the  foregoing  year,  the  Turkish 
arms  would,  m  the  ensuing  season, 
again  have  an  equal  trial  with  those 
of  their  enemies.   It  was  however 
deemed  prudent  in  the  Divan  to 
profier  terms  of  peace  to  the  two 
imperial  courts :  but  these  were  so 
elated  with  their  successes,   that 
they  would   grant  no  terms  but 
such  as  w^e  too  humiliating  to  be 
submitted  to  by  the  Turks,  had 
their  distress  even  been  greater. 
Though  repeatiedly  defeated,  they 
still  kept  the  field,  and  found  full 
employmeotfbr  both  the  Austrians 
aiidRu8SfflDs«who,  notwithstanding 
dieir  victories^,  had  not  yet  been 
able    to  master    Orsova.      That 
strongand  important  place  still  h^d 
out ;  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of 
its  governor  afforded  little  hope  of 
its  bexns  speedil^r    taken.      The 
Grand  Seignior,  in   order  to  he 
nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  to 
forward  by  his  presence  the  exer- 


tions of  his  people,  determined  to 
pass  the  wmter  at  Adrianople; 
where  measures  were  taken  for 
assembling  an  army  of  400,000  men 
by  the  next  spring.  So  resolutely 
was  he  bent  on  the  most  vigourous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  that,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  all  occasion  of  dis- 
content among  his  troops  for  want 
of  regular  pay,  he  sent  all  hisplat^, 
amounting  toan  immense  quantity* 
to  the  mint ;  and  prevailed  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  to  dispose 
of  their  jewels  and  most  costly  or* 
naments  for  the  public  service. 
Not  only  the  Turkish  nation  in  ge- 
neral displayed  a  readiness  to  second 
the  exertions  of  their  sovereign, 
but  large  contributions  were  made 
by  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Th6 
Sultan  was  not  less  encouraged, 
when  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
state  and  dispositions  of  foreign  na- 
tions. The  Austrian  dominions 
were  in  many  parts  ripe  for  insur- 
rection against  the  Emperor  Joseph; 
and  he  himself  was  labouring  under 
an  illness  that  threatened  his  speedy 
dissolution.  The  Enipress  of  Russia 
had  consented  that  the  emperor  on 
accountofhisgreatembarrassments, 
should  conclude  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Turks:  a  circumstance 
which  will  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Emperor's  army 
had  by  the  skilful  management  of 
Marsnal  Laudhon  been  put  on  the 
most  formidable  footing.  It  con- 
sisted at  this  time  of  S00,000men; 
of  which  one  third,  composed  of 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Austriim 
service,  were  to  have  acted  against 
the  Turks  under  that  able  com- 
mander. To  crown  all  these  in- 
viting circumstances,  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance was  on  the  Slst  day  of  Janu* 
ary,  1790,  concluded  between  the 
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Porte  and  the  king  of  Prussia ;  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  in 
case  an  cqui;able  peace  ahould  not 
be  granted  to  the  Tiu  ks  in  a  given 
iinie,  the  king  should  lieclare 
war  against  Auhtria,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  it  by  force  of 
arms.  His  Prusifan  Majesty  en- 
gaged to  co-operate  with  the  sub- 
lime Porte  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Crimea,  as  well  as  the  other  terri- 
tories seized  by  the  Austrif^'^s  and 
Russians  in  tlie  course  of  ii,<i  pre- 
sent war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Porte  e.ngaged  to  employ  all  its 
force  in  order  to  obtain  at  a  general 
pacification  the  restitution  of  Gal- 
licia,  Lodomeria,  and  all  the  terri- 
tory that  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
wrested  from  the  republic  of  Po- 
land. The  Porte  h'kewise  engaged 
to  conclude  no  peace  with  the  courts 
of  Petersburgh  and  Vienna  without 
theconsent  of  Prussia,  Sw:eden,and 
Poland.  An  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  contracted  between 
the  Porte  and  Prussia,  Poland  and 
Sweden,  and  was  to  subsist  even 
after  the  objects  proposed  by  it 
had  been  attained  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded. The  conquests  which 
might  be  made  by  either  of  the  con* 
tracting  parties,  were  not  to  be  re- 
stored until  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Petersburgh  should  agree  to 
submit  to  their  decision  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  between  those 
courts  and  Poland.  The  contract- 
ing parties  further  covenanted,  not 
to  agree  to  any  peace  but  under 
the  mediation  of  England  and  Hoi* 
land:  and  tlie  king  bound  him- 
self, after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  to  guarantee  all  th.  posses- 
sions that  should  then  rcmi  in  to  llie 
Porte;  and  likewise  engaged,  to 
procure  the  joint  guarantee  of 
England,     Sweden,    and  Poland, 


along  with  his  own,  for  all  the  ter<« 
ritories  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Theiojmediate  springs  and  circum- 
staaoes  of  this  in>portant  combinm- 
tloii,  will  by  and  by  be  noticed. 

In  consequence  of  this  alliancey 
the  two  imperial  courts  formed  a 
resolution  to  reinforce  their  armies 
to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities. 
That  of  Austria  was  strengthened 
by  100,000  men ;  and  a  numerous 
body  was  sent  to  cover  the  acquisi- 
tions in  Poland.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  mindful  at  the  same  time 
of  what  had  passed  of  late  years  in 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  determined  to 
make  those  important  couiitriea 
the  chief  object  of  their  present  at- 
tention: and  the  command  of  the 
army  appointed  to  make  head 
against  Prussia,  was  given  to  Mar- 
shal Laudhon. 

Repeated  intelligence  of  the  de- 
clining health  of  the  Emperor,  did 
!)ot  in  the  mean  time  slacken  the 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  who 
looked  on  the  enmity  of  Austria 
as  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  not 
as  depending  on  the  parsonal  dis- 
position of  the  dying  Emperor, 
whose  death  would  leave  his  suc- 
cessor heir  not  only  to  his  claims, 
but  to  the  hereditary  hatred  sub- 
sisting between  the  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans for  several  centuries.  The 
Divan,conformablyto  those  maxims 
of  Turkish  policy  by  which  they^ 
were  governed  in  their  more  pros- ' 
perous  eras,  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  bound  to  listen  to  no  pro- 
posals of  peace  tending  to  diminish 
their  power  and  consequence.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  that  while  the 
least  hope  remained  of  regaining 
what  they  had  lost,  and  until  they 
were  unhappily  reduced  to  the  very 
last  extremity,  they  ought  to  coa- 
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tinue  manfully  to  struggle  against 
tbeir  enemies.    The  Whole  trea- 
sures of  tlie  Ottoman  empire  were 
accordingly  thrown  open,  ahdevery 
eflbrt  ezerted-to  set  such  a  force  on 
foot  as  should  be  competent   to 
meet  the  two  imperial  armies.    The 
pa^  of  the  TuTKish  troops  on  this 
critical  emergency  was  doubled  $ 
and  such  rewards  offered  as  effec- 
tually contributed  to  allure  to  tlie 
Ottoman  standards  the  flower  of  the 
Turkish  nation. 

'On  the  other  hand,  an  equal  so- 
licitude to  prepare  for  the  field  was 
displayed  by  Austria  and  Hungary, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that 
their  sovereign  being  the  aggressor, 
and  the  interests  of  his  family  the 
only  motives  that  provoked  the 
war,  theywere  earnestly  desirous  of 
its  oessatioA.  -For  *wl^t  concerns 
the  tiTuQgarians  indeea,  instead  of 
cordially  seconding  the  ambitioUs 
views  of  the  £mperor,  they  were 
in  a  state-  of  insurrection,  little 
short  of  rebellion,  against  his  go- 
▼emment,'  which  they  regarded  as 
that  of  a  despot. 

This  prince,  worn  out  with  bodi- 
ly disease*,  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  sensible  of  his  approaching  dis- 
solution, ended  his  reign,  where  he 
should  have  begun  it,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
matters  of  government,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  governing  a  free  people 
by  their  own  laws,  and  leavmg  or 
placing  the  great  offices  of  power 
and  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  of  the  country.  In  this 
^tate  he  received  a  very  haughty 
meiDorial  from  the  Hungarian  no- 
bility, demanding  in  lofty  terms, 
i.  Ihe  restoration  of  their  ancient 

•  Water  in  his  thopax. 


rights  and  privileges.  2.  The  re« 
turn  of  the  royal  crown  of  Hunga- 
ry, which,  after  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa,  had  been  removed  from 
Presburg  to  \^enna.  S.  That  the 
people  should  be  at  liberty  to  lay 
aside  the  German,  and  to  resume 
their  old  native  d  ress.  And  4.  That 
all  public  acts  should  be  kept  and 
recorded,  either  in  the  Latin  or 
Hungarian  language,  instead  of  the 
German,  as  was  the  present  practice. 
The  noble  Hungarians  promised, 
on  these  conditions,  to  defend  the 
kingdom  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  and  to  supply  the  Emperor's- 
armies  in  general  with  every  neces- 
sary that  their  country  could  afford* 
The  Emperor,  softened  by  calami- 
ties private  and  public,  without 
any  comment  on  either  the  lan- 
guage or  manner  of  the  memorial, 
complied  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  requisitions,  and  confirmed  his 
concessions  by  a  public  decree.  In 
the  reservations  he  made  on  this 
occasion,  we  have  a  conspicuous 
proof  of  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and 
the  solid  and  unfading  comfort  aris- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  vir- 
tuous intentions  and  actions :  he 
readily  gave  up  all  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Hungary ;  but  stedfastly  retained 
three  articles ;— one  establishing  a 
general  toleration  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;  another  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  parochial  churches 
and  clergy  out  of  the  revenues  of 
some  suppressed  monasteries ;  and 
the  third  securing  a  degree  of  liberty 
to  the  peasantry.  At  the  same  time 
of  his  passing  a  decree  in  favour  of 
the  Hungarians  he  solemnly  de- 
clared, that  if  he  should  be  alive  in 
the  ensuing  month  of  May,  and 
able  to  undergo  the   fatigue,  he 
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woul4  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  being 
crowned.  He  also  expressed  his  in* 
tentiooy  if  time  should  be  granted, 
to  satisfy  the  national  demands  in 
all  other  parts  of  his  extensive  do- 
minions. 

The  joy  of  the  Hungarians  on 
the  restoration  Of  their  crown,  was 
almost  incredible :  it  was  received 
as  a  palladium.    At  the  entrance 
of  every  town  through  which  it 
passed,  triumphal  arches  were  erec- 
ted for  its  reception;  and  it  was 
welcomed    everywhere    with    the 
Ifmdest  acclamations.    The  Empe- 
ror,  in  his  present  languishing  and 
hopeless  state,  was  attended  by  day 
and  by  night  by  his  two  favourite 
Generals,'  the  Marshals  Lacy  and 
Laudhon,  and  even  very  constantly, 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  by 
Marshal  Haddick.     He  took  leave, 
a  few  days  before  his   death,  in 
the  most   affectionate  manner  of 
!t>audhon,  pressing  his  hand  with  a 
fervour    which,    considering    his 
weakness,  could  not  be  other  than 
real,  and  telling  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  trusted  to  him  for  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  his  do- 
minions.   Tke  long  and  previous 
illness,     frequently     accompanied 
with  bodily  pain,  under  which  he 
laboured,  had  equally  weakened 
the  desire  of  ambition  and  the  love 
of  life.     He  bore  his  paiiis  with  re- 
markable patience  and  resignation, 
met  the  approaches  of  death  with 
the  contrition  and  piety  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  had  the  magnanimity  to 
order  a  present  of  10,000  florins 
to  the  physician  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  acquaint  him,  not  only  with 
the  impossibility  of  his  recovery, 
but  that  his  dissolution  was  to  be 
apprehended  hourly,  and  so  sudden- 


ly as  to  prevent  all  previous  notice 
of  the  fatal  stroke.  After  this 
hard  sentence,  he  lingered  for  se- 
veral days ;  during  which  time  he 
gave  directions,  in  a  multipiicity 
of  affairs,  public  and  private,-  with 
a  steadiness  and  composure  that 
accompanied  him  to  tne  last.  He 
expired  on  the  20th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1790. 

No  passion  gains  so  much  strength 
by  indulgence  as  the  love  of  power, 
or  extended  dominion:  it  is  not, 
like  other  desires,  confined  by  any 
bounds  of  tiature;  and  all  that  trans- 
gresses these  is  interminable.  Each 
new  conquest  presents  to  the  con- 
queror a  new  object  of  ambition : 
his  extended  frontier  extends  hia 
rapacity;  while  he  thinks  not  so 
much  of  what  he  possesses  as  that 
which,  lying  without  the  line  of 
his  dominions,  seems  to  defy  and  in-  ' 
suit  his  authority.     But,  if  ever  this 
passion  was  natural  in  any  prince, 
it    was   truly    so   in    Joseph  II. 
The  ancient  pretensions  of   the 
empire  and   of  his  own   family, 
were    constantly   recalled  to  his 
mind  by  passing  scenes,  as  well  as 
by    history.    He   was  by  nature 
active  and  ardent ;  and,  as  he  was 
neither  devoted,  like  Rodolphus, 
to  science,  nor,  like  some  of  his 
other  predecessors  on  the  imperial 
throne,  to  pleasure  and  dissipation, 
the  activity  and  ardour  of  his  mind 
were  naturally  turned  towards  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  House  of 
Austria ; — and  in  this  career  he  was 
stimulated  at  once,  by  indignation 
at  the  injustice  of  his  formidable 
neighbour,  the  last  plunderer  of  the 
Austrtans,  and  by  an  emulation  of 
his  renown.     The  first  acts  of  hi^ 
reign  seemed  to  indicate  a  passion 
for  true  glory^    Whatever  might 
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openness  and  benignity  both  of 
counteDance  ^nd  manners^  with  dis« 
^imulationy  duplicity,  and  want  of 
faith.  In  a  word,  according  to  the 
profound  maxim  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
turesy  being  *<  double*minded  and 
deceitful,  he  was  unstable  in  all  his 
ways/*  ItiS|  however,  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  he  pursued  in  the  Nether^ 
lands,  that  these  were  not  different 
in  their  nature  from  Uiose  Uiat  are 
daily  adopted  by  other  absolute 
princes;  but  that  being  pilrticularly 
levelled  at  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
so  powerfully  prevalent  in  that 
country,  the  clergy  became  his 
enemies  of  course;  and  that  through 
their  influence,  the  enmity  of  that 
order  was  diffused  among  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  if  bigotry  and  religious 
prejudices  be  evils,  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  premature 
and  violent  endeavours  t&  sup* 
press  them  are  also  evils ;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  the 
former  evils  are  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  latter.  Prejudices  are  to  be 
prudently  managed,  not  hi^stilv 
eradicated ;  and  when  so  managed, 
they  are,  in  many  instances,  not 
evils,  but  advantages.  But  howe- 
ver great  his  public  offimces,  the 
private  virtues  of  Joseph  were 
many.  For  benevolence,  conde^ 
scension,  and  kind-heartedness  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  and  occur- 
rences of  life,  he  was  conspicuously 
noted ;  nor  was  he  less  amiable  and 
engaging  in  his  familiar  intercourse ; 
in  which  he  was  remarkable  for 
laying  aside  the  Sovereign  and  as- 
suming the  most  winning  a&bi- 
lity.    He  was  patient  of  h»our  and 
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proiBOt^  industry  of  eveiy  kind 
throughout  his  clominions,  became 
an  oogect  of  his  kttention.  He 
showed  himself  a  determined  foe 
to  indolence,  religious  intolerance, 
h^ottff  and  superstition;  and,  if 
be  aeised  6n  the  possessions  of  a 
great  Dumber  of  convents,  this  sa« 
cril^;e  was  easily  forgiven,  as  the 
dispossessed  monks  and  nuns  re- 
ceived a  provision  for  life ;  and  as, 
with  the  sacred  spoils,  and  the  re- 
turns of  a  growing  commerce  in 
populousand  plentiful  countries,  he 
maintained  ope  of  the  best  disci- 
plined, and  in  every  respect  the  fi- 
nest armies  in  Europe,  lorthepur- 
pose,  as  was  irai^ined,  of  defending 
his  widely-scattered  domii|iions;  or, 
perhaps  of  eecorering  the  territo- 
ries and  the  i^tural  rights  that  had 
-been  unjustly  wrested  from  his  fa- 
IDily.  But  itsoon  appeared  that  he 
was  equally  destitute  of  prudence, 
vigour,  and  a  regard  to  justice. 
|£s  eSortB  for  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Seh^t  could  scarcely 
be  considered  as  either  unjust  or 
impolitic;  but  his  encroachments 
on  the  privileges  of  his  Flemish  and 
other  subjects,  his  rapacity  formo- 
ney,  his  attempts  on  Bavaria,*  his 
xash  and  restless  innovations,  and 
his  inauspicious  interferences  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Turlcs,  abundantly  proved  that  a 
spirit  of  enterprize  and  lively  parts 
ace  engines  of^evil  and  not  of  good, 
when  uncontrolled  by  rectitude  of 
intention  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ments He  exhibited  in  bis  charac- 
ter the  strancest  mixture  of  quali- 
ties i^marently  inconsistent ;  mde- 
dnon  with  precipitation,  obstinacy 
with  a  temper  the  most  variable 
and  inconstant,  and  the   utmost 
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fatigue,  and  in  all  things Tetnark*  to 'the  House  of  Austria,  partica^ 

ably  tecnperate.  larly.the  late  Empress,  Maria  The«k 

Leopold  ( the  secoiKl  of  that  name)  resa,  when  reduced  to  the  last  dis-* 

who  DOW  ascended  the  throxie  of  the  tress',  beheld  with  indignation  the 

vast  dominion^  of  Austria,  was  in  innovations  brought  about  by  her 

many  res|>ects  the  reverse  of  his  de*  son  the  Emperor  Joseph.    He  had 

ceased  brother. .;  He  was.i^eserved,  reinoved  the  regalia  ofthe  kingdom 

grave,  and  salumijAe.-'  Though  his  to  Vienna,    and  substitutea  the 

gallantri^svwere  not  less  general  or  German  language  for  the  ](^tin, 

notffri%Mi&rtt}aB.;tbo8e  of  any  of  his  that  had  been  invariably  used  be- 

predectoiorspfjtbe  House  of  Medi-  fore    in    all    public    transactions, 

cis,  yet  he  'Hi^^s-  not  diverted  by  any  This  last  offence  appeared  the  more 

Jove  of  ple^Cnre  from  a  close  and  intolerable,   as  the  late .  Empresa^..^ 

succesafa)  a^ypKcation  to  polite  lite-  their  favourite  Queen,  had  alwaysr  .v 

rature,  and- evie^p. some  branches  of  addressed  them  in  that  languagej 

science,  npr  from.a  steady  attention  The  concessions  of  the  :£ipperoitf 

to  the  affairs  of  Tuscany;  by  the  Joseph,  already  mentioned,  made 

administration  of  which,   particu-  under,  weakness,  pain,  and  the  ter- 

larly  ofthe  amelioration  of  its  laws^  ror  of  approaching  death,  were  in- 

he  nad  justly  obtained  great  cele-  sufficient  to  remove  the  impression 

brity  in  everv  part  of  Europe.  that  had  been  made  by  a  continued 

Though  the  death  of  the  late  system  of  despotism  on  that  brave 
Emperor  had  been  so  long  foreseen,  and  generous,  but  hiffh-spicitedy 
and  that  he  had  sent  off  several  fierce,  and  resentful  nation.  Their 
dispatches,  in  order  to  expedite  the  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Germans, 
departure  of  Leopold  .  from;  Flo-  whom  they  considered  as  usurpers, 
rence,  it  was  near  three  weeks  and  the  scourge  of  their  .nation, 
afler  that  event  before  he  and  his  together  with  their  abhorirence  of 
eldest  son  Francis  arrived  at  Vien-  German  laws,  government,  man- 
na; whither  they  were  soon  fallow-  ners,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
ed  by  a  numerous  family  of  princes  that  was  German,  had  in  a  very, 
and  princesses,  their  children.  great   degree   been  soflened  and 

The  situation  in  which  Leopold  worn  away  by  the  long  and  lenient 

found  himself  was   singi^arly  ar-  reign,  of  Maria  Theresa..    But  her 

duoqs:  he  was  an  object  of  jea-  successor,  by  his  baneful  activity 

lousy  to  a  grieat  part  qf  the  inde-  and  rage  for  innovation,  not  only 

pendent  states,  of  Europ^j  he  was  revived  all  their  ancient  animosw 

m  th^  greatest,  danger  I  of  losing  ties,  but  gave  them  a  keener  edge 

his  election  for  King  of  the  Ro-  than  thiey  had   before  possessed, 

mans,  and  consequently  the.  power  Their  pride  and  sense   of  injury, 

and  dignity  annexed  to  th^'  title  were    naturally   heightened  by  a 

of  Emperor,  which,  with  little  in-  consciousness  of  possessing,  at  this 

terruption,   had  been  enjoyed  Vy-  time,  the  means  of  errtbrcine  their 

his  family  for  so  matiy  ages;  and  claims.  '  The  levies  thftt  had  been 

he  was  entangled  in  contests  with  made  in  Hungary  for  the  field,  and 

his  own  subjects.  for  the  purpose  of  guarding   ths 

TbeHun^arians,  recollectingthe  country  during  the  Turkish   war, 

services  which  they  had  rendered  were  very  great.    This  .army,  frqtn 

timo 
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time  to  time  carefully  recruited^  as  certain  religioi^  institutions  and 

it  was  a>  constant  seminary  from  customs    in  -TusGany    which    he 

whence  jto;  replace  those  that  were  deemed  impropek*  and  absurd,  and 

siain  or  disabled  an  the  acting  ar-  injurious  to  the  oabte  of  religion, 

miesy  amounted  or.  might  be  raised  The    people,    however,    thought 

tonot  Jess '.then  15G,€)00-  effective  otherwise,  and  took  advantage  of 

iDOi.    It  was  reported  that /several  his  absence,  immediateTy  to  make 

of  the  great  palatines  and.principal  loud  complaints  of  their  soppres- 

nobilityt  had  it  seriously  in  contem-  sion,  and  to  insist  on  their  beinr 

Illation  to  emancipate*  their  country  restored.     An  insurreotlon  tooE 
rom  the  Austrian,  yoke.;  and  that  a  place  at  Florence,  whic^  appealed 
pLiii'was  actually  concerted  for  that  so  dangerous,  that'a  procldmatioD- 
pui'pose*-  -This,  report  (Certainly  de-  was  issued  by  the  regency,  grant- 
rives  not  a ;  little  credibility  from  ing  a  full  restoration  of  all  that 
the  memorial  (noticed  in  a  former,  had  been  supprest. 
Yolume)  which  the:  Porte  issued  But  the  bitter  fruits  of  precipi«> 
earlyin  the  war,  offering  its  utmost  tate    innovation    appeared    most, 
assistance  .to  the;  .Hungarians,  for  where  they  were  most  to  be  regret* 
the;,;i^^covery:  of .  their,  ancient  ted,  in  the  fertile,  populous,  and 
independence  and  rank  among  na«  rich  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
tions,  with  the  most  liberal,  o&rs  At  no  period  to  which  history  ex- 
ofperpetualailiance  and  friendship,  tends^  do  we  find  the  mouths  and 
afier  that  object  should  be.accom-  widest  channels  of  the  Danube  to 
plisbed.    It  is  not  to  be  presumed  have  been  like  those  of  the  Rhine, 
that  the  Divan  would  have  made  or  the .  seats  of  arts  and  commerce, 
thought  of  making  such  offers  to  The  contest  between  the  Austrians 
the  Himgarians,  if  they  had  not  and .  Ottomans  was  extremely  un- 
bdeUt  informed  pf  a  combination  certain  in  its  issue.    But  in  the 
and  concert  among  the  principal  most  prosperous  event,conque8ts  in 
men,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the.  Serviaand  Bulgaria,  or  other  places 
general  temper  of  the  people.  The^  on  the  desolated  borders  of  Tur- 
Emperor  Joseph  had  also  carried^  key,  would  be  too  dearly  purcha-^ 
his  unfortunate  spirit  of  change,  sed,  if  they  were  to  be  made  only 
and.  itiopvaiion  into  the  states .  of  at  the  expence  of  losiuj^  what  yet. 
Milan;  where'he  not^jUyabolished  remained  to  the  Austnan  race  of 
cert(un  convents,  )>u(  mfide  sundry,  the  ancient  and  noble  mheritance 
alterations  in  the  Milanese  laws  and  of  Burgundy.         ..  -.   : 
constitution  ;  a  violence  \yhich  had  Amidst  the  vast  and  various  dif- 
cver  since  rankled  in  their  minds,  ficultibs  with  which  Leopolcl  was 
and  excised  the  strongest  aversion  environed,  one  mode  of  extrication 
to    his    person    and  government,  only  lay  before  him ;  and  this  was 
Nor  was  it  the  adversity  springing  to  operate  on  the  minds  both  of 
from  his  brother's  innovations  that  foreign  powers  and  of  the  different 
Leopold  had  to 'encounter  only;  nations- over  whom  he  was  to  sway 
the  troublesome  consequiences  of  the  sceptre,  by  all  the  prudent  arts 
his  own  began  now  to  appear,  tho'  of  conciliation, 
made  with  a  hand  cautious  and  gen-  The  political  balanoe  of  £uro|pe 
tie.    He  had  ventured  to  suppress  was  now  in  the  saroei*4B^aienearIy  in 

which 
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Whicb  it  was  ia  1757,  when  the 
umet  Prince  K^onitc,  who  was  the 
great  niiiiister  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
^b,  was  also  the  minister  of  his 
iUosbrious  mother  the  late  Empress 
Queen ;  and  when  the  late  Lord 
ChBlkami  tl|«D  Mr.  Pitt,  bi^an  to 
steer  U^  hebn  of  the  Britwi  go* 
yern^eot.  Prince  Kaunitz  was  still 
k^  ths  highest  credit  with  the  Aus- 
^lAn  court;  and  Lord  Chatham's 
^QWb  in  regard  to  continental  poli- 
ties, pursued  the  plan  of  which  his 
ffitber  bad  traced  the  outlines* 

The  spirit  of  Prince  Kaunitz's 
cowiels  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
i|raf^  that  then  only  would  the 
Austrian  power  be  firmly  esta- 
blished and  duly  eiUended,  when 
l^nmce,  oa  the  one  hand,  and 
Russia,  on  the  other^  sbovid  be 
dnawn  over  from  the  enemies,  and 
become  ibe  friends  and  alUes 
of  Ibe  Imperialists.  -  Kaunitz  was 
%ant  ambassador  to  France,  and,  by 
address  and  peneverance  overcame 
h^animosity  against  the  Austrians, 
by  directing  it  into  new  channels 
of  avrtMtion.  An  alliance  between 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna 
was  afterwards  drawn  closer  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the 
Arcb-duchess  Maria  Antionetta. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  was  engaged  in 
a  eaafederacy  with  those  great 
powers  by  the  arts  of  the  handsome 
Count  Lynar,  ambassador  from  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  King  c£  Po- 
land, the  enemy  of  Prussia,  and  of 
oaurse  the  friend  of  Austria  1  All 
tbe  iworld  knows  the  result  of  this 
aiftuation  of  affiurs.  England  and 
Phissia  broke  a  confederacy  for- 
med for  the  destruction  of  the  li- 
berties of  Europe.  The  same  spi- 
rit of  combination  that  actuated  tne 
^wo  imperial  courts  at  Cbat  timoi 


animated  them  at  the  present  pe^ 
nod ;  and  though  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  now  embroiled  in  do- 
mestic contests  and  commotions, 
its  intimate  connexion  and  alliance 
with  Uie  House  of  Austria, 
could  not  be  regarded  without  a 
certain  degree  of  apprehension* 
F^rance,  from  the  time  or  Richelieu^ 
and  Mazarine,  the  ministers  of 
Lewis  XIV.  had  uniformly  pursued 
schemes  of  ambition.  Prosperity 
inflamed,  but  adversity  never 
wholly  extinguished,  her  desire  of 
conquest.  Even  in  the  present  pe- 
riod, when  disordered  finances  and 
Internal  dissentions  had  begun  to 
call  her  attention  to  new  regula- 
tions and  the  re-establishment  of 
concord,  she  was  at  great  pains  to 
'foster,  by  her  intrigues,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  great  commercial  hou- 
ses in  HoUand  against  England,  to 
inflame  tbe  burgo-master^  and  tbe 
nobility  with  an  animosity  against 
the  Pnnce  of  Orange;  and  formed 
a  deep  plan  for  an  attack  on  the 
Britisn  settkments  in  Asia,  by  the 
united  fleets  and  arms  of  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces; 
wnich  was  happily  defeated,  by  the 
vigilance,  prudence,  and  address 
of  the  Governor  General.* 

However  particular  arrange- 
m^ts  in  such  great  alliances  might 
be  concerted,  this  was  certain, 
since  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
subjugation  of  Corsica,  that  the 
rights  of  nations  were  no  looker 
held  sacred;  and  that  to  subdue 
and  share  in  the  division  of  infe- 
rior and  neighbouring  states,  was 
the  leading  principle  of  their  union. 
Tbe  Emperor  Joseph^  for  the  cop- 
solidaticm  pf  bis  dominions,  endea- 
voured to  acquire  the  Electorate  of 
Bavaria,  first  by  arms,  and  then  by 
a  voluntary  exchange  of  that  state, 

for 


See  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouili^,  page  41. 
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for  the  soTereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, In  both  these  projecta  be 
was  defeated ;  yet)  fVench  troops 
being  ready  in  great  nambera  to 
pour  into  tl^  Netherlands,  becoo-r 
tioued  to  menace  the  libevtiea  of 
the  Flemings  la  a  tone  of  an  arbi- 
trary and.  a&limited  sovereign ;  so 
tbaty  suspicions  were  not  wanting 
Uiat  an  understanding,  on  some 
principle  of  reciprocal  conveniency 
or  advantage*  l^d  taken  place  be- 
tween his  Imperial  Majesty  and 
the  French,  on  the  subject  of  his 
ancient  and  valuable  inheritance. 

But  of  the  nature  and  immediate 
object  of  the  alliance  between  the 
^o  imperial  courts, .  there  was  no 
doubt.  The  ambittoos  projects 
vduch  Catharine  and  Joseph  con« 
certed  during  their  famous  inter- 
Yiew  at  ChenMm,  were  well  enough 
known.  These  gigantic  schemes 
had  principally  two  objects  in  view. 
First»theaenM^tion  and  subsequent 
partition  of.  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Europe :  Secondly,  the  eventual  di- 
minution of  the  power  acquired  by 
Prussia  during  tne  reign  of  Frede-< 
lie  II.— a  -  plan,  the  commence-^ 
spent  and  prosecution  of  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  delay  till 
after  the  death  of  that  able  and  vi- 
gilant monarch.'*^ 

.  The  American  war  had  in 
sx}me  measure  left  England  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  con- 
sequences of  that  war,  as  well 
as   the   treaties  between  Austria 


and  Lewis  XT.  had  placed  France: 
—41    state   of  incapacity  to  dis- 
turb the  projects  of  the  two  im-. 
penal  courts.    Neither  Tmrkey,  nor 
Pk^ussia,  nor  both  united>  seeme4 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  so  vast  a 
disparity  of  force.    But  the  success 
of  tho  war  against  the  Turks  by  no 
means  answeredthe  hopes,  or  grati- 
fied the  sanguine  expectations  of 
Joseph.    His  interference  was  fa- 
tek  to  all  military  operations,  as  it 
had  been  found  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  in  the  war  produced  bjy 
the  Bavarian  succession.    From  his 
rupture  with  the  Porte  he  Qeither 
derived    any    military   reputation 
nor  increase  of  power.    Though 
after  his  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
health  and  with  a  ruined  consti- 
tution, his  Generals  carried  on  the 
war  with  vigour  and  success  In  the 
campaign  of  iT^y  the  Turks  con- 
tested every  foot  of' ground  with 
great  obstinacy ;  nor  was  there  any 
conquest  of  which  he  could  be  said 
to  have  undisputed  and  firm  pos- 
session. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  successor 
of  Frederic  the  Great  did  not  retain 
the  prejudices  of  his  uncle  against 
the  court  of  Great  Britain;  nor 
did  he  inherit  that  prince's  pre- 
dilection for  the  alliance  with  the 
court  of  France  and  for  the  French 
nation.  A  natural  frankness  of 
disposition  attached  him  to  the 
English  character,  and  disposed  him 
to  strengthen  the  connexion  be- 
tween 


*  To  what  further  objects,  if  these  had  been  accomplished^  the  ambitious  vieivs 
of  the  two  imperial  courts  might  have  been  extended,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form 
ao  improbable  ooi^ectures.  The  humillatioa  of  Prussia  would  haye  been  followed 
by  attacks  on  all  the  co-ettates  of  the  German  empire ;  and  these,  if  suceessftil, 
by  invasions  in  Italy  and  otiier  quarters.  With  regard  to  the  Csarina>  her  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  world.  Her  schemes  not 
only  of  commerce  but  conquest,  extended  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies*  See 
Appendix  to  Mn  Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  £mpire.    • 
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tween  the  crowns  of  Prussia  and 
England.  His  minister,  the  cele- 
brated Count  Hertzberg,  had  dis- 
covered the  dangerous  projects  of 
Catharine  and  Joseph,  and  retain- 
ing the  original  views  of  aggran- 
disement in  which  his  former  mas- 
ter had  been  so  successful,  he  en- 
couraged every  idea  that  favoured  a 
rupture  with  the  House  of  Austria* 
.  To  the  completion  of  this  object 
nothing  was  so  essentially  necessary 
as  the  friendship  and  co-operation 
of  England.  In  the  project  for 
restoring  the  Stadtholder  to  the 
power  and  dignity  from  which  a 
party  in  Holland  had  expelled  him, 
the  two  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin  cordially  united.  The  re- 
storation of^  that  Prince,  wliile 
JFrance,  deranged  in  her  finances 
and  irresolute  in  her  counsels,  re- 
mained a  tame  though  indignant 
spectatress  of  the  ruin  of  her  party 
in  the  Dutch  republic,  was  efiected, 
in  defiance  of  numerous  obsta- 
cles, by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
in  1787. 

When  a  growing  sympathy  and 
views  of  more  enlarged  policy,  sub- 
sequently united  the  two  courts 
more  closely,  a  minister  of  very  ex- 
traordinary abilities  *  acquired  an 
ascendant  over  the  cabinet  of  Prus- 
sia as  the  agent  of  England,  in  ma- 
turing and  supporting  those  pro- 
jects, and  in  carrying  them  into  ex- 
ecution. They  were  scarcely  less 
comprehensive  and  important}  but 
far  more  just  and  beneficial  in  their 
opera'tion,  political  and  commer- 
cial, than  the  plans  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  which  they  were  intended 
to  counteract  and  overthrow.  It 
was  in  pursuance  of  those  schemes 
that  the  species  of  sextuple  alliance^ 

•  Mr.  Ewart. 


already  mentioned,  was  formed  be- 
tween Great  Britain^  ■  Holland, 
Prussia,  Poland,  the<  Porte,  and 
Sweden.  Its  firstaidd  prindpal  ob- 
ject was,  to  save  the  OtAman  eoi- 
pire  from  the  grasp  of  the  imjpelud 
confederates,  and  to  stfford  to  the 
contracting  parties  reciprocal  pro- 
tection from.  the.  natural  conse- 
quences of  ^heir  pampered  and  in^- 
named  ambition.  Not  only  to  libe- 
rate Poland  from  its  subjugation  to 
Catharine,  but  to  draw  into  the  Eng- 
lish ports  the  numerous  produc- 
tions, naval  and  commercial,  of 
that  extensive  country,  formed  a 
secondarV)  but  essential  object  of 
contemplation.  A  chain,  or  in 
military  phraseology,  a  cordon^  for 
the  protection  of  political  independ- 
ence in  Europe,  was  drawn  from 
th6  extremity  of  Great  Britain 
across  Holland,  the  Prussian  states, 
and  others  of  inferior  note,  in  al- 
liance with  the  Prussian  interest, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Helles* 
pent. 

So  formidable  a  combination 
was  the  strongest  testimony  that 
could  be  borne  to  the  strength  of 
the  confederacy,  in  opposition  to 
which  it  had  been  formed.  And 
Leopold  must  have  felt  the  emo« 
tions  of  pride  or  caution,  of  hope 
or  fear,  accordingly  as  he  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 
The  wisdom  of  the  humane  phihK 
sopher  prevailed  over  the  amoii^n 
of  the  powerful  prince*  Thoii^ 
he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  a  distance  from  camps 
and  political  intrigues,  his  abilities 
for  government  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  burst  forth  at  once 
with  superior  lustre.  By  a  happy 
mixture  of  moderation  with  firm- 
ness, and  the  most. profound  and 
comprehensve  views,  with  the  most 

patient 
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f  MieDt  attention  to  local  and  par* 
t'^dJar  circumstances,  he  conducted 
hJs  own afiairs  to  aprosperous  issue 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
entered  on  a  career,  which,  if  it 
had  pleiwed  Heaven  to  prolong  his 
dajs,  promised  as  gre«t  benefits  to 
Europe  and  the  human  race,  as 
he  liad  already  conferred  on  the 
small  state  of  Tuscany. 

Although  about  the  period  of  the 
demise  of  the  late  Emperor, hostile 
intentions  and  preparations  on  the 
side  of  both  Turkey  and  Austria 
were  unabated,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual jealousies  and  animosities 
between  that  Prince  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  as 
to  threaten,  an  immediafe  appeal  to 
arms ;  yet  the  minds  of  the  belli- 
gerent and  mutually  hostile  powers, 
were  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
receiving  ideas,  and  listening  to 
terms  of  peace,  by  certain  overtures 
which  had  been  made  for  that  end 
bv  the  Turks;  and  to  which  the 
£  mperor  had  seemed  to  give  no  unfa- 
vourable attention'*.  He  had  even 
proposed  thatacongressfor  conduct- 
ing the  negotiationsjshould  be  heldat 
some  convenient,  place,  as  Bucha- 
rest ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity 
in  this  business,  dispatched  ex- 
presses to  the  courts  of  London, 
Pans,  and  Berlin,  not  only  to  com- 
muu'cate  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended congress,  but  of  the  propo- 
sals and  demands  offered  and  made 
as  the  terms  of  pacification.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  too,  sent  in- 
structions ta  Prince  Potemkin  at 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  con- 
taining at  once  her  categorical  de- 


mands, and  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  no  doubt  as  an  enforcement 
of  those  demanfliytbat  she  had  eo^ 
tered  into  a  naffSmtion  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Sweden.  With  the 
Advantage  of  this  favourable  cir- 
tmmstance,  and  so  recently  after  an 
event  that  tended  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  sovereign  princes  the 
vanity  of  human  toil  and  ambition, 
Leopold  announced  to  all  the  world 
his  pacific  intentions.  But  the 
preparation^  for  war  were  wisely 
continued  by  .that  prince,  with  the 
same  vigour,  and  apparently  with  " 
the  same  design  that  had  been 
adopted  by  Jl^  predecessor.  Aware 
of  the  jealousy  entertained  of  his 
house,  especially  when  in  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  of  the  formidable 
alliance  to  be  encountered,  if  his 
proposals  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  should  be  rejected,  he  had 
recourse  to  every  kind  of  exertion 
that  could  be  made  on  such  an 
emergency. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  posted 
an  army  of  100,000  men  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia.  Four  others 
were  assembled :  two  for  overawing 
Denmark  and  Saxony,  a  thurd  to 
march  into  Livom'a,  and  a  fourth  to 
be  stationed  in  Poland.  As  an  at- 
tack was  therefore  apprehended 
from  the  Prussians,  a  manifesto 
was  held  in  readiness  for  that  event : 
in  which  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Berlin  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  Europe  was  painted  in  the  most 
heinous  colours.  That  power  was 
represented  as  uniting  with  the  ene- 
mies ofChristianitv  and  of  God:  a 
circumstance  which,  it  was  hoped, 

would 


*  A  species  of  velleity  follows  the  oontemplation  of  a  desirable  otject  Though 
negotiations  for  peace  are  not  unfi^quently  broken  off,  yet  they  are  usually  found 
to  bfunt  the  keen  edge  of  war,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  renewal  with  sue- 
cete. 
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would  renaer  the  poKtioi  of  Pnisna 
odioot  to  iti  own  soldiery,  and  en- 
gage them  to  desert  its  caoae.  As 
a  fortber  inducenieoty  a  pecuniarj 
gratification  was  olTered  to  everj 
deserter.  BattbisiiieasuFeisiDen- 
tioned  only  to  dieir  the  tarn  of 
mind  that  still  prefailed  in  Ger- 
many :  others  were  employed  of  a 
more  eiident  nature.  An  army  was 
stationed  on  the  Aostrian  coontries 
bordering  on  Prossiay  and  whidi 
amomited  to  160,000  effective  men 
the  chirfce  of  the  Imperial  troops 
both  for  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
artOlery  and  other  military  pre- 
parations of  all  binds  were  prodi- 
gious. 

But  amidst  all  these  indications 
of  an  approaching  rupture  between 
the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  an 
inclination  to  settle  matters  arnica* 
biy  was  still  apparent,  and  risibly 
influenced  the  motions  of  both  par- 
ties. The  dreadful  experience  of 
former  calamities,  and  the  dangers 
attending  a  contest  in  which,  who- 
ever ahould  be  worsted  had  so  much 
to  fear,  were  continualhjr  present  to 
each  of  the  eontendmg  parties. 
The  armies  of  both  powers  formed 
a  line  of  stupendous  msffnitude, 
stretching  from  theeastem  bonnda- 
ries  of  Bohemia  to  the  western  li- 
mits of  GraUicia  in  Poland,  as  far  as 
Chockzim:  a  space  of  country 
extendme  near  400  mOes.  Exer- 
tions of  this  kind  demanded  a  fund 
of  supplies  beyond  the  command  of 
either  power.  While  they  shewed 
on  how  grand  a  scale  the  art  of  war 
is  now  exercised*  they  proved  not 
less  how  speedily  it  most  become 
destmctive  to  those  who  carry  it  on 
in  such  a  manner,  and  the  flames 
be  extinguished  by  their  own  ex* 
tent  and  violence. 

The  Turks  emboldened  by  the 


powerful  league  lately  formed 
tor  their  support,  were  actuated  by 
fur  difierent  counsels.  Hassan  Ali, 
thot^h  bending  under  fatigue  and 
care,  was  ambitious  of  dosing  his 
long  career  with  some  action  that 
mi^t  lei^  him  to  happiness  in  a 
future  state,  and  render  his  name 
on  earth  immortal.  His  army, 
which  was  divided  into  several  bo- 
dies, for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
different  corps  of  Austrians  and 
Russians,  was  computed  at  near 
200,000  men.  Notwithstanding  the 
slaughter  of  the  two  preceding  cam- 
paigns, it  contained  a  formidable 
list  of  intrepid  soldiers.  The  ca- 
valry in  particular,  was  remarkable 
for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
horses  and  fine  appearance  of  the 
men.  The  artillery  was  not  only 
numerous,  but  in  the  best  order, 
and  served  by  numbers  of  expert 
cannoneers,  adventurers  from  the 
European  armies,  and  allured  tothe 
Turkish  service  by  the  prospect  dT 
those  rewards  of  which  the  Otto- 
mans are  by  no  means  sparing  to 
those  who  serve  them  with  fidelity 
and  success.  So  eager  was  the 
Grand  Seignior  and  Divan,  as  well 
as  the  General  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  that  no 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
could  be  obtained  for  any  person, 
however  exalted  or  favoured,  whose 
doty  called  him  to  the  field :  the 
summonses  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
could  not  be  evaded  even  by  some 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Selim.  That  resolute  old  oQoef 
thought  ithis  duty  in  the^xigelicies 
of  the  state,  to  require  the  personal 
services  of  all  the  grandees,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  diseased 
and  infirm:  and  he  exhibited  in 
his  own  person,  an  illustrious  pat- 
tern of  labour,  perseverance,  and 

courage. 
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ooorsige,  on  every  occasion  that  peculiar  circumstanceg  of  digtanet 

demanded  them.  and  situation  seem  to  hate  rtn^ 

The  campaign  on  the  Danube  deredtediou8anddifficult,wasabanw 

was  opened  oy  the  Austrians  ear-  doned  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 

lier   tnan    usual,  that  advantage  midation  of  Leopold  to  acoom- 

might  be  taken  of  that  slowness  modhte  the  disputes  with  the  King 

with  which  the  Turkish  armies  are  of  Prussia,  and  of  course,  to  submit 

collected  and  brought  into  the  fields  to  a  peace  with  the  Ottomans :  for 

Among  other  benefits  arising  from;  the  same  reason  the  siege  of  Ghiir- 

thisalertness,  Orsova,  a  strong  fort-  gewo  was  also  abandon^ ;  but  not 

ress  on  the  Danube,  that  had  sus-  without    an  effusion  'of    htimaof 

tained  so  long  a  siege,  and  been  blood,  which  the  humanity  of  Leo^ 

held  in  a  state  of  blockade  during  pold,  if  duly  seconded  by  his  ge«^ 

the  winter,  was  surrendered  to  the  nerals,  would  have  prevented. 

Austrian  arms,  under  the  command  It  has  often  happened  that  the 

of  Prince  Gobours,  illustrious  by  commanders  of  armies,  informed  oiP 

the  victories  of  Fbksan and  Marti*  a  designer  commencement  of  ne« 

nesty,  in  the  end  of  April,  1790.  ffotiations'  for  treaties  of  peaoe^ 

The longand  obstinate  resistance  have  accelerated  and  pressed  ^the 

of  Orsova,  naturally  elicited  tan  en-  operations  of  war,  with  a  view  of 

quiry  intothe  cause  and  circum<»  striking  some  capital  blow  tefortf 

stances  of  its  sudden   reduction*  their  final  ratification.      Gtiirgewo 

The  taoH  probbble  {Recount  that  had  been  besieged  by  the  Austriani 

has  yet  been  given  of  this  mattier  for  some  time ;  and  the  Plrinc)^  of 

isas  follows.    The  garrison,  by  a  Cobourg,  impelled  by  an  ardent 

sudden  shock  of  ah  earthdilaike,  desire  ot  obtaining  possession  ;^ 

were  struck  with-a  panic,  under  the  that  place  before  the  armistice  pro* 

conviction  that  th6  mioiion  of  the  posed  could  be  ratified,  dispatdie3 

eati^  which  they  perceived,  was  the  General,  Count  Thorn,  with 

occteioned  by  a  mine  of  the  ene-  a  reinforcement,  to  press  on  the 

myV;   and  an  apprehension  that  aiege  with  such  vigour  and  eitpedi- 

thte  fortress  was  on  the  point  of  tioti  as  might  force  llie  garrison  to 

beiag  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  sui^ender  within  the  time  desired. 

From  Orsova  the  Austrians  directed  But  the  Ottomans,  recovered  inn 

their  course  to  Widdin  on  the  Da-  great  measure  from  their  formei^ 

nube,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  panic,  ahd  resumhig  their  wbated 

of  Servia,  ana  to  Guirgewo,  a  very  courage,  immedititely  sent   a  de^ 

strong  fortress  in  Bulgaria.    The  tachment  to  its   relief  from  the 

Prince   of  Goboorg,  having  ad-  main  armywhich  had  now  taken  the 

vanced  toward  Widdin,  and  in  his^  field  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 

progress  over-run  the  whole  coun-  was  disposed  in  different  stations 

try,  16  said  to  have  obtained  a  con-  between  Nissa  in  Servia  and  Adri* 

siderable  victory  over  the  Turks  in  anbple.      The    Austrians    Under 

the   neighbourhood  of  that  city.  Count   Thom»  who  covered   the 

though  we  have  not  been  informed  siege,  confident  of  success  from 

of  tSty  partkulai's,  not  even  the  their  late  victories,  did  not  wait  for 

lime  itnd  place.   Tlie  sicl^eof  Wid-  an  attack,  but  boldly  marched  to 

din,  which*was  begun,  but  which  encounter  the  enemy.     But  the 

Turks, 
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Turks,  excitedbf  a  sense  of  their 
losses  end  disgraces  to  the  madness 
ofdespair^  fought  with  incredible 
fury ;  and  dfter  a  desperate  conflict, 
in  which  :$he)r'  broke  through  tiie 
Austrian  Ukies,  carried  every  thing 
before  them,  and  in  defiance  of 
discipline  as  well  as  ofvalour»  na- 
tural and  acquired,  absolutely  put 
the  Austrians  to  flight.  The  head 
of  Count  Thorn,  while  he  made 
every  possible  exertion  of  personal 
courage  as  well  as  military  skill  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  his  fierce 
and  enraged  foe,  was  carried  off  by 
the  blow  of  a  janizary's  sabre, 
and  afterwards  exhibited  in  tri- 
umph on  a  pike  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Turkish  armv.  The  loss  of 
the  Austrians  in  this  unfortunate 
action,  was  700  men  killed,  and 
upwards  of  2,000  despj^rately 
wounded.  The  besieging  army 
now  abandoned  their  entrench- 
ments and  works,  along  with 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
And  thus  the  war  between  the 
Austrians  and  Turks  was  termina- 
ted. 

To  the  motives  above  men- 
tioned that  naturally  inclined  the 
mind  of  Leopold  to  peace,  another 
of  no  ligbt  importance  was  about 
this  time  addeo,by  thedeath  of  the 
first  General  not  only  in  the  Aus- 
trianarmies,butatthatparticularpe- 
riod  in  Europe.  Thiswas  the  celebra- 
ted and  truly  great  commander,  the 


venerable  FieId*Marshal  Laudhon^ 
who,  after  having  encountered  a» 
many  dangers  in  the  field  as  was 
aver  perhaps  braved  by  any  man, 
died  on  a  sick  bed,  full  of  years  and 
of  glory.  He  departed  this  life  at 
his  head  quarters  in  Moravia,  early 
in  July  (1790)  in  the  seventy-fiflth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  his  death  was 
universally  and  exceediogl}  lamen* 
ted,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
great  military  talents  and  public 
services,  but  also  for  his.  amiable 
virtues,  which  shone  forth  equally 
in  his  military  conduct,  his  inter* 
courses  with  society,  and  his  do- 
mestic retirement.  It  was  com- 
monly said  in  Germany^  that  al- 
though the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
as  well  as  Russian  armies,  was  too 
often  markedby  many  unnecessary, 
unprofitable,  and  barbarous  cruel- 
ties, as  well  as  by  devastation, 
<'  Field-Marshal  Laudhon  madewar 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian." 
.:  Laqdhon.  was  'bprn  in  L\vpm*a; 
but  his  father,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
IKussian  army,  was  a  Scotchman, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Lou- 
don, although  the  orthography  of 
the;iamehas  undergone  some  al- 
teration in  the  lapse  of  time  or 
the  change  of  country.*  He  em- 
braced the  profession  of  arms  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  not  more 
from  inqlmation  than  from  neces- 
sity; and  he  actually  fought,  in  the 
ranks  a^  a  private  soldier,  under  the 
imperial  generals,  during  thewar  of 
' .  .   1733 


*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Wraxall,  from  whose  interesting  Memoirs <>fj^  the  Courts 
of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vfenna,  lately  published,  chiefly  Ve  have  ex- 
tracted these  anecdotes  of  Marsha]  Laudhon,  that  <^  It  reflects  no  little  honour 
on  the  Scottish  and  Iri^  nations,  that  they  have  given  so  many  illustrious  command- 
ers to  Europe  during  the  course  of  tlie  present  century."  Keith,  Brown,  the 
Bussian  Admirals  (Elphinstoa  aad  Greig,  liu^,  Laudhon,  as  well  as  various  others 
of  inferior  reputation,  are  proo&  of  this  assertion.  Mencdrs  of  the  Cowrtt  of  Ber* 
lin,&c.    Vol.  L  page  342. 
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17SS,  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
theSixth  and  France.  Attheconclu* 
sion  of  peace  between  these  powers, 
finding  himself  without  provision 
of  any  kind,  he  walked  from  Hei- 
delberg in  the  Palatinate,   to  the 
Banks  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  his 
knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Em- 
press Ann,  at  war  with  the  Turks, 
and   therein   remained   under  the 
command  of  Count  Munich  and 
General  Lacy,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war,  till  its  ter- 
mination   m     1739.       Returning 
once     more    into    Germany     he 
endeavoured  to  enter,  as  a  subal- 
tern   officer,    into    the     Prussian 
service,  but  without  success.    The 
Kipg  of  Prussia  could  not  then 
foresee  how    dear'  the    rejection 
of  such  an  officer  would  cost  him. 
Laudhon  in  1741  found  means  to 
procure  an  Ensign's  commission  in 
the  Austrian  aervice,  unaided  by 
friends  or  connexions  of  any  kind. 
His  rise  in  the  army  was  at  first 
only  slow;— he  wrought  his  way 
to    preferment    gradually.      The 
eminent    services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  Maria  Theresa,  in  the 
war  between  1757  and  1763,  were 
rewarded  by  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
nher  the  peace,  with  an  estate  in 
Moravia:  by  means  of  which,  and 
his  military  appointments^  he  vr^is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  affluence. 
The  .quality  by  which  he  was  pe- 
culiarly characterized  as  a  General, 
was,  the  rapidity  and  decision  of 
his  movements.      A  long  tr^in  of 
reflection,  as  he  himself  declared, 
only  rendered  him  irresolute.     Af- 
ter viewing  the  ground  and  recon- 
noiteriog  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, he  took  his   resolution  in  a 
moment,  and  executed  it  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning.    The  great 
King  of  Prussia  said,  that  he.  noJBBSii*. 
times  admired  the  position  of  oiiim 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


Generals,  but  always  dreaded  the 
battles  of  Laudhon. 

In  consequence  of  the  pacific  dis- 
positions, on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  well  as  the  Porte,  con* 
ferences  were  opened  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1790,  at  Reichenbach  in  Si- 
lesia, forthe  purpose  of  accelerating 
a  pacification  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  for  adjusting  at  the 
same  time  the  difierences  between 
Leopold  and  his  sublects  in  the 
Netherlands.     The  ministers  who 
met   on  this   occasion,   were   the 
Prince  de  Reuss  and  Baron  Spiel- 
man,  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  part 
of  his    Hungarian   Majesty;    the 
Count  Hertsberg,  on  the  part  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty;  Joseph  Ewart, 
Esq.  on  that  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  the  Baron  de  Reede* 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,   from  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces. 
His  Hungarian  Majesty  agreed  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  basis  of 
the  status  quo  (such  as  existed  be- 
fore the  war)  under  the  mediation 
of  the  three  allied  court;;^  and  to 
consent  to  an  immediate  armistice 
with  that  power  ;  declaring  his  re- 
solution of  standing  neuter,  and 
abstaining  from  taking  any  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  war, 
should  the  Empress  of  Russia  re- 
fuse to  accede  to   this  negotiation. 
His    Hungarian    Majesty    was   to 
keep  Chockzim  eji  depot  ;  that  for- 
tress having  been  conquered  by  the 
united  arms  of  Austria  and  Russia* 
But  he  agreed  to  restore  it  to  Tur- 
key on  a  peace,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  King  of  Prussia;  who 
accepted  the  propositions  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  under  the  re* 
striction,  that  if,  in  the  arrangement 
of  limits  between  Austria  and  the 
Forte  the  former  should  obtain  any 
acquisition  on  the  side  of  Aluts, 
C  Prussia 
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Prussia  should  have  aa  equivalent 
on  the  side  of  Upper  Silesia.  The 
Kiog  of  Prussia  declared  that  no 
hostile  engagement  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces ;  and  that  he  woula  co-ope- 
rate with  the  maritime  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  trou- 
bles in  those  countries,  and  re- 
storing them  to  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, on  conditions  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  constitution;  and  the 
English  and  Dutch  ministers  en- 
gaged, in  behalfof  their  respective 
courts,  to  guarantee  these  condi- 
tions. The  conferences  (the  par- 
ties concerned  being  all  desirous 
of  tranquillity )  were  soon  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  A  convention 
was  executed  on  the  27th  of.  July, 
1790*,  by  which,  besides  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
should  retain  the  provinces  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomeria,  which  he 
already  possessed  in  Poland ;  that, 
should  Kussia  persist  in  carrying 
on  the  war  agamst  the  Porte  and 
Sweden,  his  Prussian  Majesty 
should  be  at  free  liberty  to  fulnl 
these  engagements,  without  the 
court  of  Vienna  taking  any  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  jn  the  con- 
test. On  the  other  hand,  the  King 
of  Prussia  engaged  to  give  Leo- 
pold his  vote  on  the  approaching 


election,  for  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  under  the  express  and  indit^ 
pensable  condition  that  the  Emperof 
of  the  Romans  should  never  enter 
into  any  alliance  with  Russia:  as 
in  case  of  such  a  connexion,  he 
would  be  disabled  from  discharg- 
ing his  duty  as  head  of  the  Grer* 
man  empire,  and  resisting  any  fu-i 
ture  attack  of  that  power  on  Grer* 
many.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men** 
tion  that  the  negotiations  at  Reich* 
enbach  by  no  means  interrupted, 
but  rather,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  accelerated  the  military 
preparations  on  both  sides.  It  is 
m  fact  the  surd  eloquence  of  tbos6 
preparations,  as  it  is  well  known^ 
that  gives  the  greatest  weight  to 
that  of  political  negotiations.  Th0. 
conferences  at  Reichenbach^ 
though  on  the  whole  carried  on 
with  uncommon  harmony  and  ex* 
peditious  effect,  were  at  one  pe* 
riod  so  nearly  broken  off,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  bad,  in  expectation 
of  immediate  hostilities,  prohibited 
all  further  intercourse  between  Si^ 
lesia  and  the  Austrian  territories; 
and  had  at  the  same  time  signified 
to  the  court  of  Dresden,  that  ht 
would  not  admit  of  its  neutrality'; 
but,  in  case  of  war,  expected  thai 
St  should  explicitly  declare  in  fa* 
vour  of  one  of  the  parties.  Nor 
was  the  court  of  Vienna,  in  c6n* 
junction  with  its  Russian  allies,  less 

intent 


*  tt  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  neither  the  PruBsian  nor  Auttriaii 
ministers  were  friendly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  averse  to  the  treaty  of  Reickenbacli. 
Count  Hertebergy  bred  in  the  school  of  Frederic,  thought  the  moment  favourable^  §of 
attacking  and  weakening  Austria,  by  taking  the  rest  of  Silesia.  Prinee  Kaunit^ 
on  the  other  hand,  still  meditated  plans  for  the  further  aggrandizement  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  convention  was  forced  on  and  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusron,  cfaieijf 
by  the  unremitted  exertions  of  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Eti^rt,  seconded  and  sop' 
ported  by  the  favoumble  inclinations  of  Leopold ;  whose  mind,  we  have  beien  well 
assured,  was  prepared  and  well-disposed  for  pacification  and  union  among  the  greajt 
sovereign  jDowers,  by  much  reflection  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  con- 
vulsed stafe  of  Europe  f  and  b^  long  habits  of  conversation  with  an  English  gentfe* 
aaan,  of  g^eat  eirperience  in  aflhirs,  as  well  as  intelligence  on  tiie  natore  of  assifnali^ 
or  paper  credit  under  any  name,  hypothecatedron  spotiaticii;  and  wbo,  after  a  mh 
odence  M  his  court  for  more  than  a  year,  accompamed  him  in  tilt  sionMer  sf  Ur91, 
to  Uis  coronation  at  Frankfort. 
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(milt  «ti'  Ihe  m'dst  >^bt{ve  meodures.  vira$  the  first  inaxini  of  this  humahe  • 

IMfB  btfdles  df  trdopis  were  con-  and  wise  prince,  in  the  admhristra- 

ttaually  lapprdfldiing  the  Austrian  tion    of  gorernment^    to  abstain 

tfe^^iisitiotis  tn  Fi^mnd,  whicli,  in  from  all  acts  of  injustice  and  op<* 

cit»e  oir  the  cdnfl^i^ceB  proving  in*  pression:  and  the  second,  to  im- 

Actual)  were  expected  (o  become  prove  the  condition  of  his  subjects, 

tbeficiene  of  action.    By  the  treaty  by   voluntarily  anticipating  their 

of  Reiehenbach,  the  alii^  made  a  just  complaints ;  but  never  vialding 

vHty  c^Onsideklable  advancement  to*  to  the  appearance  of  combination 

iMHis  th^  gretit  object  of  their  in-  and  importunate  solicitation.     A 

tferference,  the  prevention  of  the  remarkable  instance  of  his  prudence 

i<K#h   br    dismetnbertnent  ^f    the  and  address,  in  maintaining  the  au- 

Tarkii^  &6t^& ;  and  an  ea^y  way  thority  of  the  crown  by  avofdifig  a 

Wfis  opened  to  Leopold  for  quiet-  contest,  in  which  perhaps  he  must 

ingfthediscontentsand  disturbances  have  been  constrained  to  yield  to 

ill  diifefetit  pfiiHk  of  his  extensive  the  popular  current,  we  are  about 

ddteiftjonsi  and  the  attidnment  of  to  relate., 

otfti^  ^debiraUe  «ind  deat  objects.  TheHungarianmalcontentswere 

biiritig  the  ^Onfbrenees  at  Rei*  so  numerous,  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 

ckeisijaen,  deputies  from  Hungary  content,  discord,  and  division,  htfd 

airrtvit^  at  Vienha,  presented  a  long  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  a  tnotimi 

Kit  bf  tWcfntjT'four  articles  to  the  had  been  made  in  a  full  diet  or  as- 

Kln^,  Which  they  phressed  him  to  seinbly  of  the  Hungarian  stateSi 

i%to  previbiisly  to  his  coronation  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tireaty 

for  thttt  kib^mm.    The  priticipal  of  Reichenbach,  and  strongly  sup- 

d^nlantlB  of  the  Hungarians  were,  ported,  for  sending  ministers  dl- 

tlMt  they  Hsh#aM  hiai^  tribunate  of  rectly  fVom  the  nation  to  Constant 

juirtice  aWd  bth^r  departments,  en«  tinople,  without  any  notice  or  re« 

tft^ly  iriitependent  Of  the  imperial  gard  ito  the  King ;  who  were  to  ne* 

f5tfti¥tB  Of  th^^dae  tfature  at  Vien-  gotiate  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  arid 

ifti:    land   bspeoially  a  council   of  entirely  on  its  awn  account,  k  trea«t 

Wfifr^  fbr  ihe  goyemment  of  their  ty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.    This 

flfttoy  ;  ihe  officers  of  which  should  bold  and   dangerous   proposition, 

tti^'Acftfbrih  depend  oti  U  alone  for  which  had  been  fdr  some  time  ex*- 

l^r  prdtt^l^on ;  and  that  no  Ger-  pected  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  wtfl 

Wiifi  IrOdps  should  eAter  Hungary  eluded  by  another  made  by  the 

iVitffroiit  tke  fbMf^  tbmeiM  «nd  re-  King's  nunisters,  and  suppoi'ted  hf 

v^Mioh  of  %he  states.    Leopold,  all  the  weight  ^rrd  influ^rtce  df  ttie 

'm^Seeinjg  thiAt  the  ii^ite  of  the  ne-  crown,  for  an  address  to  the  Kin^ 

^iatfons  would  B6fAi  put  him  in  for  permission  to  send  deputies  to 

peitesvioti  of  the  usual  way's  and  the  c6ngre8s  that  was  to  meet,  f6ir 

^eit»  6f  go^^rniWg  the  HuAg^  «ettMng  a  peate  with  the  Ottomans', 

"fiilni,  r^i^  to  cotaply  Wfth  their  This  motion  being  carried,  not 

*64u|e§t:  cJWi8iderit%th^rde?raand8  without  very  gtieat  opposition,    a 

Wtd^ii0/iof€<Matieittdpef^ptory;  letterwas^enttothekin|,  in  which 

^tfd    uader    the    d^Hvictidn    tfb«t  the  diet  stated,  <<  That,  to  the  great 

fioiMKtClkit  T^th  reiqu^ts  so  ih^e,  g^i^f  of  the  states,  and  contranly  t6 

^fmm  tJ^ir d% to th^ enaction  df  thfefundam'^^ntal  laws  of  the  kin|;- 

^^iiftht^  itaa  ftt^tlie^  (Mhc^fofls.  It  dbofi,   ihh  present  war  had  been 
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commenced  without  theif  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  they  would  be  pe- 
netrated with  still  greater  grief,  if 
now  that  they  were  assembled  in 
diet  and  bent  on  the  establishment 
of  their  rights,  any  treaty  of  peace 
should  be  concluded  without  their 
concurrence.  Essential  laws  (which 
they  quoted)  did  not  permit  a  King 
of  Hungary  to  begin  a  war  irt  the 
kingdom,    nor    in    the   provinces 
united  with  it,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  nation : 
and  a  peace  with  the  Turks  could 
not  be  concluded,  either  within  or 
without  the  kingdom,  but  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  a  Hungarian 
council.  Trusting  that  his  Majesty 
would    readily    acknowledge    the 
justness  of  these  representations, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  their  de- 
mands,  they   proposed    deputies, 
men  of  approved  integrity,  know- 
ledge, and  ability  in  public  affairs, 
to  attend  the  conferences  for  peace 
and  other  negotiations  for  the  public 
good,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Hungarian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion; which  they  would  consider 
as  a  particular  proof  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty*s  justice,  and  as  a  tie  which 
would  attach  still  more  strongly, 
that  free,  faithful,  and  loyal  nation, 
to  his  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment/' 

Leopold  received  the  deputation 
and  application  of  the  states 
(which  he  had  himself  been  se- 
cretly instrumental  in  procuring) 
very  graciously;  and  empowered 
the  diet  to  nominate  whomsoever 
they  should  think  proper,  to  act 
as  representatives  of  the  Hunga- 
rian nation,  ^d  to  attend  to  their 
interests  at  the  congress. 

This  concession  of  Leopold, 
however,  though  made  with  grace 
and  as  an  homage  due  to  justice, 
night  perhaps  have  eocreased  the 


importunity  of  the  Hungarians  on; 
other  points  to  a  dangerous  height, 
if  a  coalition  had  not  been  made 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The . 
Hungarian   malcontents   had   be- 
come so  numerous  and  appeared  so 
formidable,   that  Leopold  at  one 
time  entertained  serious  apprehen-. 
sions  with  rejrard  to  the  security,- 
and  even  the  preservation  of  the- 
kingdom :  and  it  was  intended  on- 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Porte,  to  send  the  Hungarian  army 
to  the  low  countries,  and  to  replace 
them  in  Hungary  entirely  by  Ger* 
man  regiments.    But  the  various 
interests  that  divided  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  nobility  from  the  infe- 
rior ;  the  jealousy  entertained  by 
the  popular  classes  of  both  these, 
and    the    difference    of.   religioQ 
among  them   all,    prevented  that 
unanimity  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  an  effectual  resistance 
of  a  long  established  power,  and 
enabled   the  court  of  Vienna  to 
play  off  the  different  parties  against 
one  another,  and  to  balance  and 
manage    the   whole.      The  Pro* 
testants  hated  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  Catholics  the  Protes- 
tants.   The  peasants  abhorred  the 
nobles,  and  the  nobles   (though 
divided  among  themselves)   con- 
curred in  despising  and  oppressing 
the  peasants :  and  as  these  parties 
were  at  enmity  among  themselves 
so  also  they  were  differently  affected 
towards  the  sovereign."  •  The  Mag- 
nats  and  Comitats,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  held-  great 
offices  of  the  crown,  were  bent  on 
a  revolution,  and  desirous  of  ce- 
menting the  closest  alliance  that 
could  be  formed  with  the  Porte 
and  with  Prussia*      Many  of  the 
Noblesse,  envious  and  jealoos  of 
the  Magnats  and  great  Palatines, 
were  favourably  disposed  towards 
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tbe  crown  whife  others  were  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice  their  private  ani- 
mosities to  what  they  deetired  the 
good  of  their  country.  With  re- 
spect to  the  clergy,  a  great  majo- 
rity, at  least  of  this  order,  retaining 
a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  late 
Emperor  Joseph,  and  not  much 
better  satisfied  with  some  parts  of 
Leopold's  conduct  in  Tuscany, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  discontented.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestants  were  devoted 
to  the  crown  from  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation.  And  the 
peasants,  sensible  of  the  benefits 
they  had  derived  through  Joseph, 
and  aware  that  nothing  buta  similar 
interposition  in  their  favour  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  could  add  to 
them, -or  even  preserve  what  they 
had  already  obtained,  were  sincere- 
ly and  heartily  attached  to  his  suc- 
cessor. On  the  whole,  the  oppo- 
site parties werenot  altogether  une- 
qually balanced,  though  the  scale 
rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
malcontents,  when  an  event  unex- 
pected, and  even  unthought  of  on 
all  hands,  turned  it  decidedly  to 
that  of  the  cro;yo  and  the  royul 
party. 

An  incredible  number  of  Greeks, 
Wallachians,  Serviotes,  and  Ras- 
cians'*^,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
4,000,000,  declared  themselves,  to  a 
man,  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Leopold,  and  determined  to  support 
it  at  all  events,  and  in  all  cases. 
Thus  as,  on  the  onj  hand,  the  house 
of  Austria  had  experieuced  the 
danger  of  innovation  in  matters  of 
religion,  so,  on  the  other,  they  found 
the  advantages  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. 


The  effect  produced  by  the  de- 
claration of  so  powerful  a  bod^  in 
favour  of  the  King,  was  immediate. 
The  blow  being  followed  up,  and 
vigorously  supported  by  the  minis- 
ters and  friends  of  the  crown,  above 
fifty  of  the  malcontents  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  diet,  it  would  seem, 
in  a  very  summary,  despotic,  and 
unjustifiable  manner. 

But  the  opposition  of  the  mal- 
contents was  quashed,  and  even 
their 'complaints  and  murmurs  al- 
most suppressed,  by  the  measures 
just  mentioned;  and  there  was  an 
intermediate  party  in  the  diet, 
whose  voice  had  been  drowned 
amidst  the  fierce  and  loud  conten- 
tions of  the  royalists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  revolutionists  on  the 
other,  but  who  now,  when  the  fer- 
mentation had  subsided,  deserved 
and  obtained  attention.  This  was 
composed  of  moderate  men  and 
true  patriots ;  being  equally  ini- 
mical to  the  violence  of  revolution, 
and  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  power. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  en- 
croachments that  had  been  made 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Hungarians.  Yet  they  neither 
laboured  nor  even  wished  for  an 
absolute  disseveration  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
after  so  long  and  intimate  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  nations, 
cemented  by  nuir.berless  ties  of 
friendship,  affinity,  and  mutual 
sympathy  and  benevolence.  But 
they  anxiously  and  eagerly  wished 
for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
constitution  in  all  its  parts  and  all 
it:;  original  purity :  and  further, 
knowing,  from  long  and  sad  expe- 
rience, how  little  reliance  was  to  be 

placed 


♦  Serviotes,  natives  of  Servia,  part  of  the  ancient  Mysia.  Rascians,  natives 
of  Rascia,  a  territory  in  the  north  part  of  Servia,  which  takes  its  name  from  th<» 
river  Rascia,  and  is  subject  to  Austria.  The  inhabitants  of  Servia,  as  well  as  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  together  with  the  ancient  Dacia,  arc  chiefly  Christians  of 
the  Greek  church. 
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placed  on  the  faith  of  the  Austrian 
princes;  and  aware  at  the  same 
time  of  the  spirit  of  domination 
that  always  prevailed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Germans  whenever  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power,  they  were  ex- 
tremely desirous,  and  proposed 
that  their  constitution  thus  re- 
formed, should  be  secured  by  the 
fuarantee  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
^oland. 

.  A    deputation    from    the    diet 
waited  on  Leopold,  September  5th, 
1790,  with  an  invitation,  request- 
ing his  personal  presence  at  their 
deliberations,    and  particularly  at 
the  coronation.     They  presented 
at  the  same  time,  what  was  called 
a  new  diploma,  and  what  we  would 
call  in  England  a  charter,  contain- 
ing   articles  in  addition   to  those 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  custom- 
ary for  the  monarcli  to  sign,  to 
swear  to,  and  which  they  requested 
and  hoped  that  he  would  accept. 
The  King  returned  an  answer  by 
Count  Palfi,  the  great  Chancellor 
of  Hungary,  that  he  had  intended 
that  his  coronation  in  that  kingdom 
should  have  preceded  that  at  Frankr 
fort:  but  that  this,  by  the  delays:  in 
their  own  proceedings,  had  now 
been  rendered  impracticable.     He 
would  endeavour  however  to  fulfil 
his  purpose  respecting  Hgngary, 
by  the  15th  of  November  at  fur- 
thest.   At  the  same  time  he  ob- 
served, that  the  lateness   of  the 
season  would  necessarily  preclude 
him  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
country  than  Presburg:  in  which 
city  the  coronation  must  of  course 
be  celebrated.    The  place  that  had 
been  fixed  on  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Hungarians   was    the  ancient 
capital    Buda,    in   preference    to 
Presburg,  the  new  capital,  which 
the  Austrians  had  long  rendered 


the  actual  seat  of  govemroent,  o^i 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  Vienna. 
As  to  the  newly  proposed  diplomat. 
Leopold  declared  that  it  was  his, 
determined  resolution  not  to  ap- 
prove or  confirm  by  oath  any  other 
articles  than  those  that  had  inyariar 
bly  been  prescribed  to  the  King  of 
Hungary  by  the  constitutions  o$ 
Charles    VI,  and  Maria  Theresa: 
a  resolution  in  which  he  was  th€^ 
more  unalterably  fixed,  as  he  wa^ 
equally  determined  religioiisly  tQ 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  those^ 
constitutions,     according    to    the[ 
spirit  and  tenor  of  certain  leadiD|| 
articles  to  which  he  referred ;  thai 
af);er  the  coronation,  he  would  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  grievances, 
the  wishes,  and  the  supplications 
of  his   faithful  states ;  but  aftet 
mature  deliberation  and  public  dist 
cussion,  adopt  on  the  subject  of 
these  such  resolutions  as  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  king- 
dom.    In  conclusion^  he  trusted 
that  the   states  would  co-operate 
with  him  with  fidelity  and  zeali 
for  the  attainment  of  these  ends; 
and  this  the  more  confidently,  that 
they  might  be  assured  that  he,,  o^ 
his  part,  would  readily  and  with 
pleasure  concur  with  the  states  in 
whatever  might  be  conformable  t9 
the  lawSt  whatever  should  not  b^ 
derogatory  from  the  rights  of  the 
crown;  and,  in  a  word,  wbatever 
might  contribute  to  the  general 
well-being.  His  Apostolic  Majes^ 
was  elected  King  of  the  Romans 
on  the  30th  of  September;  made 
his  public  entry  into  FrankfiM*t  on 
the  ^th  of  October,  and,  having 
taken  the  oath  to  observe  the  oar 
pitulation,  was  crowned  Emperor 
on  the  9th  of  the  same  month, 
1790. 
Leopold,  relieved  from  tbeiveiglit 
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ofcares  that  had  hung  upon  his  mind 
by  the  convention  of  Keichenbach, 
bad  by  this  time  had  leisure  to 
look  into,  and  settle  his  private 
and  family  concerns.  He  had  al- 
ready established  bis  second  son 
Ferdinand  in  the  government  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 
He  now  determined  to  cement 
the  union,  and  to  draw  the  ties 
of  affinity  still  more  closely,  by 
means  of  intermarriages  (at  all 
times  an  Important  object  with  the 
House  of  Austria)  between  his  own 
family  and  his  relations  of  the 
House  of  Naples.  His  two  eldest 
sons,  Francis,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
Ferdinand,  the  new  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  were  accordingly,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Reichenback  (August  16th)  mar- 
ried to  the  eldest  Princesses,  daugh- 
ters of  the  King  of  Naples.  And 
about  a  month  after,  the  third 
Arch-Duchess,  daughter  of  Leo- 
pold, was  married  to  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Naples;  that  Princess 
having  first  made  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  all  right  of  succession  to 
any  of  the  possessions  of  the  House 
of  Austria.  The  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  Princes 
belonging  to  the  two  prolific  Houses 
of  Naples  and  Vienna,  including 
in  the  number  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  not  only  heightened  by 
their  presence  the  splendor  of  the 
coronation,  but  excited  a  pleasing 
sympathy,  approbation,  and  satis- 
faction at  the  patriarchal  provi- 
dence and  prudence  of  the  august 
head,  and  the  happiness  of  so  many 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
So  naturally  and  sincerely  do 
mankind  sympathize  with  the 
great,  especially  with  sovereign 
princes,  and,  above  all,  with  those 
to  wbom  they  stand  in  any  inte- 
resting relation,  and  participate  in 


all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  that,  not- 
withstandine  all  the  disputes  that 
had  taken  place,  and  the  number- 
less jealousies  which  had  so  long 
subsisted,  Leopold  was  received  by 
both  the  states  and  the  people  with 
every  mark  of  enthusiastic  joy ; 
and  the  diet  embraced  with  trans- 
port an  occasion  which  immediately 
oflfered  of  testifying  by  a  signal 
instance,  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  their  new  sovereign. 

The  King  having,  according  to 
custom,  presented  to  the  diet 
a  list  of  four  of  the  first  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility,  out  of  whom 
they  were  to  chuse  one  to  be  Pala- 
tine, an  office  of  the  highest  dig- 
nity and  trust,  and  which  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  second  person  in 
the  kingdom,the states  unanimously 
requested  the  sovereign  that  he 
would  indulge  their  wishes,  by 
granting  for  their  Palatine  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  his  fourth 
son,  who  was  then  present.  A  re- 
quest so  agreeable  was  readily 
granted;  and  the  new  Palatine 
three  days  after  (Nov,  15th,  1790) 
had  the  felicity  of  placing  the  an- 
cient crown  of  St.  Stephen,  so 
long  a  great  object  of  Hungarian 
veneration,  on  the  head  of  his  fa- 
ther. On  this  important  and 
affecting  occasion,  the  King  and 
Emperor,  presenting  his  son  to 
the  nation,  said,  «  I  hope  you  will 
never  forget  that  you  are  my  son : 
but  should  it  ever  be  your  lot,  in 
the  execution  of  your  office,  to  be 
under  an  obligation  of  defending 
the  rights  of  the  nation  against 
your  father,  I  desire  that  you  will 
then  forget  that  you  are  my  son, 
and  act  in  strict  conformity,  and 
support,  of  the  laws."  Then, 
turning  to  the  diet,  he  addressed 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  in 
the  following  words:  **  This,  my 
beloved  son,  I  present  to  you  as 

a  pledge 
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a  pledge  of  toy  sincere  regard .  for 
you^  that  he  may  act  between  you 
and  me  as  a  disinterested  medi- 
ator and  promoter  of  mutual  affec- 
tion," 

The  Hungarians,  full  of  the  sen- 
timents of  generosity  and  affection, 
and  judging  that  nothing  could  be 
refused  in  the  present  season  of 
£ood  humour,  joy,  and  festivity, 
had  renewed  before  the  coronation 
their  application  for  the  new  di- 
ploma, before-mentioned.  Leo- 
pold, however,  retaining  his  former 
firmness,  had  declared  that  he 
would  not  receive  the  crown  on 
any  other  conditions  than  those  on 
which  it  had  been  accepted  by  his 
mother;  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  honour  annexed  to  it  would 
be  tarnished  if  it  was  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  bargain.  But  on 
the  day  succeeding  the  coronation, 
when  all  hopes  of  concessions  had 
vanished,  he  granted  them  every 
favourable  condition,  and  every  se- 
curity for  the  future,  which  they 
could  with  reason  and  propriety 
desire.  Thus,  by  an  uniform  stea- 
diness and  dignity  of  conduct,  tem- 
pered with  the  most  seasonable  and 
prudent  acts  of  condescension,  Leo- 
pold at  once  maintained  the  autho- 
rity of  his  government,  and  gained 
the  affection,  confidence,  and  re- 
spect of  the  Hungarian  nation.* 

In  the  same  train  of  thinking 
and  acting,  Leopold^  after  this,  re- 
collecting either  a  transient  pro- 
mise, or  hopes  he  had  given  in  some 
bhape  or  other,  restored  to  the  states 


of  the  Milanese  their  ancient  con* 
stitutioo  and  laws,  and  reinstated 
them  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  immu« 
nities,  of  which  they  had  been  vio- 
lently deprived  by  the  late  Empe- 
ror.    About  the  same  time  he  de- 
termined to  grant   some  mark  of 
favour   to  the  Jews ;   though  the 
privileges  conferred   on  them  by 
Joseph  left  but  little  need  or  room 
for  any  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition.   Leopold  decreed,  that  in 
all  his  hereditary  dominions,  such 
Jews  as  had  received   a  suitable 
education,    and. had  acquired  the 
necessary   measure  of  knowledge, 
should  be  allowed  to  take  acade- 
mical degrees  in  the  lay- faculties, 
and  to  act  as  advocates :  and  in  the 
latter  quality,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
either  Jews  or  Christians  indiffer- 
ently.     In   consequence    of    this 
permission,  Raphael  Joel,  a  Jew, 
having  undergone  an  examination, 
and  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  his 
qualifications,  was   early  in   1794? 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  the  civil  law,  by  the  university  of 
Prague. 

At  the  same  time  that  Leopold 
was  thus  happily  employed  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  political,  per- 
sonal,  and  domestic  concerns  iji 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
measures  were  taken  and  negotia- 
tions carried  on  with  equal  success, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  peace 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  the  Netherlands.    An  armistice, 

under 


r  •  Our  English  readers  may,  especially  in  the  present  juncture,  remark  a  strikiiig 
resemblance  betw»ie]i  the  riational  character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  anfligfa]bouring  and  kindred  nation,  connected  with  Britain  by  many  ties 

*of  origin,  ykvoui  intercourse^  and  mutual  sympathies, Interests,  and  good  offices: 
hospitable,  geW^ODS^  and  brave ;  easily  led,  but  hard  to  be  driven :  of  lively  rather 
than  lasting  passions;  very  susceptible  of  resentment,  but  more  susceptible  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  quickly  ibi^etting  past  injuries  in  the  contemplation  of  present,  or  recol- 
Jection  of  recent  aolA  6f  kindness.  The  parallel  will  be  readily  continued  by  the 
maad  observer,  end  fexlcridcd  ^riih  equal  justnes's  to  political  situations  and  relations^ 
■«*xi.eriifll -anU  internal. 
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•        *  • 

under  the  admiDistratioo  of  Count 
Lodi,  the  Prussian  minister,  was 
concluded  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, between  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  and  the  Grand  Vizier, 
10  his  camp  of  Silistria,  a  town  in 
Bulgaria, situated  near  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  on  that  of  the  Otto- 
mans. Its  duration  was  to  be  li- 
mited to.  nine  months;  during 
which  time  the  territories  of  the 
Turks  and  Austrianswere  to  remain 
\nutualJy  unmolested,  and  not  to  be 
entei^d  by  the  opposite  parties : 
aDd  a  congress  was  to  be  held  for  a 
final  settlement  of  the  articles  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers,  at 
Bucharest,  or  Sistovia  in  Wallachia, 
as  shuuldbe  found  most  convenient 
to  the  plenipotentiaries;  to  be 
composed  of  the  ministers  of  the 

•  A  diplomatic  and  very  common  phrase,  importing  "  the  state  in  which  things 
were  befi>re  the  war,*' 


•  1 

parties  pnncipally  concerned,  tnid 
of  thoseof  the  three  allied  mediating 
powers.  Many  difficulties  occurred, 
and  unexpected  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  as  well  by  the 
Emperor  himself  as  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  of  Petersburg. 
These,  however,  by  the  powerful 
intervention  of  the  ^  mediating 
powers,  and  the  unwearied  applica- 
tion of  their  ministers,  were  hap- 
pily surmounted.  A  pacification 
was  concluded  between  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Turks,  on  the  ground  of 
the  Status  quo  ante  Bellum ;  •  and, 
through  the  influence  and  exer« 
tions  of  the  allied  powers,  a  con- 
vention was  formed  and  executed 
on  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of 
specifying  the  exact  limits  of 
their  extensive  frontiers. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

Progress '  of  the  Spirit  of  Freedom. — Moclifed  btf  the  different  Cht^ 
racters  of  Nations, '^Singular  Combination  of  a  Spirit  of  Liberty  with 
Aristocratical  Pride  and  Religious  6igotrij. — Political  Constitution 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, — Analogous  to  that  of  England.-^ Ar^ 

'  bitrary  Government  of  the  Emperor. — Discontents  of  the  People,'-^ 
Suppression  of  Monasteries: — Subversion  of  the  Constitution. — /m- 
prisonments  and  Emigrations.^^Emigrants  from  Brabant  assemble 
at  Breda, — Sequestration  of  all  the  Abbeys  of  Br4ibant,'^Efforts 
for  the  Prevention  of  Insurrection, — Conspiracy  against  the  Austrian 
Government  discovered.^-Attempts  to  check  Emigration  in  vaiit.— 
Declaration  of  the  States  of  Brabant  from  Breda, — Letter  from  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines  to  the  Pope  respecting  the  Conduct 
of  the  Emperor y  and  State  of  the  Country, — Insurrections. —  Valour 
and  Success  of  the  Insurgents, — Engagement  at  Tumhouiy  and  at 
Tirlemont, — Action  between  the  Austrians  and  Patriots  in  the  open 
Field.-^The  Patriots  become  Masters  of  the  Toton  and  Citadel  of 
Ghent, — Relaxation  of  Discipline  in  the  Austrian  Armies, — Advan-' 
tages  arising  to  the  Patriots  from  the  Reduction  of  Ghent, '-^The 
Emperor  mdeavours  to  reconcile  -the  Provinces  to  his  Government  by 
fair  Promises,-^  Dating  Attempt  of  a  Band  of  Patriots  in  the  Capital 
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o^  Brabant. — Succeeds.'^The  Austrian^  driven  out  of  Brussels,-^, 
Rejoicings  at  Brussels. — The  Slates  assume  the  Reins  of  Govern^ 
ment*'^  Confederation  between  the  States  of  Brabant  and  those  of 
Flanders. — Acceded  to  by  all  the  other  Provinces,  except  Limbourg. 
— The  United  Belgic  States  provide  for  their  Security  by  raising 
an  Army. — The  Austrian  Netherlands  at  this  Titrte  the  principal 
Object  qf  Political  Attention. — Reflections  on  the  usual  State  of 
weaker,  when  united  to  stronger  States. — Splendid  Hopes  from  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Provinces  from  the  Yoke  of  Austria* 


THE  spirit  of  liberty  and  inno- 
vation which  bad  now  been 
so  powerfully  excited,  pervaded  in 
some  degree,  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope; diversiCed  in  each  by  the 
predominant  features  in  the  national 
character.  In  France  it  was  marked 
by  quick  bursts  of  passion  and  sud- 
den decisions ;  in  Spain  by  caution 
and  deliberation ;  in  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  other  northern  states>  by 
candour  and  moderation ;  in  Great 
Britain  by  good  sense ;  and  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  by  a  pecu- 
liar, vigour  and  obstinacy  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  still  more  by  a  singular 
co-operation  of  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  parties,  which  were 
drawn  together,  by  common  op- 
pression and  danger,  for  a  time>  but 
could  not  possibly  be  amalgamat- 
ed :  for  in  that  country,  a  kind  pf 
double  aristocracy  seized  the  go- 
vernment, without  the  consent  of 
the  nation  at  large.  While  they  en- 
deavoured to  recover  and  maintain 
independence  on  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, they  withheld  the  claims  of 
freemen  from  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Liberty  appeared  under  the 
colo4ir8  of  aristocratical  pride  and 
religious  bigotry*  But  the  pro? 
gressiveapirit  of  freedom  demanded 
a  more  equal  representation,  and  a 
greater  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment for  the  great  body  of  the  peor 
plCb  Jealousy  and  dissentioo  pre-^ 
vailed;  and  a  civil  contest  was  on 
the  pelot  of  being  decided  by  arms. 
In  a  word>  the  course  of  even  a  few 


months  displayed  the  usual  ener- 
gies, distractions,  and  convulsions 
of  popular  governments. 

The  Belgian  nations  boast  of  hav- 
ing derived  their  liberties  and  the 
rudiments  of  their  free  constitution 
from  an  earlier  origin  than  any 
other  European  state,  even  that 
of  Venice  not  excepted ;  the  Bel- 
gae  having  been  exempted  from  se- 
veral taxes  imposed  on  the  other 
Gauls,  by  the  conquering  Romans. 
For  1 ,600  years  they  had  enjoyed 
those  privileges,  which  had  been 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  oaths  of 
all  their  sovereigns  upon  their  coro- 
nation, as  well  as  guaranteed  by  the 
neighbouring  powers  in  various 
treaties,  particularly  the  barrier 
treaty  of  1 7 1 5.  The  government  of 
the  low  countries,  coi^istingof  three 
branches,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
the  English  constitution.  As  Eng- 
lishmen, when  they  oppose  arbi- 
trary or  unwise  measures  of  admi- 
nistration, are  wont  to  plead  the 
general  inclinations  and  even  deter- 
mination of  the  people,  so  we  have 
found  the  remonstrants  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  pleading  in  opposition 
to  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  the  information 
they  had  received  from  the  Syndics 
or  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  rights  of  the  Flemings 
were  confirmed  by  a  long  series  of 
ages,  and  clearly  defined  by  ex  press 
and  written  engagements,  so.  we 
find  their  claims  toliberty,  imd  their 
remonstrances    against    arbitrary 
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poirertabeiinenibarrag8ed,and  dis- 
tmct>  plain»  bold^andalmost  dictato- 
rial. It  must  be  confessed  it  was 
not  in  tbia  style  that  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  Bngkod  ui^d  their  pre^ 
tensions  to  certain  rights  and  immu- 
nities in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth and.  James  the  First.  The> 
English  patriots  of  those  days  Mt 
the  dignity,  and  advanced  the  just 
claims  of  human  nature.  But  tiieir 
natural  being  blended  with  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  the  con- 
stitution not  yet  purged  from  the 
grossness  of  feudal  barbarism,  we 
find  in  their  speeches  in  parliament, 
as  well  as  in  their  addresses  and 
supplications,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  due  to  mankind,  with  a  re- 
verence almost  superstitious  for  the 
pensons  and  authority  of  princes. 
The  Belgic  remonstrants,  in  the 
compositions  addressed  to  the  60- 
vemora  General  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  thc^  Emperor  himself, 
without  violating  the  decorum  due 
to  sovereign  princes,  speak  with 
the  freedom  and  energy  of  ancient 
Romans. 

It  would  therefore  be  matter  of 
great  astonishment,  if  any  degree  of 
arrogance  and  precipitation  could 
be  matter  of  amazement  in  the 
conduct  of  the  restless  Joseph,  after 
the  concessions  which  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  make  in  September 
1787 :  after  that  ratification  which 
confirmed  them,  and  repeated  de- 
clarations of  moderate  and  just  de- 
signs, he  should  yet  a  second  time, 
and  with  scarcdy  any  intermission 
of  insidious  policy,  if  not  avowed 
tyranny,  labour  to  slip  the  yoke  of 
slavery  on  a  generous  people. 
Though  an  amnesty,  by  %he  ar- 
rangements just  mentioned,  had 
been  granted  by  the  Emperor,  it 
was  not  found  that  he  had'  laid  aside 
his  resentment  against  tliose  per- 
sons who  had  been  most  active  in 


the  late  opposition  to  hit  encroach- 
ments. Tlie  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction which  had  tasen  root  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  people  were  not  re- 
moved. Suspicions  were  still  en- 
tertained, and  upon  bo  slight 
grounds,  that  the  sovereign' sought 
to  strain  his  prerogative b^ood4u0 
bounds.  The  general  tenor  of  ad- 
ministration was  ill'Suited  to  gain 
popularity  or  confidence.  Instead 
of  those  lenient  measures  by  whieh 
angry  spirits  are  softened  and  con* 
ciliated,  a  harsh  and  severe  system 
of  governing  was  adopted.  The 
army  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mander who  was  thought  well  fitted 
to  carry  vigorous  orders  into  exe* 
cution.  The  strong  arm  of  autho>^ 
rity  was  lifted  up  to  intimidate  the 
assembly  of  the  states :  and  com- 
plaints were  justly  made  of  many 
acts,  at  once  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious. 

The  popular  discontent  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  new  seminary  of 
Louvain.  That  measure,  which  had 
been  insisted  on  by  the  sovereign  as 
a  condition  of  the  concessions  of 
September  1787,  was  perhaps  well 
enough  intended  to  promote  a  more 
liberal  education  in  theology,  and 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  bigotry ; 
but  highly  unacceptable  to  the 
clergy  and  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion, was  obstinately  urged  witii  toe 
little  regard  to  religious  prejudicea^ 
the  temper  of  the  times,  or  the  pri* 
vileges  of  the  country.  Innovations 
may  be  sudden;  —  improvements 
must  be  gradual.  Severities  wer^ 
inflicted  on  such  of  the  ecclesiastics 
as  were  the  lieast  obedient  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Sovereign  relating 
to  his  seminary.  The  soldiery  wene 
employed  tojenforce  har^  edicts ; 
and  a  Catholic  Prince,  tbroogh  ex- 
cess of  zeal  for  toleration,  became 
intoleriant  to  his  Catholic  subjects: 

These 
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These  indiscreet  proceedings, 
beheld  with  disgust  by  all  the  pro* 
vinces,  were  particularly  odious  in 
Brabant ;  which  ranks  Louvain 
among  her  principal  cities,  and 
has  a  special  care  of  its  privileges. 

The  minds  of  men,  already  indis*- 
posed  and  alarmed  for  their  civil 
rights,  were  more  inflamed  by  re- 
ligious zeal.  A  general  discontent 
prevailed ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1788,  the  states  of  Brabant  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
measures  of  government,  by  refus« 
log  to  grant  the  ordinary  supplies. 

This  refusal  drew  on  the  states 
the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, already  irritated  by  the  re- 
sistance that  had  been  made  to  his 
seminary.  The  monarch  yielding 
to  his  resentment,  now  suffered 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  violence ; 
by  an  edict  addressed  to  the  province 
of  Brabant  in  1789,  he  not  only 
annulled  the  ratification  of  con- 
cessions by  which  the  former  dis« 
turbances  had  been  composed,  to- 
gether with  the  subsequent  amnesty, 
but  as  if  disengaged  from  that  com- 
p^cty  into  which  he  had  entered  at 
his  accession,  he  recalled  his  inau- 
gural oath  to  maintain  the  joyous 
entry,  or  the  privileges  of  the  Bra- 
bantine  people.  He  signified  that 
those  establishments  created  in  the 
year  1787)  which  had  caused  so 
great  alarms,  and  which  he  had 
agreed  to  abolish,  should  be  revived 
in  their  full  extent;  that  the  in- 
tendants  should  forthwith  enter  on 
their  offices;  and  that  no  abbots 
were  to  be  named  in  future  to  the 
vacant  abbies  in  Brabant.  And  he 
denounced  severe  chastisement  to 
all  who  should  in  anywise  call  in 
question,  or  oppose  those  acts  of 
his  administration.  The  council  of 
Brabant  having,  according  to  its 
known  privileges,  refused  to  give 
its  sanction  to  edicts  repugnant  to 


the  laws,  the  supreme  tribunal 
which  formed  the  main  support  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country  was 
suppressed.  The  care  of  the  public 
revenue,  which  belonged  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council,  was  commit- 
ted to  a  council  appointed  by  a 
com  mission  from  the  Prince.  The 
states  of  Brabant  felt  the  effects  of 
the  Sovereign's  displeasure  inother 
respects.  The  power  which  they 
had  exercised  in  withholding  the 
subsidies,  was  affirmed  not  to  belong 
to  them  of  right.  As  it  had  been 
declared  that  no  abbots  were  in  fu- 
ture to  be  named  in  Brabant,  the 
suppression  of  the  first  order  of  the 
states  was  denounced  by  that  de- 
claration. The  third  order,  that 
is,  the  deputies  of  the  Commons, 
sot  sufficiently  complaisant  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  improperly  and 
whimsically  constructed.  All  the 
barriers  which  a  respectable  con- 
stitution had  set  up  against  the 
encroachment^  of  princes,  were 
thrown  down.  The  joyous  entry 
was  represented  as  encumbered 
with  useless  articles.  That  ancient 
charter  of  Brabant,  by  which  the 
people  claim  to  be  released  from 
suite  and  service  to  their  princes 
till  reparation  be  made  for  the  in- 
fringement of  rights,  was  treated  as 
a  vain  pretension,  founded  on  error. 
The  sovereign  having  set  forth  that 
embarrassment  which  the  joyous 
entry  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
states  gave  to  his  measures,  did  not 
conceal  his  purpose  of  new  model- 
ling, by  his  own  authority,  the  con- 
stitution into  such  a  form,  that  the 
operations  of  government  should 
no  longer  be  perplexed  or  disturbed 
by  that  embarrassment.  His  great 
design  was,  to  establisii  one  simple 
and  uniform  system  of  military  go- 
vernment throughout  the  whole  of 
his  widely  extended  dominions :  by 
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which  means  all  distinctions  of  go- 
verntnent,  religion,  laws  and  privi- 
Ij^ges,  being  annihilated,  and  the 
people  formed  into  one  mass,  they 
would  at  once  be  more  easily  go- 
verned at  home,  and  present  a 
more  powerful  engine  of  foreign 
conquest. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  on  contem- 
plating such  conduct,  to.  refrain 
from  some  expressions  of  surprise 
and  indignation,  that  any  human 
beingy  however  exalted  his  rank  or 
hereditary  pretensions,  should  con- 
sider so  many  nations  as  merely 
tools  of  his  ambition  and  even  ca- 
price. But  if  it  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  he  was  governed  in 
all  his  multifarious  and  ever  chang- 
ing schemes  by  a  sincere  regard  to 
the  good  of  mankind,  how  great 
the  folly  and  arrogance  to  imagine, 
that  he  could  make  nations  happy 
in  spite  of  themselves^  and  in  op- 
position to  their  dearest  prepos- 
sessions and  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices ! 

Whilst  the  reign  of  despotism 
was  thus  openly  proolaimed,  the 
displeasure  of  administration  was 
directed  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
against  those  from  whom  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  system  was  ap- 
prehended. Many,  on  vain  pre- 
tences, and  conlrarily  to  the  known 
forms  of  law  in  the  province,  were 
imprisoned;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of 
property,  emigrated  to  the  adjacent 
countries. 

The  Belgians  beholding  the  en- 
tire overthrow  of  a  constitution  that 
bad  been  maintained  through  so 
many  ages,  and  persuaded  that  their 
'kit  resource  was  to  be  found  in 
arat,  ditplaved  the  standard  of  re- 
volt:  and  the  same  month  of  Oc- 
.tober*  1789»  that  announced  the 
'  taimg  of  Bdgrade  from  the  Turks, 


declared  to  the  Emperor  the  revolt 
of  his  subjects  in  the  low  countries. 
While  they  were  stimulated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  a  just  cause,  and  an 
indignation  at  insolence  and  op* 
pression,  they  were  encouraged,  on 
the  other,  by  occupation  of  the 
Austrian  armies  in  the  Turkish 
war,  and  the  embarrassments  that 
had  arisen  out  of  that  event :  they 
possessed  vast  resources  in  their 
own  country,  and  they  might  rea^ 
•onably  hope  for  support  from 
Prussia,  whose  armies  already  me- 
naced the  Austrian  frontiers,  and 
all  other  foreign  powers  who  might 
be  actuated,  either  by  a  general 
sympathy  with  their  own  nation,  or 
by  hostility  to  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Austrians  or  of  the  Rus- 
sians :  powers  separately  formida- 
ble, but  in  conjunction  alarming. 

Their  first  enterprizes  in  arms 
were  successful.  Bodies  of  armed 
men  rose  up  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces. Great  exertions  of  valour 
were  made  by  men  undisciplined 
in  war,  but  not  sparing  of  blood  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  By  a  rapid 
train  of  success,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  Austrian  garrisons 
were  worsted  and  dislodged  from 
the  great  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 
Even  the  city  of  Brussels,  where  the 
Imperialists  were  in  the  greatest 
strength,  and  where  they  had  de* 
termined  to  make  the  greatest  re- 
sistance, the  Austrian  General  wa9 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  signal 
valour  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  could  be  nothing  more 
natural  than  for  the  emigrants  to 
take  refuge  and  assemble  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  possessed  by  a 
kindred  people  who  had,  by  their 
virtues,  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  same  tyranny  which  they 
themselves  found  so  grievous  and 
intolerable.  WhilejBome  retired  to 
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Fmnee  and  to  other  places,  the 
l^atett  liumber  repaired  to  the 
fl'ontier  of  the  United  Provinces : 
but  principally  to  the  Lordship  and 
neignbourhood  of  Breda,  in  the 
province  of  Holland  ;*  which  be- 
came their  head  quarters.  The 
isRiigration  from  Brabant,  which 
had  at  first  been  confined  to  the 
higher  orders  and  people  of  pro- 
perty,  was  quickly  increased  in 
numbers,  by  an  accession  of  active 
and  resolute  young  men  from  all 
the  provinces ;  which  beheld  in  the 
ifate  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant 
the  approaching  fall  of  their  own 
liberties. 

The  Austrian  government  were 
ait  first  so  far  from  taking  any  mea* 
sures  for  putting  a  stop  to  emigra-^ 
tion,  that  they  considered  it-as  ra-^ 
ther  a  fortunate  circumstance:  and 
the  country  would  thus  be  cleared 
tifn  great  ncmtber  of  dissfibcted 
persons  without  any  trouble.  For 
the  Emperor  himself,  he  seems  to 
liave  been  well  pleased  with  at)  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  two  darling 
passions  :-^a  rapacity  for  mbitely, 
iind  an  eagerness  to  humble  and 
bverthrow  the  cicrgy.t  He  issued 
^  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  revenues.  He 
suppressed  notlessthan  160  monas- 


tic establtshmenta.  The  only  pr^ 
caution  he  ap]^ars  to  have  ase^p 
was,  that  in  this  great  luppressioo, 
the  men  were.noore  favoured  than 
the  women.  Of  the  male  convbnU 
only  forty  were  sequestered:  of 
the  nunneries,  110.  Such  an  «r* 
bitrary  invasion  of  so  much  proper^ 
ty  in  a  country  so  long  in  the  tn» 
joyment  of  freedom,  and  that  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  the  clergjr,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  most  odious  light,  raited 
a  general  outcry,  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  men,  particularly  the  pea^ 
sants  (the  most  numerous  and 
hardy  class)  for  insurrection. 

The  Flemings,^  who  had  long 
brooded  (according  to  their  na^ 
tional  character)  over  their  injuries 
in  sullen  silence,  which  served  only 
to  render  them  more  determined  in 
their  resolutions,  and  more  impla- 
cable in  their  resentments,  began 
now  to  form  bold  designs,  and  to 
give  ventto  the  ra!HK)urthat  preyed 
on  their  minds,  in  action. 

General  d'Alton,^  the  great  tool 
of  imperial  tyranny  in  the  Nether^ 
landd,  drawing  detachments  fronli 
different  garrisons,  sent  them  tb 
scour  such  parts  of  the  country  aa 
were  deemed  most  disaffected,  with 
orders  to  take  up  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  all  vagabonds.  With  this 
latitude  of  commission,  the  troops 
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*  A  patrimQny  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange* 

f  The  characters  of  m6n  at  the  opposite  estremes  of  sfociety,  appear  in  some  re- 
spects perfi^fly  to  eoincfide;  the  one  class  being  jj^Yaced  by  their  situation  abo^e^ 
regard  to  the  63nnpatiby  of  the  greater  and  of  the  best  part  of  mankind ;  and  the 
other  below  i  t :  a  matter  of  fact  which  affords  a  very  «tiikiBg  illustration  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  sentiments  and  views  that  actuated  the 
Emperor  Jdseph  on  thts  occa6i6n  we're  not  very  difier^nt  fr6m  those  that  dictated 
the  massacres  and  confeeat?ohs  in  France  in  J7»2, 1793,  and  1794. 

t  S«  not  only  the  Inhiibitaats  of  FlMi^ers,  the  maritime,  richest,  and  most  popii* 
I0UI9,  but  also  these  of  the  other  provinces,  were  forlnerly  and  until  the  recent  re- 
vival of  Reman  appellations,^  generally  called. 

.  §  A  soldier  of  tortune,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
fbr  an  account  of  this  military  ad^titurer,  We  refer  odr  r^adto^  to  dur  Vbl.  SI ; 
hein^;U^f9rl9!89t 
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were  in  fact  \eh  at  liberty  to  take 
up  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Many 
disorders  and  much  violence  was 
committed.  The  prisons  were 
filled  with  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  cut  off  from  all  means  and 
hopes  of  redress :  and  by  the  injus- 
tice and  sacrilege  of  the  Emperor, 
thus  executed  by  them  whom  they 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  military  mercenary  ruffians,  the 
general  odium  against  the  Austrian 

fovernment    was    carried  to   the 
ighest  pitch  of  abhorrence.     A 
conspiracy  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  design,  must  have  consisted 
of  a  very  great  number  of  persons, 
was  formed  and  carried  on  in  the 
very  seat  of  government  and  heart 
of  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.    It 
was    resolved  to   undermine   the 
house  of  Count  Trautmandorf,  the 
Emperor's  civil  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  his  militarv 
tool  General  d' Alton,  together  with 
the  guard-house ;  and  to  blow  up 
thos^  buildings,  together  with  their 
possessors,  into  the  air  with  gun- 
powder. The  conspirators,  during 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
explosion,  were  to  seize  the  arsenal 
with  the  citv  gates,  and  to  admit 
several  small  bodies  of  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  prepared,  and  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.    This  gun- 
powder plot,  which  was  laid  in  the 
month  of  August  1789,  and  spee- 
dily to  be  executed,  being  disco- 
vered, above  twenty  suspected  per- 
sons were  immediately  taken  up  ; 
and  the  number  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been   much   cncreascd, 
and  a  long   succession  of  severe 
punishments  have  ensued,   if  the 
troubles  now  fast  approaching  had 
not  put  an  end  to  this  and  similar 
prosecutions. 

Kile  numbers  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  emigrants  and  others  dis- 


affected to  government  being  daily 
increased,  the  plan  of  purging  the 
country  by  emigration  wasdianged. 
The  magistrates  were  ordered  not 
to  grant  passports :  and  the  emi- 
grated   nobles    and   clergy  were 
charged  by  proclamation  to  return, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.    But  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  too 
much  Interested  in  the  common 
cause,  to  lay  any  restraint  that  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  its   promotion;  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  forfeiture,  which  they 
well  knew  no  compliance  could 
avert,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  the 
EmperorV  power  to  inflict  the  pe- 
nalty.   The  emigration  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  di- 
minution.     Nothing  less  than  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  advantage 
of  numerous  and  well-chosen  posts 
and  garrisons,  could  have  cTOCtu- 
ally  restrained  emigration  from  pro- 
vinces so    open  onall  sides,  inter- 
sected by  so  many  rivers  and  canals 
opening  an  easy  and  various  coYti- 
monication  with  other  countries, 
and  in  the  near  vicinity  and  uncom- 
mon variety  of  unconnected  states. 
In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, the  dangerous  ambition,  with 
the  ever-restless  and  insidious  po- 
licy of  Joseph,  had  inspired  all  the 
neighbouring  powers  with  a  desire 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  frufstrating  hift  d6- 
signs,  and  humbling  his  prid^.  And 
while    the  ruling  powers  hi  th& 
neighbouring  states,  were  so  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  Fle- 
mings from  motives  of  polTc^,  their 
subjects,  from  ties  of  affinity  and 
blood,  long  habits  of  commercial 
intercourse,  private  friendship,  and 
above  all,  a  general  comftilsefatiioh 
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FVanee  and  to  other  places,  the 
greatest  number  repaired  to  the 
fl'Ontier  of  the  United  Provinces : 
but  principally  to  the  Lordship  and 
neignbourhood  of  Breda,  in  the 
province  of  Holland  ;*  which  be- 
came their  head  quarters.  The 
emigration  from  Brabant,  which 
had  at  first  been  confined  to  the 
higher  orders  and  people  of  pro- 
perty,  was  quickly  increased  in 
numbers,  by  an  accession  of  active 
and  resolute  young  men  from  all 
the  provinces ;  which  beheld  in  the 
iate  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant 
the  approaching  fall  of  their  own 
liberties. 

The  Austrian  government  were 
at  first  so  far  irom  taking  any  mea- 
sures for  putting  a  stop  to  emigra-^ 
tion,  that  they  considered  it  as  ra- 
ther a  fortunate  circumstance:  and 
the  country  would  thus  be  cleared 
of  a  great  number  of  dissfibcted 
persons  without  any  trouble.  For 
the  Emperor  himself,  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  with  at)  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  two  dariirtg 
)>a8sions:-^a  rapacity  for  mortcfy, 
iind  an  eagerness  to  humble  and 
overthrow  the  clergy.t  He  issued 
a  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  revenues.  He 
suppressed  notlessthan  160  monas- 


tic establtshmenta.  The  only  pi^ 
caution  he  apj^ars  to  have  aseip 
was,  that  in  this  great  fuppressioo, 
the  men  were  more  favoured  than 
the  women.  Of  the  male  convisnts 
only  forty  were  sequestered :  of 
the  nunneries,  1 10.  Such  an  «r<^ 
bitrary  invasion  of  so  much  pn^^er* 
ty  in  a  country  so  long  in  the  En- 
joyment of  fireedom,  and  tliat  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  the  clergy,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  most  odious  light,  raised 
a  general  outcry,  and  prepared  the 
mmds  of  men,  particularly  the  pea^ 
sants  (the  most  numerous  and 
hardy  class)  for  insurrection. 

The  Flemings,!  who  had  long 
brooded  (according  to  their  na^ 
tional  character)  over  their  injnries 
in  sullen  silence,  which  served  onhf 
to  render  them  more  deteribined  ia 
their  resolutions,  and  more  impla- 
cable in  their  resentments,  bc^an 
now  to  form  bold  designs,  ana  to 
give  ventto  the  rancourtbat  preyed 
on  their  minds,  in  action. 

General  d'Alton,^  the  grettt  tool 
of  imperial  tyranny  in  the  N^theih- 
landd,  drawing  detachmetitSs  fttnh 
different  garrisons,  sent  theHb  t6 
scour  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
were  deemed  most  disaffected,  with 
orders  to  take  up  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  all  vagabonds.  With  thn 
latitude  of  commission,  the  troops 
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♦  A  patrimQny  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

f  The  characters  of  men  at  the  opposite  estremes  of  society,  appear  in  some  re- 
spects perf^tly  to  coincide ;  the  one  class  being  placed  by  their  situation  above^ 
regard  to  the  sympatiby  of  the  greater  and  of  the  best  part  of  mankind ;  and  the 
other  below  i  t :  a  matter  of  fact  which  affords  a  very  «trikiBg  illustration  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  sentiments  and  views  t^t  actuated  the 
Emperor  Joseph  on  this  occasion  were  not  very  difierent  frtJm  those  that  dictated 
the  massaeres  and  confiSi^otis  in  FMtnce  in  1792, 1793,  and  1794. 

t  Se  not  only  the  tnhlibitants  of  Flantders,  the  maritime,  richest,  and  most  pnpa* 
louB,  but  also  these  of  the  other  provinces,  were  formerly  and  until  the  recent  re- 
vival of  Reman  appellations,,  generally  called. 

§  A  soldier  of  tortune,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
Tor  an  account  <if  this  military  ad^Aturet,  We  refer  oor  readtt«  to  our  Vbl.  H; 
Mtif\i»XforVI8^ 
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were  in  fact  \e(t  at  liberty  to  take 
up  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Maoy 
disorders  and  much  violence  was 
committed.  The  prisons  were 
filled  with  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  cut  off  from  all  means  and 
hopes  of  redress :  and  by  the  injus- 
tice and  sacrilege  of  the  Emperor, 
thus  executed  by  them  whom  they 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  military  mercenary  ruffians,  the 
general  odium  against  the  Austrian 

fovernment    was    carried  to  the 
ighest  pitch  of  abhorrence.    A 
conspiracy  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  design,  must  have  consisted 
of  a  very  great  number  of  persons, 
was  formed  and  carried  on  in  the 
very  seat  of  government  and  heart 
of  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.    It 
was    resolved  to   undermine   the 
house  of  Count  Trautmandorf,  the 
Emperor's  civil  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  his  military 
tool  General  d' Alton,  together  with 
the  guard-house ;  and  to  blow  up 
thos^  buildings,  together  with  their 
possessors,  into  the  air  with  gun- 
powder. The  conspirators,  during 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
explosion,  were  to  seize  the  arsenal 
with  the  citv  gates,  and  to  admit 
several  small  bodies  of  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  prepared,  and  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.     This  gun- 
powder plot,  which  was  laid  in  the 
month  of  August  1789,  and  spee- 
dily to  be  executed,  being  disco- 
vered, above  twenty  suspected  per- 
sons were  immediately  taken  up  ; 
and  the  number  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  much   cncreascd, 
and  a  long   succession  of  severe 
punishments  have  ensued,   if  the 
troubles  now  fast  approaching  had 
not  put  an  end  to  this  and  similar 
prosecutions. 

Klie  numbers  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  emigrants  and  others  dis- 


affected to  government  being  daily 
mcreased,  the  plan  of  purging  the 
country  by  emigration  wasdianged. 
The  magistrates  were  ordered  not 
to  grant  passports :  and  the  emi- 
grated   nobles    and   clergy  were 
charged  by  proclamation  to  return, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.    But  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  too 
much  interested  in  the  common 
cause,  to  lay  any  restraint  that  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  its  promotion;  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  forfeiture,  which  they 
well  knew  no  compliance  could 
avert,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  the 
Emperor's  power  to  inflict  the  pe- 
nalty.   The  emigration  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  di- 
minution.     Nothing  less  than  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  advantage 
of  numerous  and  well-chosen  posts 
and  garrisons,  could  have  efl^ctu- 
ally  restrained  emigration  from  pro- 
vinces so    open  onall  sides,  inter- 
sected by  so  many  rivers  and  canals 
opening  an  easy  and  various  com- 
munication with  other  countries, 
and  in  the  near  vicinity  and  uncom- 
mon variety  of  unconnected  states. 
In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, the  dangerous  ambition,  with 
the  ever-restless  and  insidious  po- 
licy of  Joseph,  had  inspired  all  the 
neighbouring  powers  with  a  desire 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  frujJtrating  hift  de- 
signs, and  humbling  his  prid^.  AtA 
while    the  ruling  powers  iti  th& 
neighbouring  states,  were  so  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  Fle- 
mings from  motives  of  polTcy,  their 
subjects,  from  ties  of  affinity  and 
blood,  long  habits  of  commercial 
intercourse,  private  friendship,  and 
above  all,  a  general  comftils^fatioh 
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FVanee  and  to  other  places,  the 
greatett  liumber  repaired  to  the 
fl'ontier  of  the  Uoited  Provinces : 
biit  principallj  to  the  Lordship  and 
neignbourhood  of  Breda,  in  the 
province  of  Holland  ;*  which  be- 
came their  head  quarters.  The 
isRiigration  from  Brabant,  which 
had  at  first  been  confined  to  the 
higher  orders  and  people  of  pro- 
perty, was  quickly  increased  in 
numbers,  by  an  accession  of  active 
and  resolute  young  men  from  all 
the  provinces ;  which  beheld  in  the 
iate  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant 
the  approaching  fall  of  their  own 
liberties. 

The  Austrian  government  were 
ait  first  so  far  from  taking  any  mea- 
sures for  putting  a  stop  to  emigra-^ 
tion,  that  they  considered  it -as  ra- 
ther a  fortunate  circumstance:  and 
the  country  would  thus  be  cleared 
t>f  a  great  number  of  dissfii^ed 
persons  without  any  trouble.  For 
the  Emperor  himsdf,  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  with  ab  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  two  darling 
passions  :-^a  rapacity  for  mbriey, 
iind  an  eagerness  to  humble  and 
overthrow  the  clergy.t  He  issued 
a  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  revenues.  He 
suppressed  notlessthanl60  monas- 


tic establishments.  The  only  pi^ 
caution  h6  apj^ars  to  have  asei, 
was,  that  in  this  great  fuppreasioiii 
the  men  were  more  favoured  than 
the  women.  Of  the  male  convisnts 
only  forty  were  sequestered :  of 
the  nunneries,  1 10.  Such  an  ar* 
bitrary  invasion  of  so  much  proper* 
ty  in  a  country  so  long  in  the  En- 
joyment of  fireedom,  and  that  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  the  clergy,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  most  odious  light,  rataed 
a  general  outcry,  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  men,  particularly  the  pea^ 
sants  (the  most  numerous  and 
hardy  class)  for  insurrection. 

The  Flemings,!  who  had  long 
brooded  (according  to  their  na^ 
tional  character)  over  their  injnries 
in  sullen  silence,  which  Betred  only 
to  render  them  more  determined  ia 
their  resolutions,  and  more  impla- 
cable in  their  resentments,  bcmn 
now  to  form  bold  designs,  andtt 
give  vent  to  the  rancour  that  preyed 
on  their  minds,  in  action. 

General  d'Alton,^  the  gri^at  tool 
of  imperial  tyrat)ny  in  the  N^thet^ 
lands,  drawing  detachmetitSs  fiiMH 
different  garrisons,  sent  theisi  tb 
scour  such  parts  of  the  country  aa 
were  deemed  most  disaflected,  with 
orders  to  take  up  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  all  vagabonds.  With  this 
latitude  of  commission,  the  troops 
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*  A  patrimQny  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

f  The  characters  of  men  at  the  opposite  estremes  of  society,  appear  in  some  pb- 
spects  perfectly  to  coincide ;  the  one  class  being  placed  by  their  situation  above^ 
regard  to  tiie  sympatiby  of  the  gretter  and  of  the  best  part  of  mankind ;  and  tbe 
other  below  it :  a  matter  of  fact  which  aflbrds  a  very  fitriking  illustration  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  sentiments  and  views  Uiat  actuated  the 
Emperor  Jdseph  on  this  occasion  we're  not  very  difierent  frcJm  those  tihat  dictated 
the  massacres  and  coiife<iaitiotis  in  Prance  in  1792, 1793,  and  1794. 

{  Se  not  only  the  inhiibitants  of  Flantders,  the  maritime,  richest,  and  most  pupa* 
louB,  but  also  those  of  the  other  provinces,  were  formerly  and  until  the  recent  re* 
vival  of  Roman  appellations,  generally  called. 

§  A  soldier  of  tortune,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master, 
fbr  an  account  of  this  military  adtetturer,  we  refer  oor  readtt«  to  dur  Vbl.  Bi ; 
being  that  for  178©-. 
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were  in  fact  \eh  at  liberty  to  take 
up  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Many 
disorders  and  much  violence  was 
committed.      The    prisons    were 
filled  with  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  cut  off  from  all  means  and 
hopes  of  redress :  and  by  the  injus- 
tice and  sacrilege  of  the  £mperor» 
thus  executed  by  them  whom  they 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  military  mercenary  ruffians,  the 
general  odium  against  the  Austrian 
government    was    carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  abhorrence.     A 
conspiracy  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  design,  must  have  consisted 
of  a  very  great  number  of  persons, 
was  formed  and  carried  on  in  the 
very  seat  of  government  and  heart 
of  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.    It 
was    resolved  to   undermine   the 
house  of  Count  Trautmandorf,  the 
Emperor's  civil  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  his  military 
tool  General  d' Alton,  together  with 
the  guard-house ;  and  to  blow  up 
thos^  buildings,  together  with  their 
possessors,  into  Uie  air  with  gun- 
powder. The  conspirators,  durine 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
explosion,  were  to  seize  the  arsenal 
with  the  city  gates,  and  to  admit 
several  small  bodies  of  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  prepared,  and  at 
hand  for  the  'purpose.     This  gun- 
powder plot,  «vhich  was  laid  in  the 
month  of  August  1789,  and  spee- 
dily to  be  executed,  being  disco- 
vered, above  twenty  suspected  per- 
sons were  immediately  taken  up  ; 
and  the  number  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been   much   cncreascd, 
and  a  long  succession  of  severe 
punishments  have  ensued,   if  the 
troubles  now  fast  approaching  had 
not  put  an  end  to  this  and  similar 
prosecutions. 

Ithe  numbers  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  emigrants  and  others  dis- 


affected to  government  being  daily 
increased,  the  plan  of  purging  the 
country  by  emigration  wasdianged. 
The  magistrates  were  ordered  not 
to  grant  passports :  and  the  emi- 
grated   nobles    and   clergy  were 
charged  by  proclamation  to  return, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.    But  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  too 
much  interested  in  the  common 
cause,  tolay  any  restraint  that  cotdd 
possibly  be  avoided,  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  its  promotion;  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  laughed  at  the 
threat   of  forfeiture,  which  they 
well  knew  no  compliance  could 
avert,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  the 
Emperor's  power  to  inflict  the  pe« 
nalty.    The  emigration  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  di- 
minution.     Nothing  less  than  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  advantage 
of  numerous  and  well-chosen  posts 
and  garrisons,  could  have  eTOCtu- 
ally  restrained  emigration  from  pro- 
vinces so    open  onall  sides,  inter- 
sected by  so  many  rivers  and  canals 
opening  an  easy  and  various  com- 
munication with  other  countries, 
and  in  the  near  vicinity  and  uncom« 
mon  variety  of  unconnected  states. 
In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, the  dangerous  ambition,  with 
the  ever-restless  and  insidious  po- 
licy of  Joseph,  had  inspired  all  the 
neighbouring  powers  with  a  desire 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  fruj^trating  his  de- 
signs, and  humbling  his  prid^.  An:d 
while    the  ruling  powers  iti  the 
neighbouring  states,  were  so  fiSt- 
vourably  disposed  towards  the  Fle- 
mings from  motives  of  polTcj',  theit 
subjects,  from  ties  of  affinity  and 
blood,  long  habits  of  commercial 
intercourse,  private  friendship,  and 
above  all,  a  general  comftiisefatloh 
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Fmnce  and  to  other  places,  the 
greatest  dumber  repaired  to  the 
fl^outier  of  the  United  Provinces : 
but  principally  to  the  Lordship  and 
neighbourhood  of  Breda,  in  the 
province  of  Holland  ;*  which  be- 
came their  head  quarters.  The 
(emigration  from  Brabant,  which 
had  at  first  been  confined  to  the 
higher  orders  and  people  of  pro- 
perty, was  quickly  increased  in 
numbers,  by  an  accession  of  active 
and  resolute  young  men  from  all 
the  provinces ;  which  beheld  in  the 
ifate  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant 
the  approaching  fall  of  their  own 
liberties. 

The  Austrian  government  were 
ait  first  so  far  firom  taking  any  mea- 
sures for  putting  a  stop  to  emigra-» 
tion,  that  they  considered  it  as  ra- 
ther a  fortunate  circumstance:  and 
the  country  would  thus  be  cleared 
tkf  a  great  number  of  disafibcted 
persons  without  any  trouble.  For 
the  Emperor  himsdf»  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  two  darling 
passions  :*-a  rapacity  for  moitey, 
iind  an  eagerness  to  humble  and 
^overthrow  the  clergy .t  He  issued 
a  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  revenues.  He 
suppressed  notless  than  160  monas- 


tic establishmenta.  The  only  pi^ 
caution  he  apj^rs  to  have  asedp 
was,  that  in  this  great  fuppreasion, 
the  men  were  noore  favoured  than 
the  women.  Of  the  male  convboti 
only  forty  were  sequestered:  of 
the  nunneries,  110.  Such  an  ar* 
bitrary  invasion  of  so  much  proper* 
ty  in  a  country  so  long  in  the  En- 
joyment of  fireedom,  and  that  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  the  clergy,  wa»  con- 
sidered in  a  most  odious  light,  rataed 
a  general  outcry,  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  men,  particularly  the  pea^ 
sants  (the  most  numerous  and 
hardy  class]  for  insurrection. 

The  Flemings,^:  who  had  long 
brooded  (according  to  their  n*^ 
tional  character)  over  their  injories 
in  sullen  silence,  which  served  only 
to  render  them  more  deterioined  in 
their  resolutions,  and  more  itnptap 
cable  in  their  resentments,  besM 
now  to  form  bold  designs,  anil  to 
giveventto  the  rancourtbat  preyed 
on  their  minds,  in  action. 

General  d' Alton,  $  the  grettt  tool 
of  imperial  tyranny  in  the  Nethet<- 
lands,  drawing  detachments  fttMH 
different  garrisons,  sent  them  16 
scour  such  parts  of  the  country  aa 
were  deemed  most  disafiected,  wldl 
orders  to  take  up  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  all  vagabonds.  With  this 
latitude  of  commission,  the  troops 
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*  A  patrirnqny  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

f  The  characters  of  men  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  society,  appear  in  some  re- 
spects perfectiy  to  coincide  5  the  one  class  being  placed  by  their  situation  above«« 
regard  to  tiie  83rmpatby  of  the  gretter  and  of  the  best  part  of  mankind ;  and  tiK 
other  below  it :  a  matter  of  fact  which  aflbrds  a  very  striking  illustration  of  Dr.  Adan 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  ^ntiments.  The  sentiments  and  views  that  actuated  the 
£mperor  Jdseph  on  this  occasion  we're  not  very  differefnt  fr6m  those  that  dictated 
the  massacres  and  confiseaitiotis  in  Franee  in  1792, 1793,  and  1794. 

X  S6  not  only  the  inhkbitants  o€  Flanders,  the  maritime,  richest,  and  most  popa- 
lorn,  but  B^so  thoae  of  the  other  provinces,  were  formerly  and  until  the  recent  re- 
vival of  Roman  appellations,  generally  called. 

§  A  soldier  of  fortune,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
fVw  an  account  of  this  ttiilrtaty  adventurer,  We  refer  oar  rea^efrs  todurVbl.  ^I; 
hein|^tbfttibrl789-. 
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were  in  fact  \eh  at  liberty  to  take 
up  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Many 
disorders  and  much  violence  was 
committed.      The    prisons    were 
filled  with  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  cut  off  from  all  means  and 
hopes  of  redress :  and  by  the  injus- 
tice and  sacrilege  of  the  £mperor» 
thus  executed  by  them  whom  they 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  military  mercenary  ruffians,  the 
general  odium  against  the  Austrian 
government    was    carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  abhorrence.     A 
conspiracy  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  design,  must  have  consisted 
of  a  very  great  number  of  persons, 
was  formed  and  carried  on  in  the 
very  seat  of  government  and  heart 
of  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.    It 
was    resolved  to   undermine   the 
house  of  Count  Trautmandorf,  the 
Emperor's  civil  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  his  military 
tool  General  d' Alton,  together  with 
the  guard-house ;  and  to  blow  up 
thos^  buildings,  together  with  their 
possessors,  into  the  air  with  gun- 
powder. The  conspirators,  durine 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
explosion,  were  to  seize  the  arsenal 
with  the  city  gatefi,  and  to  admit 
several  small  bodies  of  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  prepared,  and  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.     This  gun- 
powder plot,  «vhich  was  laid  in  the 
month  of  August  1789,  and  spee- 
dily to  be  executed,  being  disco- 
vered, above  twenty  suspected  per- 
sons were  immediately  taken  up  ; 
and  the  number  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been   much   cncreascd, 
and  a  long   succession  of  severe 
punishments  have  ensued,   if  the 
troubles  now  fast  approaching  had 
not  put  an  end  to  this  and  similar 
prosecutions. 

The  numbers  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  emigrants  and  others  dis- 


affected to  government  being  daily 
increased,  the  plan  of  purging  the 
country  by  emigration  wasdianged. 
The  magistrates  were  ordered  not 
to  grant  passports :  and  the  emi- 
grated   nobles    and   clergy  were 
charged  by  proclamation  to  return, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.    But  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  too 
much  interested  in  the  common 
cause,  tolay  any  restraint  that  cotdd 
possibly  be  avoided,  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  its  promotion;  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  forfeiture,  which  they 
well  knew  no  compliance  could 
avert,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  the 
EmperorV power  to  inflict  the  pe- 
nalty.   The  emigration  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  or  di- 
minution.     Nothing  less  than  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  advantage 
of  numerous  and  well-chosen  posts 
and  garrisons,  could  have  oTOCtu- 
ally  restrained  emigration  from  pro- 
vinces so   open  onall  sides,  inter- 
sected by  so  many  rivers  and  canals 
opening  an  easy  and  various  com- 
munication with  other  countries, 
and  in  the  near  vicinity  and  uncom- 
mon variety  of  unconnected  states. 
In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, the  dangerous  ambition,  with 
the  ever-restless  and  insidious  po- 
licy of  Joseph,  had  inspired  all  the 
neighbouring  powers  with  a  desire 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  fVuistrating  his  de- 
signs, and  humbling  his  prid^.  An:d 
while    the  ruling  powers  iti  th^ 
neighbouring  states,  were  so  fiSt- 
vourably  disposed  towards  the  Fle- 
mings from  motives  of  polTcy,  their 
subjects,  firom  ties  of  affinity  and 
blood,  long  habits  of  (commercial 
intercourse,  private  friendship,  and 
above  all,  a  general  comftiisefatfoh 
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Fmnce  and  to  other  places,  the 
greatest  tiumher  repaired  to  the 
fl*ot)tier  of  the  United  Provinces : 
but  principally  to  the  Lordship  and 
neighbourhood  of  Breda,  in  the 
proyince  of  Holland  ;*  which  be- 
came their  head  quarters.  The 
(emigration  from  Brabant,  which 
had  at  first  been  confined  to  the 
higher  orders  and  people  of  pro- 
perty, was  quickly  increased  in 
nutnbers,  by  an  accession  of  active 
and  resolute  young  men  from  all 
the  provinces ;  which  beheld  in  the 
ifate  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant 
the  approaching  fall  of  their  own 
liberties. 

The  Austrian  government  were 
a:t  first  so  far  firom  taking  any  mea- 
sures for  putting  a  stop  to  emigra-^ 
lion,  that  they  considered  it  as  ra- 
ther a  fortunate  circumstance:  and 
the  country  would  thus  be  cleared 
of  a  great  number  of  disafibcted 
persons  without  any  trouble.  For 
the  Emperor  himsdf»  he  seems  to 
have  been  well  pleased  with  an  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  two  darling 
passions  :*-a  rapacity  for  moitey, 
iind  an  eagierness  to  humble  and 
Overthrow  the  clergy .t  He  issued 
a  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  all 
the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  ap- 
pointed civil  officers  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  revenues.  Hfe 
suppressed  not  less  than  160  monas- 


tic establishmenta.  The  only  pre- 
caution he  appears  to  have  used, 
was,  that  m  this  great  suppression, 
the  men  were. more  favoured  than 
the  women.  Of  the  male  convisnts 
only  forty  were  sequestered :  of 
the  nunneries,  110.  Such  an  ar^ 
bitrary  invasion  of  so  much  proper* 
ty  in  a  country  so  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  fireedom,  and  that  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  a  country 
so  devoted  to  the  clergy,  was  con- 
sidered in  a  m ost  odious  light,  raised 
a  general  outcry,  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  men,  particularly  the  pea-« 
sants  (the  most  numerous  and 
hardy  class]  for  insurrection. 

The  Flemings,^:  who  had  long 
brooded  (according  to  their  na^ 
tional  character)  over  their  injories 
in  sullen  silence,  which  served  only 
to  render  them  more  deterinined  in 
their  resolutions,  and  more  impla- 
cable in  their  resentments,  began 
now  to  form  bold  designs,  and  to 
give  ventto  the  rancourtbat  preyed 
on  their  minds,  in  action. 

General  d' Alton,  $  the  great  tool 
of  imperial  tyranny  in  the  NetheN 
lands,  dra^nlfig  detachments  fronfi 
different  garrisons,  sent  them  to 
scour  such  parts  of  the  country  aft 
were  deemed  most  disafiected,  with 
orders  to  take  up  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  all  vagabonds.  With  this 
latitude  of  commission,  the  troops 
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*  A  patrirnqny  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

f  The  characters  of  in6n  at  the  oppdsite  extremes  of  society,  appear  in  some  re- 
spects perfectly  to  coincide;  theolie  class  being  placed  by  their  situation  above ^ 
regard  to  the  S3rmpatby  c^  the  greater  and  of  the  best  part  of  mankind ;  and  the 
other  below  it :  a  matter  of  fact  which  aflbrds  a  very  striking  illustration  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  sentiments  and  views  that  actuated  the 
£mperor  Joseph  on  thts  occasion  we're  not  very  differe^nt  frbm  those  that  dictated 
the  massacres  and  conflsdatfohs  in  Prance  in  1792, 1793,  and  1794. 

X  So  not  only  the  inhkbitsnts  of  Flaioders,  the  maritimie,  richest,  and  most  popu* 
loiiB,  but  a^so  thote  of  the  other  provinces,  were  formerly  and  until  the  recent  re- 
vival of  Roman  appellations,  generally  called. 

§  A  soldier  of  fortune,  and  consequently  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
Tot  an  account  of  this  military  adveftturer,  w'e  refer  oar  rcadl^  to  6vtr  Vbl.  31 ; 
hein|^tllftt«mrl7S0» 
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were  in  fact  lefl  at  liberty  to  take 
up  whomsoever  they  pleased.  Many 
disorders  and  much  violence  was 
committed.      The    prisons    were 
filled  with  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  cut  off  from  all  means  and 
hopes  of  redress :  and  by  the  injus- 
tice and  sacrilege  of  the  £mperor» 
thus  executed  by  them  whom  they 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  military  mercenary  ruffians,  the 
general  odium  against  the  Austrian 
government    was    carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  abhorrence.     A 
conspiracy  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  design,  must  have  consisted 
of  a  very  great  number  of  persons, 
was  formed  and  carried  on  in  the 
very  seat  of  government  and  heart 
of  the  capital  city  of  Brussels.    It 
was    resolved  to   undermine   the 
house  of  Count  Trautmandorf,  the 
Emperor's  civil  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  his  military 
tool  General  d' Alton,  together  with 
the  guard-house ;  and  to  blow  up 
thos6  buildings,  together  with  theit 
possessors,  into  the  air  with  gun- 
powder.  The  conspirators,  durine 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
explosion,  were  to  seize  the  arsenal 
with  the  city  gates,  and  to  admit 
several  small  bodies  of  emigrants, 
who  were  to  be  prepared,  and  at 
hand  for  the  purpose.     This  gun- 
powder plot,  which  was  laid  in  the 
month  of  August  1789,  and  spee- 
dily to  be  executed,  being  disco- 
vered, above  twenty  suspected  per- 
sons were  immediately  taken  up  ; 
and  the  number  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been   much   cncreascd, 
and  a   long   succession  of  severe 
punishments  have  ensued,   if  the 
troubles  now  fast  approaching  had 
not  put  an  end  to  this  and  similar 
prosecutions. 

tile  numbers  and  the  menacitig 
aspect  of  emigrants  and  others  dis- 


affected to  government  being  daily 
hicreased,  the  plan  of  purging  the 
country  by  emigration  wasdianged. 
The  magistrates  were  ordered  not 
to  grant  passports :  and  the  emi- 
grated   nobles   and   clergy  were 
charged  by  proclamation  to  return, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.    But  the 
magistrates  were  themselves  too 
much  interested  in  the  common 
cause,  to  lay  any  restramt  that  cotdd 
possibly  be  avoided,  on  those  who 
were  disposed  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  its  promotion;  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  forfeiture,  which  they 
well  knew  no  compliance  could 
avert,  if  ever  it  should  be  in  the 
EmperorV  power  to  inflict  the  pe« 
nalty.    The  emigration  was  con* 
tinned  without  interruption  or  di- 
minution.     Nothing  less  than  a 
powerful  army,  with  the  advantage 
of  numerous  and  well-chosen  posts 
and  garrisons,  could  have  CTOCtu- 
ally  restrained  emigration  from  pro- 
vinces so   open  onall  sides,  inters 
sected  by  so  many  rivers  and  canals 
opening  an  easy  and  various  coiti- 
munication  with  other  countries, 
and  in  the  near  vicinity  and  unciom« 
mon  variety  of  unconnected  states. 
In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances tending  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, the  dangerous  ambition,  with 
the  ever-restless  and  insidious  po- 
licy of  Joseph,  had  inspired  all  tb6 
neighbouring  powers  with  a  desire 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  occur  for  frustrating  his  de- 
signs, and  humbling  his  prid^.  And 
while    the  ruling  powers  iti  th^ 
neighbouring  states,  were  so  fa- 
vourably disposed  towards  the  Fle- 
mings from  motives  of  policy,  theit 
subjects,  f^om  ties  of  affinity  and 
blood,  long  habits  of  commercial 
intercourse,  private  friendship,  and 
aboV^  all,  a  general  comftiis6fatiDh 
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of  the  injuries  done  them,  were 
much  more  sincerely  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  behalf,  and  ge* 
Derously  afforded  them  all  possible 
assistance  and  protection. 

The    Duke   of  Ursel  and  the 
Prince  of  Areroberg,  Count  of  la 
Marcky  his  son,  with  the  other  no- 
bles who  had  retired  to  Breda,  be- 
ing joined  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Malines  or  Mechlin,  primate  of  the 
Catholic  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  most  if  not  all  the 
states  of  Brabant,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical,— about  the  middle  of 
September  1789,  constituted  and 
declared  themselves  to  be  the  re- 
gular and  legal  Assembly  of  the 
states  of  that  province.     In  that 
character  they  unanimously  passed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  firm   determination  to 
maintain  them.    In  this  manifesto, 
which  was  sent  express  to  Vienna, 
after  lamenting  the  sad  necessity 
which  had  compelled  them  to  as- 
semble in  a  foreign  land,  under  the 
deplorable  character  of  a  banished 
legislature,  they  entered  with  the 
utmost  freedom  into  the  most  rigid 
examination  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
duct.   They  stated  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  province  of 
Brabant  had  enjoyed  from  the  most 
remote  times ;  and  ratified  and  ex- 
tended by  a  long  succession  of  so- 
vereigns.   They  reminded  him  of 
the  solemn  oaths  by  which  he  was 
himself  bound  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend them ;  and  then  represented 
the  wanton  and  oppressive  infrac- 
tions of   them  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  reign,  and,  to  com- 
plete the  full  measure  of  oppression, 
the  lawless andshameless  subversion 
of  their  cumstitution.    They  con- 
cluded bydeclaringy  that,  although 


they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  their  sovereign,  they 
were  not  prepared  for  a  pusillani- 
mous and  perfidious  surrender  of 
those  riglits  which  they  held  in  trust 
for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for 
posterity.  They  therefore  adjured 
him,  by  an  immediate  revocation  of 
his  illegal  edicts,  and  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  the  province,  to  spare 
them  the  cruel  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  God  and  their  swords. 

Sometime  after  this,  which  inay 
be  considered  as  the  prelude,  but 
before  the  commencement  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines,  sent  a  letter  con- 
taining some  particulars  relative  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  the 
low  countries,  to  the  Pope.     The 
Cardinal  assured  his  Holiness  that 
every  effort  had  been  used  by  the 
bishops  and  the  other  clergy  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  and 
the  prevention  of  a  revolution.  But 
that  matters  had  been  precipitated 
into  their  present  position  by  the 
fluctuating  counsels,  the  unsteady 
measures,  and  a  general  inconsist- 
ency in  the  conduct  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  That  his  laws  and  decrees, 
which  were  perpetually  succeeding, 
and  in  continual  variation  with  one 
anoth  er,  were  consisten  t  only  i  n  this, 
that  they  had  all  of  them  an  imme- 
diate tendency  not  only  to  over- 
throw the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  every  trace  of  their  native 
piety  and  religion,  but  likewise  to 
annihilate  the  national  customs  and 
usages,  the  privileges  of  the  cities, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  citizens. 
The  declaration  of  the  states  of 
Brabant  was  little  calculated  to 
make  any  impression  in  their  favour 
on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor ;  jea- 
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lousy  and  resentirient  increased  on 
both  sides,  burst  into  acts  of  open 
hostility :  but  the  first  blow  was 
struck  by  the  injured  and  op- 
pressed piirty.< 

A  body  of  insurgents,  towards  the 
end  of  October  1789,  without  much 
resistance,  took  the  two  small  forts 
of  Lillo  and  Liefenshock,  which 
had  been  originally  constructed  by 
the  Dutch,  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
between  the  sea  and  Antwerp ;  but 
which,  being  of  little  importance, 
had  been  given  up  to  the  vanity  of 
the  Emperor,  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  late  differences  respecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In  Fort 
Lillo,  besides  the  military  stores, 
they  found  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  They  likewise  seized  a 
frigate,  which  had  been  stationed 
off  Lillo,  in  the  vain  parade  of  ap- 
pearing to  protect  a  trade  that  was 
not  permitted  to  exist,  or  perhaps 
as  a  kind  of  protest  that  the  domi- 
nion oyer  the  Scheldt  belonged  to 
the  Imperialists.  General  d'Alton 
sent  General  Schroeder  against  the 
invaders,  attheheadof4<,000  troops, 
well  disciplined.  On  the  advance 
of  this  force  the  insurgents  aban- 
doned the  two  forts,  and  retreated 
towards  Turnhout,  a  small  town 
situated  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  forts.  The  Im- 
perialists pursued  them  closely  :  but 
with  ali  their  expedition  they  could 
only  obtain  sight  of  a  small  party 
who  brought  up  their  rear,  and  who 
were  immediately  received  within 
the  gates  before  they  could  come 
up  with  them.  The  gates  were  in- 
stantly shut ;  but  soon  forced  by 
the  Imperialists,  who  made  good 


their  way  into  the  town.  The 
Brabanters,  as  they  retreated  along 
the  main  street,  which  they  did  in 
good  order,  maintained  a  hot  fire,not 
without  considerable  execution  on 
their  pursuers.  In  this  manner  the 
Imperialists  were  drawn  farther  and 
farther  into  the  to\i^n,  until  Schroe- 
der, with  his  whole  force  in  a  com- 
pact body,  arrived  at  the  market- 
place. Here  he  was  saluted  with  a 
roar  of  artillery  from  different 
openings  :  while  a  6re  of  small  arms 
deliberately  pointed,  still  more  tre- 
mendous, mcessantly  poured  from 
the  roofs  and  windows  of  all  the 
surrounding  houses.  The  number 
and  compacted  order  of  the  assail- 
ants, which  in  other  circumstances 
might  have  been  their  strength, 
was  now  their  weakness.  Schroe- 
der, caugh^  in  the  toils  of  cross~ 
streets,  houses,  lanes,  and  unknown 
passages,labouredfor  extrication  by 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind  and , 
personal  courage  in  vain.  Two 
horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  he 
was  severely  wounded.  His  troops^ 
to  with^stand  the  intolerable  fire 
that  streamed  upon  them  in  every 
direction,  fell  into  immediate 
confusioY),  and  made  a  very  disor- 
derly retreat  out  of  Turnhout,  by 
the  gate  at  which  they  entered. 
Their  loss  was  computed  at  no  less 
than  700  men,  besides  at  least  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  date  of  this 
event  is  October  27th,  1789.*  The 
rage  of  the  Austrians  at  this  unex- 
pected defeat  and  disaster,  was 
vented  in  the  most  frightful  mas- 
sacres. 

The  indignation  of  the  Emperor 
at  this  **  shameful  affair,"  as  he  con^ 

sidered 


•  The  reports  transmitted  by  the  General  to  Vienna  were  so  inaccurate  and  con- 
fused, that  the  Emperor  himself  could  not  make  out  whether  two  or  four  pieces  ctf 
artillery  had  been  lost. 
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sidered  it  tnd  pronounced  it  to  be, 
waf  extreme.  Scbroeder  was 
stripped  of  all  big  military  com- 
maods,  and  ordered  to  retom  to 
Germanv.  The  misfortune  of 
CooDt  £icbroeder,  who  had  enjoyed 
a  considerable  military  reputation, 
evidently  aroie  from  the  contempt 
in  which  he  held  raw  and  undisci- 
plined troops ;  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  grasped  at  the  glory 
ofcrushingiatonce  the  insurrection, 
and  restoring  the  provinces  to  their 
wonted  obedience ;  for  there  were 
two  other  columns  of  troops  on 
their  march  to  join  him  :  so  that 
by  only  enclosing  the  insurgents  in 
tne  town,  they  must  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender  in  a  few 
days  for  want  of  provisions. 

The  success  at  Tumhout  awak- 
ened by  hope  all  the  passions  that 
warmed  the  breasts  of  the  Belgian 
patriots  into  an  ardent  flame.  The 
emigrants  assuming  the  name  of 
patnotic  troops  and  patriotic  army, 
penetrated  the  open  frontiers,  in 
more  or  less  numerous  bands,  on 
every  quarter.  The  peasants  in 
Brabant,  Flanders,  Namur,  Hain- 
ault,  and  other  provinces,  embodied 
themselves  wherever  the  immediate 
presence  o£  the  Austrians  did  not 
restrain  their  motions.  All  ranks 
of  men  burned  with  impatience  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  the  field,  so 
that  they  might  be  entitled  to  some 
share  of  the  praise  due  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country  from 
foreign  tyrants. 

The  action  at  Tumhout  was  fol« 
lowed  in  a  few  days  by  another,  in 
some  points  of  a  similar  nature,  at 
Tirlemont,  a  large  town  in  Brabant, 
on  the  river  Geet,  nine  miles  south* 
east  from  Lou  vain.  A  small  body 
ofpatriots,closely pursued  by  Gene- 
ral Bender,  just  arrived  with  his 


rmment  from  Laxemburgfay  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  place;  but  into 
which,  being  an  open  town,  Ben* 
der  forced  bis  way  sword  in  band. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tirlemont, 
though  they  had  no  artillery,  and 
were  but  badly  provided  with  small 
arms  and  ammunition,  inmiediatelT 
and  universally  took  part  with  their 
countrymen,  determined  to  afford 
them  protection,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  small  band  of  pa- 
triots, mingling  and  supported  by 
those  generous  citizens,  kept  up  as 
constant  a  fire  from  the  roofs  and 
windows  of  the  houses  as  their  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  ammunition 
could  possibly  supply^and  defended 
every  house,  street,  and  avenue, 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  pene- 
trating into  many  houses  and  even 
churches,  perpetrated  such  massa* 
cres  asliadbeen  committed  by  their 
countrymen  in  their  retreat  from 
Tumhout,  and  which  we  shudder 
to  relate.  The  ccHiflict  was  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  and  ob- 
stinacy on  both  sides,  till  the  ap- 
proacn  of  night  compelled  Generd 
Bender  to  relinquish  his  enterprize 
and  withdraw  his  troops.  In  this 
paltry  and  disgraceful  Wair,  the  loss 
of  lives  on  both  sides,  including  in 
that  number  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  and  conditions,  was*  said  to 
amount  to  1300.  It  was  stated  by 
the  patriots,  that  in  General  Ben- 
der's retreat  from  Tirlemont  in  the 
night,  be  met  General  d' Alton 
full  in  his  way,  at  the  bead  of 
a  strong  detachment  to  his  assist- 
ance; and  that  each  party  fired 
on  the  other,  under  the  dou- 
ble mistake  of  their  being  mu- 
tually enemies;  and  that  seve- 
ral hundreds  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides  before  the 

error 
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error  could  be  detected.*      The  sailants  drove  the  A  ustrians  before 

repulse  of  General  Bender  viras  toon  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that 

followed  by  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  one  part  of  them  fled  for  refuge  to. 

Austrians  under  General  d'Arberg,  the  citadel,  and  another  to  the  bar- 


to  whom  theBrabanters  dared  togive 
battle  in  the  open  field.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  either  the 
time  or  place  of  this  action ;  but  it 
was  said,  and  generally  understood 
at  the  time,  to  have  been  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  Austrians  $  who  it  was 
also  said  and  credited,  would  have 
been  cut  offin  their  disorderly  flight 
over  the  Scheldt,  if  their  retreat  had 


racks;  which  however  they  pre- 
pared resolutely  to  defend.  This 
party,  to  the  number  of  500,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Landhen, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  siege  hung  out 
a  whole  flag,  gave  up  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  During  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  the  barracks,  the  citadel^  instead 
of  attempting  to  relieve  the  besieg- 


not  been  covered  on  the  banks  of  ed,  was  wholly  occupied  in  throw- 
the  river  by.  the  singular  bravery  of  ing  bombs  and  combustibles  of  diA* 
the  regiment  of  Bender.     While    ferent  sorts,  with  a  view  of  destroy* 


this  brilliant  success  attended  the 
Belgian  an^s,  the  patriots  gained 
possession  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  Lou- 
vain,  lind  other  places,  without  any 
contest :  victory  and  uninterrupted 
success  inspired  bolder  and  bolder 


ing  the  town  by  one  general  confla- 
gration. But  these,  whether  front 
a  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  com- 
bustibles, or  from  whatever  cause, 
produced  no  other  efiect  than  that 
of  destroying  a  number  of  houses. 


designs.     Early  in  the  morning  of    damaging    others,    rendering   the 
the  13th  of  November  1789,  a  small    streets  impassable  by  the  ruins,  and 


body  of  patriot  troops,  not  exceed- 
iDg  it  was  said  700  men,  marched 
with  unparalleled  boldness  and  au- 
dacity to  attack  the  city  of  Ghent. 
They  directed  their  course  to  the 
gate  which  takes  the  name  of  Bru- 
ges, which  they  forced.  During  the 
cottflict  which  attended  this  opera- 
tion, the  bridges  within  the  walls 
were  all  taken  up,  and  every  other 
measure  adopted  for  preventing  or 
retarding  their  progress  when  they 
should  enter  the  town.  A  battle 
ensued  in  the  streets,  which  conti- 
nued for  some  hours ;  when  the  as- 


hy the  fires  which  were  continually 
breaking  out  in  different  quarters, 
keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
constant  terror  and  confusion.  The 
base  garrison,  who  durst  not  at- 
tempt the  relief  of  the  barracks, 
made  frequent  sallies  into  the 
streets,  particularly  by  night; 
when,  besides  rapine,  the  most 
horrid  crimes  are  said  to  have  been 
committed. 

The  patriots  obliged  Colonel 
Landhen  to  write  an  order  to  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel  for  its 
immediate  surrender;  which  he  very 

properly 


*  Though  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  this  report,  as  such  fatal  mistakes  have 
often  happened,  yet  the  truth  of  it  has  been  doubted.  In  such  a  cruel  and  bloody 
war  as  this,  in  which  exorbitances  committed  on  one  side  drew  forth  severe  re- 
taliation from  the  other,  and  all  things  were  involved  in  blind  prejudice,  animosity, 
ind  rage,  the  reports  of  common  iame  are  more  than  usually  exaggerated.  We 
hive  no  other  accounts  of  the  military  exploits  in  the  Netherlands  at  this  period, 
than  those  published  by  the  patriots.  Tbt  Austrians,  under  their  misfortunes,  were 
wholly  silent. 
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properly  refused  to  obey.  Never- 
thelessy  devoid  of  courage  as  of  ge- 
nerosity and  a  sense  of  honour,  con- 
scious of  guilt,  and  probably  desirous 
withal  of  preserving  the  pillage  he 
had  obtained,  the  eomraandant  eva- 
cuated the  citadel  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  marched  off  bag  and  bag- 
gage, having  at  his  departure  ren« 
dered  himself,  if  possible,  still  more 
infamous  than  before,  by  enormities 
committed  in  all  the  streets  and 
h  ouses  within  the  reach  of  the  gar- 
rison. When  we  thus  contemplate 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Ghent,  pos- 
sessed by  a  powerful  and  numerous 
garrison  of  regular  forces,  reduced 
by  a  small  party  of  raw  insurgents, 
we  are  strongly  excited  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  or  causes  of  so  won- 
derful an  event.  Allowing  all  that 
can  possibly  be  granted  or  demand- 


strung  by  a  relaxation  of  discipline 
and  habits  of  vicious  indulgence : — 
evils  not  arising  merely  from  the 
proneneis  of  human  nature  to  sink» 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  in- 
to indulgence  and  the  lap  of  plea- 
sure, but  which  may  be  traced  ta 
the  very  mind  of  the  restless,  rash, 
and  incorrigible  Joseph. 

It  had  been  a  maximi  long  and, 
closely  presjied  by  the  Emperorp  on. 
his  commanders  in  the  Netherlandi,-> 
to  render  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  as; 
light  and  as  pleasing  to  them  as 
possible;  and  particularly  not  to. 
weary  and  disgust  them,  oy  an  at- 
tention to  the  minutise  of  discipline* 
His  object  plainly  was,  to  attach 
them  to  his  service  and  person ;  and 
to  make  them  faithful  partizans  in 
all  disputes  with  the  people:— an 
unwise  and  dangerous  policy  even 


ed  in  favour  of  the  enthusiasm  of    to  his  own  authority.*^  From  this 
liberty,  it  is  yet  wholly  incredible    indulgenceand  the  nabils  of  tramp- 


that  a  band  or  700  men,  who  seemed 
to  be  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  so 
great  a  city,  could  have  triumphed 
over  a  garrison  so  greatly  superior 
in  strength,  number,  and  all  military 
advantages,  if  they  had  not  been 
seconded  by  the  general  voice,  and 


ling  on  (not  to  say  massacring)  a 
de^nceless  people  without  danger 
or  resistance,  the  imperial  troopa 
seemed  to  have  changed  their  na» 
ture  as  well  as  character;  for  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  be  engaged  in  real 
service,  and  compelled  to  face  an- 


the  active  support  of  numbers  of  enemy  on  equal  terms,  they  shewed 
the  inhabitants:  a  support  which  themselves  to  be  as  mean  and  das- 
( though  not  so  much  as  once  men-  tardly  as  they  were  on  other  ocea- 
tioned  in  the  details  published  of  sions  cruel  and  profligate.  It  may 
that  affair)  we  must  conclude  to  also  be  observed,  that  the  striking 
have  been  afforded.  Nor  perhaps  contempt  for  religion,  which  at  this, 
would  the  united  efforts  of  tne  band  time  so  flagrantly  marked  the  con*, 
of  700,  and  the  patriotic  citizens  of  duct  of  the  soldiery^and*  which  was 
Ghent,  have  been  able  to  prevail,    so  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  inu 

perial  cause  in  the  most  religious 
country  in  Europe,  had  sprung  up 
in  the  Austrian  armies,  only  under 

the 

*  Soldiers  are  never  so  fondly  attached  to  any  military  chief  as  to  the  rigid  fis- 
ciplinanan,  provided  he  observe  the  strict  rules  of  discipline  to  all,  and  show  as 
great  concern  to  provide  for  their  wants  and  reward  their  merit,  as  to  punish  tkttr 
faults  and  feilure  in  duty :  their  attachment  in  this  case  being  heightened  by  le-e 
spect,  esteem,  and  perhaps  even  by  a  degree  of  awe.  .     ■  • 


at  least  in  so  short  a  time,  over  the 
citadel,  if  ibe  nerves  of  its  nume- 
rous defenders  had  not  been  un- 
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the  auspices  of  Joseph  It.,  for  un- 
der the  government  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  particularly  of  his  mo- 
ther, whatever  their  disorders  might 
have  been  in  other  matters,  they 
maintained  the  outward  appearance 
atleast  of  respect  to  Christianity,  and 
every  thing  appertaining  to  religion. 
So  certainly  and  quickly  may  the 
character  of  a  sovereign  prince  be 
diffused  among  his  subjects  ! 

The  reduction  of.  Ghent  was  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
Fleinish  patriots ;  and  the  more  es- 
pecially that  it  enabled  the  states  of 
Flanders  to  assemble  in  that  capital 
of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
legalising  their  public  proceedings, 
giving  a  form  to  their  intended 
new  constitution,  and  concluding  a 
league  and  federal  union  with  the 
other  provinces. 

The  emperor,  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  this  alarming  situation  of 
a^r^,  descended  from  his  usual 
pride  andobstinacy,  andendeavour- 
ed  to  reconcile  the  provinces  by  the 
fairest  promises ;  although  he  could 
not  entertain  any  lively  hope  that 
the  people,  so  often  deceived,  would 
be  inclined  to  repose  any  confidence 
in  his  engagements.  In  what  may 
be  considered  a  penitentiary  decla- 
ration dated  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  ^ 
of  November,  1789,  after  expres,sing 
great  sorrow  at  the  present  troubles, 
and  some  surprise  at  the  violent 
tneasures  that  had  been  pursued,  he 
exhorted  the  malcontents  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  trust  for 
the  redress  of  any  real  grievances  to 
his  clemency  and  paternal  affection. 
He  pahited  in  strong  colours  the 
dreadful  consequences  that  must 
ensue,  if  they  should  compel  him  to 
relinquish  the  great  line  of  con- 
quest which  he  was  now  pursuing, 
and  to  pour  in  for  their  supprejssion 


those  numerous  and  conquering  ar- 
mies, which  were  now  so  success- 
fully employed  against  a  foreign 
enemy.    He  endeavoured  partly  to 
justify,  and  partly  to  explain  several 
of  the  most  offensive  parts  of  his 
conduct.      He    mentioned    some 
steps  he  had  already  taken  for  their 
gratification,  and  offered  to  revoke 
all  the  edicts  of  which  they  coni- 
plained,  and  to  comply  with  every 
demand  they  had  formerly  made. 
In  conclusion,  he  ordered  that  no 
person  shall  be  arrested  for  any 
cause,  or  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, but  according  to  the  existing 
laws  and  established  usages ;  and 
grants  a  general,  full,  and  perpetual 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  duty  within  a  specified,  but 
considerable  space    of  time,    the 
leaders  of  the   revolt  alone  ex- 
cepted.   But  a  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion on  such  grounds  was  now  im- 
practicable.   And  even  before  the 
emperor's  manifesto   was   known^ 
although  it  be  probable  that  it  was 
expected,  the  states  of  Flanders  on 
the  same  day  with  the  date  of  that 
piece,  20th  November,  1789,  boldly 
seized   the  sovereign  authority  in 
their  province,  and  in  imitation  of 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  assumed 
the  title  of  High  and  Mighty  States. 
They  passed  six  resolutions : — by 
the  first  of   which  they  declared, 
that  the  emperor  had  forfeited  all 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders: 
by  the  others  they  agreed  immedi^ 
ately  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  including  1,000  rifle-men,  ex- 
clusively of  the  quotas  voted  to  be 
furnished  by  the  different  towns'  in 
the  province; — appointed  commis- 
sioners for  raising,  organizing,  and  ' 
providing  this  army  with  all  things 
necessary  for  subsistence  and  for 
the  field ; — resolved  to  unite  them- 
selves 
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selves  i^ith  the  states  of  Brabant ; 
and  decreed  that  the  council  of 
FJanders  should  no  longer  be  con* 
sidered  as  provincial,  but  sove- 
reign. 

The  militar jardoar  and  the  rapid 
and  splendid  success  of  the  patriots 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  Nether- 
landsy  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  of  Brabant,  the  seat  of 
government,  to  upbraid  their  inac- 
tion and  tardiness  in  supporting  the 
common  cause.   As  on  the  one  Tiand 
thej  were  indignant  at  the  despot- 
ism and  the   haughty   and  harsh 
manners  of  d'Alton,  so  on  the  other, 
they   were   encouraged    to    resist 
his  tyranny  by  the  visible  anxi- 
ety and  depression  of  spirits  which 
had  seized  on  that  General,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progress  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  particularly  by  the  re- 
duction of  Ghent.  He  had  already, 
though  for   the  first  time,   expe- 
rienced a  change   in  the  counte- 
nance of  his  master,  and  in  some 
measure  shared  in  the  effects  of  his 
chagrin  on  the  defeat  of  Schroeder, 
and  knew  not  how  to  encounter 
hid  displeasure  a  second  time :  so 
dreadful  an  eclipse  of  royal  sunshine 
to  an  old  favourite !  nor  yet  to  re- 
late so  many  unfortunate  events  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ward  off  all 
censure  on  his  own  judgment,  con- 
duct, and  perhaps  even  his  inten- 
tions.     Confounded    and    over- 
whelmed with  vexation  and  despair, 
he  shut  himself  up   in   Brussels, 
where  for  some  time  the  gates  were 
lihut,  and  strongly  guarded  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night*    But  perceiving 
at  length  that  this  measure  was  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  weakness  and 
apprehension,  and  farther,  that  he 
had  become  a  standing  subject  of 
mirth  and  ridicule,  lie  ordered  the 
gates  by  day  to  be  again  opened. 


Yet  even  in  these  humiliating  cir* 
cumstance^,  he  persevered  in  the 
same  tone  of  manners  and  conduct 
which  had  rendered  him  already 
universally  odious. 

In  such  circumstances,  a  choice 
band  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels, 
inspired    with   enthusiasm  in   the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  minister  of  oppression,  fsamr 
ed  the  generous  and  gallant,  though 
apparently  too  daring  design  of  res- 
cuing   Brussels   from    its  present 
thraldom,  or  losing  their  lives  in  the 
glorious  attempt.  It  is  asserted  that 
their  whole  number  did  not  exceed 
500,  while  th^tof  tl^e  Auatrians  was 
estimated  at  5  or  $,000:  though 
it  is  to  be  observed  ;tbal  ttiese.last 
were  dispersed  in  various  posts,  at 
great  distances  from  each  o^er  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs.     No    riot   or    tumult   was 
made  or  pretended,  in  order  to  cor 
ver  the  real  design  ;^nor  was  the  at- 
tack, as  usual  in  such  cases,  com- 
menced by  surprise  or  assassination. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
December  9th,  1789,  this  band  of 
heroic,  and  as  it  seemed,  self-devoted 
citizens,  marched  boldly  and  openly 
to  attack  and  seize  the  soldiers  who 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  mint, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  stationed 
or  quartered  in  the  different  con- 
vents.    In  these  enterprises  they 
succeeded  without  difficulty;   for 
Gene/al  d' Alton,  who  had  for  some 
time,  contrarily  to  his  usual  disposi- 
tion, begun  to  entertain  ideas,  and 
to  place  his  hopes  in  plans  of  peace 
and  conciliation,  did  not  choose  to 
exasperate  matters  for  the  present 
by  an  attack  on  the  patriots.    A 
cessation  of  arms  took  place  for  se- 
veral hours,  which  were  employed 
in  a  negotiation  for  an  armistice ;  a 
delay  at  all  events  favourable  to  the 

patriotic 
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patriotic  band,  as  it  aiForded  time 
to  their  fellovr-citizens  to  collect 
t)ieir  thoughts  and  resolution,  and 
to  determine  the  part  which  it  was 
fit  for  them  to  take  in  the  present 
crisis.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
though  the  circumstance  has  not 
been  mentioned,  and  was,  nodoubt,! 


By  this  time  General  d'AlloQi 
with  what  troops  he  could  collect 
in  the  present,  confusion,  had  re- 
tired into  the  park  and  royal  square, 
with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  Af* 
ter  a  desperate  engagement,  conti- 
nued for  about  an  hour,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  mortification  of  de- 


on  purpose  omitted,  but  that  thei  siring  a  capitulation ;  which  was 
500  original  insurgents  were  joined  readily  granted.  Having  obtained 
during  the  pause  by  great  numbers,  a  safe  retreat  for  himself  and  his 
if  not  the  greater  part  of  their  fel-  garrison,  he  marched  out  within  an 
low-citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  hour,  according  to  agreement,  and  in 
the  Austrians,  during  the  same  great  disorder,  as  may  readily  be 
pause,  received  a  reinforcement  of  imagined,  directing  his  course  to 
800  men,  with  two  pieces  of  can-  Namur ;  where  he  remained  but  a 
BOO ;  which  they  placed  in  the  great  short  time.  Quitting  the  town  and 
square  of  Brussels.  province  of  Namur,  he  retired  with 
The  negotiation  for  an  armistice  nis  baffled  troops  to  Luxemburgh. 
being  broken  ofi",  General  d' Alton  Count  Trautsmandorf,  with  other 
sent  a  strong  detachment  to  deliver  principal  members  of  the  late  go* 
the  officers  and  soldierswho had  been  vernment,  retired  to  Liege;  the  Go- 
made  prisoners,  and  put  in  confine-  vernors-general,  the  Archduchess 
ment  in  the  lower  town  at  the  com-  and  her  husband  the  Prince  of 
mencement  of  the  insurrection,  SaxeTeschen,  had  quitted  Brussels 
This  movement  served  as  a  signal  for  for  some  time  before ;  although, 
ageneralaction  to  the  patriots:  who,  from  the  gentleness  and  humanity, 


having  by  an  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity routed  the  detachment  on  its 
way,  invested  the  great  market- 
place, which  was  used  as  a  principal 
place  of  arms.  Here,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  conflict,  they  drove 
every  thing  before  them,  became 
masters  of  the  corps  de  garde,  took 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  made 
above  400  Austrian  prisoners.  In 
the  mean  time,  difierent  engage- 
ments were  carried  on  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city  ;*  and  in  a  few 
bours,  the  insurgents  gained  pos- 
session of  the  barracks  and  maga- 
zines, in  which  they  found  2,000 
muskets,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition. 


of  their  dispositions,  and  their  re* 
peated  applications  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  in  favour  of  the  provinces, 
they  were  not  in  any  danger  of  be- 
coming objects  of  popular  outrage 
among  a  people  of  so  moderate  and 
equal  a  temper. 

Ilis  impossible  in  surveying  these 
contests  in  the  Netherlands,  not  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the 
manners  of  the  Flemings  and 
those  of  the  French  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  animosities  of 
contending  parties,  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  spent  their  force 
in  open  debate,  or  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  not  in  massacred,  poisoniogs, 
and  assassinations.    Not  a  man,  af- 


ter 
*  That  the  original  insurgents  were  joined  and  supported  by  great  numbers  of  tha 
other  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  is  clearly  proved  by  this  circumstance. 
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ter  victory  had  declared  on  the 
Side  of  the  patriots,  ia  this  eogage- 
ment  in  the  capital  of  Brabant, 
nor  in  that  of  Ghent  or  any  other, 
was  killed  in  cold  blood;  nor  quar- 
ter refused  by  the  Flemings  to  any 
who  demanded  it  in  the  heat  of 
action.  Not  a  single  house  in 
Brussels  was  burnt  or  plundered, 
although  the  owners  who  were  ini« 
mieal  to  the  revolution  were  gene- 
rally known ;  nor  any  injury  of- 
fered to  any  person,  except  in  fair 
and  open  encounters.  The  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  course  of  these 
various  actions,  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  December,  and  who  were  not 
included  in  the  capitulation, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  3,000. 

By  the  rapid  successes  of  the  pa- 
triots, particularly  the  extraordi- 
nary victories  in  Ghent  and  Brus- 
sels, the  Austrian  dominion  in  the 
low  countries  seemed  for  the  pre- 
sent to  be  aImoi<t  annihilated;  as 
there  was  no  place  now  remaining 
in  their  possession  which  they 
could  hope  long  to  retain,  except 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Bclgic  na- 
tion seemed  now  to  be  triumphant. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  natu- 
rally elated  with  their  success,  ex- 
pressed their  joy  in  various  modes: 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings, 
did  not  omit  to  celebrate  the  most 
solemn  offices  of  religion,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  returning  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
events,  for  their  happy  deliverance, 
and  oiFering  up  their  orisons  for  the 
^souls  of  those  brave  men  who  had 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 
The  ancient  courts  of  justice  were 
restored;  Gazettes  were  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  government ; 
ii  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  ad- 
ministered to  all  officers  of  the  state, 


as  well  as  to  all  the  deputies  of  the 
committee  of  the  states  of  Brabant; 
tranquillity  was  established  at  once» 
together  with  the  regular  exercise 
of  sovereign  power.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  a  stranger  newly 
arrived  at  Brussels,  to  believe  that 
it  had  been  so  recently  a  scene  of 
arms,  and  of  political  revolution. 

The  states  of  Brabant  being  as- 
sembled at  Brussels  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1789,  bound  themselves 
by  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  citi- 
zens, to  preserve  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  constitution  of  their 
country ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
administer  the  same  oath  to .  the 
members  of  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  Brabant,  amidst  the  general  ac- 
clamations of  the  people.  A  few 
days  after,  the  states  of  Flin- 
ders concluded  and  published  an 
act  of  union  with  those  of  Brabant, 
offensive  and  defensive ;  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  bound  them- 
selves not  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation or  agreement  whatever  with 
any  foreign  state  (particularly  with 
their  late  Sovereign)  without  the 
approbation  and  consent  of  the 
other.  This  union  was  to  compose 
a  sovereignty  of  the  two  states,  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  power 
and  exercise  of  that  sbvereignty 
should  be  concentered  inacongress 
which  should  be  composedof  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  deputies  from 
each  party,  according  to  articles  and 
regulations  hereafter  to  be  agreed 
on.  In  case  of  differences  arising 
between  two  provinces,  they  were 
to  be  settled  by  the  intervention  of 
the  sovereign  power,  or  the  media- 
tion of  persons  appointed  by  the 
contending  parties.  It  was  pro- 
vided however,  that  the  powers  of 
the  congress  should  be  restricted  to 
mutual  defence,  the  right  of  mak- 
ing 
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fng  peace   and  declaring   war,  of 
raisingand  supporting  anational  mi- 
litia, maintaining  necessary  fortifi- 
cations, entering  into  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  and  other  matters 
equally  relating  to  the  interests  of 
both  states.    This  treaty,  accepted 
and  ratified  by  thestates  of  Brabant, 
was  soon  acceded  to  by  Hainault, 
and  all  the  other  Austrian  provinces, 
except  Limburg.  This  plan  of  go- 
vernment, it  is  evident,  was  after 
the  example  of  their  neighbours  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  and  the 
more  recent  precedent  of  the  Ame- 
rican states.     It  was  signed  by  de- 
puties from  Brabant,  Flandtr?,  West 
Flanders,   Flemish     Guelderland, 
flainault,    Namur,-  Tournay,'  the 
Tournesis,  and  Mechlin,  on  the  lOth 
of  January,  1790.  The  province  of 
Limburg 6ent  three  deputies  to  the 
assembly  of  the  States  General ;  but 
they  declined  to  sign  tlie  act  of  con- 
federation and  union,  on  the  ground 
t)f  their   not   having   received  in- 
structions on  that  head  from  their 
constituents.     This  was  certainly  a 
plausible  argument:  but  the  truth 
was,    that  the  measure   proposed 
was  not   agreeable    to   the    Lim- 
burghers. 

The  general  confederacy  of  the 
states  of  the  Netherlands  \*^a8  in  fu- 
ture to  be  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  United  Belgic  States.  In 
commemoration  of  the  revolu'tion, 
a  medal  was  struck  by  the  states  of 
Flanders,and  immcdiatelyaflter  their 
example,  by  those  of  Brabant.*  The 
Belgic  states  were  well  aware  that  it 
was  not  by  any  memorials  of  this 
Ifind,  nor  processions  or  other  cere- 


monies, nor  any  internal  laws  and 
regulations  alone,  that  the  sove* 
reign ty  which  they  had  now  assumed 
could  be  long  preserved.  The  con- 
gress, at  tliehead  of  which  was  Van- 
dernoot,  immediately  took  measures 
for  strengthening  the  army.  There 
was  already  in  the  service  of  the 
Belgic  states,  a  considerable  nunf^ 
her  of  excellent  officers,  at  the  bead 
of  which  was  General  Vander- 
mersch,  whose  military  talents  had 
led  to  the  first  successes  of  the  re- 
volution. They  now  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  taking  into  their  service 
'  a  certain  number  of  the  subjects  of 
the  three  allied  powers  (on  whose 
assistance  they  principally  relied), 
Engltfnd,  Holland,  and  Prussia. 
Herein  perhaps  they  imitated  the 
politics  of  their  brethren  theDutchi 
who,  on  their  throwing  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  by  adopting  a  similar 
measure,  supplied  themselves  with 
excellent  officers  and  soldiers,  aiid 
interested  the  states  to  whom  they 
belonged  in  the  success  of  that 
cause  for  which  their  people  were 
fighting.  Recruits  came  in  from  alt 
parts,  atld  the  military  department 
was  modelled  on  the  best  plan  that 
in  the  pressing  cxigenciies  of  the 
state  could  be  devised.  In  compli- 
ment to  England  and  Prussia,  the 
English  code  was  adopted  in  matter^ 
of  regulation,  and  the  Prussian  in 
those  of  exercise  and  action.  A 
great  number  of  British  subjects, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  had  served 
as  officers  in  the  American  war, 
were  inclined  by  martial  ardour  and 
a  generous  sympathy  with  the  Fle- 
mish nation,  to  pass  over  into  the 

low 


*  It  was  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  on  one  side  was 

■the  following  inscription  :.«^tf^o  Atiatriaco  Ececusso  Religione  et  Pairitt  Libertate 

f^indicata.    Soli  deo  Honor.    1789.    On  the  other  side,  JBr  decreto    Comitiorum 
Flandrite,     1790. 
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low  countries  at  voluoteers.  These 
geDtlemen  were  received  by  the 
Netherland^rs  with  open  arms,  and 
most,  if  pot  all  of  them,  were  ap- 
pointed to  immediate  commands. 
Their  numbers  soon  became  so  con- 
siderable, as  not  a  few  of  them 
possessed  sufficient  influence  in  their 
respective  countries  for  the  levying 
of  men;  that  in  consequence  of 
proposals  made  to  them  by  congress, 
they  raised  and  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  British  Legion,  a  body 
oftroops  composed  entirely  of  Eng- 
lish, Scots,  and  Irish.  Recruits  in 
the  mean  time  came  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  states  from  all  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  both  the  towns 
and  th^  country.  A  large  portion 
of  them  found  their  own  arms  and 
.ammunition.  This  uncommon  fer- 
vour was  peculiarly  discernible  in 
the  rustic  classes.  The  peasantry  of 
the  villages,  in  the  proximity  of 
Brussels  especially,  flockea  In 
crowds  to  that  city.  It  was  computed 
that  on  one  particular  day,  not  less 
than  10,000  had  paraded  through 
the  streets.  The  means  by  which 
these  multitudes  were  collected  with 
such  readiness,  and  actuated  by  so 
ardent  a  zeal,  was  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  who  persuaded  them  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  repel  the  at- 
tacks that  had  been  made  on  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  on  its 
immunities,  by  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  and  the  introduction  of 
new'regulations  in  matters  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction ;  which  was 
stated  as  tending  in  its  consequences 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  religion  itself. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  inte- 
resting scenes  going  on  at  this  time 
in  so  many  places  of  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Poland,  there  was  none  that  at- 
tracted so  general  and  lively  a  con- 


cern as  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
All  liberal  minds  recollected  what 
the  Flemings  had  formerly  been, 
contemplated  with  the  highest  de- 
light   what    they    had    recently 
proved,  that  they  still  were   and 
formed  the  most  pleasing  interpo- 
sitions of  what  they  were  now  not 
unlikely  to  be.     As  they  were  the 
first  people  in  the  north  of  Europe 
that  cultivated  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, a  satisfaction  was.   felt   at 
their  successful  efforts  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  Austrian  despotism, 
of  the  same  nature  with  what  was 
experienced  about  the  same  period 
at   the  glorious  struggles  of  the 
Greeks,  which  we  shall  by  and  by 
have  occasion  to  relate,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  heavy  and  degrading 
yoke  of  the  Ottomans.    All  neigh- 
bouring nations  that  had  any  rights 
to  protect,  were  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  generous  spirit  and 
energy  of  freedom  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.     The  ancient  and  in- 
timate   connexions    between    the 
Netherlands  and  England  are  well 
known.    The  Flemings  drew  from 
this  country  the  greater  part  of 
the   materials  for  their  principal 
manufacture  the  woollen  ;  and  the 
English,  from  their  commerce  with 
Flanders,  imbibed,  or  were  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  sentiments 
of  freedom.    At  all  times  habits 
of  various    intercourse  prevailed 
between  the  English  and  Flemish 
nations ;  who,  besides  the  circum- 
stances   of    near    neighbourhood 
and  the  sameness  of  descent,  pois- 
sess  a  near  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  national  character.    Acr 
cordingly  there  was  no  nation  that 
took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Flemish  patriots  as  the 
British :  of  which  we  shall  present- 
ly see  a  striking  proof  and  instance. 

When 
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When  states  and  kingdoms  are 
united  under  one  sovereign,  whe- 
ther by  conquest  or  successioni  it  is 
the  constant  fate  of  thesmaller  to  be 
governed  by  the  greater.  The  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  great  mo- 
narchies are  extended  from  the 
court  to  the  annexed  dominions, 
which  become  so  many  provinces* 
The  interests  and  inclinations  of 
the  new  and  extreme  parts  of  the 
empire  are  sacrificed  to  the  political 
views  and  personal  humours  of  the 
distant  monarch ;  fallible  himself, 
and  exposed  to  the  interested  coun- 
sels of  those  around  him,  who,  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  education,  and 
the  confidence  of  power,  are  en* 
trusted  in  the  provinces  with  the 
first  ofiices,  civil,  military,  and  ec- 
clesiastic. Hence  proceed  jealou- 
sies, murmurs,  and  discontents, 
which  often  break  into  acts  of  re- 
volt and  rebellion.  Independence 
of  government  is  in  general  at- 
tended with  more  beneficial  con- 
sequences than  any  that  can  well 
accrue  to  a  small  from  its  annexa- 
tion to  a  greater  kingdom.  It. 
nourishes  national  pride ;  it  excites 
a  spirit  of  exertion  and  glory  in 
individuals,  who  by  distinguishing 
merit,  are  quickly  brought  in  mo- 
derate kingdoms  under  the  eye  of 
the  court ;  it  watches  over  the 
public  interests,  and  studies  the 
objects  which  the  nation  are  in- 
vited to  pursue,  either  by  local  or 
political  situation.  According  to 
these  sentiments,  it  has  happened 
at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries,  that  when  two  distinct 
and  independent  kingdoms,  each 
enjoying  its  own  laws,  have  been 
united  under  one  sovereign,  the 
weaker,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
liberty  and  independence,  has  se- 
parated Itself  from  the  stronger. 


Spain  and  Portugal  were  subject, 
in  a  federal  union  to  the  same 
sovereign  Philip  II ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that  by  this  union  the 
Portugueze  had  obtained  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  from  Spain, 
the  Portugueze  no  sooner  found 
a  favourable  opportunity  than 
they  revolted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  chose  for  their  king  the  Duke 
of  Braganza.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark were  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  one  sovereign  by  the  Se- 
miramis  of  the  north  in  the  14th 
century,  the  famous  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Valdemar,  King  of 
Norway,  and  widow  of  Huguio 
King  of  Norwav.  But  the  Swedes, 
justly  provoked  by  the  treacherous 
and  inhuman  policy  of  Christian 
11.  the  last  King  of  Denmark, 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  union  of 
Colmar,  was  also  King  of  Sweden, 
dissolved  that  treaty  by  arms,  and 
chose  for  their  king  Gustavus  Vasa. 
In  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  Scottish  crown  in  the  family  of 
Hanover,  it  was  observed,  that  al- 
though the  Scots  in  the  first  con- 
federate war,  terminated  in  1697 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  their 
trade  was  exposed  to  various  dis- 
advantages, yet  in  that  treaty  they 
were  not  so  much  as  mentioned ; 
and  that  their  soldiers  were  dis- 
banded without  any  gratuity  or 
grant  of  privilege.  The  Scottish 
patriots  insisted  on  this  occasion  on 
the  corruption  of  their  peers ;  the 
embezzlement  of  their  public  trea- 
sury; the  constant  oppression  of  the 
commons;  of  taxes,  burthens,  and 
contemptuous  treatment;  the  ruin 
of  their  commerce  at  Darien ;  tho 
prohibition  of  watering  at  the  Eng- 
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lish  colonies ;  and  other  grievances 
which  they  we^e  forced  to  suffer,  as 
if  they  had  been  ah*ens  and  outlaws. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  noblemen,  it 
was  urged,  and  others  possessing 
great  interest  with  their  country- 
men, and  easy  access  to  their  so- 
vereign, had  long  been  influenced 
by  hopes  of  reward  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  even 
formally  to  repeal  the  old  and  to 
enact  new  ones.  These  men,  the 
Scottish  patriots  affirmed,  were  un- 
der engagements  to  assent  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  English,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  their  interests,  before 
they  wel*e  promoted  to  public  em- 
ployments. From  the  accession  of 
James  I.  it  was  said,  to  the  throne  of 
England,  a  space  of  100  years,  the 
power  of  the  magistrates,  decisions, 
courts  of  justice,  parliaments,  au- 
thority, jurisdictions,  allegiance, 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  laws 
themselves,  had  all  been  subjected 
to  the  direction  of  the  English.  The 
historian  who  relates  these  circum- 
stances* adds,  "All  these  particulars 
were  made  subjects  of  heavy  com- 
plaints by  the  Scots ;  which  however 
(says  the  historian)  it  is  certain  the 
Kings  of  England  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  redress:  for  Kings  must 
of  necessity  humour  the  most  pow- 
erful nation.f  *  It  is  to  a  srmilar 
cause  to  that  of  the  Scottish  griev- 
ances, that  those  of  the  Hungarians 
already  mentioned,  are  to  be  traced; 


and  to  a  similar  also,  those  of  the 
Flemish  nation ;  who  were  noW 
accordingly  determined  to  cut  up 
the  evil  by  the  root. 

The  spirit  of  this  people  quickly 
appeared  tu  be  equal  to  the  justice 
of  their  cause;  and  both  seemed  to 
be  already   triumphant.     Even   if 
they  had  not  obtained  such  import- 
ant   advantages  by  an  appeal   to 
arms,  if  they  had  only  been  able 
tp  make  head  against  their  enemies; 
and  prevent  their  excision  or  cap- 
ture by  reireating,according  to  cir- 
cumstances, from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, and   training  themselves  to 
war  by  skirmishes  in  the  field :  even 
in  this  caFe  there  would  have  beeti 
ground,  both  in  internal  and  exter- 
nal circumstances,  for  hope  that 
this  Fabian  mode  of  conquest  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  in  America,  must 
have  led  to  the  confirmation  and 
solid  establishment  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberty.     But  the   bold  and 
vigorous  spirit  that  animated  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Belgs?, 
was  not  to  be  confined  within  that 
line  of  conduct  wlr'ch  a  less  daring 
and  hardy  race  of  men   might  in 
similar  circumstances  have  adopted. 
Regarding    the     numerous     titles 
and  armorial  bearings  of  Joseph  IL 
with  contempt,  and  hisarmies  with- 
out fear»  they  did  not  decline,  but 
couT ted  a  conflict.  AtTurnhout,  at 
Tirlemont,  Ghent,   and    Brussels, 
the   Flemish  peasants  rushed  un- 
daunted 


•  Alexander  Cunningham,  Esq.  author  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Revolution  1688,  to  the  Accession  of  George  I :  the  only  history  of  Bntish  affairs  yet 
published  that  a  reader  of  taste,  judgment,  and  capable  of  entering  into  the  pro- 
foundest  views,  can  read  with  pleasure  as  a  continuation  of  English  and  British  nis- 
tory  after  the  period  Mr.  Hume  leaves  off. 

t  Mr.  Cunningham  relates,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  own  opinion,  that  all 
the  evils  of  which  the  Scottish  patriots  complained,  were  boldly  and  openly  ascribed 
by  soihe  of  them  to  an  omission  in  the  Scottish  parliament  1603  ;  who  should  have 
declared  the  Scottish  throne  vacant  when  that  prince  chose  to  leave  Scotland  for 
England. 
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daunted  into  the  very  throat  of  war, 
sprung  on  the  cannon  that  was 
pointed  against  them,  turned  them 
against  their  enemies,  and  boldly 
converted'  the  engines  of  slavery 
and  oppression  into  instruments  of 
frec^dom. 

Foreign  nations  were  convinced 
that  the  Flemings  were  able  (though 
opt  altogether  without  assistance )  to 
make  a  successful  stand;  and  their 
hopes  now  corresponded  with  their  . 
wishes*  The  march  of  the  Prussians, 
after  so  great  and  decided  victories 
on  the  side  of  the  FI endings  in.  so, 
great  force  to  the  confines  of  the 
Netherlands,  menaced  nothing  hos- 
tile to  the  avowed  opponents  of  the 
House  of  Austria.     The  interposi- 
tion ofa  new  and  powerful  barrier, 
by  the  erection  of  the  Netherlands 
into  an  independent  state  against 
the  ambitious   encroachments   of 
Austria  and  of  France,  was  an  event 
greatly  to  be  desired  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  United  Proyibces, 
and  consequently  in  some  measure 
also  by  England,  with  whom  these 
powers  were  in  close  alliance.     Pa- 
cific and  commercial  states  and  in- 
dividuals calculated  the  immense 
harvest   to  be  expected  from  the 
full  growth  of  industry,  directed  by 
the  inspiring  breath  of  liberty,  into 
a  thousand  channels;  while  men 


of  cultivated  minds,  lovers  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  formed  the  most 
pleasing  expectations  from  their  re- 
vival in  their  former  seat;  from  the 
connexion  in  small  states  betwe^nr 
each  individual  state  and  the  public; 
from  that  spirit  of  emulation  which 
would  subsist  among  the  different 
states  of  the  confederation,  each  re- 
taining its  own  peculiar  form  of 
government ;  and  that  unity  of  de- 
sign and  action  which  would  be 
given  in  any  popular  and  common 
enterprize  or  cause  to  the  exertions 
of  the  whole  United  Belgic  states. 
Though  divided  from  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  by  government, 
they  would  be  united  more  and 
more  by  congeniality  of  manners, 
and  the  sympathies  arising  from 
commercial  intercourse,  and  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  liberty,  and  hatred 
of  despotism.  Liege,  and  other 
small  states  adjacent,  would  natur- 
ally apply  for  admission  Into  so 
prosperous  a  confederation.  And, 
on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Grecian  republics,  though 
modified  by  a  difference  of  climate, 
would  unite  and  exalt  the  Belgic 
and  other  states  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  a  height  of  prosperity 
and  improvement  unexampled  per- 
haps in  what  we  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 


CHAP.    HI. 

Miserable  Effects  of  Democratical  Principles,  Patriotic  Assembly  in- 
stituted  at  Brussels-  Their  Reasonings  and  Claims,  Political  Con^ 
stitution  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Principles  and 
Pretensions  of  the  Patriotic  Assembly  offensive  to  the  Nobility  and 
Clergy.  Means  employed  by  these  Orders  for  quashing  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Democrats.  Effects  of  these.  State  of  Parties.  Preponder^ 
atitig  Influence  of  the  Clergy,  Measures  taken  by  the  Nobility  for 
the  Recovery  of  their  Popularity,  ■  Without  any  considerable  Effect, 
Popular ^  discontents  rise  to  a  pitch  of  Restlessness  and  Commotion. 
Troops  employed  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Peace.  Jealousies  5e- 
tween  the  ruling  Powers  and  the  Leaders  of  the  Army.  General  Van- 
dermersch  arrests  Deputies  sent  with  Orders  to  the  Army  from  the 
Congress,    Declared  Generalissimo  ^by  the  Officers  of  the  Army, 

Other 
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Other  Encroachments  on  the  part  of  Congress.     Vandermersch  sud^ 
denly  and  shamefUUi/  abandoned  by  the  Army.     Imprisoned  in  the- 
Citadel  of  Antwerp,     Charges  brought  against  him,    Duke  ofUrsel 
persecuted  by  Congress,     The  Congress  becomes  unpopular  and  odious 
to  the  bulk  of  the  People.    Imprisonment  of  Vandermersch  resented 
by  his  Countrymen  the  people  of  Flanders.     Declining  State  of  the 
new  Government.    Expectations  from  the  Accession  of  Leopold  II.  to 
the  Austrian  Dominions.    Almost  though  not  entirely  disappointed. 
Memorial  of  Leopold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,     Critic 
cisms  on  that  Piece,     Conduct  of  Leopold  vindicated.     Character  of 
Sovereign  Princes  in  general.     The  firmness  of  Leopold  revives 
a   party  m  his  favour.     Quick  increase  of  the    Loyalists,    both 
in  Numbers   and  Courage.     Argumsfnts  in  favour  of  a  Reunion 
with    the  House  of  Austria,    and    of  Hereditary  Monarchy  in 
general.    Letter  to  Congress  from  the  King  of  Prussia.    Blind  Am^ 
bition.  Obstinacy,  and  Rashness  of  Congress,   Notification  toCongress 
of  the  Terms  of  Reconciliation  between  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the 
Jbelgic  Nation,     Consented  to  by  the  three  allied  and  mediating  Pow- 
ers,   Strange  Obstinacy  of  Congress,     A  degree  of  Reunion  among 
the  discordant  Parties  in  the  Netherlands  brought  about  by  a  common 
Hatred  of  the  Austrian  Government,    Hostilities  renewed  with  great 
Animosity,     Two  of  the  provinces  that  remained  in  Obedience  to  the 
Austrians,    A  great  Resource  to  the  Austrians,     Rapid  Growth  of 
Ambition,  *  Character  of  the  Brabanters,    Wild  Schemes  of  Conquest, 
Repulse  of  the  Brabanters  from  Limbourg.    Various  Encounters.    A 
large  Austrian  Army  marches  against  the  Low  Countries,    Attempts 
of  Congress  to  rouze  the  Nation  to  Perseverance  in  Arms  against  the 
Austrians,    Made  in  vain.     Various  Proposals  for  Reconciliation, 
Rejected  by  the  Austrians,     The  Austrians,  under  General  Bender^ 
enter  Brabant,    All  the  Provinces  submit  again,  on  very  favourable 
Conditions,  to  the  House  of  Austria.     Refections, 

THIS  spleDdid  prospect  was  Netherlands,  as  in  other  countries ; 
miserably  blasted  by  the  usual  and  great  numbers  of  deserters 
effects  of  prosperity  in  removing  from  the  French  armies,  enlisted  in 
the  compression  of  common  neces-  those  of  the  Belgic  states,  were  at 
sity  and  danger,  and  loosening  the  the  same  time  not  a  little  instru- 
arch  of  political  society  by  internal  mental  in  propagathig  the  same 
dissentions  and  contests.  ideas  thathad  excitedsudh  uphappy 
The  same  new  and  extravagant  commotions  in  their  own  country, 
principles  in  politics,  morals,  and  While  the  deputies  from  the  difler- 
religion,  that  had  seized,  like  an  ent  states  were  employed  in  the 
epidemic  disease,  on  so  great  manner  and  for  the  purposes  above 
a  majority  of  the  infatuated  peo-  related,  a  number  of  individuals 
pie  of  France,  had  made  their  met  together  at  Brussels,  and  form- 
way  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  ed  an  association  under  the  name 
prevailed  more  and  more  in  pro-  of  the  Patriotic  Assembly.  They 
portion  to  the  success  of  the  freely  and  openly,  at  regular  meet- 
Belgic  arms.  The  Jacobin  Club  in  ings,  discussed  all  questions  of  po- 
Paris  had  their  emissaries  in  the  licy  and  government*    They  de- 
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dded  OD  these  by  vote,  passed  re- 
iolutioos,  and  proposed  several  re- 
foroM  with  respect  to  the  subjects 
of  their  discussion.  Among  their 
Other  acts,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians  from  Brussels,  they 
drevr  up,  printed)  and  publisbed,  a 
paper,  under  the  title  of  <<  An  Ad- 
dress to  the  States  of  Brabant,"  in 
the  name  of  the  people  at  large, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  sub- 
scribers. In  this  piece,  subscribed 
by  2^000  namesy^mong  which  were 
not  a  few  of  respectable  character 
and  condition,  they  pointed  out 
many  defects  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  public  afbirs,  and  the  con- 
stitution arising  out  of  it ;  com- 
plaining, above  all  things,  of  the 
inedequate  share  possessed  by  the 
commons,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  two  estates,  the  no- 
bility  and  the  clergy,  in  the  national 
representation.  The  reasoning  em- 
ployed in  this  address,  or  in  gene- 
ral by  what  we  shall  call,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  the  democratical 
party,*  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pose:— «*  The  sovereign  power,  on 
the  dismission  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  declared  independence  of  the 
Belgic  provinces,  was  exercised 
with  great  propriety  by  the  states- 
general  :  even  in  former  interreg' 
nums  the  same  had  been  exercised 
by  the  states  in  former  times.  The 
authority  which  pro  re  natd  they 
have  assumed,  can  only  be  tempo- 
rary and  provisional;  and  for  their 
assumption  of  this  authority,  as  well 
as  their  use  of  it,  they  are  respon- 
sible to  the  Belgic  nation.  It  is 
most  absurd  in  the  partisans  of  aris- 
tocratioal  despotism  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  states-general,  even 


to  perpetuity,  on  the  ground  of 
aversion  to  innovation,  and  a  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands is  no  more :  it  fell  by  the 
stroke  that  cut  off  its  head:  in  that 
head,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dukes  of  Burgun- 
dy, the  functions  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature  centered. 
They  were  not  original  and  abso- 
lute, but  relative  and  conditional* 
They  had  a  reference  to  the  sove- 
reign, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
people,  on  the  other,  whose  privi- 
leges it  was  their  duty  and  business 
to  protect  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sovereign.  They 
were  a  barrier,  an  intermediate 
power  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects.  The  sovereign  power 
being  annihilated,  or,  what  is  worse, 
the  sovereign  power  being  super- 
added to  that  of  the  states-general, 
where  is  there  to  be  found  a  power 
between  the  people  and  this  new, 
alarming,  and  monstrous  aristo- 
cracy ? 

«  The  states  of  Brabant,  the  freest 
of  all  the  provinces,  and  the  model 
to  which  the  rest  wish  on  all  occa- 
sions to  conform,  is  composed  of 
three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  third  estate  ;  it  mi^ht, 
therefore,  be  naturally  imagined 
that  these  three  orders  would  in- 
volve, in  one  shape  or  other,  a 
pretty  fair  representation  of  the 
Belgic  nation;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  There  is  no  re- 
presentation whatever  of  the  great 
body  of  the  common  people,  nor 
of  the  clergy,  nor  even  of  the  no- 
bility and   gentry :    the  right   of 

sitting 


•  The  attributive  demooratieal  is  not  quite  synonymous  with  popular,  in  com- 
mon acceptatign.  The  authority  of  the  clergy  was  popular,  but  odious  to  the  de- 
mocrats. 
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sitting  and  votiitg  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states  is  confined  to  the  ab- 
bots of  male  convents,  to  about 
tvf^Dty-seven  out  of  a  numerous 
nobility,  and  to  a  few  deputies  from 
the difierent  trades  or  corporations 
of  the  chief  cities.  Anciently,  the 
smaller  cities  or  towns,  and  even 
the  villages,  were  possessed  of/rflw- 
chises,  which  entitled  them  to  seats 
in  the  third  estate  of  the  national 
assembly:  but  from  the  natural 
process  of  delegation  and  sub-dele- 
gation in  all  popular  power,  the  re- 
Sresentatives  of  the  people  of  Bra- 
ant,  were  limited  at  last  to  depu- 
ties from  Louvain,  Brussels,  and 
Antwerp.  Thus  the  constitution 
of  the  states^general  of  the  Netherr 
lands  is  the  most  aristocratical  that 
caa  be  well  imagined.  This  as- 
sembly of  men,  in  the  constitution 
of  which  the  public  voice  has  scarce- 
ly any  share  at  all,  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  the  representation,  or  ge- 
nius, if  we  may  say  so,  of  the  na- 
tion. But  if  they  had  indeed  a  title 
to  be  regarded  in  this  light,  still 
they  would  not  have  any  title  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government,  and 
to  convert  a  subordinate,  or  if  they 
will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  co- 
ordinate, into  an  absolute  power; 
the  parliament  of  the  catholic  pro- 
vinces would,  at  best,  be  in  the 
predicament  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  interreg- 
num occasioned  by  the  late  indis- 
position of  the  King.  Though  this 
assembly  was  more  popular  than  the 
states-general,  and  had  fairer  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  as  the 
voice  of  the  people;  they  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  governing  the 
nation,  even  for  a  time,  by  their 
own  authority,  l^ut  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  the  declaration  of  a 
regent.     Experience  had  taught 


the  British  nation  to  consider  a 
perpetual  parliament  exercising  a 
direct  power  over  the  people,  with-^ 
out  any  control,  as  an  object  of 
terror.  The  partial,  summary,  and 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  which  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  the  British,  ought  also  to  fore- 
warn the  Belgic  nation  of  the  ca- 
lamities to  be  apprehended  from 
despotic  power,whether  it  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of 
man}  The  states-general  are  io 
the  situation  of  a  chamberlain  or 
steward,  who,  on  the  death  of  bis 
lord,dontinues,without  any  express 
commission,  to  manage  affairs  for 
the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heir,  to 
whom  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
conduct;  or  of  a  character  known 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Roman  law, 
under  the  name  ofnegotiorum  sistor^ 
<^The  states-general  are  therefore 
responsible  to  the  people  for  alK 
that  they  have  done  and  advised 
since  the  deposition  of  the  Empe- 
ror: the  sooner  that  they  call  a 
national  assembly,  the  more  efiec- 
tually  will  they  secure  their  own 
safety,  and  the  tranquillity  and  se- 
curity of  the  commonweal|h.  If 
the  Belgic  provinces  are  not  yel 
ripe  for  a  civil  constitution,  framed 
on  the  mode  of  that  which  js  in 
the  act  of  being  reared  in  France, 
at  least  let  a  successor  be  appointed 
to  Joseph  II. ;  at  least  let  the  con- 
stitutiqn,  such  as  it  was  before  the 
dismission  of  that  ambitious  man» 
be  restored ;  and  let  improvements 
be  made  afterwards  as  opportuni- 
ties may  invite,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
the  times  may  bear  or  require. 
Till  the  old  constitution  be  restored^ 
or  a  new  one  established  on  the 
basis  of  liberty  and  justice,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  madness  in  the  triple 
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Alliance,  or  in  any  other  power, 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Ca- 
tboiic  province!!." 

Such  principles  and  pretensions 
weire  highly  offensive  to-  the  two 
tipper  orders,  who  foreseeing  that, 
by  the  admission  of  these  the  influ- 
ence which  they  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised with  60  little  control,  would 
be  greatly  diminished,  laboured  to 
quash  them,  together  with  the  spirit 
inwhich  they  originated.  For  thisend 
theyenaployed  the  CurSs^  or  parish- 
priests,  of  the  towns.and  villag,^  of 
the  provinces^'  to  visit  their  respec* 
tive  parishioners,  and  to  use  their 
utmost  influence  for  inducing  ihero 
to  sign  a  counter-address,  request- 
ing the  states  to  seize  and  punish, 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  all  those 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
who  wished  to  introduce  innova- 
tions and  changes  in  the  religion, 
in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  pre- 
sent form  in  which  the  nation  ig 
represented  by  the  three  orders  of 
the  state,  w)iich  it  has  chosen  for 
its  representatives.  The  Curisy  ha- 
bituated  throughout   life   to    the 
greatest  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  their  parishioners,   reluctant 
to  press   a   measure   which    they 
knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments and  inclinations  of  so  great 
a  portion  of  them,  and  sympathiz- 
ing perhaps  more  with  the  third 
estate  than  the  higher   orders  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  zeaioqs 
in  performing  the  task  assigned  to 
them  r  certain  it  is,  at  least,  thai 
they   were    not    very   successfuU 
The  counter-address  received  but 
slow  and  scanty  support:  nor  is 
there  any  certain  information  that 
it  was  ever  presented.     While  the 
anited  Belgic  states  endeavoured 
to  recommend  their  cause  to  the 
Vol,  XXXIII. 


public  by  means  of  the  priesta^ 
they  took  care,  as  far  as  was  po8«> 
atble,  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
priests  should  suffer  no  counterac- 
tion from  that  of  the  press ;  which 
by  a  decree  passed  on  the  1 2th  of 
January,  1790,  two  days  after  the 
declaration  of  independency  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  to  remain  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  formerly ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  all  publications  whatever* 
without  exception,  should  conti- 
nue as  usual,  subject  to  the  previoua 
examination  and  judgment  of  cle- 
rical, or  lay-censors,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  matter  treated  of 
in  such  pubHcations;  and  that  all 
printers,  booksellers,  and  hawkers, 
should  be  answerable  for  the  mat« 
ter  contained  in  the  books,  pamplw 
lets,  or  papers,  which  they  should 
publish. 

This  marked  solicitude  to  keep 
the  minds  of  men  under  control, 
only  served  to  excite  the  greater 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  all 
who  aimed  at  a  more  popular  form 
of  government.  These  might  be 
reduced  to  three  classes  :  Ist,  The 
burghers  and  inhabitants  of  towns, 
reckoning  in  that  number  the  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  parts  of  the 
community,  whether  living  in 
towns,  villages,  or  any  part  of  the 
country.  2d,  That  numerous  and 
still  increasing  class  of  men,  of  va- 
rious situations  and  professions, 
who  were  smitten  with  what  began 
about  this  time  to  be  called  tl^ 
French  Contagion.  3rd,  Some  of 
the  lower  nobility,  and  their  de- 
scendants, who  served  in  the  Belgio 
army;  b  great  portion  of  the  mi^ 
Htary  men  in  general,  and  parti-« 
cularly  of  brave  officers  mostly  of 
the  third  estate,  and  without  whose 
bold  spirit  and  extraordinary  exer^ 
E  tiona 
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tions  in  bringing  undisciplined  to 
encounter  and  to  vanquish  disci- 
plined troops,  the  revolution  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.  This 
class  of  men  thought  it  hard  that 
their  eminent  services,  and  the 
dangers  they  had  undergone  bad 
not  contributed,  in  any  respect,  to 
better  their  condition;  and  that 
the  Austrian  yoke  was  to  be  ex- 
changed only  for  a  similar  despot- 
ism placed  m  the  hands  of  a  few  , 
of  their  own  countrymen.  On  tie 
whole,  the  third  estate  suspected 
that  the  two  higher  orders,  without 
any  consideration  of  the  commons, 
or  regard  to  either  their  rights  or 
interests,  meant  nothing  more  than 
to  engross  all  power  to  themselves, 
whether  as  orders  or  individuals. 
But  this  order,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
of  democracy,  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  by  a  very  important  distinc- 
tion. The  greater  and  more  opulent 
partof  theburghers,  andafew  others, 
who  would  have  been  contented 
with  a  more  equal,  yet  moderate 
share  in  the  representation ;  and 
men,  whose  ideas  led  them  to  ob- 
jects far  beyond  those  which  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  or  the 
sober  part  of  the  burghers  had  in 
view,  or  even  what  they  had  in 
view  themselves;  and  who,  ex- 
actly in  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  France,  were  in  a  train 
of  continued  innovation. 

As  the  third  estate,  intermixed 
and  supported  by  numbers  of  de- 
mocrats,  were  united  for  the  pre- 
sent in  opposition  to  the  two  higher 
orders,  so  these  orders  were  united 
only  by  a  common  opposition  to 
the  third  estate  with  their  demo- 
cratical  adherents ;  for'^ach  at  bot- 
tom wished,  and  in  .the  progress 
of  the  revolution  exhibited  une- 
quivoeal  symptoms  of  a  design  to 


engross  the  sovereign  power '  in 
their  own  hands.  These  two  par- 
ties, in  point  of  strength  and  pre- 
tensions, seemed  to  be  prett  v  equally 
balanced.  On  the  side  of  the  no- 
bility were  large  inheritances  in 
land,  derived  from  high  antiquitv 
of  family ;  the  reverence  whicu 
these  circumstances  have  ever  becpi 
found  to  inspire  in  every  country 
and  age ;  but  which  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  carried  even  beyond  its 
usual  pitch ;  .  the  virtues  which 
adorned  several  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  present  day ;  the 
great  share  which,  they  had  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  extraordinary  stakes  they 
had  hazarded,  and  risks  they  haSi 
run  on  that  occasion.  But  the 
lower  and  most  numerous  class  of 
nobles  were  influenced  by  hatred 
and  envy  of  the  higher : . separate 
views  were  entertained  by  both:S 
the  order  in  general  was  loos^  and 
disjointed,  incapable  pf  unity,  of 
design  and  action,  of  co-operation, 
energy,  and  effect.  .  . 

In  favour  of  the  clergy,  we  hava 
to  reckon  that  extraordinary  degree 
of  power  which  they  had  ppsse^^ied 
in  the  provinces  from  time.  J19- 
memorial ;  and  which,  until  the 
late  attacks  by  the  restless  and 
mischievous  Joseph,  had  con.tjpued 
unimpaired ;  large  landed  poiBses- 
sions,  and  not  a  little  personal 
wealth  ;  the  peculiar  and  extremct 
bigotry  of  the  Flemings,  and. at-, 
tachment  to  every  thing  relatji^ 
to  thef  church ;  and  the  adya^tdftfj 
which  the  priests  possessed  on  m 
occasions  of  contest  in  the  prac^ 
tice  of  auricular  confession ;  their 
union  and  discipline ;  the  secreqf 
of  their  councils;  the  closeness 
and  constancy  with  which:,  thay 
pursued  their  object ;  and,  aboys 
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«l),  the  facility  with  which  their 
< powers  might  be  collected  into  one 
centre  ana  system  of  action. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  cUrgy  depended  chiefly  on  the 
ascendancy  they  possessed  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  particularly  of 
the  country  people  (Kid  it  was  evi- 
dent that  aU  contests  in  an  unset- 
tled state  of  aii^irs  must  ultimate- 
ly be  decided  in  favour  of  that  party 
which  could  command  the  great- 
est numbers  and  physical  force); 
as  the  poirejr  of  the  clergy  still 
gained  ground  on  the  one  hand* 
and  the  discontents  of  the  people 
still  increased  on  the  other, — the 
nobility  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  an  attempt  for  the  recovery 
of  their  popularity.  In  the  month 
of  February  it  was  proposed,  and 
by  the  sovereign  congress  of  the 
united  Belgic  states,  that  there 
should  be  an  addition  of  two  mem- 
bers for  each  of  the  principal  towns 
to  the  representation  of  the  third 
estate.  This'  measure  restored,  in 
some  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
most  moderate  men  among  the 
commons.  But  the  general  dis- 
content and  restlessness  of  what  we 
have  called  the  democratical  class, 
<ir  order,  instead  of  being  quieted, 
continued  to  increase,  and  rose  at 
bat  to  such  a  pitch,  in  consequence 
of  unfounded  rumours  concerning 
despotic  designs  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  the  strongest  states,  that 
large  parties  of  horse  and  foot,  by 
erder  of  the  states,  patrolled  the 
principd  streets  in  Brussels,  and 


other  great  towns,  by  day  and  by 
night;  insomuch  that  the  new 
-commonwealth  began  to  wear  th^ 
appearance  of  a  military  goveril- 
raent.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pri- 
sons were  crowded  with  criminals, 
or  suspected  persons,  whose  wants 
and  sufferings  rendered  them  ripe 
for  the  most  desperate  attempts : 
nor  could  the  sympathy  o^  those 
without,  as  was  apprehended,  be 
restrained  from  effecting  their  li- 
beration, and  joining  in  such  at- 
tempts, otherwise  than  by  an  armed 
force.  It  was  on  the  army,  ac- 
cordingly, in  this  distracted  and  un- 
settled state. of  affairs,  that  the  de- 
cision of  all  internal  dissentions  and 
contests  wholly  depended.  But  a 
jealousy  arose  between  the  ruling 
powers  and  the  leaders  of  the  ajmy, 
already,  as  has  been  observed,  very 
generally  disaffected,  which  proved 
more  fatal  than  any  other  jealousy  or 
discontent  that  had  yet  appeared, 
to  the  new  government.  Amongst 
all  the  officers  who  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
patriots,  general  Vandermersch, 
aboveraentioned,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  brilliancy  and 
successes  ofhismilitary  enterprizes : 
nor  was  the  respect  and  admiration, 
in  which  he  was  justly  held,  con- 
fined to  his  own  country,  but  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  Europe.* 
The  general  was  one  of  that  great 
number  of  military  men  who  had 
become  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  congress :  nor 
was  he  at  any  pains  to  conceal  his 

sentiments 


*  Vaadermerseh,  by  his  early  and  abrupt  desertion  horn  the  imperial  service  (in 
vhich  he  had  held,  the  rank  of  colonel)  to  that  of  his  country,  pn  tne  first  dawnlngs 
of  the  revolution,  excited  the  resentment  and  indigiyition  of  Joseph  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  .by  an  immediate  order  in  the  emperor's  own  hand  to  general  d 'Alton,  he  wai 
Wtogea  in  effigy  in  the  front  of  the  army,  which  was  drawn  out  for  that  purpose.  Hii 
iaqierial  migesty,  in  the  same  letter  to  d^Alton,  expressed  his  earnest  wishes,  and  hu 
•Bogoine  hopes,  that  this  mock  execution  would  soon  be  realized. 
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sentiraentSy  but   expressed    them 
with  the  manly  openness  of  a  sol- 
dier; wliicii  seemed  still  further  to 
spread  and  heightep  them  in  the 
army,  by  whom  h^  was  not  more 
generally  respected  and   admired 
than  trusted  and  beloved.  Towards 
the  close  of  March,  1790,  depu- 
ties were  sent  by  the  congress  to 
Namur,  where  the  acting  part  of 
the   army  employed    against   the 
.Austrians  was  stationed,  under  ge- 
neral Vandermersch's  orders.  Their 
object  evidently  was,    to    remove 
,him   from    his   command,   or,    at 
least,  from  his  officje.     In  this  new 
and  dangerous  situation   Vander- 
mersch  determined  on  a  bold  stroke; 
but  which  was  his  only  hope  of 
liberty  or  life.      He  ordered  the 
deputies  from  the  congress  to  be 
immediately   arrested,    and   com- 
mitted  to  prison.*     Immediately 
.  after  this  step,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, May  30,  1790,  in  which 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
congress-i>y  name,  he  says,  that 
evil  designing  persons,  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  incited  the  pil- 
lage and  proscriptions  which  had 
taken  place  in  Brussels,  were  ar- 
rived there  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
ing sedition,  calumniaJng  the  loyal 
intentions  of  the  general  and  the 
army;    and  that  it  had  therefore 
been  thought;  necessary  to  remove 
every  cause  of  alarm,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  himself  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  with  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  people ;  which  he  was 
determined  to  protect  from  all  in- 
vasion.   It   appears,    that  during 
certain  disputes  and  bickerings  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  civil 


powers  and  the  army,  the  officers 
had  nominated  Vandermersch   to 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bel- 
gic  forces,  and  applied  for  the  con- 
firmation of  their  choice  to  con- 
gress, but  without  effect,   as  was 
mdeed  to  be  expected ;     having 
gone  so  far  in  violation  of  the  au- 
thority of  congress,  and  being  conn 
scious  that  mirtual  confidence  be- 
tween that  council  and  the  army 
could  not  henceforth  exist.     On 
the  dav  after  that  on  which  the 
general  issued  his  declaration,  the 
officers  unanimously  passed    and 
published  the  following  resolutions: 
That  general  Vandermersch  Shall 
continue  generalissimo  of  the  Belgic 
army:    That   the  duke  of  Ursel 
should  instantly  be  placed  atthehesad 
of  the  war  departments :  That  the 
prince  of  Aremberg,  count  of  La 
Marck  (son  of  the  duke,  and  whose 
military  talents  are  generally  known 
as  well  as  the  proo&  he  gave  of  his 
patriotism  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  committee  of  Breda) 
shall  be  appointed  second  in  coo»- 
mand  of  the  army,  next  to  general 
Vandermersch  ;  and  that  addresses 
of  supplication  shall  be  sent  to  al} 
the   provinces,   inviting   them    to 
co-operate  with  the  army  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  order. 

Intelligence  being  received  of 
these  proceedings,  the  sovereign 
.congress,  without  delay  or  hesitar 
tion,  issued  orders  for  the  troops 
at  Brussels,  and  in  various  other 
stations,  to  march  towards  Namur; 
near  which  a  place  of  rendezvous 
was  appointed,  where  they  were 
to  form  a  junction  and  advance,  in 
order  to  bring  the  opposite  army  16 


reason ; 


..  *  Similar  measures  in  similar  circumstances  were,  in  1792  and  1793,  adopted  by  the 
French  generals,  La  F&yette  and  Dumourier. 
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reason;  SO  that  every  tiling  now- 
bore  the  aspect  of  a  civil  war.  By 
what  means  this  was  prevented,  or 
by  what  niotives  of  hope  or  of  fear, 
or  sudden  impulse  of  passion  of  any 
kind,  the  officers  and  army  could  be 
induced  unanimously,  and  most 
shamefully  to  abandon  their  gene- 
ral, whom  they  themselves  had  so 
recently  exalted  to  too  dangerous  a 
point  or  pre-eminence,  to  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. But  who  can  bear  to  relate 
or  to  read,  without  the  most  pain- 
ful emotions  of  sympathetic  grief 
and  indignation,  that  the  brave 
general  Vandermersch  obtained 
no  other  reward  for  his  eminent 
services  than  to  be  confined  and 
drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
a  dungeon  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp I 

The  charges  laid  by  the  congress 
against  Vandermersch,  andforwhich 
they  at  first  determined  to  bring 
him  to  trial  for  life  or  death,  were 
"That,  forgetting  that  he  derived  all 
hisauthority  from  them,  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  chosen  gene- 
ralissimo by  the  officers  of  his  army, 
endeavoured  to  retain  that  situa- 
tion by  force ;  that,  with  equal  vio- 
lence, he  had  presumed  to  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  by 
arresting  their  deputies  to  the  army 
under  his  command ;  and  that  by 
these  and  other  violent  proceed- 
ings, he  had  nearly  involved  the 
country  in  a  civil  war." 

The  hostility  of  the  congress  was 
at  the  same  time  pointed  against  the 
duke  of  Ursel :  a  prince  of  large 
paternal  estates  as  well  as  honours, 
being  hereditary  chief  of  the  order 
of  nobility  in  Brabant ;  and  who 
had  rendered  himself  extremely  po' 
pular  by  his  patriotism,  munificence, 
and   other   virtues.       The    duke 


even  before  the  declaration  of  th^ 
army,  had  become  an  object  of  jea* 
lousy  and  aversion  to  the  congress  ; 
who  suspected  that  this  chief  with 
a  few  others  of  the  nobility  of  the- 
greatest  estates  and  largest  share  of 
popularity  and  influence,  aimed  un- 
der the  pretence  of  a  regard  tofrec- 
dom,  of  drawing  to  themselves  and 
perhaps  a  few  others,  the  chief 
share  in  the  administration  of  go* 
vernment.  The  duke  of  Ursel,  it  is 
said,  was  particularly  suspected  and- 
obnoxious  to  the  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
pressing  solicitations  not  only  of  his 
own  friends,  but  even  those  of  cer-' 
tain  deputies  of  the  states,  he  re* 
tired  for  protection  from  poison  or 
assassination,  into  the  province  of 
Flanders.  In  this  retreat  the  sus* 
picions  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
supreme  rulers  did  not  suffer  him 
to  remain  long  without  molestation. 
By  their  authority,  and  chiefly  the 
influence  and  instigations  of  Van 
Eupen,  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  leading 
member  of  congress,  the  states  of 
Flanders  were  induced  to  arrestand 
confine  the  duke  of  Ursel;  without 
any  form  of  justice.  Five  weeks 
were  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
discover  some  plausible  ground  of 
crimination  against  the  duke.  His 
judges  declared,  and  authorized 
himself  to  publish  and  proclaim  his 
innocence.  The  states  of  Flanders 
attempted  to  prolong  his  confine^ 
ment,  and  to  suppress  the  decision 
which  the  judges  had  given  in  hi» 
favour.  They  applied  to  certain 
companies  of  volunteers  to  carry 
their  arbitrary  mandates  into  exe- 
cution. On  the  refbsal  of  the  vo- 
lunteers to  comply  with  so  unjust  a 
requisition,  the  states  endeavoured 
to  have  him  carried  off  by  night,  in 
order  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of 

their 
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their  accomplices  in  Brabant.  The 
party  sent  to  perpetrate  this  deed, 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  tear  the  duke 
from  his  family  and  force  him  into 
a  carriage;  when  the  volunteers 
interposed,  and  effected  his  de- 
liverance. 

The  severe  conduct  of  the  con- 
gress towards  Vandermersch,  and 
the  violence  both  of  congres:*  and 
the  states  of  Flanders  respecting 
the  duke  of  Ursel,  rendered  them 
generally  unpopular  and  odious. 
But  the  public  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion were  chiefly  pointed  against 
Yandernoot  and  Van  Eupen,  two 
men  who,  in  close  connexion  toge* 
ther,  carried  all  things  in  the  con- 
gress, and  by  their  influence  pos- 
sessed in  fact  all  theexecutive  pow- 
ers of  the  state.  It  was  universally 
said  by  the  democratical  party, 
**  That  priests  and  feudal  tyrants 
had  seized  the  sceptre  and  sword 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Belgium, 
and  used  them  as  instruments  of 
injustice  and  cruelty  against  the 
most  patriotic  exalted  characters 
ill  the  nation.  The  Belgic  nation 
had  not  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  a  single  tyrant,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  power  of  a  few  ecclesiastics  and 
civil  chiefs,  but  to  restore  and  main* 
tain  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of 
human  nature."  The  people  of 
Flanders  resented  the  imprison  ment 
and  prosecution  of  Vandermersch, 
who  was  a  native  of  their  province 
(and  of  whom  they  were  with  rea- 
son proud }  as  an  act  of  the  most 
injurious  and  outrageous  nature  : 
and  if  matters  had  been  left  to  the 
tide  of  popular  passions,  a  rupture 
might  na?e  taken  place  between 
the  two  great  provinces  of  the 
union.  This  was  prevented  by  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the 
states  of  the  different  provinces,  to 


make  certain  changes  in  their  re* 
spective  governments. 

The  new  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, already  shaken  in  sa 
short  a  space  of  time  by  discordant 
interests,  opinions,  and  passions, 
now  began  to  totter  greatly,  and 
was  soon  to  fall.  The  army,  with 
their  general  and  their  honour,  lost 
their  spirit;  and  defeats  from  the 
Austrians,  of  late  so  much  despis- 
ed, became  not  unfrequent.  A 
grand  expedition  being  formed  by 
government  against  the  Austrians, 
it  became  of  course  necessary  to 
raise  supplies  of  both  men  and 
money.  But  so  unpopular  hud  the 
sovereign  congress  become  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  so  low  their 
credit,  that  Yandernoot  having  ap- 
plied for  loans  of  money,  met.  with 
a  repulse  at  Antwerp  and    other 

S*aces  in  the  rich  province)^ of  the 
etherlands.  He  was  not  more 
successful  in  his  attempts  in  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  Some  corps, 
however,  of  Brabanters  *  were 
brought  together.  But  the  towns  of 
Flanders  peremptorily  refused  to 
send  a  single' man  to  join  them  : — ' 
nor  did  the  intended  expedition 
meet  with  much  greater  encourage- 
ment even  in  the  city  of  Brussels^ 
where  the  military  spint  had  been 
raised  so  lately  to  so  extraordinary 
a  pitch  of  ardour ;  so  that  the  en- 
terprize,  after  considerable  ex- 
pense, 'was  abandoned. 

Having  thus  far  follbwed  the 
new  order  of  affairs  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  also  its  consequences 
at  home,  we  shall  now  take  a 
view  of  the  effects  produced  by 
both  these  on  foreign  nations. 

The  emperor  Joseph  2nd,  hutyi-  ' 
bled  by  misfortune,  weakened  by 
disease,  and  receding  from  his  per- 
fidy and  pride  in  proportion  as  he 

approached 
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approached   his  end,    had  mani-'  rivalat  Vienna:,  and  still  lets  wash; 

fested  a»  intention  of  treating  the  satisfactdry  to  the  people  to  whom' 

Netherlands  and  his  other  domi*  it  was  addressed.    In  that  piece»» 

nions  with  greater  justice,  mode-  Leopold,  while  he  greatly  blames, 

ration,  and  prudence,  than  had  hi-  the  perfidious  and  despotic  conduct/ 

therto   characterized   his  govern-  of  his  deceased  brother,  «  makes^ 

ment.     About  the  time  of  issuing  the  strongest  professions  on  his  own 

his  last  memorial  from  Vienna,  he  part,  of  lenity,  kindness,  and  af- 

gave  further  evidence  of  this  change  fection     for    the     people.;      and 

inhis  disposition,  by  dispatching  the  gives   them   the   strongest   assur- 

couot  Cobentzel,  so  highly  distin-  ances    of  his  disposition  and  in*) 

guished  by  his  diplomatic  talents,  to  tention  to    redress   all  their   real: 

Brussels,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  grievances.     But  at  the  same  .time: 

tranquillity  and  order,  and  effect-  he  asserts,  in  the  highest  terms,  his 

ifig    are-union    with   the.  Belgict  undoubted  right  to  the  sovereignty 

fkpovmces.*     The  death  of  Joseph,,  of     the     Austrian     Netherlands^ 

which   happened  on  the  20th  of  and  insinuates  a  threat,    tbat.n» 

February,  1790,  as  above  related,  power    on    earth    shall     deprive 

and  the  accession  of  his  brother  him    of    that     right,     while    he 

Leopold,  afforded  a  very  consider-  possesses  the  means  of  maintain*, 

able  degree  of  expectation  that  a  ing  it." 

reconciliation  and  re- union  might  This  memorialwas  considered  by 

be  effected  between  the  people  of  many  at  the  time,  and  has  since 

the  Netherlands  and  the  new  sue-  been  pronounced  by  several  writers, 

cessoFto  the  Austrian  dominions,  to  be  ungracious  for  a  first  addreta 

who  was  not  personally  an  object  of  from  a  throne,  and,  on  the  whole, 

dislike,  aversion,  and  mistrust,  like  ill-judged  and  impolitic.     It  ap« 

their  latie  sovereign ;   but  who,  on  pears  to  us  in  a  different  light,  as 

the  contrary,  had  gained  universal  being  in  exact  conformitv  with  hia 

applause  on  account  of  the  modera-  maxims  of  government  already  no* 

tion  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  ticed,  on  the  occasion  of  roention- 

the  mild  and  equitable  administra-  ing  his  mode  of  settling  the  afiairs 

tion  of  his  government  during  so  of  Hungary:  a  prudent  mixture  of 

many  years  as  the  grand  duke  of  condescension  with  firmness. 

Tuscany.     The  general  expecta-  It  was  evident  that  the  united 

tions  that  had  been  formed  from  a  Beigic  states  were  every  day  be- 

review  of  the  manners  and  con-  coming,  from  their  internal  jealou- 

duct  of  this  prince,  were  not  an-  sies  and  dissentions,  less  formidable 

swered  by  a  memorial  which   he  than  they  had  at  first  appeared  to 

transmitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  be.  Ambitious,  interested,  and  sor* 

the  Netherlands  soon  after  his  ar-  did  views»  Jnecaine  more  and  more 

apparent 

*  It  would  serve  no  purpose  of  either  interest  or  instruction,  to  enter  into  a  detail 
respecting  this  mission.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  the  states  of  Bmbant  tibnsmitted 
adocament  to  Vienna,  which  ^ight  be  considered  as  their  uUimatum,  containing 
conditions  of  re-union,  amounting  very  nearly  to  totid  independence,  and  leaving  to 
the  emperor  little  more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty  :  conditions  which  they  could 
not  expect,  and  probably  did  not  wish  to  be  accepted* 
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?>parent  in  all  their  conduct, 
bey  had  begun  now  to  be  consi- 
dered as  equally  incapable  of  fram- 
ingy  adopting,  or  maintaining  any 
wise  and  equitable  system  of  gor 
veroment,  not  only  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  but  by  the  three  allied 
powers,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Holland,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  had  shown  so  lively  a 
disposition  to  afford  them  counte- 
nance and  support.  And,  in  fine, 
matters  were  in  train  for  an  accom- 
modation and  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes both  between  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  his  own  subjects,  as 
well  as  foreign  nations,  by  the  trea- 
ty which  took  place  soon  after,  at 
Reichenbach.  The  memorial  of 
Leopold  was  not  impolitic,  if  policy 
is  to  be  estimated  merely  by  its 
subserviency  to  views  of  interest 
and  ambition.  Nor  yet  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  proposition  in  the 
memorial  inconsistent  with  the 
most  enlarged,  equitable,  and  bene- 
volent system  of  policy.  Few,  if 
any,  constitutions  of  government 
were  in  fact  better  than  that  of 
which  the  Flemings  were  in  pos- 
session before  the  mvasions  of  the 
late  emperor.  This  constitution 
Leopold  engaged  to  restore.  There 
was  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
either  that  he  would  break  his  pro- 
mise, or  be  backward  to  concur  in 
any  wise  measure  that  might  be  at 
any  time  proposed  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  con« 
duct  proved  the  bomanity  of  his 
disposition,  and  bis  moderation  in 
matters  of  govet'nment.  It  was  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  Leopold, 
mild  and  pacific  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  would  yet  give  up  his  heredi- 
tary claim  to  such aninheritance as 
tht  low  countries,  without  a  strug- 


gle ;  nor  was  there  any  reaaon  la 
hope,  from  actual  circumstaticetr 
that  he  would  have  consulted  by 
such  «  relinquishment  the  interests 
of  the  Flemmgs,  any  more  than 
those  of  his  own  family.  Sovereign 
princes,  of  the  softest  and  gentlest 
tempers,  have  had  recourse  to  arms 
rather  than  submit  to  a  deprivation, 
of  any  portion  of  their  dominions ; 
as  had  been  proved  by  instances 
even  in  the  history  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. There  could  not  be  a  greater 
contrast  in  point  of  natural  dis- 
position, tlian  what  had  been  exhi-^ 
bited  in  two  sovereign  princes  of 
the  Austrian  race,  Philip  II  and 
Philip  III,  kings  of  Spain,  and  so* 
vereign  lords  also,  as  heirs  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  the  Nether- 
lands :  the  former  ambitious,  per- 
fidious, and  cruel:  the  latter,  peace' 
able,  just,  and  humane.  Yet 
Philip  111  continued,  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  the  war  that  had  beea 
begun  and  carried  on  so  long  by 
his  father,  Philip  II. 

The  humbler  th^  station  in  tvbichr 
men  are  placed  in  life,  the  more 
circumscribed  their  views ;  thedpf- 
tier  the  eminence  on  which  they 
stand,  the  more  extensive  the  pros- 
pect around  them.  The  mendi- 
cant lives,  as  it  were,  from  day  to 
day ;  the  labouring  poor  from  week 
to  week ;  and  even  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  are  usually  go- 
verned by  the  circumstances  and 
tone  of  the  present  month  and  year* 
The  man  of  landed  property  takes 
root  in  the  earth,  ii  ambitious  to 
establish  and  aggrandize  hi^  family, 
embraces  in  his  views  a  wide  hori* 
zon,  and  casting  his  eyes  forward 
over  the  long  length  of  time  for 
which  he  expects  bis  estate  to  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  his  natural 
heirs,  endeavours  to  fix  such  max- 
ims 
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ins  in  his  fatnilj,  and  to  make  stich 
arrangements,  as  shall  secure  the 
patrimony  he  leaves,  against  theca« 
prices  and  follies  of  individuals,  and 
transmit  it  with  additions,  at  least 
without  diminution,  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  most  of  all  do 
the  heads  of  royal  houses  carry 
their  views  backward  into  past,  and 
forward  into  future  times.  Survey- 
ing the  images  of  their  ancestry, 
ffiid  anticipating  in  their  imagination 
the  fancied  furms  of  a  progeny  yet 
unborn,  they  consider  themselves 
as  accountable  to  those  invisible 
judges  of  their  conduct.  Their 
own  personal  character  is  modi6ed, 
in  some  measure,  by  that  of  the 
race  from  whence  they  are  sprung. 
The  aggrandizement  of  this,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  is  generally 
among  their  governing  passions. 

Though  the  character  of  Leopold, 
therefore,  was  as  opposite  to  the 
character  of  Joseph  II  as  that  of 
PhilipII  was  to  PhilipIIIof  Austria, 
still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he,'any  more  than  Philip  the  Pious 
and  Good,*  should  renounce  the 
claims  of  his  family.  The  love  of 
sovereign  power  was  as  natural  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Austrians, 
as  that  of  liberty  was  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  :  nor  were  these 
passions,  though  different,  necessa- 
rily of  an  opposite  and  mutually  hos- 
tile nature,  the  stability  and  the 
glory  of  monarchical  power  being 
best  promoted  by  a  just  regard  to 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  people; 
and  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
people  being  safest  under  the  wing 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  de- 
clared intention  of  L'  opold  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  his  rights  of  sove- 
reignty to  the  provinces,  revived  a 


party  that  had  for  some  tina^,  tn  the 
midst  of  the  violent  dissentions  and 
contests  that  divided  and  tore  the 
country,  lain  dormant.  This  was 
the  loyalists,  or  friends  to  the  House 
of  Austria ;  who  now  began  to  de- 
clare themselves  openly,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  cockades  of  a  different 
colour  from  those  of  the  patriots  ^ 
and  who,  being  probably  joined  by 
many  persons  of  other  parties  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  appeared  to  be  by 
far  liiore  numerous  than  they  had 
been  before  imagined.  In  proportion 
as  aversion  to  the  present  govern^ 
ment  prevailed,  the  loyalists  in* 
creased  in  numbers  and  in  courage* 
The  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
assembled  in  bodies,  wearing  Aus- 
trian cockades,  displaying  A  ustriaa 
standards,  and,  until  the  troops 
were  collected  for  their  dispersioni 
proceeded  to  various  acts  of  trre< 
gularity  and  violence.  It  was  evi« 
dent  that  the  Congress  did  not  po8« 
sess  cither  the  dispositions,  the  ta« 
lents,  or  the  authority  that  would 
have  been  necessary  for  conciliating, 
harmonizing,  and  governing  so  di-^ 
vided  a  people.  Many  moderate 
and  judicious  men,  who  had  at  the 
outset  favoured  the  revolution,  be- 
gan to  compare  the  present  misera-* 
ble  posture  of  affairs  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  contentment  enjoyed 
under  Maria  Theresa.^  Their  at- 
tachment to  the  family  of  their  an- 
cient sovereigns  revived ;  they  re-i 
collected,  that  from  the  period  when 
the  Burgundian  provinces  were 
united  to  the  Austrian  dominions  to 
the  present  time,  from  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian  to  Joseph  II  there 
was  but  one  instance  of  an  Austrian 
monarch  attacking  what  might  be 

called 


*  The  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Spaniards  on  Philip  III. 
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called  his  maternal  inheritance. 
'*  Ah  !"  it  was  comnaonly  said  by 
men  of  sober  and  sound  minds  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the 
troubles,  *<  if  the  emperor  were  to 
come  amongst  •  us,  alone  and  un- 
armed as  the  successor  to  the  sove- 
reign dukes  of  Burgundy,  we  would 
receive  him  with  open  arms  : — but 
the  archduke»  or  rather  the  genius 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  is  ever  to 
be  suspected." 

Nevertheless,  when  it  became 
evident  that  a  double  aristocracy 
had  combined  with  the  rudest  of 
the  people,  only  for  the  purposes  of 
self-interest  and  aggrandizement, 
and  all  things  were  involved  in 
public  confusion  and  calamity,  the 
evils  that  might  be  apprehendedfrom 
a  re-union  with  a  power  so  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  provinces, 
^  werecompared  with  those  to  be  cer- 
tainly expected  from  a  continuance 
of  the  present  distractions.  •*  If  the 
states-general,"  it  was  observed, 
«<  should  continue  to  hold  the  reins 
of  government  in  the  Catholic  Ne- 
therlands, the  Belgic  nation  groans 
under  the  pressure  of  a  twofold 
and  a  species  of  monstrous  aristo- 
cracy ;  if  a  republic  is  attempted, 
there  is  the  utmost  reason  to  fear, 
from  what  we  have  seen,  that  anar- 
chy and  uproar  will  ensue ;  and 
terminate,  as  anarchies  usually  do, 
in  the  tyranny  of  one  man.  Vari- 
ous popular  leaders  would  put  in 
their  claim  to  the  supreme  power, 
and  the  nation  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  even  the  lethargic  shades 
of  despotism  without  wading  to 
them  through  blood :  the  govern- 
ment might  become  elective,  and 


the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  be  re-^i 
peated  at  every  election.  An  here<»: 
ditary  monarchy  when  duly  mo- 
dified, the  best  species  of  govern- 
ment, would  prevent  those  calami- 
ties which  so  of^en  overtook'  the 
Ron>an  empire,  and  which  now  so 
frequently  desolate  eastern  nations, 
and  have  so  often  afflicted  the  king- 
dom of  Poland.  A  claimant,  with 
so  natural  a  title  to  the  Burgundian 
throne,  and  so  fair  a  character  as 
Leopold,  ought  not  to  be  opposed 
in  the  present  circumstances,  butt 
received  with  jo}'.  He  is  willing 
to  grant  all  that  the  Flemings  can  • 
desire  for  the  security  of  their  pri- 
vileges: he  has  never  yet  been 
known  to  forfeit  his  word  any 
more  than  his  title  to  be  their 
sovereign." 

The  declining  power  of  the  con-. 
gross,  and  its  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, in  some  way  or  other,  was. 
perceptible    to   most   people  but> 
themselves,  when  they  Toceived  a 
letter  about  the  nuddle  o(  August 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  signifying 
that  he  had  acknowledged  Leopold 
*  to  be  duke  of  Brabant :    an  ac-: 
knowledgment   which  implied  his 
succession,  under  different  titleStf 
to  the  other  Austrian  provincea  i& 
the  Netherlands. 

So  intoxicated  were  the  congresr 
by  the  small  taste  they  had  received 
of  supreme  power,  ihat  they  would 
not  suffer  themselves  to  see  that  the 
fate  of  the  Netherlands,  for  the 
present,  was  undoubtedly  decided  • 
by  the  convention  of  Reichenbach : 
but,  in  spite  of  internal  division  and 
an  external  union  among  so  many 
great  powers,  ih  opposition  to  their 

pretensifma 


*  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach,  concluded  on  the  27th  of 
July,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
i*  As  earls  of  Flanders,  &c.  &c. 
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pretensions;  and  notwithstanding 
the  recent  proof  they  had  received 
of  their  unpopularity  and  inability 
to  carry  on  any  great  enterprize» 
they  obstinately,  rashly,  and  madly 
endeavoured  to  prolong  the  exist- 
encebftheirshort-lived  government 
by  force  of  arms.  Concealmg  the 
purport  of  the  king  of  Prussia's 
letter  from  the  public,  they  assumed 
an  appearance  of  extraordinary 
vigour,  courage,  and  con6dence. 
They  issued  long  printed  proposals 
for  raising  a  vast  patriotic  army ;  a 
scheme  which,  like  the  former  pro- 
ject of  a  grand  expedition  against 
the  Austrians,  came  to  nothing. 

The  new  emperor,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  issued  a  mani- 
festo respecting  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands at  Frankfort,  on  the  14th 
of  October  1790,  fraught  with  pa- 
ternal sentiments  of  auction,  and 
breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation, 
peace,  and  conciliation.  It  was 
conceived  in  a  milder  and  more 
gracious  tone  than  his  former  de- 
claration, after  his  arrival  at  Vienna. 
His  conduct  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  Joseph,  who  carried  n^atters 
with  a  high  and  heavy  hand,  when 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  resist- 
ance; but  who,  when  vigorously 
opposed,  put  on  the  appearance  of 
gentleness,  and  a  regard  to  huma- 
nity and  justice.  Leopold,  raised 
to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  and 
supported  by  the  three  allied  pow- 
ers, could  anbrd  to  make  conces- 
sions to  the  provinces  with  a  good 
grace,  and  without  seeming  to  make 
them  from  any  other  motives  than 
those  of  princely  magnanimity  and 
goodness.  He  engaged  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  <*  under  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  to  be  taken  at 
his  inauguration,  and  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  courts  of  London 


and  Berlin,  and  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces,  to  govern 
each  of  his  Belgian  provinces 
according  to  the  constitutions, 
charters,  and  privileges  which  were 
in  force  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  empress.  He  invites,  calls, 
and  summons  all  his  Belgic  subjects 
to  acknowledge  his  lawful  autho- 
rity, and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
and  allegiance;  declaring  that  he 
will  bury  in  profound  oblivion  aU 
the  excesses  and  disorders  com- 
mitted during  these  late  years  by 
a  general  amnesty,  to  be  published 
in  favour  of  all  who,  before  the 
21st  of  November  next,  shall  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  instigations  and  attempts 
against  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
his  authority.  He  declares  that,  as 
soon  as  the  cessation  of  the  present 
troubles  shall  have  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  his  solemn  inaugura- 
tion, successively  and  separately  in 
the  respective  provinces,  he  will 
receive  with  pleasure,  examine 
with  attention,  and  treat  with  con- 
fidence, in  concert  with  the  states 
of  each  of  the  provinces,  all  the 
demands,  general  and  particular, 
which,  without  destroying  the  con* 
stitution,  shall  have  some  direct 
reference  to  the  public  prosperity. 
His  imperial  majesty  proceeds*  m 
his  manifesto  to  state  certiiin  meft- 
sures  to  be  pursued  for  ascertainhig 
the  wishes  of  all  the  classes  of  the 
citizens  who  shall  have  in  the  re- 
spective provinces  an  interest  really 
founded  on  the  public  good  ;  and 
also  for  securing  the  freedom-  of 
suffrage  in  all  elections :  and  he 
conjures  and  entreats  them  sepa- 
rately, in  the  name  of  that  oath 
which  they  had  sworn  to  their 
count)ry,  which,  he  saysj  is  as  dear 
to  him  as  it  is  to  them,  not  to  re- 
pulse 
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pulse  the  hand  which  he  stretches 
out  to  them,  and  which  is  the  hand 
of  an  affectionate  father." 

A  notiBcation  of  the  same  terms 
of  reconciliation  and  peace,  dated 
at  the  Hague  the  14th  of  Oct., 
was  sent  by  the  mediating  powers 
to  the  congress.  The  emperor's 
manifesto,  so  well  calculated  to 
make  good  inipressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  Flemings  in  general, 
produced  no  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  the  congress.  In  a  short  printed 
paper,  handed  about  as  their  an« 
swer,  they  totally  denied  his  claim 
of  any  right  to  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country  derived  from  his  an- 
cestors ;  and  asserted,  that  though 
many  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Netherlands,  they 
ovi  ed  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  people,  who  had  a  right  to 
choose  tor  their  governors  whom- 
soever they  pleased. 

The  same  common  hatred  of  the 
Austrian  government  that  had 
united  so  many  different  and  even 
discordant  parties  in  unity  of  design 
and  action,  in  the  first  movements 
towards  a  revolution,  re-united 
tliem  in  some  measure,  and  for 
some  little  time,  in  the  present 
alarming  crisis,  after  they  had  been 
disunited  by  the  usual  influence  of 
extraordinary  success.  The  demo- 
cratical  party,  now  including  the 
army,  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  double  aris-. 
tocracy,  while  they  contemplated 
the  foreign  yoke  which  they  had 
lately  thrown  off;  but  to  which 
they  were  summoned  again  to  sub- 
mit. The  war  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  that  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrians,  was 
renewed  with  great  animosity,  and 
much  blood  spilt  to  no  end:  and 
all  this,  notwithstanding  the  amic- 


able and  incessant  interposition  of 
the  allied  powers,  who  represented 
the  futility  and  cruelty  of  efforts  so 
wild  and  extravagant. 

In  the  present  contest  between 
the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, two  provinces  remained 
in  obedience  to  the  former,  and 
acted  with  great  vigour  against  the 
latter.  These  provinces  were  Lux- 
emburgh  and  Limbourg.  They 
were  a  great  resource  to  the  Aus- 
trians, who  without  them  musthave 
been  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
low  countries. 

The  defection,  or  rather  the 
non-accession  of  the  province  of 
Limbourg  to  the  confederation  of 
the  united  Belgic  states,  was  sa 
highly  resented  by  the  Brabanters, 
that  eight  hundred  of  them,  in  the 
pride  of  new  sovereignty,  in  the 
month  of  January,  set  out  for  the 
invasion  of  that  country,  in  order 
to  punish  another  people  for  laying 
claim  to  tlie  same  freedom  of  mind 
»nd  conduct  which  they  exercised 
themselves.  .The  natives  of  Bra-. 
bant  are  generally  said  to  be  of  a 
more  mercurial  disposition  than, 
those  of  the  other  provinces^  and 
in  their  nature  to  mingle  with  the 
phlegm  of  the  Netherlanders  the 
volatility  and  arrogance  of  the. 
French.  Nothing  less  was  talked^ 
of,  after  the  Austrians  were  driven- 
from  Brussels,  than  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  and  strong  city  and 
fortress  of  Luxembnrgh.  And  so. 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  blind  am- 
bition, that  distant  hints  were 
thrown  out  of  the  propriety  of 
re-uniting  the  French  provinces 
to  their  old  neighbours  and  co- 
estates,  the  new  Belgic  repub- 
lic. 

The  river  Meuse  was  a  fortunate 
barrier  between  the  people  of  Bra- 
bant 
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bant  and  those  of  Limbourg.    The 
Bcabaaters  being  encountered, .  on 
their  attempt  to  cross  this  river,  by 
a  party  ^f  Austrians  were  entirely 
defeated  and  driven  back  in  great 
disorder,  with  the  loss  of  above 
three  hundred  men.     This  repulse 
served  only  to  inflame  the  rage  of 
the  Brabanters:  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  patriotic  army,   fur- 
nished with  artillery,  was  sent  for 
the  formal  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Limbourg.     But  still  theM^use 
lay  in  the  way ;  and  no  other  me- 
thod occurrea  for  surmounting  that 
obstacle,  than  an  application  to  the 
people  for  leave  to  pass  the  river 
by  the  bridge  of  that  city.      A 
IVussian  general,  then  stationed  at 
Liege,  possessed  such  influence,  if 
not  authority,  over  the  turbulent 
Liegois,  that,    contrarily  to  their 
own  disposition  and  wishes,  which 
accorded  entirely  with  those  of  the 
people  of  Brabant,  he  procured  a 
refusal  of  their  request.     The  ex- 
pedition against  the  Limbourghers 
was  dropt  for  some  time,  but  re- 
vived on  the  occasion  just  men- 
tioned.       After    the    receipt    of 
the  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  manifesto  of  Leopold  from 
Frankfort,   a  force  was  collected 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  peasantry 
of  Brabant,  of  near  thirty  thousand 
men,  among  whom  was  a  number 
of  parochial  clergy  and  monks,  who 
marched  in  the  ranks  with  cruci- 
fixes in  their  hands,  and  fortified 
the  resolution  of  their  countrymen 
by  sentiments  of  devotion.      On 
the  entrance  of  this  undisciplined, 
but  bold  and  hardy,  multitude  into 
the  province   of  Limbourg,  they 
were  met  by  a  very  large  body  of 
the  inhabitants,   supported   by  a 
strong  corps  of  Austrian  regulars. 
The  confederates  were  sufiered  to 


advance  till  they  came  into  a  nar- 
row space  of  ground,  where  their 
numbers  could  not  avail  them,  and 
where  they  were  attacked  with  a 
degree  of  skill  as  well  as  of  spirit, 
that  threw  them  into  a  disorder 
from  which  they  never  recovered. 
They  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  a 
great    slaughter.      This    victory, 
which  nearly  decided  the  contest, 
was  obtained  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  23rd  of  September.    But  such 
was  the  obstinacy  of  the  confede- 
rates, that  five  days  subseouent  to 
their  defeat,  they  collecteci  a  large 
force  under  general  Rochler,  a  very 
active  and  expert  commander,  in 
the  hope  of  counteracting  by  some 
signal  success  the  great  misfortune 
they  had  sustained.  They  attacked 
with  great  spirit,  and  gained  some 
important  advantages  over  the  ene- 
my, whose  cannon  they  took,  and 
who  lost  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  men.     But  the  Austrians 
found  means   in   their  retreat  to 
rally  behind  some  works,  where 
they  made  a  stand  and  renewed 
the  fight;  in  which  the  confede- 
rates were  worsted,  in  their  turn. 
These  met  with  success  in  several 
ensuing  skirmishes :  but  this  did 
not  balance  the  disaster  in  Lim- 
bourg ;  which  was  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the 
whole  confederacy. 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Netherlands  of  all  classes, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy 
were  not  to  be  retrieved  by  any 
effort  in  their  power. 

The  Austrian  army  was  on  its 
march  through  Germany  to  the  low 
countries.  It  amounted  to  more 
than  30,000  men,  and  was  composed 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  emperor's 
service.  The  leaders  of  the  Efelglc 
confederacy,  having  failed  in  their 

attempts 
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attempt!  to  raise  the  supplies  they 
had  demandedy  Isegao  to  think  it 
necessary  to  secure  their  own  safety 
in:  time,  by  accepting  the  proffers 
that  had  been  made  to  them  by  the 
emperor,  and  tp  be  guaranteed  by 
.the  three  allied  powers.  IVf  any  pro- 
positions were  made  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  the  most  zealous 
opposers  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  who,  could  they  have 
jbeen    seconded    and     supported, 
.would  have  encountered  any  ha- 
zards, in  order  to  prevent  its  resr 
toration.  Those,  however,  who  had 
heen  most  active  in  the  late  trans- 
actions, apprehended  that  the  se- 
verity which  had  so  long,  ch^ac- 
terised  the  Austrian  councils  would 
not  include  them  in  this  act  of 
4>blivion:    the   benefit    of   which 
might  possibly  be  much  restricted 
in  the  actual   application,    when 
■once  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  should  be  again  completely 
re-established  and  secured. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind, 
the  congress  assembled  on  the  5th 
of  November.  The  principal  or- 
.ders  of  the  community,  on  so  se- 
rious an  occasion  were  -admitted. 
The  president  made  an  animated 
speech  to  the  whole  of  the  assem- 
bly pn  the  subject  of  the  imperial 
manifestp ;  requesting  their  formal 
declaration,  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept or  reject  it  ?  To  this  it  was 
replied  by  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
people,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
4.he  rest,  that  **  having  drawn  their 
swords  in  defence  of  their  liberty, 
they  would  not  sheath  them  till  it 
was  obtained;  and  would  not, 
therefore,  pay  any  regard  to  the  in- 
iritations  of  the  emperor,  to  return 
under  his  gpvemment."  These 
words  being  spoken,  the  manifesto 
waa  luA  on  the  Uble,  and  the  pre- 


sident of  the  congress,   togetlief 
with  the  spokesman  of  the  people, 
ran  their  swords  into  it  as  a  sign  of 
defiance.  This  daring  deed  was  in- 
tended to  revive  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  and  proportionablr  to  dis- 
courage an  invasion  by  the  Aus- 
trians.      Another  ceremony,  of  a 
still  more  singular  nature  was  pracr 
tised  for  the  same  end.  At  another, 
and  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  con- 
gress. Van  Eupen  entered  the  as- 
sembly, dressed  in  his  official  vest' 
ments,  and  holding  a  crucifix  in  his 
hmid.  This  he  placed  in  a  chair  of 
state,  and  kneeling  before  it,  pro- 
tested in  the  most  solemn  manner 
that  he  would  never  pay  allegianoe 
to  the  emperor  or  house  of  Austria. 
But  neither  this  nor  the  former  ce- 
remony produced,  the  efiect  for 
which  they  were  both  intended.  It 
was  not  until  the  very  eve  of  the 
day  appointed  for  their  submission, 
that  they  came  to  any  specific  de- 
termination*.   A  proposal  was  then 
made,  that  the  Archduke  Charles, 
>  third  son  of  the  emperor,  should 
be  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands :  the  succession  to  re- 
main in  bis  family,  but  not  to  re- 
vert to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  possessing  the  sovereignty 
of  any  other  country.  This  plan  of 
reconciliation, .  which   was  wisely 
calculated    for   the  independence 
and  prosperity  of  the  Flemings, 
and  .  did  not  seem  too  humiliating 
to  the  bouse  of  Austria,  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  a  precedent  in 
their  own  history. 

After  a  long  contest  between  the 
Seven  Provinces  and  their  sove« 
reign,  Philip  2nd  of  Austria^  the 
sovereignty  of  the  low  countries 
was  formally  transfered  to  the  arch- 
dukes Albert  and  IsabeUa.  Had 
such  an  offer  been  made  to  the 

emperor 
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emperor  while  the  confederacy  was 
yet  in  its  strength,  and  the  moment 
he  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, perhaps  considering  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  then 
surrounded,  he  would  have  then  ac- 
cepted it.  But  the  season  for  such 
a  Compromise  was  past.  The  im- 
perial troops  were  now  arrived,  and 
in  such  force  as  to  preclude  all 
hopes  of  successful  resistance.  The 
new  arrangement  proposed  was, 
however,  carried  to  the  Austrian 
head-quarters:  but  it  was  not  only 
rejected  as  inadmissible  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affeirs;  but  inti- 
mation was  :made  to  the  chiefs,  of 
the  confederates,  that  if  the  terms 
of  the  imperial  manifesto  were  not 
complied  with  in  their  full  extent, 
the  Emperor's  Generals  would 
carry  their  orders  into  execution. 
Even  in  this  extremity  of  fortune, 
such  was  the  obstinacy  and  rash- 
ness  of  Congress,  and  such  their 
repugnancy  to  the  resignation  of 
sovereign  power,  that  they  would 
not  probably  have  relinquished  it 
without  a  desperate  and  fatal  strug- 
gle, if  they  could  have  found  any 
considerable  number  of  their  coun- 
trymen mad  enough  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  favour. 

But  General  Bender,  after  a  con* 
tinued  series  of  successes  in  various 
skirmishes,  and  carrying  every  thing 
before  him  on  the  frontiers,  pene- 
trated into  Brabant,  and  advanced 
towards  Brussels.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  assigning  a 
short  number  of  days  on  which 
they  were  to  determine  un  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  would  accede  to 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  me- 
diating powers  ?  Assuring  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  confirming  it  by 
an  oath,  **  that  if,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term  they  obliged  him  to 


draw  on  his  boots,  he  would  not 
take  them  off  again  until  he  had 
chaced  them  out  of  the  Nether- 
lands.*' The  time  expired.  The 
Congress  was  silent.  The  General 
drew  on  his  boots,  and  marched  ra- 
pidly for  Brussels.  This  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians  on  the 
2d  of  December.  Its  example, 
was  followed  by  all  the  other  cities 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders :  and  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  submitted 
again  to  the  government  of  the 
Austrians. 

The  menibers  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  war  department,  and  all 
who  had  been  most  active  in  the.  re- 
volution, consulted  their  safety  by 
flight.  Some  escaped  to  Holumd, 
some  to  France,  and  others  to  Ger- 
many. The  success  of  the  Aiis- 
trian  cause  was  used  with  great  mo- 
deration. General  Betider  main- 
tained the  strictest  military  disci- 
pline among  his  troops,  and  pro- 
tected both  the  persons  and  the 
properties  of  all  men  from  military 
violence :  and  by  a  convention 
between  the  ministers  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  those  of  the  allied  powers 
executed  at  the  Hague  on  the  10th 
of  December  1790,  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces were  not  only  restored  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  antecedently  to  the  death 
of  the  late  emperor,  but  obtained 
several  advantages,  tending  to  ren- 
der them  more  secure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  ancient  constitution. 
Among  other  articles  for  securing 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  there 
was  one  prohibiting  in  a  special 
manner  the  levying  of  armies  or 
taxes,  or  the  establishment  of  laws 
without  the  consent  of  tbeatates:  as 
also,  the  employment  of  the  sol- 
diery against  the  civil  subject,  un- 
less in  support  of  the-laws,  and  at 

the 
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the  formal  requisition o£  the magis-  fermenting ingredientoproduced to 

tracy ;  so  that  this  convention  may  quick  an  explosion.    The  modem 

be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  Belgians,  in  the  first  movements  to* 

a  new  charter  obtained  by  the  Fie-  wards  a  revolution  of  governraent» 

mings,  through  the  good  offices  and  breathed  the  same  fierce  spirit  .of 

medium  of  England,  Holland,  and  liberty  whicb  distinguished  tbeir  re« 

Prussia.  mote  ancestors,  and  exempted  them 

If  we  shall  appear  to  any  of  our  from  the  most  grievous  of  those 

readers  to  have  allowed  a  more  taxes  which  the  victorious  Romans 

than  proportionate  space  in  our  Re-  imposed  on  their  subjected  neigh* 

fister  t^  these  transactions  in  the  bours.     And  they  would  assuredly 

Netherlands,  we  have  to  say,  by  hav^dcHed  the  power  of  the  Caesars 

way  of  apology,  that  these  trans-  of  Vienna,  if  the  catholic  priests 

actions  form  an  episode  in  the  po-  had  possessed  as  absolute  ana  undi- 

iitical  epopoeia  of  Europe,  uncom-  vided  a  sway  over  the  minds  of 

monly  interesting  and  instructive,  their  countrymen  as  the  ancient 

We  nave  an  opportunity  of  con-  druids  in  the  time  of  the  first  em^ 

templating  >the   revolution    as    a  perors.    But  there  was  an  irrecon* 

whole,  in  its  beginning,  progress,  cileable  repugnancy  between  the 

and  end;  and  exhibiting  in  its  short  spirit  of  general  improvement  and 

duration,  a  miniature  picture  of  the  that  of  bigotry  and  superstition, 

usual  humours  and  vicissitudes  of  The  most  transient  gleams  of  suo» 

governmentsin  their  round  through  cess  disunited  these  and  other  jaiv 

democracy,  oligarchy,  monarchy,  ring  spirits,  held  together  for  a  time 

despotism,  and  the  chaos  of  anar-  only  by  the  pressure  of  common 

chy.      Never  perhaps  was  there  and  extreme  danger.    And  inter* 

any   political    struggle    in   which  nal  discord,  which  has  sometimes 

there  was  so  great  a  diversity  of  proveil  fatal  to  long-established  em* 

contending  principles  and  passions :  pires,  nipped  in  the  bud  the  nas* 

and  never  one  in  which  the  various  cent  Belgian  Republic. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Peace  on  the  Ground  of  the  Status  quoy  rejected  hy  the  Empress  of  Russia* 
Ambitious  Designs  qfthe  Empress^  opposed  by  Prussia  and  Great  Britain 
Heroic  Courage  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  Means  for  gaining  over  the  Na^* 
tion  at  large  to  his  Views ^  and  raising  the  necessary  Suppliesfor  the  War* 
The  King  puts  himself  at  the  Head  of  his  Forces  ^  and  enters  Russian  Sa* 
*oolax.  His  successes.  Ten  Thousand  Russians  defeated  by  Three  Thou* 
sand  Swedes  at  Camakoshi,  Reduction  qfthe  Russian  Fort  VaVdala,  Othef 
Advantages.  The  King  of  Sweden^  at  the  Head  of  his  Gailiest  takes  of 
destroys  the  Russian  GaUey-Fleet^  in  the  Harbour  of  Fredericksha^, 
Engagements  between  the  Swedish  Fleet  under  the  Duke  of  SudermaniOf 
and  the  Russian  Fleet,  The  Swedes  prepare  to  make  an  Attack  on  th€ 
Tofwn  and  Harbour  of  Wybourg.  Perilous  Situation  qfthe  Swedes, 
Escape  with  immense  Loss  to  Sweaborg.  Defeat  of  the  Russian  Fleet, 
under  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  by  the  Swemsh  Fleet  under  the  Com" 
mand  qfthe  King.  Inclination  to  peace  on  the.  Part  of  Russia 
and   Sweden,     Peace  between  these  Powers  concluded.      The  King 

of 
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tf  Sfmeden  prepares  lo  atiacfi  the  ruling  Powers ^  and  to  restore  the  Mo» 
narchy  of  France.  Meeting  at  Pilnitz.  This  the  Centre  of  the  Affairs  of 
Europe  J  1791.  Real  Object  of  the  Meeting  at  Pilnitz.  Substance  of 
a  Circuiar  Letter  Jrom  the  Emperor  Leopokt  to  the  Sovereign  Potoers. 
Russia  and  Sfheden  thejirst  P&wers  that  opBnly  declared  an  Inientitm 
to  succour  the  Royal  Family  ^qf  France,  Speech  of  Gustavus  to  the 
Sifoedish  Diet,  .  Reflections  on  the  Importance  of  Hereditary  Wealth 
qnd  Honours  in  a  State.  These  a  Barrier  against  Monarchical  En'* 
croachmenls  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  levity  of  the  People^  on  the  oiher. 
PlanqftheKingqfSvoedenJbr'a  Deltcent  on  France,  Discouraged 
by  the  Emperor^  but  persevered  in  by  the  King,  Assassination,  Illness, 
D^athy  and  character  of  the  Kihg  nfSn&eden, 


THE  great  hmge  on  which  the 
affairs  of  Europe  at  this  pe- 
riod turned,  was  the  cooventton  at 
Reichenbach.  This  important 
treaty  had  an  influence  greater  or 
less,  more  immediate  or*  more  re- 
mote, and  gradually  extended  its 
pacific  circle  over  all  the  -  bellige- 
rent powers  of  Europe. 

When  a  proposal  of  peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Forte  was  made  to 
the  Czarina  by  the  allied  and  me- 
diating powers,  agreeably  to  what 
had  passed  at  Reichenbach,  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo,  she  rejected 
it  with  disdain,  and  in  terms  more 
nearly  approaching  the  language  of 
insult  than  the  friendly  and  conci- 
liating style  usually  adopted  in  ne- 
gotiations between  independent 
powers,  and  claiming  an  equality  of 
condition.  "  The  empress  makes 
war  and  makes  peace  when  she 
pleases,  without  consulting  any 
other  power.  She  is  not  to  be 
dictated  to.  She  will  not  permit 
any  interference  whatever  in  the 
managetnent  or  government  of  her 
affairs.''  These^  and  similar  expres- 


sions^ declared  the  haughty  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Empress.  A 
mind  like  hers  could  not  mdeed  ea- 
sily abandon  such  splendid  schemes 
of  ambition  which  fthe  is  knovrn  to 
have  formed,  and  which  she  kept 
steadily  in  view  in-  every  political 
connection  that  she  formed.  These 
were,  to  drive  the  Turks  entirely 
out  of  Europe,  and  to  place  her 
grandson,  Constantine,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  emperor.* 
An  other  object  scarcely  less  dear  to 
her,  and  to  be  pursued  if  the  others 
should  fail,  was,  to  erect  the  nubie 
provinces  of  Molda^a,  Wallachia 
-and  Bessarabia,  intoan  independent 
sovereignty  for  her  great  favourite 
prince  Potemkin.  But  the  kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  pre- 
pared, by  land  and  sea,  to  reduce 
her  imperial  majesty  to  peace,  on 
the  terms  that  had  been  proposed. 
It  appeared  like  death  to  abandon 
her  grand  designs ;  but  she  was  so 
far  intimidated,  as  to  make  peace 
with  the  king  of  Sweden ;  whose 
heroic  character  could  scarcely  fail 
of  engaging  in  some  degree  her 

sympathy 


*  The  empress's  second  grandson  was  bom  in  January  1779.  He  was  named 
Constantine.  Greek  women  were  given  bim  for  nurses ;  and  he  sucked  in  with  his 
milk  the  Greek  language ;  in  which  he  wad  afterwards  perfected  by  learned  Greek 
teadiers.  His  whde  education  was  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople :  and  th'e  design  of  all  this  could  not  be  doubted. 
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fynpttb  J  and  penooftl  regard^  deUrmSamd  to  act  vpap  il,  hj  the 
•veo  iHnle  it  thwarted  her  prqecU  appointment  of  aaveral  pcraaoi  of 
of  ambicioii.  difecent  orders  to  the  «amo  pnUic 

GustaYa%  whose  energy  of  mind    defiartments.  He  thus  iacorposat- 
and  daciDgresohition  are  not  to  be    ed'the  whcAe  nmm  of  the  people 
estimated  bj  the  commoo  standard    into  a  kind  of  general  eomSif 
pf  heroic  courage^  undaunted  tqr    houndhy  suhscriptJopaodoatht  Khr 
the  disasters  and  alarms  of  last  cam-    aSomanarmyandecilacoMDltto 
Mi^glQ,  or  the  mighty  force  of  the    co-operate  in  maintaiaiog  dm  in- 
nnmisn  ewipir^  determined  to  re^    terest  and  hooovr  of  the  naskav— 
trievcifpossible  thefortoneof  war:    By  tUs  bold  innipnpatigny  the  ^i^ 
and  agamst  tbe  orerbearing  sqpe-    attached  the  people  at  laiya  to  his 
fiority  i^iich  it  was  his  destiny  to    person  and  goremmeot,  to  a  de» 
encounteTy  feond  resoorces  io  his    gioe  b^ood  what  e^ren  he  hinsq^ 
91m  geniosr    Th^  success  of  his    had  expected.  The  nation  gnmJtod  . 
attempts,he  was  aware,  would  prin-    himsopphes  to  the  utmost  exfaBot 
cipflly  depend  on  an  muoa  among    of  their  abilities :  and  he  firand  an 
hisownpeof^;  without  which,  be    onanimily  respecting  the  des^ins 
could  not  ^i^pect  constspt  and  e£*    he  had  in  view,  which  had  not  te 
fectire  support.    Knowing  that  he    many  years  been  ei^perienced  in 
i^geneniUy  detested  by  the  nohh-    Sweden.    The  assessment   wenf 
Iplty ;  who  had  indeed  tor  a  long    vary  general  and  comprehensive ; 
aerkai  of  years  been  in  the  habit  w    extending  to  articles  of  consomp- 
^dling  th^ir  country  to  the  highest    tjpn  as  well  aso£lnxury,  and  to  afl 
bidder;— -in    order    to    counter*    ranks    and    conditions    of    lift, 
balance  and  controul  the  opposi*    Hones,  oxen,  aod  all  animiilacapo^ 
tion  of  that  order,  so  formidable    bk  of  affordingprofit or  pleapm^ 
Sor  their  numbers,  possessioos,  and    were  taxed.    T^  nobili^,  at  the 
lofty  spirit,  he  determined  to  con-    same  time  that  they  were  obliged 
ciliate  by  the  most  signal  acts  of   tofiunish  qooUw  of  hora^  for  the 
fiivoor,  the  aflbction  of  both  the    apny,were  snfcgertffd  to  a  hearf  tax 
commons  and  the  clergy.    On  his    of  S/L  6c  for  cToiy  horae  though 
returo  fromFinland,  he  issued  a  de-    thus  doYOted  to  thekmg's  sendee.^ 
dacatio^,  that  idl  orders  of  the  state    The  supplies,  exceeding  very  consi* 
had  an  e^oal  ri^ht  to  senre  their    derably  any  of  those  granted  by 
country,  in  all  situations  for  whicb>    preceding  diets,  amowited  to  no 
by  their  abilities  and  Tirtoes,  they    less  a  sum  than  l,64O,O0(y.  a-year^ 
should  be  found  duly  qualified.  On    Provision  was  made,  that  therecent 
tl^s  principle  of  equalization,  he    extraordinary  grants  should  not  be 
swnmoned  an  equal  number  of  per*-    considered  as  precedents  in  future, 
spns  from  each  order  of  the  state:    Hie  means  adopted  by  the  king 
and  shewed  at  once  that  he  was    for  ^conciliating  the  afectionsand 

producing 

*.  The  doii^e  oppreeskm,  fyg  such  it  would  andoubtedlj  he  consider^,  of  degiad- 
mg  t|ie  nobility,  by  laising  the  lower  orders  to  a  partidprntion  in  all  their  privUeget, 
and  of  so  heavy  an  extia  tax,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  by  any  other  man 

than  th^  king  of  Slifedep,  to  paaB  aw^  without  some  such  tiagt^ 

fact  ensued. 
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prdhifhi^iinMihiityitttfic>Swe^Biii  detaohnunt  df  tbegutarAt^ andm* 

BttioD,  wete  to  weeefMit  tm  the  ported  as  usual  by  a  powerful  trw^ 

bnrgfaerS)  thatitcveral<of  the  greater  Iery»  we#e  despatched,'  towttrde  the 

cities^  Stockbelii^Gedienberg^Oriw  em»  af  Awril^  uoder  Ae  ^xmdoct 

mar^  LancleD^.  Wiefa^^  idwr,  and  of  gcaem   liigeistroiiir  and   Aie 

otheriy  in  pvoa^of  tbeir  itttachmentf  Mntetf  ef  Aafaidt^  aol  oalj  ta  diih 

and  8^9  baHtymaBRcd,  andaqfaipM  Mgpe  the  Smredear  fiv>iii.  ikh  posi^ 

|^caD-i>oats,vUoh<^e^preaeiilad  b«l  U>ditlve  thementirelj  6ut  Of A^ 

to  the  llaaikgi  aoid  likewke  hinei^  (toiBitry.    The  Siredea  aatoanteA 

ckftbed^  and  arHiedbodMio£T^aa4  oelyi  t6M>eint  SOOO  niea ;  bttt  theic 

teen  for  bis  net^ce^  By  memm  of  girooad  ?raa  atroiig  ;  they  weUe  nM 

tibiaodrdialnippcHrtathane^aBd'tiv  odtoMiohed;  and  tblne  iflur  yet  ar 

Aw0iev  aid  of  the  aanaai' subsidy  litvely  tiaditkn  c^thoser  tunas  wlietf 

feaafc  Turkey,^  he  waa  dnabfted  to  the  Siredeaseldomr  took  thbrtt ooble' 

span  the  campaign  iai  1790,  at  a  df  inqair&igi  into  the  i^aibiar  of 

leaaoiinMichearlwvthaaru6aal,;aad  ihac  eneaiy.    The   RossiaM,  i* 

to<  make  an  attack  en  the  Roisiaiia  Aree  closo'Sod  heavy  odiUnaSk  ad* 

MOfter  tiian  they  expected.  Onltbe  yanced  ta  the  attack  of  the  en*' 

looming  of  MaeobdBtky  he  aetsaii  tPendunisntlB  with  rii  their  oatniaf 

(Mt  board  a  yacht  fnmt  Stockholai^  indHbrence  to  danger,  and  all  that 

leaohed  Ab#aB  theSlstyaBdnextt  piide  and  confidence  <^  saccesa* 

nonHiig  set  out  for  Hebmgfon^  m  wkicli'  long^  habits  of  victory  are' 

sea  poftoD  lite,  notth'  coast  of  tke  wdnt)  to  iospine.    To  the  aatonish*^ 

Odnhr  of  EiBifeiBdl  to  pat  himaelf  at  itieat  of  the  assaikmts^  they  were 

tbo'bead!  of  hie  foicaa  in  that  quaa*  liroeifiBd  wil9i  a  firmness  and  cool' 

Her;  On;  the  Ifftb  of  Aprils  a  body>  intrepidity,  of  which  they  had  not 

of  SwedeSy  ander  ^m  cmnmaad  of  known  any  example.    The  attick 

hiB  maiestyy  penetratedboldly  intb>  waftrepeUed;  bat  soon  renewed  by 

RuBsiail  Saraaav  carried'taFo  posts^i  thoiimpulte  of  national  pride,-  ri*' 

f  awiali  osky  and  Suomenieni,  con^rf^  vality^  indignation,,  and  shame,  at- 

aidaeed*  ar  of  gveat:  iaopostance  in;  beln^  defiaaied  at  th^  own;  doors ' 

the  fiitmier  operations  of  the  war  on;  by  suchra  bandfcd  of  meb;.    The 

both  sideiQ.witb  some  prisoners^  ar*  engageilKiit  continued  for  dwut 

tiUery,  arras,  and  military  stores,  two  hoarss  wasimost  desperate,  ob^- 

The  &rst-mentioned  of  tliese  posts^'  stinate  aad  bloody.    Rage^  ^uryi, 

lying'  OD'the  borders  of  the  lake*  and  superior  nundbers  gsu^e  way  at 

SarmBvwat  deemed  of  so  much  con-  last  to  calm  and  determined  valour, 

sequence^  thatf  a  bttdy  of  10,000  of  The  Rusnans  leftr  about  2000-  of 

the  beat:  md-oldestr  Russian  tnoops^  their  auaaber  dead  npoo)  ther  spoe';> 

in  the-  vieiniiy'  of  Si.  Petersburg  among  whom'  was*  the  pnnee'  of 

(fvihete  lavoada ;  so  near  excited '  the :  Anfaal t^  ( a^nesir  relation  of  the  em»> 

greateatfaiaitn[)4'inchiding'a  strong  pre^)^  major  general  Bellofii  •  wlio^ 

commanded/ 

**  TKe- ace  infbrmed  hyi'Mar.  Eaton,  that  thi»  subsvdy  war  negotiated  by  Mr.de 
Clioifeiil  Gouffiar,  the  Frencfa  ambassador  at  the  Porte.  The  part  which  France 
also  took,  not  only  ia  acquiescing  but  in  urging  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  to  oppose 
thetrrogress  of  Russia,  and  support  the  king  of  Sweden'  in  this  war,  was  welt  known  to 
thtiw^nmpttiBiwat^^r-'EdHm^sSunep^iAe  Turkish  Bmpir a 
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commanded  the  guards^  ind  other 
officers  of  distinction. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  his  Swe- 
dish majesty,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  his  troops,  crossed  the  deep  river 
Keymene,  which  separates  Swedish 
Finland  from  Carelia,  and  entered 
the  Russian  territories.  The  next 
3ay  in  the  evening  he  stormed  and 
took  the  Russian  fort  at  Valkiala, 
with  the  entrenched  camp  by  which 
it  was  defended,  after  a  well-fought 
battle,  which  lasted  for  several  hours, 
in  which  he  received  a  contusion  on 
the  shoulder.  The  reduction  of 
this  important  place  was  followed 
by  several  other  advantages.  The 
Swedes  todc  possession  of  Wilman 
Strand,  and  several  other  places, 
with  several  magazines'  of  stores 
and  provisions ;  and  the  king  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Borgo,  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  fleet  of  gallies; 
of  which  he  took  the  command 
himself,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Amphion. 

A' great  division  of  the  Russian 
galley-fleet  was  stationed  at  Frede- 
ricksham,  a  strong  andwell  fortified 
port  and  arsenal  in  Finland,  where 
they  waited  for  the  junction  of  the 
other  and  still  greater  division  from 
Cronstadt;  I^e  king,  at  the  head 
of  his  gallies,  stormed  and  forced  the 
defences  of  Fredericksharo,-  took 
thirty*  eight  vessels,  sunk  ten,  and 
burnt  forty  gun -boats,  with  thirty 
transports  laden  with  provisions, 
destroyed  the  docks,  and  set  fire  ta 
all  the  timber  and  stores  acciunu- 
lated  for  building  fleets  of  lu^bt 
vessels.  In  any  other  country  than 
Russia,  where  labour  is  cheap  and 
naval  stores  inexhaustible,  such  a 
Ipss  would  have  been  irrepara- 
ble. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 


had  put  to  sea  at  the  head  of  a  Swe^ 
dish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
ships. of  the  line  and  eighteen  fri- 
^tes.  It  was  not  the  object  of 
this  armament  to  prevent  a  jiinctioo 
between  the  i  Russian  fleets  in  the 
harbours  of  Revel  andCronstadt^  or 
to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity 
of  fighting  them  separately ;  hot 
(agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  Sweden 
at  this  time,  of  making  the  attack 
where  the  strength  and  the  danger 
was  greatest)  something  more  des- 
perate and  daring.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  smiadron,  and  grefit  naval 
arsenal  at  Kevel,  along  with  all  its 
docks  and  magazines.  Thesbipf 
at  Revel  were  eleven  of  the  line ; 
three  of  which  carried  100  guns  eadi, 
and  five  frigates;  and  mey  were 

erotected  by'numerous  battenes  of 
eavy  cannon  in  various  parts  of 
the  harbour.  The  Swedish  fleet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  obstaclesy 
on  the:  iSth  of  May,  penetrated 
into  the  harbour,  and  in  the  midist 
of  the  hostile  fire,  maintained  for 
hours  a  doubtful  conflict.  •  But-to- 
wards  the  evening  ia  violent' storm 
arose,  which  obliged  the  Swedes  to 
retreat.  In  this  manoeuvre,  per- 
formed with  great  difficulty,  a 
Swedish  ship  of  sixty  guns  being- 
dismasted,  was  taken.  Another 
was  wrecked,  and  set  on  fire  by  its 
own  crew.  On  the  third  of  June, 
the  diike  of  Sudermania,  accident- 
ally fell  in  with  the  Russian  fleet 
coming  from  Cronstadt,  under  ad- 
miral Kruse,  consisting  of  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line«  An  engagement 
ensued,  which  was  continued  with 
an  interruption  only  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  in  which  the  Swedes 
at  first  had  the  advantage.  But  on 
the  second  day  the  Russian  fleet 
from  Revel  appeared  in  the  rear  of 

the 
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the  Duke,  placing  him  thusdirectly 
between  two  fires.  The  Russian 
Admiral,  not  doubting  that  the 
Swedish  Fleet  had  fallen  mevitably 
into  his  hands,  immediately  duK- 
patched  a  vessel  to  Pece'rsburgh, 
where  a  grseat  alarm  was  excited  by 
theproxiipityof  so  enterprising  ao 
enemy,  and  the  rumours  of  so 
many  doubtful  battles,  in  order  to 
tnnounce  the. joyful  news  to  Ca- 
tharine. All  these  hopes  vanished 
before  a  sodden  shift  of  the  wind, 
improve  by  judicious  manctuvres 
and  bold  exertions.  The  duke  of 
Sudermania,  having  extricated  his 
fleet  from  its.  perilous  situation,  took 
shelter  in  the  island  of  Biorko, 
where  he  either  found  or  was  joined 
by  the  king  with  his  flotilla.  But 
this.  Prince/ who  seemed  to  delight 
la  difficulties  and  to  court  death  or 
glory,  no  sooner  saw  his  people  dis- 
engaged from  one  danger,  than  he 
exposed  them  to  another  still 
greater.  He  now  resolved  to  make 
an  attack  on  Wybourg,  the  capital 
of  -Carelia,  distant  only  seventy 
miles  from  Petersburgh,  and  where 
alarge  division  of  the  Russian  galley- 
fleet  was  stationed. 
•  But  as  a  measure  preparatory  to 
an  attack  on  Wybourg,  he  made  a 
descent  with  part  of  his  troops  on 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Carelia. 
He  divided  his  force  into  two  de- 
tachments, which  pursued  separate 
courses,  and  were  each  successful 
in  routing  and  dispersing  such  small 
parties  of  Russians  as  could  be  8ud« 
denly  collected  in  that  dreary  coun« 
try  to  oppose  his  progress.  But 
his  design  in  making  this  descent 
near  Wybourg,  was  not  only  to  dis- 
tract and  increase  the  terror  of  the 
enemy,  but  partly  to  invest  the 
city,  as  far  as  his  numbers  would  ad- 
mit, on  the  land-side,  and  be  in  rea« 


diness  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
fleet  against  the  harbour.  .Scarcely, 
however,  were  his  arrangements  for 
these  purposes  made,  and  the  ships 
of  war. disposed  .in  the  harbour 
ready  to  begin  the  attack,  when,  as 
might  have  well  been  apprehended, 
both  the  Russian  grand  fleet  and 
flotilla  (the  former  under  Admiral 
Tschitschakoff,  the  latter  under 
the  Prince  of  Nassau)  appeared  in 
sight  on  July  3rd,  and  before  that 
narrow  passage  which  leads  into  the 
bay  of  Wybourg.  Four  large  Rus- 
sian ships  of  war  were  moored  on 
each  side  of  that  inlet ;  the  other 
ships  drawn  up  in  a  long  line  on  the 
outside,  while  their  frigates  and 
light  vessels  were  ranged  among 
the .  numerous  islands  nearer  the 
shore ;  so  that  the  king  was  noir 
enclosed  as  in  a  net,  and  had  no 
other  alternative  than  that  of  either 
surrendering  at  discretion,  or  forc- 
ing his  way  through  his  enemies.  ■ 
-  The  choice  could  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  hesitation.  The  van  of 
the  Swedish  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Modec,  assisted  by  a  favourable  gale 
passed  the  strait  without  any  mate- 
rial damage,  firingtheir -broadsides 
with  great  spirit.  Four  ships  of  the 
line,  either  from  confusion  or  the 
smoke,  missed  the  channel,  struck 
against  the  rocks,  and  were  aban- 
doned to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
Those  that  effected  their  escape 
,were  pursued' along  the  coast  of 
Finland  during  the  whole  night 
and  following  day;  and  escaped,  af- 
ter the  loss  of  two  ships  more,  with 
the  duke  of  Sudermania,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  to  Sweaborg. 
on  the  same  evening  the  king  ar- 
rived, with  what  remained  of  his 
flotilla,  in  Swenk-Sound.  Six  of 
his  stoutest  vessels,  with  800  of  the 
guards  on  board,  were  taken  by  the 
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Russianiy  and  sixty  mailer  vesBeb 
were  lost.  Four  of  the  oldeit  and 
beet  regiipeDts  iuffered  a  heavv 
ioes,  inchidiiig  ninety  officers  killedy 
takeni  or  otherwise  misaing.  In  this 
damig  ami  nnfortimate  aitempt  on 
Wybourg,  ^e  loss  of  the  Sfredes 
WM  oomjputed  at  TOOO. 

At  Swenkf-Sound,  thekipgfound 
the  Pomeranian  division  of  his  light 
fleet,  under  t)ie  cooamand  of  CoiO'* 
nel  Cronstadt ;  which  was  not  in-* 
volved  in  the  ffeneral  wreck,  from 
its  late  arrival,  during  his  misfortune. 
Gustavus,  who  possessed  an  elastic 
city  of  courage  and  genius,  that  rose 
under  every  disaster,  and  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  fortune,  determined 
io  some  measure  to  obliterate  the  m^ 
mory,  if  he  could  not  totally  remove 
the  effect,  of  his  late  defeat.  He 
refitted  the  wrecks  of  his  laie  flo- 
tilhi,  reinforced  it  by  the  Pomer»* 
nian  division  of  bis  gallies,  hastened 
to  intercept  the  prince  of  Nassau 
in  his  way  to  retake  the  harbour  of 
Fredericksham,  and  came  up  with 
him  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  Swe« 
dish  and  Russian  fleeta  consisted 
each  of  frigates  and  gallies.  The 
prince  of  Nassau  did  not  diedine  the 
combat,  but  bore  down  direclly  on 
the  Swedish  fleet,  drawn  up  in  three 
divisions.  The  king,  who  com« 
manded  the  fleet  in  person^  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  engagement. 
Though  the  Russian  vessels  were  in 
general  furnished  with  twenty-four 
or  thirty  pounders,  and  with  howit* 
zers*,  dischai^ing  balls  of  forty-two 
pounds  weight,  their  leH  wing  be- 
gan about  noon  to  recoil.  Fresh 
succours  arrived  to  both  parties, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed  along 
the  whole  line  with  redoubled  fury. 


About  nooki,  however,  |om6  of  ihe 
larger  Russian  vessels  quitted  thek 
station.  Some  struck,  some  fooilp 
dered,  and  several  were  takmi.  The 
main  body  retreating,  and  firniff 
tiUten  IB  the  evening,  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  night  lo  eeoapc 
by  dispersion ;  but  many  of  theas 
were  strwided,  and  in  the  night 
burnt  by  their  erews,  or  in  the 
morning,  Mi  inle  the  hands  of  the' 
victors,  who  cloaelr  pursued  the 
fuffitives  till  ten,  and  took  45  Tea* 
seis  with  4500  prisoners.  The  t»« 
tal  loss  of  the  Russians  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained,  as  numbere  of 
vessels  were  wreekedy  burnt,  and 
blown  up.  But  the  vestiges  of 
ruin  visible  upon  an  extensive  line 
of  coast,  demonstrated  that  it  must 
have  been  prodigious.  The  Swedes 
lost  but  a  few  vessels  x  nor  was 
their  loss  of  men,  if  we  consider  thf 
bloody  and  destrocthre  nature  ef 
sudi  close  combats  in  those  aarroia 
seas,  nearly  so  great  as  might  haTO 
been  expected.  This  defeat  so  re« 
cenUy  after  the  disaster,  and  almost 
ruin  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  struck  the 
Empress  with  surprise  and  alasm, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  perhapa 
touched  her  heart  wkh  some  gene- 
rous sentiments.  Such  an  antago* 
nist,  not  to  be  subdued  either  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  or  the  aa» 
versity  of  fortune,  might,  if  she  con* 
tinued  the  contest,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  reasonable  tenas  of  peacCf 
with  the  assistance  of  the  allied 
powers,  whose  interferense  she  ha4 
now  reason  to  dread,  beooipe  irre* 
sistible.  Forsaken  by  the  AustrianSt 
menaced  by  the  Prussians  and  £i^ 
lish,  and  at  ^ar  with  the  Tusksi 
who,  though  beaten,  were  still  a 

formidable 
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formidable  enetay^  she  began  to 
think  of  peace  with  the  King  of 
Sweden* 

On  the  other  handy  the  l^te  signal 
victorar  over  the  prince  of  Nassau, 
though  it  reflected  the, highest  h(^ 
nour  on  the  personal  spirit  and  mar- 
tial talentspfGustavus,  byno.means 
counterbaianciBcl  the  severe  lost  he 
kistaihed  pn  those  two  unfortupi^te 
(h7S.the3rdand4thof  jgly.  The 
Sweoish  nation,  which  had  strained 
every  nerve  in  support  of  the  war, 
hacl  not  only  sustained  a  great  loss 
of^men^  but  was  worn  down  by  its 
enormous  expences :  in  a  word  ex- 
hausted  of  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, Sweden  was  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness that  demanded  repose.  We 
l|aye  not  learned  for  certain  by 
woich  of  the  party  overtures  for 
peace  were  ^st  made.  Where 
there  was  so  cordial  a  disposi- 
tion for  a  pacification^  a  hint  for 
that  endf  was  quickly  taken^  and 
improved  on  either  side.  Im* 
mediately,  ot  very  soon  af^er  the 
victory  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  a 
direct,  though  private,  communica- 
Uon  ensued  between  Catharine  and 
Gustavus ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  main  points  of  aecomtno- 
datton  were  agreed  on;  in  this  way, 


by  the  principals  themselveKi*  Bat 
it  was  necessary  that  the  terpas  of 
pef  ce  should  be  fb^rmally  and  pub- 
h'ciy  settled.  For  this  end,  General 
thgelstrom,  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  the  I^ieutenanjt  Gener^  Baron 
d'Armfeldt,  ,on  that  of  Swedes, 
i^t  on  the  Banks  of  Kymenei  in  a 
large  tent,  erected  for  the  purpoiei 
between  thd  advanced  posts,  ot  the 
two  hostile  camps,  oh  the  plains  itf 
Werela :  a  suspension  of  i^tms  was 
agreed  on  immediately,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  14th  of  Au« 
gust,  1790,  a  little  more  than  two 
ypars  after  the  commencement  of 
the  contest,  by  a  restitution  of  aU 
conquests  on  both  side.  .    . 

The  Turkish  war  occupied  the 
ndiind  of  the  tlzarina  still,  with 
grand  objects  of  hope  and  subjects 
of  immediate  attention  t^—and  a 
new  career  of  glory  was  opened  to 
the  Swedish  monarch  by  the  French 
revolution.  But  here  it  becomjss 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
meeting  between  the  Epiperor  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  in  August  1791,  at  Pilnitz: 
around  which,  as  a  centre,  the  af- 
fairs of  Europe  were  arranged  in 
1 79 1 ,  t  as  they  had  been  around  the 
treaty  of  Refphenbach  in   1790. 

Sovereigm 


*  it  fieiems  to  have  been  laid  dtown  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiation,  that  the  al- 
Hes  were  not  to  be  con8ulte4,  nor  any  mediation  employed  oii  either  side.  The 
Empress,  however  she  must  h^ve  excused,  could  not  be  perfect^  satisfied  with  the 
conducj  of  her  ally  Leppold.  Nor  Gustavus  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia^ 
from  whom  he  had  not  met  with  that  support  on  which  he  had  been  induced  to  rely 
wi£h  con^dence. 

fin  a  late  publication,  entitled ''The  Life  of  Catharine  II."  we  are  informed, 
^mong  Boany  other  interesting  ^ts  and  anecdotes,  that  "  Galvez,  the  minister  of 
Spam  at  the  court  of  Russia,  offered  his  mediation  to  Catharine,  and  zealously  em- 
ployed his  eood  oi^^ces  in  obtaining  &vpurable  conditions,  by  promising  that  Gus- 
tavus would  dire<^tly  march  against  the  French.  This  was  all  that  the  Empress  de- 
^red  'y  and  feigning  to  pardon  her  enemy,  in  hope  of  seeing  him  entangle  himself 
in  a  distant  adventure,  she  blinded  him  the  more  to  her  views,  by  affecting  an  un- 
eomraon  generosity.*'  That  the  mediation  of  the  Spaniard  was  employed  on  this 
occasion  we  cannot  doubts  as  it  is  avowed  by  an  author,  who,  we  are  well  assured,  had 
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Sorer^  princes,  betweeu  whom  cmn,  to  co-opente  for  the 
theie  caniKK  be,  as  io  sabordifiatie  tsblnhmeQi  off  the  French  nooar* 
ranks,  any  cordial  society,  seldom  cfay.*  But  neither  was  it  the  re- 
meet  ti^eiher  without  some  import-  stofation  of  monarchy  io  France, 
ant  object ;  bat  as  the  otmost  se-  any  more  than  its  dismemberment, 
crecy  is  fiir  the  most  port  observed  that  formed  the  sole  or  even  the 
at  sach  interriews,  it  is  generaUy  principal  object  of  the  meetiw  of 
difficult,  sod  often  impossible  to  Pilnitz ;  hot  to  restore,  consdiwe. 


their  real  design,  ontil  this  andpreserre  the  public  tranquillity 

be  unfolded  by  the  course  of  erents.  of  Europe.  The  articles  or  dauaes 

From  the  general  state,  however,  of  of  the  cronrention  were  previovMly 

theaffiurs  of  Europe,  the  connexions  discussed  and  agreed  on  at  Vieniia 

of  princes,  and  the  common  and  by  Prince  Kaunitz,  on  the  part  of 

manifest  interects  of  all,  it  was  im-  the  Emperor,  and  Counts  Bishc 


mediately  conjectured,  and  it  can-  swerder  and  Jacobi,  on  that  of  his 
not  be  doubted,  that  it  related  to  Prussian  Majesty.  What  these  were 
what  had  passed,  and  was  still  pais-  ire  hare  not  b^n  particularly  in- 
ing  in  France.  But  that  there  was  formed :  but  we  may  well  preaome 
at  Pilnitz  a  conspiracy  of  Kings  that  they  were  in  exact  conformity 
for  the  dismemberment  of  France,  with  the  views  of  that  circular 
wt  was  believed,  or  at  least  given  letter  which,  previously  to  the 
out  by  those  who  had  uf  urped  the  meeting  at  Pilnitz,  bad  been  writ- 
government  of  France,  is  now  ten  by  Leopold  to  all  the  great 
known  to  have  been  merely  a  powers  of  Europe ;  and  of  which 
fiction.  A  species  of  agreement  on  the  most  undoubted  authority, 
was  indeed  entered  into,  by  which  we  give  the  following  as  the  sub- 
their  Imperial  and  Prussian  Majes-  stance. 

ties  engaged,  in  certain  contingent  *^  The  Emperor,  on  the  ground 

of 

excellent  opportimstieS  ei  learning  many  particiilars  respecting  the  nortiieni  courts, 
and  whoM  verad^  csnoot  be  doubted.  But  might  not  that  mediation  have  been 
enmloyed  in  eopsfMSSOte  of  private  hints  from  the  Empress  henelf,  between  whom 
and  the  court  ofWMrid  there  was  at  this  time  a  good  understanding  ? 

*  His  M^esty  the  Emperor,  and  his  Majesty  Uie  King  of  Prussia,  having  heard 
the  wixlies  and  representations  of  Monsieur  (the  French  King's  brother)  and~the 
Count  dMrtois,  do  jointly  declare,  that  they  look  upon  the  actual  situation  <^  hit 
Majesty  the  King  of  France  as  an  object  of  common  concern  to  all  the  Soverdgns 
of  Europe.  They  hope  tliat  this  concern  will  doubtless  be  admoidedged  by  all  the 
powers,  from  whom  assistance  is  required ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  will  not 
refuse  employing,  in  conjunction  with  their  said  M^esties,  the  most  efficacious  means 
relative  to  their  forces,  in  order  to  enable  the  Ring  of  Fnnce  to  consolidate,  in  the 
most  perfect  liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monarchical  government,  sidtable  both  to  the 
rights  c^  Sovereigns  and  the  wel&re  of  the  French  natkm.  Then  and  in  this  csm, 
their  said  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  determined  to  act 
speedily,  with  mutual  concora  and  necessary  forces,  to  obtain  the  proposed  end  in 
rommon.  Meanwhile  they  will  give  to  their  troops  necessary  orders,  that  they 
may  he  ready  for  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Pilnitz,  the  27th  of  August,  1701 . 
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mon  declaration  of  the  concert  so 
formed;  or  similar  and  sinniltanedul 
declarations  of  this  conrention; 
which  should  have  for  its  object* 
to  ward  off  those  new  outrages  and 
acts  of  Tiolence  which  threaten  the 
persons  of  the  king  and  roTai 
fiunilj;  to  emancipate  the  Ung 
and  royal  family  Irom  a  state  of 
captivity ;  and  to  leave  the  most  es- 
sential forms*  at  least  of  the  French 
monarchy,  by  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  this  of  the  new  constitution,  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  concessions 
already  made,  or  to  he  made,  by 
the  free  will  of  the  king,  and 
the  powers  constituted  by  Uie  na- 
tion. 

The  emperor  says,  in  addition, 
that  this  project  of  a  declaration, 
and  the  explanations  to  accompany 
it,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
outline,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  comparing,  as  soon 
as  possible,  different  opinions  on 
particular  subjects  of  common  dis- 
cussion. The  emperor  also  ex- 
presses his  desire,  that  the  ministers 
of  the  six  cabinets  before  men- 
tioned, may  be  authorised  to  trans- 
mit the  declaration  proposed,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  concerted,  in  the 
manner  most  suitable  to  local  and 
temporary  circumstances. 

3.  To  support  this  declaration 
by  the  preparation  of  a  sufficient 
armed  force:  towards  which  the 
emperor  promises,  on  his  part,  to 
contribute  largely  and  with  alacrity* 
military  preparations  of  such  mag- 
nitude would  produce  two. good 
effects.  They  would  bring  back  a 
great  part  of  the  French  nation  to 
their  natural  sentiments,  and  sive  a 
check  to  the  progress  of  rebellious 

and 

*  This  is  the  order  in  which  the  sovereign  princes  are  mentioned  in  the  emperor's 
circular  letter. 


of  the  sentiments  inspired  by  the 
captivity  of  the  king  of  France ; 
the  harsh  measures  respecting  him 
that  are  permitted  to  be  taken; 
the  illegality  of  those  measures, 
evinced  not  only  by  the  restraints 
laid  on  the  liberty,  and  in  fact  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  king,  but  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  assembly 
have  exceeded  their  powers;  the 
danger  arising  to  all  sovereigns  from 
the  fatal  examples  of  popular  anar- 
chy; the  impediments  which  the 
actual  state  of  affiurs  in  France, 
through  the  steps  that  must'  neces- 
sarily be  taken  tor  the  resistance  of 
its  contagion,  cannot  fall  to  throw 
in  the  way  of  a  reciprocal  commu- 
nication among  the  co-estates  of 
Europe ;  and  of  the  extension  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  liberty,  and 
whatever  schemes  of  useful  refor- 
mation sovereign  princes  may  have 
in  view  for  the  good  of  their  peo- 
ple: lastly,  and  most  particularly,  on 
that  of  a  letter  written  by  the  king 
of  France  with  his  own  hand,  since 
the  date  of  his  second  confinement, 
to  the  emperor  his  brother-in-law, 
and  in  which  he  claims  his  succour, 
and  indirectly  that  of  all  Europe.— 
On  all  these  grounds,  he  makes  a 
proposal  to  the  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  kings  of  Prussia  *,  Spain, 
England,  Naples,  and  Sardinia. 

1.  To  form  an  union  and  con- 
cert of  counsels  and  plans,  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  the  liberty  and 
honour  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
of  France,  and  to  set  bounds  to  the 
dangerous  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

2.  To  give  instructions  to  their 
ministers  at  Paris  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  make  one  com- 
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^nd  UcenUouf  priadples  in  other 
countries. 

4h  In  case  of  the  declaration  be- 
ing ifbllowed  by  a  formal  refusal  of 
the  ientire  and,  effectual  liberty  oi 
the  king  and  the  rojal  fiuttlj,  and 
a  legal  reform  of  the  Freoeh  con- 
stitution, to  siispend  all  intercourse 
and  communication  with  the  Freneh 
nation,  both  commercial  and  per-* 
aonal :  a  measure  that  would  be 
accompamed  with  the  recall  of 
their  ministers,  and  which  would  of 
course  induce  the  confederated 
powers  to  assemble  considerablebo* 
dies  of  troops  on  the  frontiers,  and 
thereby  oblige  the  national  assem* 
bly  of  France,  on  their  part  also,  to 
raise  and  maintain  a  great  military 
force,  at  a  very  great  expence.  The 
interruption  of  trade  and  general 
industry,  and  an  increase  of  taxes^ 
would  tend  to  bring  the  people  of 
l^rance  to  a  more  sober  way  of 
thinking,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  a 
suspension  of  actual  hostilities,  and 
the  inaction  of  the  troops  assem- 
bled on  the  frontiers,  would  give 
time  for  the  evaporation  of  entha- 
siasm>  on  the  other. 

5«  To  form,  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  any  questions  that  may 
arise  relative  to  this  great  concern, 
a  kind  of  congress,  to  consist  of 
ministers  from  uie  six  confederated 
powers,  and  to  meel;,  but  without 
any  pomp  or  shew^  at  Aix  la  Cba- 
peue,.  or  Spa ;  at  which,  if  it  should 
take  place,  the  count  de  Mercy 
d*Argenteau  would  appear  on  tfaie 
part  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

6.  The  emperor  leaves  it  to  the 
same  courts  to^  determine,  after 
they  haye  taken  their  first  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  this  important 
dbject,  wheUier  it  may  be  proper, 
and  in  what  manner,  to  write  to 
other  courts  and  governments  to 


accede  and  concert  with  the  other 
powers^  the  measures  proper  to  be 
tahen  for  promoting  the  gireat  end 
of  the  confederation. 

7.  He  wishes  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  considers  the  matter  in  hand 
to  be  of  too  great  weight  and  mag- 
nitude to  be  undertaken  by  one 
sii^ie  power,  andpartioularly  by  the 
court  of  Vienna  i  and  that  he  looks 
upon  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  great  courts,  and  especially 
those  of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain, 
as  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  im- 
pulsion and  movement  to  the  rest, 
and  above  all,  to  take  effectual  care 
that  the  general  interests  of  all  so^ 
vereign  princes  and  states,  which 
are  the  object  of  the  proposed  con^ 
cert  and  co«-operation,  may  not  be 
counterbalanoed  by  any  particular 
and  opposite  interest. 

8.  Although  it  be  probable  that 
there  may  exist  among  the  confe- 
derated and  oo^-operating  powers 
different  opiaions,  1st,  with  regard 
to  the  degree  of  authority  to  be 
vested  in  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  constitution  to  be  secured  to  his 
kingdom:  2cUy,on  subjects  that  may 
lead  to  different  views  of  aggran-^ 
dizement:  and  3dly,  respecting 
even  the  means  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  execution  of  resolu^ 
tions  that  may  be  agreed  o» :  the 
emperor,  foreseeing  all  this  contin- 
gent diversity  of  opinion  on  these 
points,  yet  indulges  the  flatteringi 
hope,  that  all  the  courts  will  wholly 
lay  aside  all  such  views  of  partioH^ 
lar  aggrandizement  as  may  be  re^ 
pugnant  to  the  execution  of  the 
general  plan  concerted  for  the  ge- 
neral interest.  It  is  in  order  to 
steer  clear  of  any  diversity  of  opi- 
nion that  may  take  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  and  the  third  articles 

specified 
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ipedfied  id  Ak  AHtih  thtfl  ilw       10«  The^eiapciror  propofeiviiter 

court  of  Vieoiiat  in  Cke  preieai  pro-  leamiiig  the  Mntimentt  of  the  Uaos 

po6al,confiiieiitaelf  tothemostei*  of  Bmiaua  and  Englandy  U»  ImM 

«^alial  points*  and  those  of  the  moot  htmielf  iik  reieidifiese  for  8eooiid«i|g 

g0tieraliaiportaDce;tfaerepoteaQd  their  tnterpoaitica  with  the.Qe»» 

um  security  of  the  enoient  form  of  tnanio  body,  and  to  take  a  share 

rreraaient  in  Fraaoei  and  what  both  in  formiiigA  coneert  of  inten^ 

sntimateljr  connected  with  dii%  tioBianddieasuici,aiidkicaiir|riMr 

Ibe  rapression  and  reiaoYal  of  po«-  them  into  exectttion.-  And  be  ^iB 

pufaur  aoareby  firom  every  go? em-  further  ez^aia  his  views  with  ra^ 

laeot  in  Europe,     The  emperor  gard  to  both  the  end  and  meant  as 

)eaires  to  the  determination  of  the  occasion  may  requirOp  when  be 

eeorts  what  further  resolutions  it  shall  have  recdved  the  answers  of 

may  be  proper  to  take^  both  re*  the  di&rent  courts  to  the  qttes*^ 

spectiog  the  grand  object  of  the  iions  implied  in  this  proposal, 
confederation^  and  the  means  ii£       It  is  evident,  that  this  memorial 

carrying  it  into  execution*  breathes  a  sfnriti  net  of  ambition 

9.    This  reserve!  the  court  of  and  conqoest,  but  of  moderation^ 

Vienna  thinks  it  necessary^  in  a  par*  and  an  equal  regard  to  the  interests 

tieuhur  manneri  to  use  in  what  may  of  humanity,  the  public  tranqiiittity, 

eonoem  Bag^d:  whose  consent  to  and  the  rights  of  nations :  Wf  a% 

cOiH>peration  appears  to  this  court  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  at  little  the 

of  such  indispensable  necessity  to  right  as  the  interest  of  the  French 

the  success  of  the  measures  pro«  Assembly  to  tear  to  pieces  the  mo* 

pesedythatitconsideraalloppoeiticm  narchy  consecrated  bv  so  many 

of  interest  or  views  on  the  pert  of  ages,  by  too  bold  and  dangerous 

IbeBritishcourt^aaarockonwhidi  iaaovatiOBs;  ao,  on  the  other»  he 

those  measures  must  in&Uibly  be  approves  of  a  gradual  chaise,  and 

sbipwreeked.^   Much  therefore  de>  a  new  constitution  to  be  formed  ont 


panda  an  the  disposition  of  thst  of  the  free  concessions  of 

court)  to  adopt  and  support  by  its  and  pf  the  general  sentiments  and 

e^-operatiett  the  jHan  proposed:  wishes  oTtfaenatinii,  duly  declared 

and  for  this  co-operalion^tbe  court  TheNational  Assembly  had  exoeed- 

of  Vienna  hopes  that  it  may  d[&*  ed  their  powers :  yet  hia  imperial 

pend»  fiem  the  effectual  interposi*  majesty  in  this  memoir  respects  the 

tioA  of  Us  PruBsian  majesty  with  civil  and  pditieal  rights  of  the  na* 

the  court  of  London;   be^ecn  tion.      The   letter    of    Leopold 

which  and  his  Prusstam  majesty  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 

there  subsista  the  elosesl  kendfr  of  and  on  the  aame  principles  wtA 

friendshipb    Fuefher  atill»  the  couat  those  thai  appear  to  have  dictated 

of  Vienna  flatters  itself  that  his  his  osajesl^s  conduct  in  the  goi- 

Prussian  Ms^slry  wHl  communicate  veinment.  of  hia  varioua  estates  and 

to  it  any  notions  he  may  have  kingdoms :   an  naion  of  modern^ 

forsaedy^  or  hei»afiar  form,  relative  tion  and  firmness ;  a  resolution  to 

to  the  sentimente^  of  that  poweri  make  every  conoestien  that  thegei* 

ceneevning  the  impostant  object  in  neital  happiness  anderder  of  societty 

question^  may  neyiirey  and  even  to  anticipase 

dhioia 
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dahni  or.  petitions  by  Toluntarjr 
aoCa  of  proerassiye  reforaiy  iii  pro* 
portion  to  tne  progressivie  advance- 
ment of  the  world  in  civilization 
and  knowledge;  but  at  the  tame 
time  a  determination  ttili  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government ;  still  to 
watch  over  ami  controul  his  flock, 
and  not  suflfer  them  to  break  down 
the  feaoes,  and  wander  from  his 
fold,  like  sheep  having  no  shepherd, 
and  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers. 
It  scarcely  seems  to  be  permitted 
to  human  power,  or  wisdom  to  do 
more  in  such  circumstances,  for  the 
preservation  and  good  of  general 
society,  than  what  was  done  or  in- 
tended by  Leopold.  The  calami- 
ties that  have  followed  deviations 
from  his  plan,  write  its  eulogy  in 
tears  of  blood. 

Though  the  emperor  took  the 
lead  in  forming  a  confederation  in 
the  cause  of  the  French  and  all  mo- 
narchies, there  was  a  pre-disposition 
in  all  sovereigh  princes  in  favour 
of  that  cause ;  without  which,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been  wholly 
in  vain  to  have  attempted  it.  It 
was  in  the  most  northerly  kingdoms 
of  the  great  European  common- 
wealth, where  plans  of  policy  and 
ambition,  partaking  of  the  bold  and 
hardy  nature  of  their  climate,  seem 
to  be  more  direct  and  open  than 
in  southerly  governments,  prone  to 
subtlety  and  refinement,  that  in« 
dignation  agaipst  the  usurpation  hi 
France  first  burst  forth,  without 
disguise  or  management,  in  avowed 
designs  to  oppose  and  overturn 
them.  The  empress  of  Russia  was 
the  first  sovereign  that  declared  a 
resolution  to  protect  the  ancient 
government  ofFrance.  The  king 
of  Sweden  readily  listened  to  her 
instigations,  and  followed  her  ex- 
ample.    That    the    Czarina   sin- 


cerely wished  well  to  the  cause  pf 
monarchy  in  France,  is  not  to  be 
doubted ;  but  that  she  had  other 
views,  besides  Uie  restoration  of  the 
French  monarchy,*  in  rouzine  her 
neighbours  to  arms  and  actual  hos^ 
times,  while  she  herself  confined 
her  exertions  to  instigations  and 
promises,  is  more  than  probable. 
Though  ^he  had  no  great  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  Austria  or  Pms- 
sia,  who  had  both  reduced  their 
forces,and  had  unequivocally  shown 
their  love  of  peace ;  yet  sheseemed 
anxious  to  engage  them  in  a  man^ 
ner  which  would  not  allow  them  to 
interfere  with  any  of  ber  schemes 
of  aggrandizement,  if  they  should 
be  inclined  to  do  so.  In  propor- 
tion as  she  was  determined  to  avoid, 
at  least  while  the  contest  with  the 
French  rulers  should  be  maintained 
by  other  powers,  from  all  active 
interference  herself,  in  that  propor- 
tion .she  assumed  the  appearance 
of  distinguished  zeal  against  those 
usurpers.  She  dispatched  a  minister 
with  letters  of  credence  to  the 
French  princes  at  Coblentz ;  as- 
sisted themwith  money;  and  pressed 
them  to  enter  on  their  expedition. 
At  the  same  time  she  upbraided  her 
old  ally,  the  emperor,  for  his  cold* 
ness  in  a  cause  so  nearly  and  per- 
sonally relating  to  him,  reminded, 
him  of  his  circular  letter,  calling  on 
the  di&rent  powers  of  Europe  to 
act  in  concert  for  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  declared 
her  adherence  to  it,  and  urged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  plan  for  a  gene- 
ral confederation  of  the  sovereign 
princes. 

But,  if  doubts  may  be  entertained 
concerning  the  real  sentiments  and 
views  of  the  Czarina,  there  can  be 
none  concerning  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  ,  The 

Empress 
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Empress  was  not  indifferent  to 
fame;  bcit  her  greatest  ambition  was 
that  of  extending  her  vast  domi* 
nions.  GustaVus,  too,  was  sensible 
to  fatrie,  and  deshrons  of  attracting 
the  attention  and  admiration  of 
mankind: — but,  like  Alexander,  he 
preferred  glory  to  conquest.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor formed  or  fortified  his 
tkiind'in  a  love  of  glory,  by  re»diog 
the  actionsof  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  Qaintus  Curtius ;  as  Alexander 
agaia  was  himself  inspired  by  an 
emulation  of  Achilles,  and  the  other 
heroes  of  Homer.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  a  passion  may  be 
transmitted,  by  means  of  letters, 
from  breast  to  breast,  as  one  torch 
may  be  lighted  by  another,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from 
age  to  age ! 

Theglory  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus 
in  protecting  the  Protestants,  and 
restoring'  the  Palatine  &mily,  ai 
veil  as  that  of  Charles  XII.  in  rais- 
ing Stanislaus  to  the  throne  of  Po« 
land,  and  restoring  to  his  paternal 
dominions  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
must  have  been  naturally  recalled 
to  the  mind  of  Gustavus  III.  by  the 
present  conjunction  of  affairs ;  in 
which  he  was  called  on  by  the  Em* 
press,  and  well  disposed  himself, 
from  a  love  of  glory  and  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
Lewis,  to  act  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  fkc:,  we  find  him  alluding  to  the 
glorious  conduct  of  his  ancestors, 
in  a  speech  on  the  occasion  of  dis- 
solving,  on  the  ^nd  of  February, 
17d2,  the  diet  which  he  had  assem- 
bled at  Geffle,  on  the  23  rd  of  Ja- 
nuary, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
supplies  for  the  intended  war  against 
the  rulers  of  France.  <<  When,  on 
the  opening  of  this  diet,  which  I 
Am  this  day  so  happy  to  close,  I. 


told  you  that  at  a  thne  when  an  uri^ 
bridled  licentiousness  Was  aluJdng 
or  overturning  governments,  I  was. 
not  afraid  to  convoke  you ;  I  con« 
fided  in  your  attaehaoeat  to  ine, 
and  that  noble  manner  of  thinking 
which  diaracterizesthe  Swedish  na* 
tiooy  for  conducting  in  peace  and 
tranouillity  the  iiiipDlrtant  affiiirsfor 
whicn  you  had  been  assenaUed.  My 
hopes  have  not  been  disappointed. 
After  showmg  in  war,  that  you  are 
the  same  people  whose  courage  ia 
former  times  alternately  shoiw  or 
fortified  thrones^,  you  now  give  to 
your  conteiiH)oraries  an  example 
still  more  ooole,  of  the  vigorous 
prudence  with  which  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened peo|rie  conduct  their  de- 
liberations when  the  head  of  the 
state  calls  for  their  advice  on  im- 
portant affairs.  This  example  is  bo 
much  the  more  grand,  that  you  are 
the  only  peo{^e  who  ffive  it ;  that 
by  doing  so,  you  justify  the  confi- 
dence which  1  reposed  in  you ;  and 
that  by  this  mutual  union,  you  for- 
tify the  internal  peace  and  strength 
of  your  country ;  at  the  same  time 
that  you  augment  the  consideration 
abroad  which  your  courage  has  so 
justly  merited.  As  the  first  citizen, 
as  he  in  whose  contemplation  the 
good  of  the  state  and  yours  are  most 
intimately  connected,  I  ought,  in 
the  name  of  our  country,  to  express 
to  you  a  degree  of  gratitude  wor- 
thy of  you  and  me.  You  are  now 
to  return  to  your  homes,  to  resume 
your  occupations  in  peace,  and  to 
share  with  your  fellow-citizens  the 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
to  the  public  good,^and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  state.  I  am  to  watch 
over  the  happiness  of  our  country, 
and  over  yours.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  encouraffe  agriculture,  and  the 
progress  ol^ommerce ;  tomaintaia 

the 
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of  th»lMfs,  Aecx«  ppone  to  the  higher  devalioD  of 

ecotioB  of  jnudictf  wad  the  fetpect  eettaeigu  prineee,  are  apt  to  re« 

dae  %o  religioD.    la  abort,  i  am  tm  yfeog^  their  qnanela  wkik  sahordn 

app^nrfwlf  to  all  the  oarea  which  naie  chiefr,  by  throwing  themadkca 

mj  duty  aadk  ny  aitnatioii  remnre  witfaoet  due  FOMnration,  into  the 

ofaie;  but  whidi  tbelofieaaathe  anas  of  the  aovercigBb    ThenaUa* 

gMtilade  inth  which  your  aitlaeh-  aal  votoe  of  the  Swedes,  farrifiei 


t80>aeDii>l3raife^  my  heart,  hy  a  harfy  ehamte,  w9^  we  tnial^ 

leomeia  a  ttill  higher  degrefw"  peeaenre  aoi  tranimit  to  the  hiteal 

It  waaaBthik  gracious  aad  win-  potteaiftf  8caiidimNian    freedoaiw 

aii^  mmoex'  that  Gustsvoa  waa  letit  waa  net  withoet  reason  thai 

wont  to  address  his  people,  betL  many  of  die  fineads  of  ISierly,  net 

iromtbethroneaBdinolherplaoa%  only  in  Sweden  bnS  in  other  ooonr 

nndew  edier  occasionOb  Heaffigctedl  triea^did.notjatnittexnlKatien:Offii 

not  only  a  pateraal  vagard  foa  the  die  Cactiom  nohfea;.  hul  retectad^ 

Mperal  wmre  and  profpevity  of  that  in  eaety  country  ih.!*  the  non 

mn^den,  bol  a  li»dy  eonoem  f§9'  bility  and  gentry  (thai  ia  the  pea-* 

the  happiness  of  subordinate  eom-*  sessora  of  liereditary  wealth  anA 

mnnities,    and   eten    indiriduabr  hoooua)-who£onn  thegreaS  bar^ 

The  e£Eeet  of  bis  eloquence,  affiibi-  vier  against  the  levity  of&  poopk^ 

Ulyy,  and  acta  of  farour  to  the  lower  OD^the  one  hand,  and  the  encnoeob* 

and  more  numerous  erderi  in.  the  ments  of  monarchy  on  the  other.^ 

atate,  were  hei^tened  bran  ad-  While  the  burgheraand  peasants, 

miaatioQ  of  his  military  tatenta  and  at  the  dieti  in  €Mfe,  Hstened  withi 

i^rtnes:   ani^  on  the  whole,  by  delight  to  the  elfnqaance  of  the 

andi  acoomplidiments^  and  sudbi  Inog,  they  didnol  probably  refled^ 

arta^  he  waa  enabled,  l^  two  revo*  that  the  paoolanianep^  for  hoidingr 

Intiona^  te  reduce  and  control  the  this  diet  was  oalf  three  weekahc^ 

pewe»ef  the  nobles,  to  extend  the  foiw  the  time-  m  its  meeting,,  ift 

power  of  the  crown,  and  ta  call'  order  that  there  auchfcnot  be  tiaMi 

forth  and  em^doy  the  resouroea  of  for  the  formation  cSaoy  ooocent  in 

Sweden  in  any  enterpnae*    Jit  is.  opposition  to^the  crown ;  and  thato 

tiraa  that  the  popularity  of  kinge  itiwaeheld^  not  in  the  Swed^dijcaf*: 

baa  often,  by  ^grees^  undfermined:  pitily  nor  in  any  other  large  and 

the  ISbeities  of  their  oountrj*  The  populooa  eity^  hut  at-  a  solitwy 

prides  insolence^  and  oppreseion  of  tasm    on   the   Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

aristocracy,  naturally  provoke  the  which,  during  the  whole  of  theio 

resentment  and  indignation  of  the^  deliberations,  waa  suoeunded  witk 

people;  who>  detesmg  their  im-  meroenarp soldiers^ 

memate  supedors,  and  naturally.  A  sofaeme  for  tstte  relief  of  the 

ihe- 

*i  Tbi»  truth  19  strikiosly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  tbe  tUtMLBrotinctt  of  tbt> 
NfethsvU^ids^  whsse  emanoipatloa  ficDB  the  Spw^  y«te  ocMiUkaot  h«ve  besneftcttd' 
witl|«attliei|9lrlatisai^anda4ii|ual4»eiertioi^<tf^£^^  ^d  other. 

flMoUies  of  fipre^  diftinctum  i  as  the  counts.  Hoom*  Egcmont,  and  other  BataYiui 
chieCi.  The  progress  oTcominerce  lowered  Uie  relative  consequcuce.  of  those  princes^ 
cKvided  and  subdivided  wealtti,  rused  a  fiK:tion  ia-opiKMUtieii  iff  the  aocisaft  fin|ihss$ 
dlsosrd  and  dlviiioetasasd^  aod^  insist. 
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unhappy  l.oui&  XVI,  mA  the  |kren 
serygtioq  of  tbe«Acieatigovcnmiea| 
of  FraiH^a*  appieara  to  haye  beea 
coAo^rted  between  the  two  greal 
p9teojt4^ef  pf  the  north  and  the 
kiqg  of  Spain,  ear)y  in  Ae  fuvn 
mer  of  1791 » though  the  execution 
^  it  waa  delayed  during  th^  re*^ 
mauideroftbeyear;  probably fr#m 
a  hope  pf  additional  aMiitanoe; 
a9^  pechepsy  from  some  forekndwK 
l^ge  ef  what  WAS  to  be  atteou>ted 
by  the  emperor  at  Piloitz.  Gua^ 
tavH9»  at  tnehei^lof  (lix-andrtbirty 
thoqaavd  Swedes  and  Ru8aiana»  was 
tp  hl^e  landed  as  neaoly  as  po^siblc^ 
tO;  P^Mrip,  for  the  purpose  of  macch- 
i^  dureotly  tp.th^t  capital ;  while 
the  armiea  ot  other  powess^  hostile 
to  wh^t  they  considered  aa  an 
usuirpat4PQ»  should  penetrate  the 
French  frpotiers.in  other  quarters; 
or,  if  there  ahould  AOft  eppean  to  bQ 
ft^fph  a  pOH^eratipn  on  the  part  of 
either  fos^nnations,  oirthe  Fcemih 
theiaaelYesi,  aa  tp  justify  so.  bold  a 
«e^Wire»  in  this  caae^  the  biog  of 
Swad^li  waa  tp  endeavoury  by  aU 
nenniH  to  seiase  spine  coaaidarable 
learppvty  and  wait  there  the  issue 
of  a  negociatftoa  which  waa  to  be 
opened  wiUi  the  leaders  of  the 
French.revolutipn.  Spain,  besides 
the  cooperation  pf  her  troops,  waa 
to  Qontribute  fifteen  millions  of 
livres  towards  the  expense  of  the 
expedition.  ^ 

For  the  promotion  of  this  design, 
by  the  collection  of  information, 
1^  uniting  as  great  a  force  as  pos- 
sible in  its  execution,  the  {cing  of 
3weden«  after  ei^^hii^Pg  a,  regen- 
cy in  his  ahsencQ,  at  Uie  head  of 
which  was  the  prince  royal,  only 
twelve  years  of  age>  went  in  July 
tp  the  Germaj^^pai  where  he  con- 
versed wiih  4^e  inoriquU.  pf  BpuiDg 
on  the  subject  of  the  eicpedition 


which  hsi  intended  to  eavry  intp 

Ixeoutioa  early  in  the  apring  of 
T^.  When  the  iaAameir  to«A 
place>  ewlji  i»  August^  at  Filnita, 
betwoea  the  ampetei^  the  king'  of 
Pffussia,  and  the  elector  of  Saxovy^ 
the  plan  pf  G3isfeai«iia>wa&lBid  W^ 
fpre  thoa&  vumarohs ;  ba^  Wing 
contrary  lot  that  of  th»  enpctor^ 
above  atalbeil,  m&  not  qopvo^pedc 
&M0  after  this,  ik&  aoocpsanee  of 
the  nofr  constitution  b^  die  kllsg 
iii Fxance  in  the begimungof  Sep» 
tambev,  began  to  giveanewaspeol 
tp.the^aiRS.ef  thaboountsy)  and 
Spain,  began  to  recede  froaa  her 
priginaL  pronise  of  coM>pera|aoii 
with  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  to 
adopt  a  pacific  systeiiv  G(ustavu% 
howcKrer^  in  spite  of  every  obstacli^ 
pevflievered  ia  his  design. 

All  the  necessary  prepaiattom 
«:ere  isade^  and  the  moment  seeaw 
ed  fhst  approaching^  when  the  king 
was  to  emark  on  hi&longpvojaaaii 
ed  expedition.  Heconyiersedmuch 
with^tbe^dukeof  Siidesmania^  9»d 
the  principal:  officers  of  hi»  asfspift 
He  alepfe  but  little ;  waa  fbr  er erln 
9»pt}00 ;  and  waa  wholly  absorbed 
in,  the,  contemplation  of  ^yifficultiea^ 
dangers^  and  everlaatii^  ^me^  when 
a  sudden  period  w^as  put  to  his  mor- 
tal life  by  the  hand  of  aa  assassin* 

It  has  sufficiently  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  how  natural  an 
object  of  resentment  Gustavus  III 
was  to  the  haughty  npbility  of 
Sweden,  whpse  pride  he  humbled, 
whose  hiQuence  he  diaiioisbed,  an4 
whose  privileges  hp  inyade^.  A 
spi^t  of  i;aQkhpgrev^gei^evailaid 
in  that  order<«  Though  the  lat|^ 
diet  had  been  closed  without  anv 
'Violent  con^motion,  it  appears  tha^t 
^  con9pi;a.cj^.  wa;^  ip  ^itatip«  ev«si 
dmrii^thp.tjipeofitsfiitltii^  Tiie 
noble^  tn  tbw  conmoa  oooversa- 

tion, 
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!>■  ncwfcMi  of  dm  iww,  Ae  tat-  pione  to  the  ligket  devattoa  o( 

flcutisa  of  Justicct  and  di»  MtpeeC  mrereuD  priacM,  are  af*  to  n> 

dav  to  (elwioifc    I>  ahort,  I  am  t*  vsnge  ib«r  qtwmla  witli  nbonU* 

Bpp^n^Mtt  Mall  the  OBIM  which  naag  chiefafbj  throwing  thwnaalwi 

IDT  dtUT  BwA  BVf  nUMtian  requim  witboot  due  KMnatiQii,  lata  dw 

of  ■»;  out  which  tbaloveandthK  anna  of  the  aoveragm.    TWnato* 

gaadmdK  with  frtiicfa  jour  attadi-  nl  natoe  ef  the  SwaJaa,  fortiM 

Bant  ao  bcim1>It  a&cla  my  heart,  hr  a  hardy  cUoaato,  wil^  w«  bia^ 

laqnire  m  ■  adll  hagbn  degnn."  p     enra  and  iranandt  to  the  latart 

It  waaib  Ihii  gmcioua  and  wvn  ponerilni  Scaadinaviaa    freadoHb 


ting  BUBDer  that  Gnatavna  «8»  Vetitwaa  nat  withratn 

woDtta  addrea^  hia  paople,  batik  nanjoEtha  ftieBda  of  libai*^  art 

ftoinlbathn»s0aiidinodierplac8a>  onlr  ia8wedaRbntiBOiiwr'«4aDv 
aBdaaatfaeroccaiioaa.  Hc^fibcted  i,  did  not  join  i«eml(aliBiiiOiia 

Bot  only  a  paternal  ragard  fiw  thv  i      bctioaa  aobfea  ;^  tiM  ndtoolad^ 
d  wdfcre  and  pretperity  of         t  in  eaery  country  LuitWaftt 

,  hut  a  luidy  oonoem  far  MUtf  aad  gentry  (that  ia  tbap"" 


the  ha^nnaaa  of  aubordinata  eon-  i  jra  of  hereditarr  waaUi  mA 
Bunima,  and  ovm  individuals.  haaoaia)-wha  Sana  the  waal  boH 
Tbee&ctof  bHeloquanca,  affidii-    neragatMttfaaUrityoPttepMgim 


Bunima,    and    ovm    individuals.  haaoaia)-wha  farm  tl 

Tbee&ctof  bHeloquanca,  affidii-  neragatMttfaaUrityi         .     .  , 

h'ar,  and  acu  of  favouv  to  the  lowar  on  dia  one  haad,  and  the  anaeaaak 
-           -  .  .        tiModMnp 


and  noon  aimieraiia  erdera  in^  the  menta  of  monarchy  on  tiM  otbmi^ 
state,  ware  heightened  by  an  od-        While iba  hor^enandpaaaaiu,  " 

miNtiooofhismiUtarytdeataaod  atthed>rtia.GaBiv  Ijiiwadi  wilg 

vartvee :    and,  on  the  whole,  bv-  del  [bt  to   tha  elbqaaiiea  af-  tlv 
aacfa  acoompiiduenta,  and  autA-  ,  tfaay  di*Mt  ipdbM^rrHmt 

aatS)  he  waa  enaUad,  by  two  re«o*  a      die  peaolaanatinni  fiir  hcMiagt 

lotionsi  to  reduce  and  control  the-  ttw  diet  waa  <«]fthrnawBah»bf^ 

power  of  the  nablca,  to  extend  tb»  fii      the  tiwe-  or  iU'  maatihg,.  m 

power  af  the  crown,  and  to  caU  o     rtefr  those  aiahbaot  bo  li«a, 

forth  and  employ  the  resonrcea  of  ftv  haloiiBatieB  alaiy  eeawiitm 

Sweden  in  ai^  enterpiiae.    lb  la,  oppiaddoB  tatheaovB;  and  tliafe    ' 

tbua  that  the  popuhuiiy  of  king»  hi  whel^  aobin  lb»Swediahca-  - 

hao  often,  by  degrees,  uDdfennioed:  pi     ,  ner  m-  U9  "bar  large  and 

the  liberties  of  thavoeuDtry.  Hie  poj  ilons  aityt  but  at  a  lolitary*.^ 

pride,  inaolence,  and  opprewion  of  ta»n    mi   the  (Salf  of  Botlin< " 

ariatocracy,  natumlly  prorohe  ttie  wbiob,  dnrtnf  tba  whole  of  tin- 

resentment  and  india>natioQ  of' the-  dellberMiaBB,- waa  surrounded  v       ,^ 

people)  who,  deteatrag  their  im-  mcHieaary euMiari. 
madate  supcoora,  and  naturdly        A  aduna  ftr  thi 


■iThlttrnllTiBiliitJni^Tilluitiatedbytlie'birtarjroftlteUDih  I  r.- 
NEtlwrhod^«b«MeanDapatiaifinB  the  ^»Mliib;<iM  could  no*  i>:> 
witbonttheiiUriotiwaandadmiiatil*<iertSoD».af'tD«  Haute  of 
flinUietof  great  diitinclioa ;  *»  tha  oronti  Hoom,  Egmoat,  a 
dileft.  The  pTOKieH<f  commerce  towered  tl>erelativecan<equ« 
dWMed  and  saUmded  wealth,  raised  a  bctfon  in  opposiCioa  to  tE> 
aboard  Md  «Tiilon-aMasd,  and  all  ant  4Mt. 
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unliappy  Louis  XVI,  and  the  pre-i 
servation  of  the  ancient  governmeni 
of  Franco*  appears  to  have  been 
concerted  between  the  two  greal 
DQtentates  of  the  north  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  early  in  the  fuiiH 
mer  of  1791 » though  the  execution 
of  it  was  delayed  during  ih»  re- 
mainder of  the  year ;  probably  firom 
a  hope  of  additional  assistance) 
ai;i4f  perhaps,  from  some  foreknow* 
ledge  of  what  was  to  be  atteninted 
by  the  emperor  at  Piloitz.    Gus- 
tavus,  at  the  head  of  six-andrthirty 
thousand  Swedes  and  Russians,  was 
to  have  landed  as  neady  as  possibles 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  march- 
ing  directly  to  that  capital ;  white 
the  armies  of  other  powers,  hostile    adopt  a 
to    what  they  considered  aa  an 
usurpaUon,  should  penetrate  the 
French  frontiers  in  other  quarters; 
or,  if  there  should  not  appeac  to  be 
gach  a  co-operation  on  the  partr  of 
either  foreign  nations!,  or  the  rrench   m 
themselves,  as  to  justify  so  bdcl  a   cl 
measare,  in  this  case  the  king  of 
Sweden  was  to  endeavour,  by  all 
means,  to  seize  some  coimidfiyhle 
tea-port,  and  wait  there  the  issna 
of  a  negociatioD.  which  waa  to  be 
opened  with  the  leaders  of  tht 
French  revolution.    Spain,  besida 
the  co-operation  of  her  troops,  «■ 
to  contribute   fifteen  mjlUoDs  m 
livrcs  towards  the  expense  of  ^ 
expedition.  4 

For  the  promotion  of  this 
by  the  collection  of  in' 
aad  uniting  as  greatafi»eeflF»s-  ^fl 
sible  in  its  execution,  the  kp-     ^nj. 
Sweden^  after  estabUdurif 
cy  in  his  absence,  ^  the  oh 


which  he  intended  li  Mr^  an 
execution  early  ia  ^jpt^  d 
1792.    When  the  ' ' 
place*  eajrly  in  A«BO*  * 
between  the  empem  v 
Prussia,  ancl  Ibe  ebcUr  tf 
the  plan  of  GisMMinil 
fore  those  naosieb:  tft 
contrary  la  that  «f  aii 
above  sftatol  mi 
8fM»  after  thi^  the 
the  new 


of  Ftance  in  ike 
tembei^bcgiatt 
tOtthesAiiBtf 
8paia  bqpa* 
prigiaal . 
withSmfa 


iie 
"••  er, 

Jo- 
iiad 
lold 
:orn, 
i3  ar 
dom. 
Baron 
.>  name 
ounsel- 
Secre- 
Bielk, 
$ted,  had 
after  ex- 
instance  is 
of  Bouill6, 
\  the  strong- 


11 


-  d  minds  arc 

01  extreme  dan- 

(11  .ly  superior  to 

)orstition.  Just 

*^!?  St  I  uut  for  Geffle, 

ns  told  by  a  woman 

iKson  ;  and  he  was  ad- 

tinwjire  of  the  month  of 

*»nfi  of  tlje  first  person  he 

T»"Pt.  on  leaving  the  palace. 

iT'-^'^T)  was  Count  Ribbing.* 

•'"  nrders  from  the  King, 

3#rr-'^'lnctcd  the  warning  of  the 

nr    tliai  ilic  Count  was  taken 

n  nictoilv,  before  he  was  mcn- 

w-»H  nniong  those  who  were  ac- 

-«n' y  to  tlic  conspiracy, by  Anker- 

I'hougli  the  sufferings  of  the 
K'  in£»  naist  have  been  excruciating 
v\  tliie  4  xtrcme,  as  the  pistol  had 
boon  loaded  with  seven  nails,  be- 
sides two  balli?,  aiul  some  small  phot, 
he  bore  them  with  unexampled 
courage  and  resignation,  and  dis- 
played 
which  was  the  prince  rmt. 
twelve  years  of  age,  wer  ,  -onncr  men  who  conspired  to  put  the  King  to 
to  the  German  Spai  wWs  i.ii.inious  honour  of  making  the  first  attack  on  his  per- 
versed  with  the  nuttWfc^/.aKuibtia-m,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  the  Count  Von 

on  the  subject  of  tu  r  q 


'on- 
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tion,  CQmbined  their  own  wrongs 
with  those  of  thdr  country.  They 
reprobated  the  idea  of  entering  into 
a  confederacy  agauist  France,  at  a 
time  when  Sweden  was.  oppressed 
with  taxes*  Why  should  the  Swedes 
consent  to  weaken  it  still  more,  by 
an  additional  waste  of  its  blood  and 
treasure,  in  order  to  support  or  re- 
YiTe  a  government  which  had  been 
so  instrumental  in  fettering  them 
with  the  chains  of  unlimited  mo- 
narchy? Such  were  the  avowed 
sentiments  of  the  nobles.  But  se- 
cret councils  and  cabals  were  held, 
in  which  it  was  resolved*  that  their 
vengeance,  which  they  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  love  of  their  country, 
should  be  expressed  otherwise  than 
|>y  unavailing  words.  And  a  ready 
instrument  for  their  bloody  purpose 
presented  in  the  person  of  An- 
kerstroem.  John  Jacob  Anker- 
strcera  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
guards.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  twenty  years ;  but 
afterwards  pardoned.  The  prose- 
cution for  his  crime  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  mind  than  nis 
pardon.  Nor  did  he  affect  to  de- 
ny or  conceal  his  resentment  on 
this  account ;  at  the  same  time  that 


he  professed  to  be  guided  wholly  by 
patriotic  views  in  his  public  con- 
duct. Several  attempts  were  made 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  with- 
out success.  Suspicions  began  to 
be  entertained  of  some  lurking 
treason.  The  public  mind  was 
alarmed  by  reports  of  plots  and 
conspiracies;  and  the  king  was, 
from  time  to  time,  cautioned  by 
his  friends  not  to  expose  his  per- 
son unnecessarily  to  danger.  To 
all  such  cautions  he  would  not  h^- 
iCn:  but  remarked,  <*  that  were  he 
to  give  ear  to  every  idle  rumour  of 
^lots,  he  should  be  afraid  to  drink 
^even  a  glass  of  water.*'  Ob 'the 
16th  of  March  (1792)  at  supper 
with  some  persons  of  his  household, 
before  he  went  to  the  masquelrade 
at  the  opera-house,  he  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  with  a 
pencil  in  good  French,  advising 
him  not  to  attend  the  masquerade 
that  evening,  as  a  plot  was  formed 
for  his  assassination.*  He  showed 
the  letter  to  those  who  were  about 
him,  treated  its  contents  with  ridi- 
cule, andy  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  went  to 
the  Opera-house,  which  he  entered 
arm  in  arm  with  baron  de  Es- 
sen, his  master  of  the  horse. — 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  two  or  three 

turns 


*  Translation  of  the  anonymous  Letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 

"  Sire, 
"  May  it  please  your  nu^esty  to  listen  to  the  warning  of  a  man  who  is  not  in  yomr 
service ;  asks  no  fiivour  of  you ;  does  not  flatter  your  errors,  but  wishes  to  avert  the 
danger  which  threatens  your  life.  There^  is,  no  doubt,  a  prefect  to  take  Away  your 
ife.  People  have  been  extremely  sorry 'that  it  could  not  be  put  in  execution  last 
week,  when  the  masked  ball  was  countermanded.  This  day  is  resolved  on  to  try  the 
attempt.  Stay  at  home,  and  avoid  all  future  balls,  at  least  for  the  present  year. 
Keep  also  away  from  Haga.  In  a  word,  be  upon  your  gnard  at  least  for  a  month; 
Give  yourself  no  trouble  to  find  out  the  author  of  this  letter ;  chance  made  him  dis* 
eover  the  horrid  plot  which  menaces  your  days.  Believe  me,  he  feels  no  interest  to 
ward  off  the  blow  prepared  for  you.  Had  your  hired  troops  at  Geifie  committed  acts 
cf  vk>lence  upon  tne  people,  the  author  of  this  letter  would  have  fought  against  yon 
sword  In  hand-<4mt  he  abhors  assassmation.'  * 
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turns  in  the  room,  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
which  pressed  upon  him  violently, 
and  was  shot  by  a  person  behind 
him,  in  the  left  side.  GustaYUS 
was  not  killed  on  the  spot;  but, 
falljng  on  a  bench  near  him,  imme^ 
diately  gave  orders  for  all  the  doors 
to  be  shut^and  every  person  to  be 
unmasked.  He  was  afterwards  led 
to  an  adjoining  apartment.  On 
the  floor  of  the  room  was  found  a 
pistol  and  a  dagger ;  both  of  which 
the  assassin  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped,  after  the  perpetration  o^ 
the  horrid  deed,  EU^ry  person,  as 
he  left  the  room,  was  compelled  to 
unmask,  and  give  in  his  name. 
Ankerstroem  was  the  last  person 
who  left  it,  yet  he  left  it  without 
being  discovered*  Next  morning 
the  arms  that  had  been  found  were 
submitted  to  public  examination. 
A  gunsmith  of  the  city  of  Stockholm 
deposed,  that  he  had  repaired  the 
identical  pistol  for  Captain  Anker- 
strcem ;  and  a  cutler,  that  he  had 
made  the  dagger  at  the  request  of 
the  saipe  person.  The  assassin  was 
imm^iately  arrested,  and  without 
hesitation  confessed  and  gloried  in 
his  crime.  He  had  intended,  he 
said,  to  have  dispatched  the  King, 
after  the  discharge  of  his  pistol, 
with  his  dagger;  but  his  hand 
trembling,  as  he  tried  to  point  it 
to  the  breast  of  Gustavus,  he  invo- 
luntarily dropped  it  on  the  floor. 
He  denied  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices ;  but  afterwards,  when  threa- 
tened with  the  torture,  he  disclosed 
many  circumstances  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  the  names  of  several  con- 


spirators ;  among  whom  was  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter^ 
Mr.  Lilejehom,  a  Lieutenant^Co- 
lonel  in  the  Guards,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  houadiold 
of  the  King.  Besides  Lilejehorn, 
the  following  noblemen  were  ar 
rested  on  suspicion :  Count  Horn» 
Count  Ribbing,  Baron  Bielk,  Baron 
Pedilin,  two  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Engerstroom,  the  one  Counsel- 
lor of  Chancery,  the  other  Secre- 
tary to  the  King.  Baron  Bielk, 
previously  to  his  being  arrested,  had 
taken  poison,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired. A  curious  circumstance  is 
related  by  the  Marquis  of  Bouill6, 
which  shews,  that  even  the  strong- 
est and  most  cultivated  minds  arc 
not,  on  occasions  of  extreme  dan- 
ger and  alarm,  wholly  superior  to 
the  influence  of  superstition.  Just 
before  the  King  set  out  for  Geffle, 
his  fortune  was  told  by  a  woman 
named  Harvisson ;  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  beware  of  the  month  of 
March,  and  of  the  first  person  he 
should  meet  on  leaving  the  palace. 
That  person  was  Count  Ribbing.* 
It  was  by  orders  from  the  King, 
who  recollected  the  warning  of  the 
woman,  that  the  Count  was  taken 
into  custody,  before  he  was  men- 
tioned among  those  who  were  ac- 
cessary to  the  conspiracy, by  Anker- 
stroem. 

Though  the  sufferings  of  the 
King  fnust  have  been  excruciating 
in  the  extreme,  as  the  pistol  had 
been  loaded  with  seven  nails,  be- 
sides two  balls,  and  some  small  shot, 
he  bore  them  with  unexampled 
courage  and  resignation,  and  dis- 
played 


*  Ribbing  was  one  of  three  young  men  who  conspired  to  put  the  King  to 
death,  and  drew  lots  for  the  infamous  honour  of  making  the  first  attack  on  his  per- 
sob.  The  other  two  were  Ankerstroem,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  the  Count  Von 
Horn. 
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played  a  presence  of  mind  |he  inost 
astonishing^ 

While  he  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  his  surgeons,  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  to  the  saloon  of  the  ope- 
ra-house, sereral  of  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters presented  themselves ;  to 
whom  he  said,  <<  I  have  given  or- 
ders, Gentlemen,  that  the  gates  of 
the  city  shall  be  shut.  You  will, 
therefore,  not  take  it  ill  if  you 
should  be  unable  to  send  couriers 
to  your  courts  until  after  three  days. 
Your  advices  then  will  be  more  cer- 
tain, since  it  will  probably  be 
known  whether  1  can  survive  or 
not.''  His  conversation  then  related 
to  the  effects  which  the  accident 
might  produce  in  Europe ;  and  the 
^-love  01  feme,  which  was  always  his 
predominant  passion,  was  percep- 
tible in  his  remarks. 

General  Baron  d'Armfeldt,  one 
of  his  most  affectionate  friends,  en- 
tered the  room  pale  with  horror, 
and  unable  to  utter  a  ward.  As 
he  approached,  the  King,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  him,  said,  <*Wbat*s 
the  matter,  my  friend?  Be  not 
alarmed  on  my  account.  You 
know,  by  experience,  what  a 
wound  is.'^  Thus  flatteringly  al- 
luding to  the  wound  which  the 
General  had  received  in  Finland. 
Finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
survive,  he  settled  all  his  affairs,  as 
a  man  does  who  is  preparing  for  a 
journey,  with  all  the  composure 
imaginable.  He  sent  for  his  son, 
the  Prince  Royal>  and  addressed  a 


speech  to  him  on  the  nature  of  a 
good  government,  in  a  manner  so 
truly  affecting,  that  all  those  who 
were  present  were  dissolved  iii 
tears. 

The  wound  which  the  King  re- 
ceived was  not  at  first  pronounced 
to  be  mortal,  and  some  faint  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery : 
but  on  the  28th  a  mortification  took 
place ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, sensible  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  he  confessed   himsea 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  to  his  High  Almon- 
er, with  a  sincere,  but  calm  and  un- 
ostentatious devotion.   Afler  which 
he  said  to  his  confessor,  <<  I  doubt 
whether,  in  the  eyes  of  my  Maker, 
I  have  any  great  merit ;  but  at  least 
I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  I  never  wilfully  injured  any 
person.''    It  was  his  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  blessed  sacrament,  and  to 
take  leave  of  his  queen,  who,  by 
theadviceof  the  physicians,  had  not 
been  admitted  to  him  while  hiis 
fate  remained  undecided.   That  he 
might  be  prepared  to  support  these 
important  duties  with  dignity  and 
fortitude,  he  endeavoured  to  com<^ 
pose  himself  for  taking  some  re*- 
pose ;     when,   immediately    after 
bidding  adieu  to  the  nobleman  jn 
waiting,  he  expired.* 

The  King,  during  his  illness, 
appointed  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  during  the  minority  of 
his  son.  Regent  of  the  kingdom. 
He  gave  it  in  strict  charge  to  the 

Duke 


*  This  murder  of  a  king,  at  a  time  when  the  Jacobin  rulers  of  Franoe  were  ia  th^ 
habit  of  expressing  the  most  marked  execration  of  royalty,  and  were  generally  sus- 
pected of  propagating  their  anti-monarchical  and  even  king-killing  principles  in  every 
country  open  to  their  intrigues,  was,  by  many  zealous  opposers  of  tiie  French  revo- 
lution^  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  their  emissaries.  The  account  that  hks 
been  given  leaves  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  Nevertheless,  the  death  ni 
Gustavus  afforded  a  subject  of  great  and  savage  triumph  to  the  French  revolutumiiBA, 
both  in  France  and  other  countries. 
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Duke  td^ardtth  all  thefcdnspirator*  poss^iised   rillfficient    sa^city   to 

not  excepting  even  the  dssassinhini-  profit  by   tiis    observations,    and 

self.     But  6H  the  expostulation  of  to  apjily  them  to  the  purposes  of 

the  Duke,  he  agreed  to  the  neces-  gOTernment.     He  seemed  to  ih« 


sity  of  making  him  an  exception. 
He  was  coildemned  to  be  deprived 
of  his  right  of  nobility,  and  of  a 
citizen,  with  Infamy^  to  be  pillorycfd 
and  whipt  in  dlTOrent  places,  to 
have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  ahd  af- 
terwards to  be  beheaded.  Aiiker- 
sfritsm,  until  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted by  his  sufferings,  shewed 
great  firmness  of  mind,  aiid  read  a 

{raper,  in  which  he  declared  his  db- 
3>erate  sentiments  on  what  he  had 
done,  and  was  about  to  suffer^  He 
justified  the  act  he  had  committed, 
as  the  only  means  left  fo^  deliver- 
ing the  nation  fi^oai  a  tyriant ;  and 
predicted  a  tini6  wheA  ttie  present 
disgrace  of  his  family  itrould  be 
compensated  by  the  future  atpplause 
and  gratitude  of  the  Sweaini  na- 
tion. 


herit  from  his  mother  all  that  was 
hiost  admirable  in  the  character  df 
his  unde,  Frederic  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia :«— (he  same  love  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  ;^  the  same 
fertility  of  invention,  presence  ot 
mind,  intrepid  courage,  and  devo- 
tion to  mihtary  glory.  Btit  whili- 
ever  Amy  be  thought  of  the  doctrine 
respe6tih|r  the  physical  transmissioa 
6f  mental  qualities,  there  can  be 
n6  doubt  but  the  character,  con- 
dact,  andl  maxims  of  his  illostriods 
maternitl  uncle  were  ever  pi^eseni 
to  his  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
heroic  predecessors  on  the  Swedish 
throne.  One  maxim  of  Frederic 
he  was  wont  to  repeat  to  his  confi- 
dential friends  with  great  approba- 
Hon :  *'  That  in  great  aftirs,  no 
Aian,  however  discouraging  thecir- 


Gustavti^  HI.  was  a  prince  of  cumstaiices   in  which  he  may  be 

great  natffral  talents,  hiehly  im-  placed,  needs  to  be  afi*aid  to  strike 

proved  by  education.    To  a  great  &  blow,  provided  that  he  does  it 

rand  of  c^y  and  impressive  elo-  with  prudence  and  perseverance ; 

tvitdtief  he  united  the  most  inshiu-  as  frieftds  and   conjunctures  will 

«in^  manners ;  aVid  the  extent  of  arise,  which,  rightly  fmproved,  will 

Iris  knowle^e  and  solidity  of  his  carry  him  th^ou^h  all  dffBculties." 

'    '     '  It  is  oh  this  solid  maxim  that  he 
seemflf  to  have  acted  from  his  ac< 


Judgment  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  had  access  to  his  conver- 
Aatiotf.  The  various  joumies 
trhich  he  made  into  different  parts 
of  Etifrope,  as  well  as  into  almost 
every  co1*ner  of  his  own  domi- 
nions, i^ade  him'  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  mankind;    and  he 


cessfoVrto  the  throne  in  17T2 ;  soon 
after  which  be  destroyed,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  that  powerful 
aristocracy  which  bad  imperiously 
ruled  Sweden  for  near  sixty  years, 
and  recovered  the  authority  which 

had 

*  This  f  xtraordinai'y  prmce  T^as  not  only*  great  bniitor,  but  a  fine  writer;  of 
wkich  tbere  are  abundant  proofd,  not  only  in  private  Otters  and  miembrhds  dravm  up 
by  his  own  hand^ , but  i»diikrent' printed  pieces,  theitf^' awmymknur ;  particalsrly  a 
publication  which  drew  great  attention,  and  whose  olject  it  was^  to  expose  the  licen- 
tiousness of  Catherine's  private  life,  and  the  arrogance  of  her  inor^nate  ambi- 
tSon.  This  was  considered  as  a  just  retaliation  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Empress 
in  Sweden. 
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had  been  wrested  from  hiB  ances- 
tors, to  his  attack  on  Russian  Fin- 
land in  1788,  and  the  more  recent 
period,  when  he  determined,  and 
was  prepared,  to  throw  himself  with 
onl^  a  small  army,  for  the  scale  on 
which  war  is  now  made,  on  the 
coast  of  France* 

It  was  this  military  ardour  and 
thirst  of  fame,  as  we  liave  had  occa- 
sion before  to  mention,  that  formed 
his  predominant  passion ;  and  which 
may  seem  to  explain,  if  not  to  apo- 
logize,  for  his  desire  of  power,  and 
his  invasion  of  what  had  become 
the  actual  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try :  for  this  seemed  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  emancipation  of  Ium« 
self,  as  well  as  of  his  people,  from 
the  overbearing  pride  and  power 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  danger  and 
dread  of  the  domineering  ambition 
of  Russia.  It  was  not  in  order  to 
exercise  tyranny  and  oppression 
that  a  prince  of  so  great  humanity 
and  clemency  of  disposition  sought 
fo  strengthen  his  hands:  but 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pursue 
what  he  conceived  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  Sweden :  for  although 
the  real  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  nation  do  not  consist  in  pursuits 
of  military  renown,  yet  some  great 
effort,  appeared  to  be  necessary  on 
thie  part  of  the  Swedish  nation,  for 
securing  their  political  independ- 
ence, without  which  no  state  or 
kingdom  can  long  enjoy  the  high- 
est degree  of  excellence,  virtue,  or 
happiness:  and  as  the  Swedish 
Yiation  would  share  with  him  in  the 
glorjT  of  his  exploits,  he  did  not  es- 
tablish one  standard  of  what  was 
good  and  desirable  for  himself,  and 
another  of  what  mfght  be  good  and 


desirable  for  them ;  but  proposed  lo 
exalt  their  minds  to  the  love  an^ 
pursuit  of  the  great  and  sublime  in 
moral  conduct.  For  such  a  heroic 
system,  and  at  such  a  juncture, 
when  the  two  imperial  courts 
Uireatened  total  destruction  to  the 
political  bsdance  of  Europe,  there 
were  not  wanting  plausible  argu- 
ments. In  the  inaugural  oratioo 
which  the  King  pronounced  before 
the  academy  wnich  he  instituteii 
at  Stockholm,'^  he  says,— <*  Such 
indeed  b  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  can  be  animated  only  by  action, 
and  must  have  his  mental  powers 
excited  by  strong  motives.  A  state 
of  tranquillity  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  enervate  tne understanding;^  un* 
less  mankind  are  impelled  to  utility 
by  the  most  powerful  motives,  and 
are  prevented  by  the  prospect  of 
fame  from  sinking  into  a  lethargic 
slumber,  equally  dangerous  to  indi- 
yiduaJs  and  to  the  community  at 
large.''  But  though  thi^  Priqce  bad 
determined  to  live,  aa  it  were,  in 
the  storm  of  war,  as  such  a  conduct 
was  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  was  not  only  to  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  sciences  that  he  extended 
his  attention,  but  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  mechanical  or 
useful  arts.  He  introduced  sundry 
wise  regulations  into  the  various 
departments  of  government.  He 
enforced  the  most  perfect  impar- 
tiality in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  people 
saw  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
the  power  of  an  aristocracy,  whose 
influence  they  had  experienced, 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
narch 


*  Of  this  academy  the  principal  persons  in  his  court  wene  members,  and  the  king 
himself  was  president. 
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narch  who  possessed  their  love  and 
affisction.  So  dangerous  may  the 
Tirtues  of  princes  become  to  their 
people  as  their  .vii^es  I 

In  every  age. there  is  generally 
one  herp  who  commands  a  greater 
sh^re  of  the  public  admiration  than 
any  other.  Gustavus  III.  appear- 
ed beyond  all  doubt  as  the  most 
heroic  character  among  sovereign 
princes,  after  the  death  of  his  illus- 
trious relation,  the  King  of  Prussia. 
If  there  be  a  region  in  the  world 
where  military  campaigns  roughen 
to  the  eye,  and  the  hardships  and 
horrors,  of  war  become  more  harsh 
and  horrible  than  others,  it  is  the 
ancient  Scandinavia,  Norway,  Swe* 
den,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Bodies  of  armed 
men,  now  traversing  a  country  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  morasses, 
gienSf  ravines,  rapid  rivers,  and 
bkes;  now  on  board  of  vessels, 
grappling  with  their  enemies  in  nar- 
row and  tempestuous  seas;  and  now 
descending  into' mines,  and  in  those 
gloomy  caverns  seeking  victory 
over  their  enemies,  or  death,-— 
these  appearances  indicate  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  human  har- 
clihood  and  courage,  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  that,  if  they  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  Grecian'  poets,  they 


would  have  been  wrought  into  fa- 
bles  of  a  race  of  beings  of  gigantic 
force  and  ferocity;  living  in  the 
gloomy  regions  of  Tartarus,  and  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the. habitable 
world,  and  accustomed  to  wage  war 
against  the  immortal  Gods,  presid- 
ing over  the  different  departments 
of  nature.  The  enterprize,  courage, 
and  activity  of  Gustavus  were  hi^- 
ly  distinguished,  even  in  this 'dar- 
ing and  desperate  mode  of  warfare. 
The  defects  and  blemishes  in  the 
character  of  this  illustrious  prince, 
were  such  as  human  nature  easily 
pardons,  being  only  the  excesses  of^ 
generous  passions :  a  gallantry  and 
fearlessness  respecting  his  own  per- 
son, carried  to  a  degree  of  fatal  im- 
providence ;  and  a  clemency  of  dis-. 
position  carried  not  only  beyond 
the  bounds  of  just  policy,  but  almost 
to  the  length  of  weakness.  On  the 
whole,  Gustavus  III.  King  of  Swe- 
den, endowed  with  many  natural 
advantages,  cultivated  by  a  fiae 
education,  and  emulous  of  the  high 
renown  of  his  relations,  both  by 
the  paternal  and  maternal  side ,  prov- 
ed that  the  celestial  fire  of  the  human 
race  is  not  extinguished  by  the  lapse 
of  ages ;  and  to  what  exertions  hu- 
man nature  might  be  animated  by 
the  love  of  glory,  properly  directed. 
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Rejoicings  at  •  Petersburg  on  Account  of  the  Peace  with  Sweden.  An 
Ambition  of  Conquest  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Empress,  The  Pa- 
cification of  Werela  a  Countermine  to  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach. 
Effects  of  this  on  the  Minds  of  the  Turks.  Resentments  against  the 
Swedes.  Misplaced,  The  King  of  Sweden^ s  Conduct  in  making 
Peace  with  Russia  vindicated.  The  haughty  Spirit  of  the  Empress 
reduced  by  the  Allies  within  the  Bounds  of  greater  Circumspection  and 
Caution.  Cessation  of  Hostilities  on  the  Danube.  Vigorous  Prepa- 
rations 
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x/m^  Wmr  m  the  Pmrt  ^  the  Olfn— ig,  Ntmmi  Et^;wgi 
Hewme  AuUemememis  of  m  Greek  Sqmmdrmt^  wmder  the  Coiemn 
Ami^^eeB  ^  Rmseuu,  emd  ef  a  Bedy  of  Greeks  mt  Lemd.  A  Cmmeewt 
J^rmed  heheeem  the  Ctarima  amd  the  Greeks,  fir  ewumeipeltimg  thai 
Amtiemfiom  the  Mahmmedm  Yoke.  Deputies  from  the  Peeple  ef 
Greece  semi  to  Peiershmn.  Howreeeioed,  Gremt  smd  tstauime  Pimm 
of  the  Greeks  fir  expe&mg  the  Turks  from  Emrope.  Affrmoedkf 
She  Ewepreu,  who  giees  Warmest  of fiOmreSweeemrs  m  esueofeertmm 
euemis^  Bmisimm  Pkmfir  m  wmter  emmpmgm  em  the  H— ftp,  2W^ 
ish  mrmy  mmder  Baiai  Bmy,  om  the  side  of  Asim^  romted  mU  teimOif 
rmimed.  The  stromg  firtress  mod  tomm  of  Ismaihmi  tmkem  kf  tto§m, 
^er  mnoble  defimee,  hf  Cremersi  Smoarof.  Dreadfiimmdwmhemrd^ 
massoere  there,  Vmrioms  metioms  betweem  the  Turks  mud  Bmsnmos. 
Tremtff  o/pemee  eomeluded  suddenly  mi  GabUx. 

npHE  respect  io  wfaicfa  the  Riw*  retuni  of  peace,  csrried  ao  air  of 

^  siant  bad  beeo  forced  to  bold  exultation  and  trioanph.   Catbanbe 

tbe  Siredes,  notwitbstaoding  tbe  bebddber  troops  frooitbevmdiNra 

contempt  with  wbicb  tbej  hsA  so  oiooe  front  of  ber  palace:  and  finea 

racentl  J  affiscted  to  regard  tbat  gal*  those  of  the  opposite  side,  tbe  g^ 

laat  nation,  was  expressed  inr  the  lej  fleet  lying  at  andior  in  tbe  tu 

pobUc  rejoicings  on  tbe  coochision  yer,  with  all  their  flags  and  pendants 

of  the  peace  at  Petersburg;  which  displayed   from  erery    mast  and 

were  continued  ten  days  md  nights  yard.    The  deda  of  sJl  the  ▼ctsds 

without  intermission,  and  in  a  man-  were  crowded  with  scddiers  and  se** 

ner  eqtialUr  ingeoioos  and  aMgnifi-  men*    Vast  mohitades  of  tbe  citi* 

cent.    It  IS  not  certainly  any  part  zens  were  collected  together  iipoa 

of  cor  plan  to  amvse  our  readers  the  hanks  of  tbe  Neva  to  view  tbn 

with  the  splendor  and  pomp  of  fleet;  while  others  were  assembled, 

coorts  and  public  dirersions;  yet  it  io  the  great  square,  to  see  their  So* 


may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief    verdgn;  who^  after  divine  servies;, 
sk^cbofthe  Grand  Gabat  Peters-    inwhidi  agnuidielVnaiwasper- 


bttrgyintheendof  Ai^ust  1791;as    fonned,  caaw  into  tbe  balcony  at* 
it  serves,  in  some  measure,  to  give    tended  by  the  ladies  of  tbe  court* 


an  idea  of  the  Russian  court,  tbe  Catharine  bowed  to  her 

Russian  empire  at  that  period,  and  who  made  the  air  resound  with 

even  of  the  mind  of  the  £mpress.  their  acclanmtians.    Medals  strudc 

Tbe  Gala-days  commenced   on  to  commemorate  the  peace,  were 

Sunday,  early  in  tbe  morning.   Tbe  thrown  amidst  tbe  crowd,  by  two 

principal  streets  were  lined  with  heralds  on  bondmck.     A  fiu  de 

lofimtry.    The  square  in  which  the  joie  was  fired  by  the  guards,  drawn 

equestrian  statue  ofPeter  the  Great  up  in  the  grand  square,  and  ran. 

stands,  was  filled  with  troops.   The  fi^m  tbencealongtbe  lines  of  troops 

bhzeof  arms,  the  sound  of  martial  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tbe  city. 

mosijC«  and  military  honours  public-  Tbe  cannon  from  the  admiral^ 

ly  conferred  on  certain  regiments,  fired  at  tbe  same  time,  and  immedi- 

at  the  same  time  that  thev  were  ex*  ately  afterwards,  the  whole  galley 

bibited  as  expressions  ofjoy  at  the  fleet    fired    repeated    bcoanides. 

These 
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These  awful  peak  called  the  multi- 
tude,  who  were  scrambling  for  the 
medals,  to  the  river.  Clouds  of 
•moke  mixed  with  the  continual 
flashes  from  the  mouths  of  the  can- 
noO|  and  the  numerous  ships  and 
pendants,  discovered  at  intervals 
through  the  dispersion  of  the  smoke 
bj  the  wind,  gave,  on  the  whole,  no 
bad  idea  of  r^  naval  engagements. 
In  the  evening  the  galley  fleet 
was  superbly  illuminated  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  lamps,  hung  upon 
the  masts,  the  yards,  the  sides,  and 
among  the  rigging.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  wild  irregu- 
larity of  the  lamps,  which  appeared 
like  meteors  in  the  air,  had  an  un- 
common l>ut  grand  efiect.  The 
city,  too,  was  illuminated  in  every 
quarter. 

^  On  Tuesday  her  Imperial  Majesty 
dined  in  public  with  her  naval  and 
military  officers.  Upon  Thur^dav 
the  populace  were  entertained  with 
oxen  roasted  whole,  and  two  foun- 
tains of  wine*  The  fountains, 
beantifully  painted  and  decorated, 
were  erected  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  the  oxen  were  placed  on  stages 
near  them.  The  wine  sprung  into 
the  air  the  moment  that  her  Impe- 
rial Ms^esty  appeared  in  the  balco- 
ny. The  populace  crowded  about 
the  basons,  which  received  the  fall- 
ing bounty;  while  another  party,  at 
the  same  signal,  mounted  the  stages, 


and  pulled  in  a  thousuid  pieces  the 
silken  cover  which  hid  die  bodies 
of  the  oxen  ;  nothing  of  them  being 
seen  before,  besides  their  heads  and 
gilded    horns.      The    oxen    were 
then  quickly  dissected:  and  frota 
their  bellies,  stuffed  with  every  sort 
of  viands,  fowls,  tongues,  hams, 
joints    of   veal    and    mutton,  &q. 
showered  in  great  profusion.    On 
the  succeeding  Tuesday  a  public 
masquerade  was  given  at  court,  and 
all  ranks  were  admitted  by  tickets. 
The  Empress,  the  Grand  duke  and 
Duchess,  with  the  young  Imperial 
Family,  the  Russian  ministers,  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
the  lowest 'Classes,  were  assembled 
together.     Besides  the  assemblage 
that  appeared   in  characters  and 
fancied    dresses,  or    in    domiAea, 
there  was  an  equal  number  in  their 
ordinary  habits;    which,  however, 
were  more  curious  and  even  various 
than  the  others*    Russians,  Moors, 
Finlanders,  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes^ 
Italians,  French,  Germans,  English, 
Turks,    Greeks,    Persians,    Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Tartars  of  various 
tiibe^  in  their  native  dresses,  and 
speiklbg  the  diffisrent  languages  oi 
their  nations,  presented  a  group  of 
singular  variety.*     And  what  was 
very  striking,  and  particularly  cha- 
racteristical  of  the  genius  of  these 

festivities, 


*  During  the  time  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  the  great  (as  it  was  the  most  natural) 
centre  of  commuiucation  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations,  was  Constan- 
tinople. The  gross  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  pride  of  the  T^rks,  have  given  a  check 
to  this  communication  on  mat  quarter ;  while  a  new  point  of  communication  and, 
as  it  were,  contact  has  been  formed  by  Uie  more  liberal  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  Russian  emjpire.  To  speak 
in  a  style  familiar,  but  aj)t  enough,  St.  Petersburg  is  a  kind  of  half-way  house  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  by  land,  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  by  sea.  There  is 
not  any  station  where  human  nature  is  to  be  seen  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  character 

and 
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festivities,  Swedish  and  Russian  of-  time,  be  ranged  on  opposite  sides  in 
ficers  in  their  respective  uniforms,  a  field  of  battle, 
were  now  walking  side  by  side,  or  The  Gala-days  ended  with  fire- 
mixing  in  the  dance.  It  might  works,  which  were  played  off  in  a 
well  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  won-  field  adjoining  to  the  summer-gar- 
der,  were  it  not  so  common,  and  dens,  which  were  superbly  illumi- 
perhaps  even  of  humiliation  and  re-  nated.  In  Uie  front  of  the  field,  a 
gret,  that  men  of  liberal  and  culti-  small  wooden  building  was  fitted 
vated  minds,  who  have  no  manner  upfor  the  accommodation  of  the  Im- 
of  quarrel  with  one  another,  but  perial  family,  and  stages  around  it 
who,  on  the  contrary,  are  naturally  for  the  conveniency  of  the  piH>lic. 
inclined  to  mutual  sympathy  and  The  firing  of  cannon  announced 
good  offices,  nay,  and  that  whole  the  approach  of  the  Empress :  the 
nations  are  so  easily  to  be  engaged  temple  of  Janus  openedf  its  gates ; 
iiT  mutual  hostilities,  by  the  nod  of  the  furies  hissed  within  it,  and 
one,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  Tew  of  tossed  their  flaming  heads :  the 
theirfellow-creatures!  It  depended  thunder  of  cannon  and  musketry 
solely  on  the  wills  of  their  respec-  declared  the  raging  of  war :  the 
tive  sovereigns,  whether  those  gen-  gates  of  Janus,  after  this  had  con- 
tlemen  should  not,  in  a  very  little  tinued  for  some  time,  were  shut: 

the 

and  appearance,  as  that  residence  of  the  "  Russian  monarchs*'  (it  is  observed  by  a 
very  pleasing  and  profound  writer)  "  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  nations,  differing 
from  oi^e  another  in  language,  dress,  and  manners.  The  court-dress  being  wholly 
foreign,  there  are  no  circumstances  that  give  to  any  one  national  dress  of  the  em- 
pire the  superiority  over  all  the  rest.  Hence  every  tribe  preserves  its  own :  and  as 
the  capital  naturally  attracts  to  itself  some  individuals  {torn  every  nation  of  which 
the  empire  is  composed,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  are  accustomed  to  see 
much  greater  variety  of  dresses  tlian  those  of  almost  any  other  city.  The  diveruty 
is  as  great  in  the  manner  of  life  as  it  is  in  the  external  appearance  of  those  who  in- 
habit this  city.  Foreigners  generally  continue  attached  to  their  native  habits  and 
predilections :  and  in  St.  Petersburg  you  may  be  entertained  after  the  manner  of  al- , 
most  every  nation  in  £urope^,  as  wcSi  as  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  from  the  Wall 
of  China  to  the  Mouth  of.tbelQ^y,  and  from  Constantinople  to  the  Seaof  Kamt- 
schatka.  In^  short,  St.  PeteriAtt^  presents]  a  natural  masquerade.  In  other  ci- 
ties the  variety  of  Strang^  is  not  so  distinguishable  as  here,  owing  to  their  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  dress  of  the  country  in  whichthey  reside,  or  sojourn, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  mob  from  staring  at  them.  In  this  imperial  residence  <^ 
Russia,  there  is  no  need  of  such  compliance.  Let  foreigners  be  dressed  ever  so  odd- 
ly, they  will  find  at  every  turning  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire  to  keep  them  in 
countenance.  She  brings  into  this  ball  her  various  swarms  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains near  the  Frozen  Ocean,  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Ukraine  (a  space  of  4000 
miles)  Siberians,  Tongusians,  Finns,  Calmucs,  Cossacks,  and  an  endless  train  of  ot)ier 
Tartarian  tribes.  The  masquerade  is  a  &vourite  amusement  at  Petersburg :  there 
are  such  great  distinctions  of  ranks  without  doors,  that  they  are  happy  at  times  to 
sink  and  forget  these  in  a  masquerade.  In  England,  on  tiie  contrary,  we  are  so 
much  on  a  level  without  and  within  doors,  that  it  would  be  no  amusement  or  re- 
laxation to  repeat  the  same  scenes :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  reason  that  we  hava 
few  masquerades.'' 
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die  teihple  of  Minerva  blazed 
forth,  and  moved  towards  the  place 
where  her  Imperial  majesty  was 
seated :  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  the 
same  time  removing;  to  a  distance. 
The  Imperial  initial  was  embla- 
zoned, and  appeared  amidst  a  glory 
playing  around  it.  Another  tern- . 
pie  displayed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
of  science,  of  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce, while  two  palm-branches 
flourished,  one  on  each  side. 

But  while  the  Empress  was  re- 
presented by  these  emblems,  as 
enjoying  the  glories  of  the  sciences, 
and  all  the  liberal  and  useful  arts, 
as  well  as  that  of  war,  and  though 
it  was  thereby  represented  that  the 
end  of  all  wars  ought  to  be  the  su- 

{»reme  blessing  of  peace,  it  was  the 
ove  of  military  glory  and  of  con- 
quest that  was  still  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  She  delighted  more  in  tlie 
means  than  the  end.  If  peace 
with  Sweden  was  a  subject  of  sin- 
cere joy  to  the  Czarina,  it  was 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  freedom 
at  which  it  left  the  Russian  fleet  and 
armies,  to  pursue  the  favourite  line 
of  conquest  in  another  quarter.* 

The  pacification  of  Werela,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  proved 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  what 
it  was  intended,— a  countermine  to 
the  convention  of  Reichenbach. 
The  secession  of  Leopold  from  the 
confederacy  between  the  Imperial 


courts,  seemed  to  be  fully  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  Gustavos  from 
the  cause  of  the  allies*  The  san- 
guinary temper  of  Catharine  dis** 
posed  her  to  contemplate  the  ad« 
vantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
undivided  force  of  her  empire^ 
brought  to  bear  against  the  Tim^s 
more  than  on  those,  that  the  Turks  ' 
might  on  their  part  expect  from 
their  undivided forceexertedagainit 
her.  And  as  the  peace  with  Swe- 
den relieved  her,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  actual  and  most  violent  ag- 
gressions^ so  it  lessened  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Prussia 
and  Britain,  whose  menaces,  in- 
deed, had  already  begun  to  lose 
somewhat  of  their  awe,  by  the 
delay  of  execution. 

The  joy  and  exultation  which 
prevailed  at  Petersburg,  were  na- 
turally contrasted  with  the  disap- 
pointment, grief,  and  indignation 
which  took  place  on  the  news  of 
the  peace  of  Werela,  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Swedes  had  just  been 
comprehended  among  the  most  fa- 
voured of  Christian  nations.  It  was 
but  a  few  days  before  intelligence 
of  that  heavy  stroke  was  received, 
that  an  uncommonly  fine  and  valua^ 
ble  diamond,  sent  by  Gustavus,  was 
presented  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Both  the  Swedish  minister  at  the 
Porte,and  the  bearer  of  the  present, 
were  treated  with  peculiar  marks 

of 


*  The  victories  which  Catharine  gained  over  the  Turks  in  the  war  concluded 
by  the  Convention  of  1784^  were  celebrated  by  an  EngliBh  artist  in  an  allegorical 
painting  now  preserved  at  Czarsko-Zelo.  In  this  painting  the  Empress  points  with 
her  right  hand  to  standards  and  other  warlike  trophies,  which  allude  to  the  success 
of  her  arms.  Greece,  with  her  attributes,  at  the  Empress's  feet,  seems  on  one  side 
to  implore  her  protection,  while  Apollo,  at  the  head  of  tlie  nine  muses,  advances 
with  a  suppliant  air  on  the  other.  The  rising  sun  illumines  Catharine's  forehead ; 
and  iu  the  back  giound  arises  the  new  city  of  Chersou ;  behind  which  is  the  Sflack 
Sea,  covered  with 'ships  directing  their  course  towards  Constantinople. 
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of  dittioction  and  honour,  such  as 
magnificent  presents  in  garments, 
fine  horses,  and  money,  at  the  se- 
ra^o:  while  the  populace  cm- 
braced  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  approbation,  ap- 
plause, and  even  apparent  afifection. 
Forgetting,  it  is  said,  their  usual 
bigotry  and  pride,  they  bailed  the 
Swedes  as  their  Christian  brothers. 
All  these  circumstances,  all  the 
respectful  and  kindly  sentiments, 
founded  on  the  honour  and  hero- 
ism of  the  King,  another  Charles 
Xlly  their  friend  and  ally,  not  their 
enemy,  as  well  as  on  the  native 
honour  and  generous  fidelity  for 
which  the  Swedes  had  at  all  times 
.  been  renowned,  served  now  only 
to  exasperate  the  resentment  of  the 
Turks,  with  whom  insincerity  ranks 
among  the  least  of  their  vices,  and 
filled  the  public  mind  with  a  de- 
gree of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
that  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  acts  of  outrage. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  King 
of  Sweden  that  was  the  proper  ob- 
ject  of  their  resentment,  but  the 
other  allies  of  the  Turks,  particu- 
larly Prussia ;  though  these  allies, 
instead  of  taking  blame,  or  shame, 
to  themselves,  joined  in  the  cry 
against  that  magnanimous  and  he- 
roic Prince,  for  what  they  called 
his  shameful  desertion  of  the  con- 
federation. While  it  was  possible 
for  the  King  of  Sweden  to  main- 
tain it,  he  persevered  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  overpowering 
foree  of  the  Russian  arms,  agree- 
ably to  his  engagements.  If  pnvate 
interest  and  ambition  had  been  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  conduct,  he 
would  have  suffered  the  Russian 
fleet,  in  1788,  to  proceed  to  its  des- 
tination, the  Med[iterranean  sea,  by 


which  means  the  Swedish  fleet 
would  have  remained  mistress  of  the 
Baltic;  and  such  precisely  is  the 
conduct  that  such  a  political  and 
versatile  court  as  his  ally,  Prussia^ 
would  in  all  probability  have  ob- 
served, if  placed  in  a  similar  situa-^ 
tion.  The  King,  fi^ithful  to  en- 
gagements, to  divert  and  employ 
the  naval  force  of  Russia,  per-* 
formed  those  prodigies  of  courage 
and  valour  which  we  have  above 
related.  It  was  not  until  he  bad 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with 
a  constancy  and  energy  of  which 
(except  perhaps  in  the  Swedish  his« 
tory  )  there  is  no  example,  for  three 
years ;  it  was  not  until  a  general 
ruin  had  fallen  on  every  den omioa-. 
tion  and  division  of  the  Swedish 
fleet,  the  Pomeranian  light  squ»« 
dron  alone  excepted :  it  was  not 
until  all  this  had  been  beheld  by  the 
allies,  if  not  with  Indiffisrence,  yet 
without  any  actual  movement  on 
their  part  towards  his  relief,  that 
GuStavus  listened  to  the  voice  of 
peace  with  a  power  which  at  least 
had  not  betrayed  him. 

The  eyes  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  those  of  all  sovereign 
powers,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1790,  were  fixed  on  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Emperor  Leopold.  He 
had  at  first  rejected  proposals  made 
to  him  for  a  separate  peace;  but 
this  was  so  strongly  enforced  by  the 
necessity  of  his  a&irs,  that  Catha- 
rine very  reasonably  doubted  whe- 
ther he  would  continue  long  to  per- 
severe in  rejecting  them.  If  he 
should  not,  she  would  be  left  alone 
to  support  a  contest  with  the  allied 
powers,  as  well  as  with  Sweden* 
Poland,  and  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Such  a  combination  against  her  was 
sufficient  to  abate  the  ardour  of  her 

hopes 
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liopesy  and  to  fofTer  the  tone  of 
her  conduct  no  fssr,  as  to  contract  it 
within  the  limits  of  greater  caution 
and  circumspection.  She  therefore 
suspended  hostilities  on  theDanube^ 
ana  foreseeing,  or  being  quickly 
informedy  of  the  intended  treaty  of 
Reichenbach,  employed  her  active 
and  comprehensive  mind  in  bring- 
ing about  a  peace  with  Sweden, 
and  forming  plans  for  future  mili- 
tarv  operations. 

in  the  mean  time,  while  the  Rus- 
sians rested  on  their  arms  on  the 
principal  theatre  of  war,  hostilities 
were  neither  interrupted  at  8ea» 
Dor  wholly  in  any  other  quarter  at 
land. 

The  Grand  Seignior,  greatly  en« 
couraged  by  the  strenuous  inter- 
ference of  the  allies  in  his '  behalf, 
made  every  effort  for  carrying  on 
the  war  witb  the  utmost  vigour. 
He  had  recourse  to  all  the  expo- 
nents within  the  compass  of  his 
finances,  or  bis  authority  in  the 
state*  He  invited  into  his  serY4ce 
strong  and  able-bodied  men,  by  the 
amplest  pecuniary  allurements.  He 
deprived  himself  of  the  Bostangis, 
or  guards  of  the  seraglio,  a  corps  of 
about  10,000  choice  men,  and  sent 
them  te  reiitforce  his  army.  Ani- 
mated by  his  example,  or  feapftil  to 
ofiend  ms,  opulent  Turks,  parti- 
cularly those  in  public  stations^  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  exertions 
to  furnish  men  and  money  for  the 
public  service.  The  Pasha  of  An- 
gora, led  4,000  men  into  the  field, 
levied  and  accoutred  at  his  sole  ex- 
pence.  The  very  women,  of  high 
rank  i^n4  cvrcumstancjes^  raised  aind 
sent  soUiersr  to  the  camp,  propor- 
Uonably  to  their  abilities.  The 
mother  of  Selim,  led  the  way  on 
this  occasion,  by  arn^ing  and  pro- 


viding with  money  and  neoessaries 
a  body  of  500  men.  This  enAu- 
siasm  of  public  spirit  spread  into 
the  remotest,  and  even  such  as  may 
be  considered  as  little  more  than 
nominal  parts  of  the  empire ;  and 
rouzed  the  Algertne  corsairs  to 
resist,  repress,  and  subdue  a  piratic^ 
squadron  of  Greeks,  under  Russian 
auspices  and  colours,  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  plundered  the  islands 
and  coast  of  that  sea,  and  was  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  Turkirii 
trade,  particularly  that  with  Egypt, 
the  most  valuable  of  any ;  as  being 
that  on  which  the  capital  ehiefiy 
depended  for  rice  and  other  pro- 
visions. 

The  Czarina  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  sent  ma- 
nifestos to  all  parts  of  Greece,  09 
she  had  done  in  the  former  wal^  in- 
viting the  inhabitants  to  take  up 
arma^  and  co-operate  with  her  in 
expellrngtheenemfes  of  Christianity 
.  from  the  countries  they  had  usurp- 
ed, and  regaining  their  ancient  li- 
berly  and  national  independences. 
By  the  peace  at  Kahiargi,  1774,  it 
waa  stipulated  that  a  ^enend  am- 
nesty and  eternal  oblivion  of  M 
mmes  whatever,  committed  or 
suspected  to  the  sublime  Porte, 
should  be  granted  and  observed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands, 
comprehending  the  Greeks  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Morea,  that  neither 
the  Christian  religion  nor  its 
churches  should  be  exposed  to  the 
smallest  oppression  ;  that  no  pay- 
ment should  be  exacted  from  tnose 
islands,  of  the  annual  taxes  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  from  the 
time  during  which  they  had  been 
under  the  dependence  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  losses  which  they  had  suf- 
fered 
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flered  doriog  the  war,  for  the  term 
of  two  years  to  come,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  their  rHtoration 
to  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  that 
permission  should  be  granted  to 
such  fsnulies  as  should  chuse  to 
quit  their  country  and  establish 
tnemselves  elsewhere,  to  depart 
freely  in  a  reasonable  time  (the 
course  of  one  year)  with  Uieir 
goods.  Notwithstanding  thb  solemn 
engagement,  the  Russians  had  no 
sooner  evacuated  their  conquests, 
than  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants, 
unprepared  to  resbt  them,  and  mas- 
sacred an  incredible  number,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Morea,  where  their 
vengeance  fell  with  all  its  weight.* 
^Vhole  districts  were  left  without  a 
single  inhabitant;  and  this  fine 
country  is  now  almost  a  desart. 
Yet|such  was  the  love  of  liberty 
that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
that  they  were  not  deterred  by  the 
recollection  that  the  Russians  had 
withdrawn  their  arms,  and  left 
them  under  no  stronger  a  protec- 
tion than  the  faith  of  treaties*  Such, 
notwithstanding  all  these  circom« 
stances,  was  the  native  ardour  of 
the  Greeks  when  excited  and  en-* 
couraged  by  a  ray  of  hope,  that 
when  a  fresh  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians, 
they  again  took  up  arms  without 
hesitation,  at  the  call  of  the  Em- 
press, who  on  her  part  assured  them, 
that  she   was    determined  never 


Ugain  to  cdmnit  them  to  the  faith' 
of  any  treaty  with  the  Ottomans. 
A  Greek  of  the  name  of  SoCtiri, 
was  sent  to  Albania  to  distribute 
manifestos,  and  form  a  coooert 
with  the  chiefs  of  that  extensife 
and  maritime  province,  for  an  in- 
surrection and  revolt  from  the 
Turkish  tyranny. .  A  Grecian  army 
was  soon  raised,  their  head-quartan 
being  at  Sulli.  They  marched 
against  the  Pasha  of  Janina,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  and 
d^eated  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  his  son  was  killed,  and 
despoiled  of  his  rich  armour. 

The  Greeks,  encouraged  by  this 
success,  collected  a  sum  of  moninr, 
by  voluntary  subscription  of  indi- 
viduals, and  fitted  out  at  Trieste  an 
armament  of  twelve  small  ships, 
under  the  Russian  flag,  and-  t&e 
command  of  one  of  their  own  n»- 
tion,  Lambro  Canziani,  which  sail* 
ed,  in  April  1790,  to  the  Archipe- 
lago. These  adventurers,  whose 
numbers  were  daily  increased  bj 
the  accession  of  others  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  not  only  carried 
on  with  great  success  a  predatory 
war  at  sea,  and  in  occasional  de- 
scents on  the  Turkish  coasts^  bat 
seized  the  island  of  Zia,  situated  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  southern  ex** 
tremity  of  the  island  of  N^ropont, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  eight  in 
breadth;  well  cultivated,  and  a- 
boundmg  in  most  of  the  necessaries 

of 


*  ^'  A  detiberate  proposal  was  made  in  the  Divan  to  alaughter  them  alb  (the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Morea)  in  cold  blood,  innocent  and  g^ty,  of  whatever  age  or  sex. 
ft  was,  h<>wever,  successfully  opposed  by  Gazi  Hassan  (the  Grand  lazier)  on  motives 
of  both  humanity  and  policy.  The  chief  argument  which  he  used,  and  which  alone 
carried  conviction  to  ms  hearers,  was,  **  If  we  kill  all  the  Greeks,  we  shall  lose  all 
the  capitation  they  pay.''  Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  2nd  editlfm,  p. 
^56.— It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Eton,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  book  (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rusdan  mer* 
chants)  speaks  of  the  Turks  in  a  strain  of  prejudice,  and  even  of  bitterness. 
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oriife..  The. prindpal  town,  call- 
ed also  Zia,  contained  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  At  this 
place,  the. Greek  adventurers,  in 
order  tosecure  the  possession  of  the 
island,' constructed  a  fort,  and  gar- 
risoned it  with  Albanian  soldiers. 
They  were  everywhere  victorious 
and  excited  so  general  analarm  and 
dread,  as  nearly  to  draw  a  consider* 
able  part  of  tiie  Turkish  navy  out 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  leave  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  a  formidable 
Russian  fleet,  then  in  the  ports  of 
the  Crimea.  Nor  would  the  Turk- 
ish squadron  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  military  ardour,  and  nauti- 
cal skill  of  the  Greeks,*  if  it  had 
not  been  seconded  by  the  Algerines, 
a  race  of  men  who  unite  the  pride 
of  Mahomedanism  with,  the  fero- 
city of  Africans,  and  the  hardiness 
andskill  of  experienced  sailors ;  and 
who,  perhaps,  felt  not  a  little  indig- 
nation that  their  own  province  of 
piracy  was  intruded  on,  by  men 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
consider  as  slaves,  equally  vile  and 
spiritless. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1790,  seven 
Algerine  corsairs  being  joined  by 
the  Turkish  vessels,  attacked  the 
Grecian  armament  with  great  fury. 
The  Greeks  fought  with  the  most 
undaunted,  though  not  with  supe- 
rior bravery^  but  being  equalled 
in  courage,  and  exceeded  greatly 
in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal, 
they  were  at  last  overpowered,  tho' 
not  till  the  twelve  nrigates  were 
sunk,  and  nothing  remained  but 
some  boats,  in  which  the  gallant 
Lambro,  with  what  remained  of 
his  followers,  made  their  escape. 


Lambro  Canziani  could  not  find 
resources  for  fitting  out  again  more 
than  one  ship.  The  conduct  of  the 
Kussian  agents  to  this  patriot  and 
hero,  was  most  flagrantly  flagitious. 
The  peculation  of  all  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  money  for  the 
Kussian  service,   had  become  so 
common   and   glaring,  that  they 
looked  upon  it  as  their  own  pro^ 
perty^    Lambro  was  suffered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  debts  contracted  fo# 
his  armaments,  and  owed  his  releate 
only   to  the  contributionis  of  his 
countrymen.    The  news  of  peace 
arrived ;  but  Lambro,  agitated  at 
once  with  indignation  and  a  thirst 
of  revenge,   found  no  rest  to  his 
troubled  mind,  but  in  violent  and 
desperate  action.    He  put  to  sea 
with  his  single  ship,  and  attacked 
and  sunk,   or  destroyed,   several 
Turkish  ships.    He  was  disavowed 
by  Russia,  and  declared  a  pirate* 
Still  he  persevered  in  his  desperate 
course.  Being  again  overpowered, 
he  disdained  to  strike :  his  vessel 
sunk  under  him,  and  he  again  es^ , 
caped  in  his  boat,  and  took  refuge 
inthemountains  of  Albania;  where 
the   Sulliotes,   and    other   Greek 
christians,  after  seventeen  battles 
and   skirmishes   with   the  Turks, 
maintained,  and,  as  we  have  been 
recently  well  assured,  still  maintain 
their  independence.    Thus,  in  the 
Greeks  of  our  times,  as  well  as  the 
Swedes,  we   have  a  conspicuous 
proof  and  example,  how  much  the 
character  and  fate  of  nations  depend 
on  moral  causes :  show  easily  the 
spirit  of  former  ages  may  be  re- 
vived in  various  climates  by  cir- 
cumstances of  government ;    and 
that  nature  is  not  less  propitious  to 

any 


*  It  is  from  the  Greek  naUon  that  the  Turks  draw  the  best  hands  in  their  aaval 
service. 
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any  OBtioii  no w^  than  it  was  to  Iheir 
remotett  aneestori* 

In  maidog  selecticms  from  that 
infinite  mass  of  materiab  which  UeM 
bafora  the  writer  of  history,  even  of 
annalsy  one  of  its  humbletl  speciesv 
he  is  naturally  directed  by  the  sen- 
timentSt  vievrst  and  even  passiontp 
that  are  uppermost  in  his  mind,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lives.  The 
new,  singular,  and  almost  whimsical 
situation  in  which  the  Greeks  of 
our  day,  who  have  shewn  them- 
selves so  well  deserving  of  atten- 
ibuy  are  placed  by  the  present  coa- 
lition between  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians (by  the  former  of  whom  they 
liave  been  so  long  oppressed,  and 
by  the  latter  repeatedly  abandoned ) 
wiU«  we  trusti  plead  our  excuse 
with  our  ingenuous  readers,  if  we 
take  the  liberty,  even  in  this  brief 
riietch  of  tlie  passing  years,  of 
making  a  short  digression  to  cer- 
tain transactions  between  the  illus- 
trious Catharine  and  the  Greek 
nation,  during  the  period  that  forms 
the  siibject  of  the  present  volume^ 

The  Venetians  being  unwilling 
to  give  offence  to  thdr  neighbours 
tbe  Ottomans,  and  desirous,  above 
att  things,  according  to  the  weak 
policy  of  old  and  enfeebled  states 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  refus- 
ed their  consent  to  a  communicsf* 
tion  through  the  Gulf  of  VenicO, 
betiveea  the  Russians  and  the 
Greeks  in  Albania,  by  means  of  the 
pert  of  Prcvasa,^  the  nearest  to 
Mount  Sulli,  tlie  great  rendezvous 
of  the  Greeks,  before  mentioned. 
The  Empress,  therefore,  sent  Cap- 


tain Psaro,  with  several  other  per<> 
sons,  to  Sicily,  to  establi^  maga- 
xines  for  tbe  fleet  coming  out  un- 
der Admiral  Greig  in  that  island, 
and  to  furnish  that  people  with  tiao^ 
ney  and  ammunition.    In  this  statcf 
of  things,  the  Greeks  sent  a  depu- 
tation of  three  leading  men  of  their 
nation    to    St.   Petersburg,  with 
complaints   against    tbe    person! 
commissioned  on  this  service  by  the 
Empress.    They  presented  to  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  rich  armour 
that  bad  been  worn  by  the  son  of 
the  Pasha  of  Janina,  to^ethei^  with 
a  petition  than  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  oner  more 
proper  for  the  occasion  i  but  by 
the  intrigues  of  those  who  were 
afraid  of  a  scrutiny  into  their  peco- 
lations,  were  prevented,  for  severd 
months,  from  presenting  their  peA^ 
tion,  and  explaining  the  business  of 
their  mission.    But  at  length  they 
obtained  a  private  audience  of  tb^ 
Empress,  through  the  good  officei 
of  M.  Zuboff,  at  that  time  tbe  ft* 
vourite.    They  presented  a  memo- 
rial in  Greek,  with  a  translation  in 
French,  setting  forth  in  terms,  and 
with  professions,  of  the  most  pro-* 
found  respect,  confidence,  and  sub- 
mission, the  circumstances  that  had 
emboldened  themtoprostrate  them* 
selves  at  herf  feet,— the  ddays  of 
her  ministers  to  answOT  their  memo^ 
rials— the  embezalements  of  Pisa^ 
ro,  and  the  other  agents,— >mistakes 
into  which  her  Imperial  Majesty 
had  been  led  respecting  the  cha» 
racter  and  conduct  of  this  man  and 
&cts  pvoving  the  disinteresed  and 
generous  zeal  and  efforts  of  the 

Greeks 


*  A  sea-port  in  Albania,  ancientiv  Nicopolis;  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  built  by  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

t  A  stress,  or  emphasis,  is  laid  on  the  words  ffourfeet^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
persons  ^  her  ministers,  of  whom  they  have  «o  iimch  cause  to  complain. 
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Greeks  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty.     "  We  never/'  say  theVf 
«ask  for  your  treasures:   we  do 
not  ask  for  them  now ;  we  only  ask 
for  powder  and  balls^  which   we 
cannot  purchase!  and  to  be  led  to 
battle.    We  are  come  to  offer  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  not  to  oi^  for 
your  treasures.     Deign,  O  great 
Empress!    Glory    of  the    Greek 
faith !   Deign  to  read  our  memo* 
rial.     Heaven  has  reserved  our  de- 
liverance for  the  glorious  reign  of 
your  Imperial  Majesty.     It  is  un- 
der your  auspices  that  we  hope  to 
deliver  from  the  hands  of  barbarous 
Mahomedans    our    empire   which 
they  have  usurped  ;  to  free  the  de* 
scendants  of  Athens  and  Lacedae* 
mon  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  ig- 
Bofant  aavages;   a  nation  whose 
geaitis  is  not  extinguished ;  which 
glows  with  the  love  of  liberty; 
which  the  iron  yoke  of  barbarism 
has  not  vilified;  which  has  con- 
stantly before  its  eyes  the  images 
of  its  ancient  heroes,  and  whose 
example  animates  its  warriors  even 
to  this  day«"      They  proceed  to 
touch  on  other  animating  cireun^ 
stances;  ofier  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Grecian  nation  to  her  grand* 
son  CoNSTANTiNB,  the  family  of 
their  own  emperors  being  extinct ; 
and  conclude  an  address,  of  which 
we  should  say,  but  for  the  air  of 
submission  and  dependence  una- 
voidably imposed  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  breathed  the 
fire    and     eloquence    of    ancient 
Greece,  by   declaring  themselves 
to    be    the    deputies    of    the 
PEOPLE    OP     Geeece,    furnished 
with  full  powers  and  other  docu- 


ments, and  as  sucbf  prostrated  be- 
fore the  throne  of  her  whom,  next 
to  God»  they  look  on  as  their  §t^ 
viour;  and  that  with  their  latest 
breath,  thev  would  consider  t^eol* 
si^lves  hei  Imperial  Majesty's  most 
faithful  and  devoted  aenraoiii. 
This  memorial*  was  dated  at  8L 
Petersburg,  Aprils  1790. 

The  euLpress  received  the  de- 
puties of  Greece  iery  gradomiy, 
and  promised  them  the  assastsMce 
they  asked.   They  were  condncted^ 
after  their  audience,  to  the  apsvt- 
ments  of  her  grandson ;  where,  on 
ofiering  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  el- 
dest grand  duke,  Alexander,  be 
pointed  to  his  brother  Constantine, 
telling  them  it  was  to  him  that  they 
were  to  address  themselves.    Thet 
represented  to  him,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  the  object  of  their  missioih 
and  concluded  by  doing  homage  to 
him  as  their  emperor.     He  an- 
swered them  in  the  same  langtwge^ 
Go,  and  lei  every  thing  be  dtme-nc^ 
cording  to  your  wishee*    WiUi  their 
memorial  they  presented  a  plan  ef 
operation,  proposing,  among  other 
particulars,  that,  being  fumuriied 
with  caimoB,  the  means  of  aug^ 
menting  the  squadron  under  Lans- 
bro  Canziam',  and   engineers  for 
conducting  the  sieges  of  strong 
places,  they  should  march  from 
Sulli,  where  the  Grecian  congress 
was  held,  and  from  whence  they 
had    a    correspondence   with    au 
Greece :  to  march  in  two  divisieos 
to  Livadia,  the  ancient   Greece, 
properly  so  called,  and  its  capital 
Athens.    In  their  march  they  were 
to  be  joined,  at  appointed  places, 
by  troops  from  the  Morea  and  Ne^ 

gropont; 


*  See  this  memorial  among  our  State  Papers. 
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gropont ;  to  which  island  the  fleet 
of  Lambro  was  to  direct  its  course.* 
They  were  then  to  proceed  in  one 
body  to  Thessaly,  and  to  Salonichi, 
the  capital  of  Macedonia,  a  large, 
rich,  and  populous  city,  about  ten 
jniles  in  circumference;  a  consi- 
derable sea-port,  and  a  place  of 
great  trade,  principally  carried  on 
by  the  Greeks  and  Jews;  the 
former  of  wliich  have  thirty 
churches,  and  the  latter  many  sy- 
nagogues. The  whole  army  being 
then  assembled,  which  they  calcu- 
lated at  three  hui^dred  tnousand 
men,  they  were  to  march  to  the 
plains  of  Adrianople,  to  meet  the 
Russians,  and  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople ;,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
the  Russian  fleet  arrived  from  the 
Crimea.  But,  at  all  events,  they 
esteemed  their  own  force  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  that 
city,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
both  from  their  islands  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  this  plan, 
provision  was  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  disposition  of  maga- 
zines, and  for  retreats  in  cases  of 
disaster.  A  calculation  was  made 
of  the  Turkish  forces  in  different 
quarters,  and  of  the  proper  means 
tor  resisting  and  subduing  them. 
AH  their  resources,  and  the  quota 
of  troops  which  each  place  had  en- 
gaged to  furnish,  were  plainly  stat- 
ed, as  well  as  the  measures  they 
had  adopted  for  carrying  on  a  se- 
cret correspondence  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  both  with  respect 
to  their  own  allies,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  In  a  word, 
the  plan  in  agitation  seemed  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  expedition  of  all  the 
Suites  of  Greece  against  Troy. 
The  empress,  giving  the  depu- 


ties a  thousand  ducats  for  the  eit'^ 
pence  of  their  journey,  sent  them 
to  Prince  Potemkin,  commanding 
the  army  in  Moldavia.  They  left 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1796.  In  August  they  were 
sent  to  Greece,  by  the  way  of  Vi- 
enna, together  with  Major-Gene-' 
rai  lamera,  who  was  to  superin- 
tend the  whole  expedition,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  assistance 
they  required.  They  were  en<« 
joined  to  prepare  every  thing,  but 
to.  ]^ndertake  nothing,  till  the  pro- 
p^^'  moment  should  arrive  for  ao- 
tii  hich,  they  were  told,  de- 

peiku  .a  on  many  circumstances,  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  The 
matter  principally  alluded  to,  and 
to  which  we  must  impute  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  projects  of  the 
Greeks  were  seconded,  was  the  pro- 
bable interference  of  the  court  of 
London  in  the  war,  as  well  as  that 
of  Prussia.  We  now  return  from 
the  Greeks  and  Captain  Lambro 
Canziani,  to  the  naval  operations 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians.- 
On  the  eighth  of  July,  1790,  « 
Russian  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea, 
took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  a  Turkish  convoy,  on  its  way  to 
a  port  on  the  coast  of  Natolia.  On 
the  7th  of  September  following,  a 
Russian  squadron,  of  six  ships  of 
the  line,  and  fourteen  frigates,  B.U 
tacked  a  Turkish  squadron  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  five  of  fifty  guns, 
and  four  frigates.  After  a  well 
fought  action  on  both  sides,  the 
Russians  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  two  frigates ;  and  the 
Turks  remained  masters  of  the  sea. 
But,  on  the  next  day,  the  Turkish 
admiral  having  fallen  a  great  way 
to  leeward  of  his  fleet,  was  sur- 
rounded 


*  As  we  f  ave  found,  in  &ct,  that  it  did. 
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irounded  by  ten  Russian  ships.  He 
maintained  a  long  and  vigorous, 
though  unequal  conflict,  until  find* 
ing  ful  farther  resistance  vain,  he 
fastened  on  one  of  the  largest  Rus- 
sian ships,  and  blew  it  up,  together 
with  his  own,  in  the  air. 

;rhe  Turkish  fleet  still  kojb.1  At$ 
station,  but  the  Russians  withdrew 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niester,  on  the 
coast  of  Bessarabia,  near  to  which 
this  engagement  happened. 

While  these  things  came  to  pass, 
during  the  state  of  inaction  ^  .  !ch 
took  place  on  the  border^  '  nf^^ 
Danuoe,  durine  the  sur.f  ^^jr  ^,  of 
1790,  at  sea,  the  Turks  made  an 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  sou- 
thern provinces,  or  conquests  of 
the  Russians,  between  tne  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  ;  hoping,  by 
this  means,  at  least  to  draw  part  of 
their  attention,  and  perhaps  of  their 
forces,  from  the  ^rand  scene  of 
action.  In  prosecution  of  this  plan, 
the  Serasouier  Batal  Bey,  a  Pacha 
of  Three  Tails,  advanced  with  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  on  the 
Russian  government  of  Caucasus ; 
but  were  met,  as  they  were  passing 
the  river  Cuban  (early  intelligence 
of  their  design  having  been  receiv- 
ed  by  Prince  Potemkin}  about  the 
besinnins  of  October,  ny  a  select 
body  of  l^ussians,  commanded  by 
General  Herman,  by  whom  they 
were  completely  defeated,  and  put 
to  rout.  Five  thousand  were  siain 
in  the  field ;  great  numbers  were 
drownied  in  the  Cuban ;  their  ar- 
tillery, amounting  to  above  thirty 
gieces,  with  ,their  whole  camp- 
aggage  and  ammunition,  and  Ba* 
tal  Bey,  their  commandei^,  were 
all  taken  bv  the  victorious  Rustians; 

?hus  the  design,  formed  by  the 
urks,  of  making  a  diversion  on  the 
south  and  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Vol.  XXXni. 


Russian  empire,  was  totally  frustrate 
ed,  and  Prmce  Potemkin  was  lefb 
at  liberty  to  pursue  the  scheme  he 
had  proposed;  which  was  forward- 
ed also  by  the  reduction  of  Kills 
Nova,  a  place  of  very  considerable 
strength  on  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  towards  the  end  of 
1789,  as  mentioned  in  the  volume 
of  this  work  for  that  year. 

Prince  Potemkin  was  by  birth  a 
Pole,  and  entered  on  the  career  of 
fortune  in  the  character  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  In  a  regiment 
of  Russian  guards;  of  which  he  rose 
to  be  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Her 
Imperial  majesty  was  herself  Colo^ 
nel  of  all  her  regiments  of  guards  ;^ 
and,  on  particular  days,  appeared 
in  the  uniform  of  those  regiments. 
Potemkin  having  the  good  fortune 
to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  so* 
vereign,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  rank  and  authority  to  which 
a  subject  could  aspire;  being  at 
this  time  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armies,  and  Prime  Mjbister  of 
Russia.  He  possessed  great  natural 
abilities,  though  but  little  cultivat- 
ed, as  well  as  great  decision  and 
firmness  of  character ;  and,  what 
was  of  no  less  importance  as  a  Ge- 
neral, he  had  been  almost  uniformly 
successful.  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
conceive  any  circumstances  or  situ* 
ation  more  ntted  to  call  forth  all  the 
latent  energy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  stimulate  it  to  great  designs* 
and  actions  by  the  most  powerful 
passions,  than  those  in  which  Prince 
Potemkin  was  now  placed,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  and  victorious  ar- 
my, on  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  vast  riches  and  ho- 
nours that  had  been  lavished  on 
him  by  his  sovereign  mistress,  were 
bnly  prdudes  to  something  greater 
intended*    The  sovereignty  of  the 
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fine  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachiay  already  conquered,  was 
to  be  his  splendid  share  in  the  Rus« 
sian  conquests  from  the  Ottoman 
topire.*  To  justify  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  so  great 
and  bountiful  a  benefactress;  to 
merit  and  even  extend  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired  ;  and,  final- 
ly, to  be  exalted  to  an  equality  of 
rank  with  sovereign  princes:  all 
these  were  no  ordmary  motives  of 
action ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  Potemkin,  na- 
turally ardent  and  lof^y,  their  full 
efiect.  It  is  customary  with  the 
Asiatic  troops,  which  form  the 
best  part  of  the  Turkish  armies,  at 
the  approach  of  winter  to  repass 
the  Hellespont,  and  return  to  their 
native  countries.  Those  men, 
though  as  brave  as  any  troops  in 
the  world,  not  being  subjected  to 
discipline  t,  or  inured  to  habits  of 
a  military  life,  but  accustomed  to 
live  in  ease  and  luxury,  are  ill  cal- 
culated to  endure  the  constant  toils 
and  iiardships  of  winter  service. 
The  Russian  General,  therefore,  by 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  reserving 
his  force  entire  for  a  winter  cam- 
pa>gn>  gained  the  double  advantage 
of  falling  on  the  European  Turks 
whenleft  by  the  Asiatics  to  contend 
with  the  Russians  alone,  and,  as  it 
we^e,  single-handed ;  and  at  a  sea- 


son as  favourable  to  the  Russian  al 
it  was  unpropitious  to  the  Ottoman 
army.  For  neither  are  the  Etiro- 
pean  Turks,  though]  equally  brave 
and  robust,  to  be  compared  in  pomt 
of  hardiness  with  the  Russian  sol- 
diers ;  who,  being  bred  in  the  fros- 
en  regions  of  the  north,  considered 
a  Thracian  winter,  so  dreadful  to 
the  antients,  as  a  kind  of  summer, 
and  even  preferred  a  winter  cam* 
paign  on  the  Danube,  tea  campaign 
in  any  other  season. 

Actuated  by  these  considerationSt 
Prince  Potemkin  began  to  set  the 
Russian  armies  in  motion  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1790*  His  plaa 
seems  to  have  been  as  follows: 
To  reduce  and  take  possession  first 
of  Ismailow,  and  then  of  BraU- 
low,  on  the  Danube,  which'  would 
complete  the  conquest  of  Wallt- 
chia ;  to  pass  the  Danube ;  to  place 
himself  between  the  Turkish  army 
and  Constantinople,  as  Count  Ro^ 
manzow  had  done  in  1774;  and 
thus  compel  the  Vizier  either  to  risk 
an  engagement,  or  to  accept  oft 
peace  on  terms  prescribed  by  Rus- 
sia, before  he  could  possiblv  hting 
back  his  Asiatic  troops,  andf  bdbrd 
the  powers  desirous  to  support  ibt 
Turks  could  make  any  effectasl 
movement  for  their  assistance*  The 
Russian  armies  by  possessing  the 
spacious  and  fertile  provinces  df 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  prerented 
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*  It  wa8  in  the  fane  style  of  expressing  &vour,  which  was  truly  imperihly  Ifait 
OatheriBe  raised  dtanislans  (Count  Poniatowski)  to  the  tiirone  of  Poland. 

i  The  leaders  of  those  troops,  like  our  harons  in  fonner  times,  advanee  to  batQt 
at  the  Lead  of  their  vassals.  The  Turks,  like  other  warlike  nations,  who^  issuing 
^orth  firam  Tkrtary  at  different  times,  and  under  different  leaders,  overran  the  Rottia 
empii^,  hitrc^oed  hitb  the  ix>untries  l3iev  iBulkbied,  tiie  military  or  fenM  systt^ 
The  6enerBl  of  the  army  beeame  IKiBg  et  the  oon^red  eountry,  and  di^doA  Ml 
head,  amongst  the  mat  offieeis  ai  his  sjto>^  who  agaiin  pavcelleo  out  tbeftr  flentd 
Itmtoriesy  in  smSUer  portions,  to  the  iitferior  soldleis  that  had  followed  iMS 
into  tiie  i&eld,  and  who  hetome  tfielr  vaJs»alii!,  enjoj^ing  those  lands  tor  miUtBij  asr- 
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all  supplies  of  provisions  from 
that  quarter;  and  farther,  were 
ready  to  interceptall  succours  from 
fiervia  and  Romania,  by  seising  on 
the  avenues  to  those  provinces: 
so  that  if  the  communication  should 
be  cut  off  between  the  Vizier  and 
Constantinople,  he  would  be  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  Russians, 
and  reduced  to  the  alternative  just 
stated. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Ottomans  were 
now  in  a  dangerous  and  deplorable 
situation.  The  main  army,  under 
the  conduct  of  tlie  Grand  Vizier, 
Calabee  Aga,  Governor  of  Wid- 
din,  who  had  succeeded  to  tliat  im- 
portant office  on  the  death  of  the 
celdbrated  Hassan  Ali,  was  reduced 
by  the  departure  of  the  Asiatic,  and 
1^  .the  desertion  among  the  £ur0F 
peaB  troopBf  to  less  than  fifty  ihou- 
sand.  WhRe  the  Russians  were 
notorious  in  the  field,  factions  and 
ooiiB{araciet  arose  at  Coastantino<» 
pie»  A  tax  having  been  imposed 
feom  which  the  UJem-ris,  or  inter* 
pf^teiB  of  the  law,  had  not,  as  usual, 
faeeaeKempted,  a  cabal  of  that  class 
datenBined  to  sacrifice  the  Suitaa 
himself  to  thdr  revenge.  They 
repaired  to  the  imperial  nuttque 
mile  he  was  at  his  devotions,  and 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  to 
Inm  through  his  guards ;  but  were 
prevented  from  executing  their  de- 
ngn,  and  all  of  them  seized  and 
ant  ^o  death.  Yet  in  these  dis- 
heactening  circumstances,  the  di* 
van,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
fM^y^mf  of  the  Ottomans,  remained 
inflexible  in  their  determination  to 
Bu^e  jio.coBCCfifiLDns  to  (their  ene- 
niesihttt  in  the  Jaat  extremity.  In 
this. determination ^hey  were tvigo- 
aou^  jBuppoBted.liy  £|felim,  who, 
noijpcitfaathnding.idie.jperilous  aituap 
tien  JofrboA  jiffaks,  diierished  a  ikm 


hope  that,  by  the  mediatien  of  ihe 
powers  whose  ministers  were  about 
"  to  assemble  at  Sistovia,  in  order  to 
treat  with  his  own  for  a  general  pa- 
cification, the  pretensions  of  Russia 
would  be  restrained  witliin  roodec* 
ate  bounds.  The  firmness  of  Se* 
lim  was  seconded  by  the  new  Grand 
Vizier,  an  officer  of  great  courage^ 
and  a  strict  and  even  severe  disci- 
plinarian ;  who  maintained  the  posts 
occupied  by  his  army  with  great 
resolution,  and  opposed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Russians  with  a  degree 
of  vigilance  and  activity  that  threw 
more  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
Russians,  elated  with  past  victories, 
and  eagerly  bent  on  farther  con- 
quests, than  they  expected. 

The  town  of  fsmailow,  the  fi^rst 
and  immediate  object  of  the  Rus- 
^narms,  having  been  always  con- 
sidered as  the  key  to  the  Lower 
Danube,  had  been  rendered,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  ideas,  a 
place  (^considerable strength :  and 
of  late  years  the  fortifications  had 
been  enlarged  and  strengthened 
under  the  inspection  of  a  very  able 
Spanish  engineer.  The  town  was 
surrounded  by  two  walls,  each  of 
them  covered  by  its  proper  ditch ; 
ail  the  ditches  of  considerable  depth 
and  breadth,  and  capable  of  being 
fiUed  by  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
for  tlie  defence  of  this  fortress,  a 
select  and  numerous  garrison  had 
been  early  appointed,  with  an  ar- 
tillery ampunting  to  more  thaa 
three  hundred  pieces  ;  and  on  the 
approaching  season  of  threatened 
danger  it  was  reinforced  with  thir- 
teen thousarul  chosen  .troops  ;  ,so 
that  Ismailow  might  Jiow  be  said 
to  contain  the  flower  of  the  Tbrk* 
ish  army*  It  ,was  not  unreason- 
ably  tho{>ed  by  the  Vizier,  that 
the  Ru%aia«iy  jwould  joot  be  Me  to 
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take  80  well  fortified  and  strongly 
garrisoned  a  place,  without  a  long 
and  ruinous  siege;  during  which 
he  might  collect  a  sufficient  force 
to  harass,  and  perhaps  compel  them 
to  raise  it ;  or  at  least  that  they 
would  probably  suffer  such  a  loss 
of  men  in  its  reduction  as  must  con- 
siderably weaken  their  force,  and 
greatly  retard  the  opening  of  the 
nextcampaign.  The  Russian  forces 
on  the  Danube  were  formed  into 
three  divisions :  one  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  General*^ 
issimo,  Prince  Potemkin ;  a  second 
under  Prince  Repnin ;  and  a  third 
under  that  of  General  Suvaroff. 
The  reduction  of  Ismailow  was  al* 
lotted  to  this  last,  strengthened  by 
a  select  number  of  the  bravest  sol- 
diers from  the  other  two  divisions. 
General  8uvaro£p8  army  consisted 
of  thirty  thousand  regular  troops, 
besides  several  thousands  of  those 
savage  and  ferocious  nations  that 
inhabit  the  wild  track  extending 
along  the  borders  of  the  Russian  and 
Ottoman  empires :  unequal  indeed 
to  the  former  in  discipline,  yet  har- 
dy and  indefatigable,  and  ready  to 
encounter  every  danger  in  the  hope 
of  plunder.  These  wild  troops 
were  stationed  chiefly  on  board  the 
numerous  vessels  that  blockaded  the 
town  on  the  side  of  the  Danube. 
Here  the  Turks  had  also  a  quan- 
tity of  shipping,  and  opposed  them 
a  while  with  great  courage,  but  they 
were  at  length  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers ;  and  all  their  ships 
were  either  taken  or  destroyed. 
The  batteries  which  they  had  erect- 
ed along  the  river,  after  the  ruin 
of  the  shipping,  were  assaulted  and 
taken,  though  not  without  a  bloody 
Contest : — and,  opposite  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town,  on  the  land 
side,  which  were  of  easiest  access, 


the  assailants  had   already  made 
a  lodgement.  .  • 

General'  Suvaroff,  encouraged 
by  these  successes,  surrounded  the 
place  with  batteries  constructed  on 
every  spot  of  ground  which/would 
answer  the  purpose,  and  these  load^ 
ed  with  forges  for  heating  the  balls, 
with  the  heaviest  battering  artillery 
and  mortars,  as  well  as  every  other 
engine  of  destruction  hitherto  in- 
vented. This  tremendous  artillery 
began  to  play  on  the  unhappytown 
of  Ismailow  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  December 
1790,  and  poured  a  terrible  shower 
of  red-hot  balls,  bombs,  and  car- 
casses, into  every  part  of  the  town 
and  works.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  midst  of  the  consternation  and 
ruin  accompanying  this  terrible 
bombardment,  and  while  the  sayage 
Cossacks  were  bursting  into  the 
town  on  the  side  of  the  river^  the 
assailants  gave  a  general  assatdt* 
The  General  divided  his  besieging 
army  into  as  many  bodies  as  there 
appeared  to  be  places  practicaUe 
for  an  attack.  It  was  the  manner 
of  this  General  to  converse  much 
and  familiarly  with  the  soldien. 
On  this  occasion  he  said  at  differ- 
ent times  to  his  officers,  and  all  the 
soldiers  within  hearing,  >  **  My 
brothers,  no  quarter;  provisions 
are  dear.''  In  eight  columns 
(the  principal  of  which  was  led  by 
General  Suvaroff  in  person,  the 
others  by  their  respective  command- 
ers, and  each  column  appropriated 
to  its  particular  point  of  attack) 
the  Russians  assailed  Ismailow  witn 
all  the  fury  of  men  who  had  put 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  knew 
that  they  must  succeed  in  their-  aU 
tempt,  or  perish.  The  Turks,  oq 
the  other  band,  animated  by  equal 
resolution,  received  them  with  an 
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intrepidity    which,    even,   in   the 
course  of  the  present  destructive 
war,   had    never  been  exceeded* 
Repeatedly  were  the  Russians  re- 
pulsed, to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
six,  and  even  eight  times,  from  eve- 
ry quarter  they  had  assailed,  with  a 
slaughter  that  seemed  to  have  dimin* 
ished  their  strength  so  far  as  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  conti- 
nue, the  attack.     In  this  extremity 
General  SuvarofF,  in  order  to  supply 
the   place  of  the  slain,    ordered 
the  horsemen  to  dismount,  and  to 
take  an  equal  share  in  the  despe- 
rate assault  with  the  infantry  ;  and 
snatching  a  standard,  ran  up  a  scal- 
ing ladder,  and  planted  it  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  top  of  a  Turkish 
battery.     The  attack  was  renewed 
with  redoubled  vigour;  but  still  the 
defenders  of  Ismailow  met  the  as- 
sailants  with    unshaken   firmness. 
The  first  parapet  was  at  length  car- 
ried, after  a  long  and  dreadful  con- 
flict.    The  Turks,  abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  personal  preservation, 
fought  with  the  fury  of  despair. 
But  the  Russians,  being  constantly 
reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  and  the 
Ottomans  exhausted  by  such  long 
and  continual  action,  the  besieged 
were,  aflera  long  succession  of  fierce 
and  bloody  conflicts,  driven  back 
to  the  defence,  first  of  the  second, 
and    then  of  the  third    parapet; 
which  were  finally  carried  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  when  the 
Russians|poured,withoutresistance, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  and 
joined  the  Cossacks,  who  had  al- 
ready begun  the  work  of  such  a 
merciless  and  insatiate  carnage  as 
iiad  not  for  many  ages  been  known 
in  Europe,  and  was  equalled  only 
by  JBuch  horrors  as  are  recorded  in 
the  history  of  Numantia  and  Sa- 
guntURi;  to  which  indeed  those  of 


Ismailow  bear  a  close  resemblance,' 
both  in  regard  to  the  implacable 
fury  of  the  victors,  and  the  mdigna- 
tion  and  despair  of  the  vanquished, 
who  asked  for  no  quarter,  but  rush- 
ed on  the  protended  bayonet,  or 
plunged  into  the  Danube;  or,  in 
other  modes  sought    relief  from 
evils  greater  than  death.    The  ris- 
ing sun  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the 
appalled  spectator,  the  effects  of 
that  undistmguished  carnage  which 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
announced  only  by  the  roarine  of 
artillery,  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed and  dying,  and  the  lamentable 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children. 
About  24,000  of  the  Turkish  soU 
diers, ^including  those  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  Danube,  pe- 
rished from  first  to  last  in  this  blood  v 
contest.     Among  those  who  fell 
was  a  number  of  the  most  renowned 
commanders  in  the  Russian  army ; 
and  six  or  seven  Tartar  princes  of 
the  illustrious  line  of  Gherai.     The 
SerasqUier,  the   Governw  of  Is- 
mailow, was  found    covered  with 
wounds.      About   three  hundred 
Circassian  women,  consisting  partly 
of  those  belonging  to  the  gover- 
nor's haram,  and  partly  of  others 
who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge  from 
other  harams,  were  preserved  and 
protected  by  an  English  gentleman 
m  the   Russian   service.    Colonel 
Cobley,  who  commanded  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  when  they  were 
onthepoint  of  throwing  themselves 
into  the  PaQu|)e  to  escape  violation 
from  the  Cossacks  and  Russian  sol- 
diers.     The    whole    number    of 
Turks,  as  appears  from  an  inquiry 
made  by  an  Ottoman  commander 
of  rank,  including  inhabitants  of 
all   ages,   sexes,   and   conditions, 
.amounted  ,  nearly    to   thirty  -  one 
thousand.     The   engineers  in  the 
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Oftomto  service,  the  wtiole  of 
them  EuropeaiDs,  and  the  chief  of 
them,  Mackenzie,  a  native  of  North 
Britain^  were  all  of  them  cot  ofi. 
iSome  hundreds  of  prisoners  were 
preserved  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  heavy  tidings  of  what  they 
had  witnessed,  and  inspiring  a  dread 
and  terror  of  ,the  victors. 

In  the  month  of  February  Prince 
Potemkin  quitted  Jassy  and  return- 
cd  to  Petersburgh,  where  thebloody 
rophies  taken  at  Ismaiiow,  in  or^ 
dfer  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  that  fa* 
vourite,  were  displayed  with  an  os- 
tentation unworthy  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  £mpress.  The 
Prince,  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereign's 
satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  all  his  other 
palaces,  that  of  Stuckhoff,  which 
had  cost  four  hundred  thousand 
roubles,  with  a  magnificent  dress, 
valued  at  two  hundred.  By  an  of- 
ficial account  published  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, the  Russians  boasted  of 
having  killed  92,816J  Turks  in  the 
assault  and  sacking  of  Ismaiiow, 
with  the  loss  of  only  1,815  men  on 
their  side:  a  statementwhich,  were 
4t  true,  would  fix  an  indelible  stig- 
ma on  the  Russian  arms.  For  such 
a  slaughter,  with  so  trifling  a  loss, 
would  plainly  shew  that  they  had 
met  with  very  little  resistance,  and 
wantonly  sacrificed  men  whose  on- 
ly crime  was  an  attempt  to  defend 
their  country.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  besiegers  lost  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  men,  with  a  verv  great 
proportion  of  their  best  officers. 

The  Empress  was  so  elated  with 
the  redaction  of  Ismaiiow^  that  the 
first  time  Sir  Charles  Whitworth, 
the  English  ambassador,  appeared 
at  court  after  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  that  event,  she  said  to 
hihi^  with  an  ironical  smile,  <<  Sir, 


since  the  King,  your  master,  is  de* 
termined  to  drive  me  oat  of  Peters- 
burgh, I  hope  he.  will  permit  me  to 
retire  to  Constantinopre.'^ 

The  Grand  Vizier  had  nmde 
dispositions  for  marching  to  the  re* 
lief  of  Ismaiiow  when  he  was  ap-* 
prized  of  its  fate.  Compelled  bf 
the  panic  which  had  seized  his  Slr- 
my,  to  make  the  speediest  possible 
retreat)  he  withdrew  to  the  moiHi- 
tainous  country  to  the  south  ^f 
Bulgaria.  But  even  here  his  posi* 
tion  did  not  appear  secure ;  and  it 
was  foreseen  that  he  could  not  long 
maintain  himself  in  this  post,  frotti 
the  continual  desertions  in  his  ar* 
my,  and  for  want  of  provisions* 
So  extremely  dangerous  was  the 
situation  of  the  Vizier,  that  he  #si 
generally  considered  as  unabteM 
make  any  resfistance  without  a  rein- 
forcement of  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men.  He  dispatched  re- 
peated expresses  to  the  divan,  rt^ 
quiring  such  an  aid  with  the  utnkMt 
expedition.  But  his  solicitatioiH 
were  inefiectual ;  the  people,  froiifi 
his  misfortunes,  beins  generttUy 
averse  to  enlist  under  his  batlhtohd. 
The  divan,  in  the  present  atottiiD^ 
situation  judged  it  expedient  to  H^ 
orifice  to  the  common  prejudice  df 
the  Turks  agahistfinsaccessfiilcdttl- 
manders.  He  was  deposed,  and 
condemned  to  the  bow  string;  t 
sentence  which  seemed  to  derivfe 
sohie  sanction  in  justice  as  well  Ito 
policy,  from  bis  cruel  treatment  df 
the  Greek  Prince  Maurojeni,  Nbiii- 
podar  of  Wallaiihia,  whom,  thomh 
neither  his  fideli^  and  zeal  m  tn^ 
Ottoman  service,  nor  his  acli^tjr 
and  courage  had  ever  been  sn^ 
pected,  the  Vizier,  without  the  pitt^ 
ticipation  of  the  Turkish  gttvieM- 
ment,  had  ordered  to  hb  iimMllt 
m^r^ly  because  htt  enertlbfitW: 
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the  defence  of  Bucharest  and  the 
fortress  of  Cranitz  had  been,  as  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  Register,  unsuccessful. 

In  order  to  revive,  if  possible,  the 
spirits  of  theXurks,  their  wishes  and 
gpod  opinions  were  carefully  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  a  new  Grand 
Vizier.  At  the  accession  of  Selim  to 
the  throne,  the  chief  administration 
of  s^SsdrSf  with  the  hearty  approba- 
tion and  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
wascommitted  to  Joseph,  or,  as  they 
pronounce  the  word,  Jussuf  Pacha; 
who  had  been  for  several  years  su- 
perseded in  his  office,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abilities  he  had  displayed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
iate  Emperor.  He  was  now  again 
Invested  with  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Vizier,  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  all  orders  of  men.  Recruits  came 
In  from  all  parts:  and  he  took 
such  effectual  measures  for  rein- 
forcing the  army,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  able  again  to  face  the 
Russians. 

The  Russian  armies,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  hpstiUties, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  ^OO^jdOO. 
By  the  Turkish  and  Swedish  wars, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  great  deal 
less  than  half  that  number :  out  of 
which  the  apprehensions  entertained 
from  Prus8ia,obliged  Prince  Potem- 
kin  to  send  detachments  for  the 
defence  of  Livonia,  and  the  other 
provinces  situated  on  the  Prussian 
frontiers.  Still,  however,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  130,000  men, 
including  garrisons  and  troops  em- 
ployed In  various  services.  This 
defiorency  of  the  army  had  been 
in  part  made  up  by  about  100,000 
recruits.  But  these,  raised  in  the 
hurry  of  emergency  from  an  ex- 
hausted kingdom,  could  but  ill 
supply  the  flower  of  the  whole 
Russian  empire^  selected  in  the  lei- 


sure of  peace  out  of  those  multi- 
tudes which,  in  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural countries,  were  fit  for  mi- 
litary service.  For  tliese  reasons, 
the  Russians  remained  more  inac- 
tive after  the  reduction  of  Ismailow 
and  the  excision  of  its  garrison, 
than  they  had  been  before.  They 
had  sacriGced  upon  that  and  other 
occasions,  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent officers  and  soldiers;  and  were 
now  under  a  necessity  of  making  a 
pause  in  their  military  progress,  in 
order  to  discipline  the  new  levies 
that  had  been  sent  for  recruiting 
the  army.  For  this  end,  Prince 
Potemkm  distributed  his  troops  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Ismailow,  into  win- 
ter  quarters ;  in  such  stations,  how- 
ever, as  to  be  able  on  the  shortest 
notice  to  re-assemble  and  form  a 
force  capable  of  resisting  whatever 
might  be  brought  agamst  them. 
Their  positions,  too,  were  chosen 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the 
Turkish  armies  were  kept  in  per- 
petual alarm,  that  they  might  not 
recover  from  the  panic  with  which 
they  had  been  struck  by  the  Rus- 
sian conquests,  and  particularly  the 
massacre  at  Ismailow. 

We  have  already  observed  that 
the  second  step  proposed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  was  an  attack 
on  Brahilow.  On  the  reduction  of 
Ismailow  and  slaughter  of  the  gar- 
rison, four  prisoners  of  note  were 
liberated,  on  the  condition  that 
two  of  them  should  repair  to  the 
Grand  Vizier's  army,  and  the  two 
others  to  Brahilow,  with  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened  at  the. 
former  fortress.  This  was  done 
for  the  purpoise  of  striking  terror 
into  the  garrison  of  Brahilow ;  with 
the  siege  of  which  place  the  Rus- 
sians proposed  to  open  the  ensuing 
campaign. 

The  Russians,  in  the  spring  of 
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1791  yfrequentlycrossed  tbeDanube, 
kept  the  Turks  in  constant  alarm, 
and  routed  them  whenever  they 
came  up  with  them :— and  two  for- 
tresses of  considerable  importance, 
Tulkza  and  Issatzi,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  fell  into  their  hands  with- 
out much  resistance. 

Prince  Repnin,  who  had  now  the 
command  or  the  ^rmy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  General  in  Chief  and 
Prime  Minister  Potemkin  (whose 
presence  in  the  present  critical  con- 
juncture was  thought  necessary  in 
the  councils  of  Petersburg^)  had 
taken  post,  by  olrders  from  Potem- 
kin, at  Galatzin  B,essarafoia,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Da* 
nube:  whence  he  might  afford 
protection  to  the  Russian  conquests 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and 
invade  the  Turkish  possessions  on 
the  south,  as  opportunities  might 
offer. 

The  Turks  had  assembled  a  large 
force  on  the  side  of  that  river,  with 
an  intentipn  to  enlarge  their  quar« 
ters,  by  passing  over  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
But  their  design  being  observed  by 
General  Kutuson,  an  active  officer, 
was  prevented.  Passing  the  Danube 
himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  men,  he  attacked  them  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1791,  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  Turks,  after  a 
well-disputed  fight,  were  com- 
pletely routed,  with  the  loss  of 
1,500  men,  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
munition, and  an  immense  maga- 
zine of  provisions. 

Animated  by  a  constant  course 
of  success,  PrinceRepnin  proceeded 
now  to  attack  the  strong  fortress 
of  Brahilow.  He  approached  this 
place  with  the  flower  of  his  army ; 
hoping  to  take  iu  as  Ismailow  bad 
been  taken,  by  storm.  But  the  fire 


of  the  garrison,  whom  the  accounti 
respecting  Ismailow  had  inspired 
with  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  not  of 
terror,  was  so  well  directed,  and 
did  such  execution,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine  in  that  quarter 
where  they  began  the  assault,  oc- 
casioned so  much  destruction  among 
them,  that  they  were  compelled 
(after  losing  3,0<X)  of  their  bravest 
soldiers,  and  many  of  their  best  of- 
ficers) to  retreat  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

Prmce  Repnin,  who  had  expects 
ed  to  find  the  Turks  dispirited  and 
panic  struck,  equally  disappointed 
and  mortified  at  this  repulse,  re- 
solved to  repair  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  that  disaster,  collected  the 
best  troops  from  the  various  bodies 
of  Russians  stationed  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube;  and  at  the 
head  of  tin's  select  body,  on  the  9th 
pf  July,  crossed  that  river,  and  at- 
tacked the  Asiatic  division  of  tluB 
Turkish  army,  encamped  on  the 
southern  bank,  near  Maczyn.  The 
Turks  were  not  wanting  in  a  venr 
brare  resistance :  but  through  thenr 
mfMorit^  of  discipline,  they  were 
thrcfwii  into  such  confusion,  tliat 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  4,000  killed  and  taken, 
and  all  their  camp-artilleiy.  Thig 
was  a  critical  day  for  the  Kussiant. 
Had  they  not  obtained  the  victory, 
the  dispositions  made  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  would  have  reduced  them 
to  the  greatest  straits.  The  Rmt- 
sians  were  so  conscious  of  this,  thai 
from  the  battle  of  Maczyn,  none  of 
their  principal  officers  were  absent* 
Besides  Ptince  Repnin,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Prince  Gallitain, 
General  Kutuson,  and  several 
others,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  war  had  acquired  a  very 
high  reputation,  headed  the  differ- 
ent 
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«Dt  corps  that  were  employed  on 
this  occasion  in  person.  The  num- 
her  of  the  Tiirks  are  stated  by 
Prince  Repnin  to  have  exceeded 
70,000. 

As  soon  as  the  Grand  Vizier 
was  apprized  of  this  important  en- 
gagement, he  advanced  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Asiatics,  at  the  head  of 
15,000  European  infantry.  But 
the  extreme  disorder  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  added  to 
the  unskilfulness  of  their  com* 
manders,  frustrated  all  his  efforts  to 
renew  the  combat.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  to  his  for- 
tified camp,  from  the  works  of 
which  he  annoyed  the  enemy  for  a 
time ;  but  on  the  approach  of  this', 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
and  make  a  speedy  retreat. 

About  the  same  time,  a  party  of 
Russians,  under  the  command  of 
General  Goodo witch,  invaded  the 
province  of  Cuban,  and  attacked  a 
body  of  Turks  and  Circassians  about 
^,000  strong,  entrenched  in  a  for- 
tified camp,  at  the  town  of  Anapa, 
in  Circassia,  on  the  borders  of  Cir- 
cassia '  in  Asia.  The  Turks  and 
Circassians  made  a  gallant  defence 
with  great  resolution  ;but  at  length, 
both  town  and  camp  were  taken  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  by  an  assault,  which 
lasted  for  five  hours,  and  in  which 
great  numbers  were  slain  on  both 
sides.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  victory  was  stained  by  any  of 
those  cruelties  which  so  deeply  dis- 
graced theRussian  arms  at  Ismailo  w. 
A  great  number  of  Turks,  includ- 
ing the  commandingPasha  and  seve- 
ral other  general  officers  were  made 
prisoners.  Seventy-<)ne  pieces  of 
artillery  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  As  the  wealth  of 
the  adjacent  country  had  been  de- 
posited at  Anapa  as  a  place  of  safety, 


the  booty  of  which  they  becafnae 
the  masters,  was  immense.  Amonff 
the  prisoners  was  the  celebratea 
Shaik  Mansour,  whose  enthusiasm^ 
whether  feigned  or  real  (though 
most  probably  real)  had,  some  years 
previous  to  this  event,  excited  id 
those  parts  considerable  commo- 
tions. 

Anapa  being  the  last  place  of 
any  importance  held  by  the  Turks 
in  Cuban,  a  road  was  opened  for 
the  Russians  into  the  fairest  parts 
of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia; 

The  Grand  Seignior  himself, 
who  was  the  animating  soul  that 
had  hitherto  supported  the  present 
contest  with  Russia  under  so  many 
disasters,  as  well  as  the  Divan,  hard 
pressed  and  menaced  with  the  most 
imminent  dangers  on  the  side  of 
both  Asia  and  Europe,  and  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  popular  clamour 
and  some  symptoms  of  a  spirit  of 
insurrection  and  revolt  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  began  now  to  abandon 
all  ideas  of  continuing  the  war,  and 
to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Prince 
Potemkin  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign 1790,  but  which  had  hither- 
to been  rejected,  from  a  confi- 
dence in  the  vigorous  and  armed 
Interposition  of  the  allies,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach. 
But  Sweden  had  been  detached 
from  the  confederation;  Poland 
was  in  an  unsettled  and  even  dis- 
tracted state;  Prussia  could  not 
act,  even  had  she  been  more  for- 
ward to  action  against  Russia  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy  :-»and  in  England,  after 
all  the  preparation  that  had  been 
made,  ana  all  the  zeal  that  had 
been  displayed  by  the  minister,  in 
favour  of  the  Turks  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
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tbe  clamour  of  the  manufiicturen 
and  mercbanto  engaged  io  the  Rus* 
aiao  trade  was  so  great,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  war»  especially  with  a  power 
that  was  considered  as  an  old,  a  na- 
tural, and  a  beneficial  friend,  so  pre- 
valent throughout  the  nation,  that 
though  the  majorities  in  favour  of 
the  minister  on  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  armament  against  Russia 
amounted  almost  to  a  hundred,  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  relax,  and  to 
persuade  Prussia  and  Turkey  to  ac- 
commodate all  differences  with  the 
Empress,  according  to  the  plan 
which  she  had  proposed.  By  a 
peace  suddenly  concluded  at  Galatz, 
on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1791,  Russia 
retained  Oczakow  and  the  country 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper, 
which  had  belonged  to  Turkey  be- 
fore the  war.  The  latter  of  these 
rivers  was  to  be  the  boundary  of 
both  powers :  each  to  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river ;  and  each  to  erect  forti- 
fications on  its  respective  shores. 
Concerning  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  this  new  acquisition  to  the 
Russian  empire,  various  and  oppo- 
site opinions  were  entertained,  at 
least  various  arguments  were  urged 
on  the  different  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  an  account  of  which,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  our  Sketch  of 
British  History,  and  tbe  Debates  in 
Parliament. 

It  is  a  fdct  well  known  to  all  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  af- 


fairs of  Russia,  that  the  Empress  io 
all  her  plans,  whether  of  negociih' 
tion,  alliance,  or  war,  bad  con- 
stantly in  view  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire :  an  idea 
that  was  first  conceived  by  the  great 
and  comprehensive  mind  of  the 
Czar  Peter ;  and  of  which  the  ca- 
binet of  St.  Petersburg  has  never 
lost  sight  during  the  succeeding 
reigns,  to  this  day.    Her  interfer- 
ence, soon  after  her  accession  to 
jthe  throne,  in  the  affiurs  of  Poland, 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
reign,  was    connected    with    her 
grand  plan.  It  was  necessary  in  her 
wars  with  Turkey,  to  secure  for  her 
armies  the  resources  which  Poland 
afforded,  and  still  more,  that  the 
Poles  should  not  take  part  with  the 
Turks  against  her.    The  political 
circumstances  and  situation  of  En- 
rope,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
were  so  favourable  to  the  ambitions 
and  vast  designs  of  Catherine  when 
she  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  war  with  the  Turks,   that  it  is 
probable  she  did  not  think  at  that 
time  of  sheathing  the  sword  until 
she  should  be  in  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople.   The  resistance  of  the 
Turks,  more  vigorous  than  was  ap- 
prehended, contracted  her  views  to 
the  erections  of  Moldavia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Bessarabia,  into  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  for  her  great 
favourite   Prince  Potemkin,*  who 
had  become  an  object  of  great  jea- 
lousy 


*  As  a  eonsolation  to  Prince  Potemkin  under  his  disappointment  of  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty,  for  tbe  present,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Empress,  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  an  office  of  tbe  greatest  trust  and  power  in  the  empire,  and  which  likewife 
carried  in  it  a  shew  of  sovereignty ;  and  which  bad  never  been  filled  up  since  thfe 
days  of  the  celebrated  Mati4>pa.  Potemkin,  soon  after  the  peace,  died  suddenly,  by 
an  apoplettc  stroke,  to  which,  from  bis  manner  of  life,  be  must  have  been  peculiariy 
piedupoBed. 
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lousy  and  envy  to  the  Russian  cdurt> 
even  the  Grand  Duke  and  principal 
nobility  not  excepted ;  and  she  per- 
severed to  insist  on  the  retention 
of  OciakoWf  notwithstanding  me- 
inbrial  on  memorial,  and  remon- 
strance from  the  allies,  Hot,  it  m^y 
be  &irly  presumed  from  any  idea 


from  its  value,  when  balanced  with 
the  expence  and  the  danger  too 
attending  a  protraction  of  even  the 
mon  successful  war,  but  from  the 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  her  cha- 
racter, which  could  not  brook  an 
appearance  of  constraint  ID  any  part 
of  her  conduct. 

CHAP. 


Ftom  the  concnrrent  testimony  of  difierent  writers  of  credit,  it  sufficieirtly  ap- 
pears that  there  are  many  sovereigns  who  do  not  possess  revenues  e^nal  to  those 
which  Potemkin  spent ;  and  that  his  luxury  equalled  thi^t  of  an  aitcient  Persiaii  Sa- 
trap, or  Roman  Pro-consul.  Few  princes  gave  an  audience  wHh  more  state.  Some 
Uvonian  gentlemen,  of  very  high  rank,  who  went  to  Petersburg  on  alhirs  of  ira- 
pcirt^nce,  found  him  in  an  undress,  playing  at  cards  with  his  nieces.  When  they 
vere  announced,  he  scarcely  deignecl  to  look  at  them;  and,  continuing  fak  game, 
dismisssed  them  without  any  other  compliment  or  ceremony  than  an. ordinary  sa- 
late.  When  he  thought  proper  to  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers,  they 
found  him  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  So  rapid  and  so  long  a  career  could 
Act  indeed  have  been  supported  but  by  a  man  of  great  talents  and  firmness  of  cha- 
laeter. — Having  become  master  of  the  Russian  empire,  he  increased  its  internal 
weakness,  while  he  added  to  its  external  glory.  We  have  already  seeiv  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  Empress  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
I>isappointed  of  this,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  several  other  plans  of  independem^d^ 
such  as  being  raised  to  the  Duchy  of  Courland^  &c.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
teaving  to  his  heirs  the  rich  territory  of  Sim'Ua  in  Poland,  which  contains  30,000  sern. 
His  whole  property  amounted  to  about  seven  millions  sterling. — As  the  repeated 
ine  bf  strong  cordials  prevents  the  natural  eflfect  of  ordinary  refreshment,  so  a  satiety 
ef  riches,  pleasures,  honours,  power,  and  almost  of  great  and  suceessful  edterprlats, 
left  Prince  Potemkin  in  a  state  of  dissatisfiUstion,  uneasiness,  and  melancholy,  and 
inspired  his  mind  with  longing  desires  after  some  gratification  yet  unknown-^some* 
what  new,  vast,  and  unbounded.  The  caprices  and  eccentricities  of  Potemkin  gave  cre- 
dibility to  what  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  other  ancient  writers,  of  the  freaks  and  tt- 
travagancies  of  so  man^^  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
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CHAP.  VL 


SUmmikm  of  Polamd  mi  the  Close  o/Vi90.  Polmmd  ireaied  wiik 
kmee  hy  ike  Cmmris  o/Peiersbmrg  mmd  FUmua,  Sctumd  PoUcy  of  mm 
AUitmee  beiweem  Poimmd  mmd  Pnusta.  Ummsuml  Comdeseemdemee  ^ 
ike  Comrit  of  Viewmm  mmd  Peienkmrg.  Awmkemed  Sphii  mmd  Pdrt- 
otitrnt  of  ike  Polisk  Kmiiom,  Aboiiiimm  of  ike  penmamemi  comrndl,  mmd 
EMimbtishmemi  of  m  penmmmemi  IHei  n  Polamd,  Comcessioms  to  ike 
Poles  by  tke  Rmssimms  mmd  Amsirimms.  Augwumiaiiom  of  ike  MUiimrf 
siremgtk  of  Polamd.  Siimaiiom  ofyorikerm  amd  Easierm  Europe  mi  ike 
Comumemeemumi  of  1790,  Skeiek  ofm  iVVir  ComsiUmiiomfavomrableio 
ike  Liberiy  mmd  kmppimess  of  mil  rmmks.  Exeiies  Jealousy  amd  Almnm 
im  ike  Comrts  of  Berlim  mmd  Peiersbmrg,  Kimg  of  Prussia  demummds 
ike  Cestum  of  Dmmizick  amd  Tkonu  Ckaracier,  CircumiStameeStamd 
Comduei  of  ike  Kimg  of  Poimmd.  Pmirioiic  Ardour  qf  tke  Poles  of 
all  Ramks.  Decrees  of  tke  Polisk  Diet  im  favour  of  ike  Comamoms. 
Tke  Meetiug  of  tke  Polisk  Staies  ckamged  imio  a  Diet  of  Comfedermc- 
iiom  ;  im  wkuk  all  qnestioms  are  to  be  decided  by  a  Majority.  J%e 
Diet  opemed  by  ike  Kimg  im  Persom,  Tke  Diet  absolves  tke  Kimg  fhnm 
kis  Coromaiiom  Oaik.  Debates  im  tke  Diet.  Tke  Kimg  amd  tke  Diet 
aeeepi,  iciih  tke  Solemtmity  of  am  OolA,  ike  New  Comstttutiom. 


THE  thoation  of  Poland  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1790,  was 
become  extremely  critical.  The 
Polish  nation  was  full  of  resent- 
ment  at  the  thraldom  in  which  it  bad 
been  held,  ever  since  the  dismem- 
bennent  of  the  kingdom  in  1773, 
by  its  three  neighbouring  powers, 
Rossia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and 
had,  from  that  fatal  epocha,  been 
watching  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence for  an  opportunity  to  break 
the  fetters  of  this  ignominious  bon- 
dage; but  near  fifteen  years  elapsed 
before  the  least  ray  of  hope  ap- 
peared. It  was  not  until  the  am- 
bition of  the  two  principal  op- 
pressors of  Poland  had  inyolyed 
them  in  a  war  with  the  Turkish 
empire,  that  the  patriotic  party  in 
Poland,  long  silent  and  ioactife 
through  the  consciousness  of  its  in* 
ability  to  speak  or  to  act  to  any 
effectual  purpose,  began  at  last  to 
conceive  that  the  period  was  come 
when  an  attempt  might  be  made 


with  some  confidence  of  success,  to^. 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  those  op- 
pressors» 

The  courts  of  Petersburg  and 
Vienna  bad  recently  exhibited  a 
strikiii|»  proof  of  the  contempt  in 
which  IheY  Md  the  P^ish  govern- 
ment.  WiUMHileondeecendingtothe 
usual  fQirani^ly  ««tablisbed  between 
separati^  stales^  of  requesting  pop. 
missioa>  or  even  giving  previous 
notice^  ther  had  stationed  two  large 
bodies  of  their  res^pective  troops  on 
the  Polish  territory.  Such  an  in- 
fringement of  territorial  rights,  had 
been  further  aggravated  by  a  pro- 
posal to  assemble  a  diet,  in  order  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  against  the 
Porte  with  those  two  powers; 
whose  intentions  to  expel  the  Turks 
from  Europe,  had  raised  no  little 
alarm  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
particulariy  in  Poland:  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  could  not  view 
without  the  most  serious  concam, 
the  depression  of  a  power,  of  which 
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St  was  die  evident  interest  to  con- 
tribute as  speedily  and  vigorously 
as  possible  to  its  emancipation. 
Fortunately  for  the  projects  enter- 
tained by  the  Poles,  that  power 
•which  had  co-operated  with  the 
two  others  in  their  subjugation, 
was  not  at  this  time  on  the  like 
tprms  of  union  with  his  former 
associates.  The  dread  of  that  in^ 
crease  of  their  power  which  must 
arise  from  the  conquest  of  the  Tur* 
kish  dominions  in  Europe,  had 
awakened  his  jealousy  of  them,  and 
disposed  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
unite  with  Poland  in  counteracting 
a  scheme,  which,  if  carried  into 
execution,  would  render  Russia  and 
Austria  the  arbiters  of  those  parts 
of  the  European  world,  and  estab- 
lish a  superiority  over  him,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  was  easy  to 
foresee. 

Prompted  by  these  considerations, 
the  court  of  Berlin  resolved  to  act 
an  opposite  part  to  that  which  it 
had  taken  at  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland.  That  spacious,  fertile,  and 
populous  country,  now  appeared  in 
its  true  light ;  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia 
to  extend  its  empire  to  the  west, 
and  to  stretch  its  influence  at  once 
into  the  north  and  into  Germany. 
The  Poles  were  rio  less  convinced, 
that  if  the  Prussian  monarch  con- 
ducted himself  on  principles  of 
sound  in tere|8t,  he  would  always  re- 
gard them  in  the  light  of  a  most 
useful  ally:  one  from  whom  he 
could  not  reasonably  entertain  the 
least  apprehension  of  instability  in 
his  determinations  to  remain  faith- 
fully such,  and  whose  interests  were 
intimately  blended  with'  his  own, 
•while  the  insatiable  thirst  of  in- 
crease of  territory  continued  to 
actuate  the  two  imperial   courts. 


This  indeed    was  the    invariable 
opinion  of  most  politicians,  who 
foresaw  that  whatever  acquisitions 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  might 
make  by    a  partition    of  Poland, 
they  would  never  contribute   so 
firmly  to  its  strength  and  preserva- 
tion, as  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Polish  monarchy.  The 
larjgest    shares    in   that  partition 
would,  as  in   the  antecedent  dis- 
memberment,  be  those  of  Russia 
and  Austria :  the  power  of  which 
would  increase  much  more  than 
proportionably  to  that  of  Prussia* 
Thus,  all  circumstances  duly  weigh- 
ed, the  court  of  Berlin  would  gain 
more  by  making  a  common  cause 
with  Poland,  than  by  entering  into 
a  confederacy,  against  it  with  its 
enemies,  who  probably  would  find 
pretexts  to  unite  afterwards  against 
nim.  Therapacity  of  Russia,  on  the 
^ne  side,  and  the  resentments  of 
Austria  on  the  other,  might  not 
only  deprive  the  house  of  Branden- 
burgh   of  its  newly-acquired  pos* 
sessions  in  Poland,  but  even  of  its 
German  conquests  from  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  reduce  it  at  last  to  its 
electorate  and  mere  title  of  Mar- 
grave. .  Nor  were  the  Poles  igno- 
rant of  the  jealousies  entertained 
of  Russia  by  the   two   northern 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
This    latter,  through  the  enmity   , 
subsisting  between  the  nobility  and 
the  King,  was  in  a  state  of  internal 
dissention,  that  greatly  weakened 
its  natural  strength  ;  and  the  for- 
mer had,  for  a  series  of  years,  la* 
boured  under  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sia.   But  the  spirited  exertions  of 
the  Swedish    monarch  had  com- 
jpletely  defeated  the  attempts  of  the 
nobility  to  restore  the  former  aris- 
tocracy; and  his  equitable  and  pa- 
triotic regulations  m  favour  ot  the 
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Goinmoniy  had  entirely  secured 
them  in  hiB  interest.  Denmark 
too,  it  was  well  understood,  would 
gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  to 
throw  off  its  dependence  on  Russia. 
7hus  it  appeared  that,  with  a  pro* 
per  degree  of  policy  and  good  ma- 
nagement, many  enemies  might  be 
opposed  to  Russia  in  the  north, 
while  occupied  in  the  south  with 
the  Turks;  who,  though  frequently 
defeated,  still  maintained  the  con* 
test  with  both  the  Austriansandthe 
Kussians  with  unabated  courage 
and  vigour. 

In  the  diet  that  opened  in  Oc- 
tober 1788,  the  preponderance  of 
the  Prussian  over  the  Russian  party, 
had  been  so  strong  and  manifest, 
that  the  court  o£  Petersburg  had 
been  compelled  explicitly  to  give 
way  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Poles 
as  well  as  that  of  Vienna.  These 
powers  had  been  requested  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  Polish 
territories,  and  to  indemnify  the 
inhabitantfi  of  the  districts  where 
they  had  been  stationed,  for  the  da- 
mages they  had  suffered.  They 
{iromised  compliance  in  a  style  of 
4»nciliation  and  regard  to  which 
they  had  been  long  disused.  What 
doubtless  contributed  to  this  con- 
descendence in  those  two  haughty 
eonrts,  was  the  remonstrances  to 
that  of  Petersburg  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and 
die  appreliension  of  his  hostile  in- 
ientions  if  they  were  not  duly  at- 
teoodedto.  Encoori^d  by  the  part 
which  be  liad  ao  ostensibly  token, 
the  diet  and  lihe  vhoie  aation  Mt 
a  renovation  ei  that  uncient  spirit 
wkioh  had  ones  ao- strikingly  dia- 
racterized  the  Polish  nation.  They 
took  a  step  on  this  joecasion^  whioh 
proved  how  earnestly  they  wore 
datetmined  to  purBue  Abe  'most  n- 


goroua  measures.  They  resolve4 
that  their  sittings  should  continue 
till  the  military  plans  that  were  for 
the  public  defence  had  been  coow 
pleted ;  they  instituted  a  new  der 
partment  for  the  organization  of 
the  army,  from  which  every  one 
was  excluded  that  lay  under  auapji- 
cion  of  partiality  to  Russia;  and  a 
scheme  of  taxation  was  framed,  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  tba 
numerous  forces  that  had  beea. 
voted.  These  different  resolutions 
were  carried  with  a  vigour  and  do* 
cision  that  overwhelmed  every  ape^ 
cies  of  opposition.  The  few  parti- 
zans  of  Russia  remaining  in  the  diet» 
whether  they  acted  from  sordid  au^ 
tives,  from  the  dread  of  offending 
Russia,  and  of  not  being  able  finally 
to  resist  her  vengeance,  or  whetlier 
they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the 
Prussian  declarations  in  favour  of 
Poland,  notwithstanding  their 
warmth  and  frequency,  or  from 
whatever  cause  their  oppositioa 
might  proceed,  they  wero  con- 
stantly overpowered  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority. 

There  still  existed,  however,  a 
powerful  impedunent  to  the  pa- 
triotic xeal  of  the  diet;  namely, 
the  permanent  council,  instituted 
in  177 J.  This  council  was  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  state  • 
during  the  intervals  between  ihe 
sittings  of  the  diet ;  which,  meet- 
ing '  only  once  in  two  years,  and 
sitting  only  six  weeks,  oouJd  exar- 
cise  but  little  control  on  this  oonar 
cil.  It  owedits  ioatttntion  to  Eiia> 
aian  policy;  and  its  memhecaat'thia 
•period  were  not  considecedaa  auf!- 
^iently  inclined  to  support  tlie 
measures  of  the. popular  party,  ffar 
this  reason  the  diet  came  to  a-id»- 
ieraunatien  to  suppness  it,  not^ 
artthstanding  ithe  reaionabraDcas  joi 
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the  King,  who  ebdeavoured  by 
every  argument  he  was  able  to  al- 
lege, to  prevent  their  giving  80 
marked  an  offence  to  the  court  of 
Petersburg.  In  lieu  of  this  council, 
they  proposed  to  establish  a  perma^ 
nent  diet,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  the  members  of 
which  should  continue  their  ses- 
sion^ till  the  meeting  of  another. 
Thus  the  power,  as  well  as  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation,  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  its  represent 
tatives ;  by  which  means  it  would 
be  rendered  highly  difficult  for  any 
foreign  court  to  influence  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
disapprobation  expressed  by  the 
King  at  this  conduct  of  the  diet, 
arose  from  his  apprehensions  that 
the  ardour  with  which  the  majority 
was  at  present  animated,  might  lead 
them  to  9till  more  precipitate  mea- 
sures, before  the  various  plans  that 
had  been  resolved  upon  had  been 
carried  into  a  sufficient  degree  of 
trial,  to  warrant  the  hopes  that  had 
been  formed  from  them,  and  to  en- 
court^  their  prosecution. 

The  year  1789  was  consumed  in 
a  variety  of  discussions  by  the  diet, 
on  the  means  of  obtaining  those 
ends  which  the  patriotic  party  had 
now  more  earnestly  in  view  than 
ever,  and  of  which  the  situation  of 
Europe,  especially  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  seemed  to  countenance 
their  sanguine  expectation.  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  the  two  powers  of 
which  only  they  stood  now  in 
dread«  were  too  deeply  engaged  in 
their  Turkish  schemes,  to  think  of 
any  other*  This  appeared,  there- 
fore, the  most  auspicious  season  to 
enforce  their  demands,  that  the 
Russian  troops  should  evacuate  Po- 
land, and  the  Emperor  indemnify 
the  tnhabitanta  of  the  Polish  dis- 


tricts, occupied  by  his  soldiery. 
Both  of  these  demands  were  punc* 
tually  complied  with,  to  the  great 
satismction  of  the  Poles,  who  now 
began  to  feel  a  consequence,  to 
which  they  bad  many  years  beeti 
utter  strangers,  and  no  less  to  the 
astonishment  of  their  neighbours, 
who  had  so  long  been  used  to  be^ 
hold  them  as  a  nation  subdued  both 
in  spirit  and  the  means  of  commands 
ing  respect. 

Various  motives  concurred,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  render  them  ae 
expeditious  as  their  finances  would 
permit,  in  augmenting  their  mrK- 
tary  strength,  upon  which  they 
daily  became  more  conscious  their 
ultimate  reliance  must  be  placed. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  was 
the  necessary  compliment  insisted 
on  by  the  patriotic  party ;  nor  di4 
this  appear  to  the  clear  sighted 
more  than  a  bare  sufficiency  to  co- 
operate with  their  Prussian  ally,  on 
a  presumption  that  he  would  cocw 
tinue  unshaken  in  his  new  co«-  ' 
nexion  with  Poland.  The  two  im^ 
perial  courts  would,  it  was  not 
doubted,  rather  sacrifice  their  pro- 
jects of  aggrandizement  on  the 
side  of  Turkey,  than  give  up  the 
possession  of  those  large  and  valua- 
ble provinces  they  had  acquired 
in  Poland,  and  the  loss  of  which 
they  looked  upon  as  inevitable, 
were  the  Poles  to  establish  a  more 
orderly  government  in  their  coun- 
try and  retain  their  connexion  with 
Prussia.  The  Pprte  was  no  less  ap* 
prized  of  these  apprehensions  en 
the  part  of  those  hostile  courts 
than  the  other  European  poweiPa 
seemed  also  to  be  at  this  period, 
and  derived  from  thenoe  the 
strongest  motives  to  bear  wp  un- 
dauntedly against  the  pressciveef 
those  formidBble  enemies.    It  ibad 
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recourse  at  the  same  time  to  nego- 
ciatioDS  with  Prussia  f^nd  Sweden ; 
and  with  these  powers  coQtracted 
an  alliance,  to  which  the  consi- 
deration that  Poland  had  now  at- 
tainedy  entitled  it  to  become  a 
party. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of 
those  parts  of  Europe  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1790.  So 
confident  was  the  popular  party  in 
Poland  in  the  hopefulness  of  their 
actual  situation,  that  they  now  ven- 
tured to  take  a  step  which  at  once 
disclosed  their  views,  and  proved 
no  less  satisfactory  to  their  well- 
wishers  than  alarming  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  spirit  of  liberty  that 
had  been  studiously  diffused  through 
all  classes  of  the  community,  was 
now  risen  so  high,  that  the  only  me* 
thod  of  securing  their  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  those  who  were  pro- 
jecting the  alterations  in  govern- 
ment, was  evidently  to  accompany 
.them 'with  such  benefits  to  the  mid- 
dling and  'even  to  the  inferior 
classe8,as  might  deeply  in  terest  them 
in  their  support.  Happily  for  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  the 
Polish  nation,  though  highly  desi- 
rous of  such  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment as  should  put  an  end  to  the 
oppressive  powers  of  the  great, 
were  at  the  same  time  sincerely  in- 
clined to  be  satisfied  with  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  freedom,  and  har- 
boured no  other  propensity  than  to 
be  delivered  from  that  personal 
thraldom  in  which  they  had  been 
80  tyrannically  held  for  ages.  This 
was  the  disposition  precisely  re- 
quired for  the  introduction  of 
those  liberal  plans  in  contemplation 
with  those  active  but  prudent  indi- 
viduals, to  whom  all  men  now 
looked  up  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation. 


Conformably  to  these  sentiments^ 
the  friends  of  the  people  knowing 
that  they  were  preparing  an  a£ 
dress  to  the  diet,  wherein  they  pro- 
posed to  claim  a  number  of  immu- 
nities hitherto  denied  to  thero^ 
exerted  their  influence  with  so 
much  ability  and  discretion  among 
the  popular  classes,  that  no  claims 
were  made  but  those  to  which 
they  were  in  strict  equity  entitled; 
not  subversive  of  any  justly-es- 
tablished rights,  and  duly  and 
strictly  consistent  with  legal  subor- 
dination. 

They  demanded  security  of  per- 
son and  property,  both  for  natives 
and  foreigners    of  their    degree. 


the  abrogation  of  the  laws  exdu 
ing  the  commons  from  civile  eccle- 
siastical, and  military  preferments; 
that  inhabitants  of  cities  should  be 
subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction. (if 
their  own  magistrates,  and  these  to 
the  assessorial  courts  of  the  king; 
that  the  commons  should  have  the 
liberty  of  communicating  th^ir 
ideas  on  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasmry, 
and  to  those  for  foreign  a£Burs; 
and  that  what  those  declared  just 
and  reasonable,  should  be  made 
law :  that  every  city  should  have 
the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  the 
diet,  and  of  charging  them  with 
proper  instructions ;  that  the  an- 
cient privileges  of  the  cities,  se* 
curing  to  them  a  certain  influence 
in  the  government,  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  to  them,  and  occa- 
sionally increased  according  to  tlxe 
propriety  of  circumstances;  thai  in 
all  commissions  wherein  mercantfle 
knowledge  was  required,commopers 
should  be  appointed  as  well  as  no» 
bles ;  that  the  supreme  cborta  for 
cities  should  consist  of  an  eaual 
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number  of  nobles  and  commons; 
that  the  order  of  nobility  should 
no  longer  regard  that  of  the  com- 
mons with  contempt ;  that  a  noble 
should  not  derogate  from  the  rights 
of  his  birth,  when,  either  to  obtain 
an  honest  subsistence,  or  to  be  use- 
fully employed,  he  embraced  a  pro- 
fession hitherto  reputed  fit  only  for 
a  commoner ;  but  that  these  rights 
should  avail  him  in  all  respects  as 
before^  and  that  he  might  also  suc- 
ceed to  the  families  of  commoners 
as  they  in  return  might  inherit  of 
nobles,  when  any  portion  of  inhe- 
ritance fell  to  them  by  contract  of 
marriage. 

•  There  was  a  time  and  that  not 
distant  from  the  memory  of  every 
member  of  the  diet,  when  petitions 
of  this  nature  would  have  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  scorn,  and 
indignation :  but  this  unhappy  time 
.was  DO  more,  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature  had  so  far  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
that  to  the  high  credit  of  their  un- 
derstanding and  integrity,  the  de- 
mands, of  the  commons  were  re- 
ceived in  the  ipost  gracious  manner. 
But  while  they  met  with  the  most 
favourable  reception  at  Warsaw, 
the  intelligence  of  this  transaction, 
as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the  courts  of 
Petersburg  and  Berlin,  excited  the 
highest  displeasure  and  alarm,  It 
now  became  obvious  to  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  ministries,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Polish  nation  were  de- 
termined to  go  every  length  for  the 
attainment  of  independence  ;  and 
that,  unless  the  speediest  and  most 
powerful  impediments  were  thrown 
m  their  way  they  would  inevitably 
carry  their  point.  So  earnest  in- 
deed was  the  diet  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  design,  that  in  a  plan 
drawn  up  by  coupt  Potocki  for  a 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


reform  of  the  Polish  constitution, 
all  those  parts  of  it  that  had  occa'' 
fiioned  the  confusions  and  misfoi^ 
tunes  of  the  kingdom   had  beeh 
cautiously  rejected,  and  a  systenfi 
formed  that  would  e£Pectually  ob- 
viate them  in  future.     This  plan', 
though  it  retained  the  article. of 
election  to  the  crown,  included  a 
number  of  precautions  to  render  it 
secure  from  disorders,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom.  It  also  held  out  material  pri- 
vileges to  the  people  at  large,  by 
conferring  on  landholders  the  right 
of  giving  their  suiffirages  in  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives.     It  limited 
the  duration  of  diets  to  the  term  of 
two  years;    at  the  expiration   of 
which,  the  members  were  to  lay  an  . 
account  of  their   conduct   before 
their  constituents.    It  required  the  ^ 
unanimous  consent  of  the  diet,  in 
framing  all  fundamental  laws ;  but, 
three-fourths  only  of  the  votes  in 
the  enacting  political  decrees,  and 
in  questions  of  foreign  alliances  and 
treaties :  two  thirds  in  the  business 
of  taxes  and  impositions;  and  a  sim- 
ple plurality  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.    It  assigned  the  preservation 
of  the  laws,  and  the  whole  powers 
of  the  executive  department  to  the 
King  and  council,  the  members  of 
which  should  be  responsible  to  tlie 
diet.     The  tribunals  acting  by  the 
authority  of  this  assembly  were  to 
remain,  but  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction to  be  strictly  defined  and  as- 
certained. 

This  was  an  outline  of  govern- 
ment that  afibrded  universal  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  patriotic  and  well- 
intentioned  part  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. Few  indeed  were  those  not 
included  in  this  number.  Still, 
however,  the  uncertainty  attend^ 
ing  all  great  enterprizes,  occasioned 

/  much 
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much  aDxiety  in  the  councils  of 
those  who  governed  the  motions  of 
the  diet.  A  treaty  of  alliance  and 
reciprocal  defence  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Poland  and  Prus* 
siai  towards  the  close  of  march. 
Stanislaus  on  this  occasion  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Prussian  monarch, 
which  was  conceived  in  the  warm- 
est terms  of  amity  and  confidence  : 
it  chiefly  related  to  some  disputed 
points  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Polish  territories  and 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  by  means  of 
the  river  Vistula.  In  the  answer 
to  this  letter  the  King  of  Prussia 
attributed  all  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  trade  of  Poland  with 
that  city,  to  its  remaining  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  Poland  ;  and  he 
explicitly  requested  its  cession,  to- 
gether with  Thorn,  to  himself;  in 
consideration  of  which  he  offered  a 
large  abatement  of  the  duties  on 
the  Polish  commerce  to  that  city 
through  his  dominions.  This  open 
avowal  of  his  expectations  from 
Poland  was  not  calculated,  how- 
ever, to  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  King  and  the  diet  in  the  strong 
protestations  of  his  attachment  to 
their  interests,  with  which  he  ac- 
companied this  letter.  They  plainly 
perceived  what  a  price  he  exacted 
tor  the  friendship  he  had  shewn 
them,  at  a  time  when  it  was  appa- 
rent that  he  no  less  needed  theirs, 
if  he  meant  to  act  wisely  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  secure  himself  from  the 
future  dangers  to  which  it  was  far 
from  improbable  he  would  be  ex- 
l^osed  from  the  conjoined  ambi- 
tion of  the  two  imperial  courts. 
Nor  did  the  present  period  seem 
in  the  least  to  (Countenance  the 
disjunction  of  big  interests  from 
those  of  Poland.  One  of  those  two 
powers  was  negpciatiDg  a  peace 


with  the  Porte,  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  other  would  short- 
ly  follow  that  example ;  in  which 
case  the  court  of  Berlin  would  be 
reduced  to  make  its  option  between 
a  renewal  of  its  former  connexion 
with  those  powers,  or  a  confirma- 
tion of  its  present  engagement  with 
Poland.  Another  motive,  no  less 
weighty,  occurred  at  this  very  time 
to  press  upon  Prussia  the  propriety, 
if  not  the  necessity,  of  making  a 
common  cause  with  the  Poles. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  not  withstand- 
ing the  spirited  exertions  he  had 
not  ceased  to  make  against  Russia, 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  ^nd 
the  present  campaign,  had  met  with 
so  many  disasters,  both  at  land'and 
sea,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish hisTurkish  ally,  and  conclude, 
as  already  noticed,  a  peace  with 
Russia ;  which  was  by  those  means 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  an  ene- 
my, whosie  proximity  to  the  Ru^iah 
seat  of  empire,  and  whose  personal 
abilities  and  resentments  would, 
notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of 
his  strength,  always  render  him  an 
object  of  alarm.  But  the  court  of 
Berlin,  blinded  by  its  usual  rapaci- 
ty, still  adhered  with  undiminishcNl 
pertinacity  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
two  cities  in  question,  to  the  deep 
concern  of  the  diet,  which  was  con- 
vinced that  Prussia  was  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  actual  circumstances  of 
things,  to  insist  that  Poland  should 
consent  to  make  a  joint  sacrifice  of 
its  interest  and  dignity,  in  order  to 
procure  an  ally  whose  fidelity  it  had 
every  reason  to  consider  as  extreme- 
ly precarious.  This  conduct  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  convinced  the  FqIA^ 
that  they  must  place  their  chki^- 
reliance  on  themselves  in  the  pnN 
sent  exigency  of  their  affairs;  and 
that,  althoagh  the  eourt  of  Berib 
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might  cherish  the  prospect  of  ren- 
dering Poland  instrumental  in  for- 
warding its  own  designs,  it  would 
not  take  an  active  par^  against  its 
former  allies ;  and  would  even  ex- 
pect a  remuneration  for  its  forbear- 
ing to  thwart  the  plans  that  were 
now  in  agitation  in  the  diet.  Thus 
they  found  themselves  in  reality 
alone  and  unsupported  in  the  spi- 
rited resolutions  they  had  taken, 
partly  from  the  expectations  of 
meeting  with  a  warm,  as  well  as 
powerful  friend,  in  the  Prussian 
monarch.  But  they  had  now  gone 
80  far,  that  they  judged  it  equally 
disgraceful  and  imprudent  not  to 
proceed.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  diet. 
Conscious  that  Russia  would  wreak 
Its  resentment  upon  them  as  soon 
as  it  was  disengaged  from  its  con- 
test with  the  Turks,  they  clearly 
saw  .the  indispensable  obligation 
they  were  under  of  hastening,  with 
all  celerity,  to  the  crisis  they  had 
fixed  upon,  and  which  they  man- 
fully hoped  to  render,ithroueh  their 
unanimity  and  courage,  the  basis  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try at  home,  and  of  its  effectual 
preservation  against  all  attempts 
from  abroad.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Poland  at  this  interesting  period 
abounded  with  individuals  of  the 
most  determined  resolution  to  make 
the  roost  desperate  efforts  for  the 
recovery  of  their  former  independ- 
ence. Nor  was  the  diet  deficient 
in  men  of  equally  splendid  and 
Aolfd  abilities.  The  great  occasion 
£>r  which  th^y  were  wanted  seem- 
jed  to  have  called  them  forth,  and 
they  were  justly  reputed  equal  to 
the  task  they  had  undertaken,  and 
fully  capable  of  performing  it,  if 
possible,  amidst  the  ipnumerable 
oifficulties  tt  was  clearly  foreseen 


they  would  have  to  encounter. 
The  King,  by  his  personal  character 
and  accomplishments,  was  well 
qualified  to  preside  over  such  an 
undertaking.  His  understanding 
was  sound,  his  manners  were  most 
affable  and  engaging ;  his  disposi- 
tion sincere,  frank,  and  generous ; 
and  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  a 
ready  and  commanding  eloquence. 
He  was  not  understood,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  to  possess  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  political 
resolution  and  firmness ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  these 
abilities  are  of  no  avail,  and  in 
which  they  might  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  a  foolish  obstinacy.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  m  which 
Stanislaus  was  placed .  He  appears 
to  have  done  all  that  coula  have 
been  done  in  prudence,  or  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 
He  owed  his  exaltation  to  the  good 
offices  of  the  Empress  of  Russia ; 
and  he  repaid  the  obligation  with 
all  the  gratitude  of  a  prince  who 
could  not  forget  the  stronger  ties 
that  bound  him  to  his  people.  But 
fortune,  that  placed  him  on  a 
throne,  left  him,  as  it  were,  to  fill 
it  without  any  other  support  than 
that  of  his  own  innate  worth  and 
dignity :  every  eventual  circum- 
stance militated  against  him.  He 
was  surrounded  at  home  with  con- 
fusions and  discords,  which  he  was 
not  invested  with  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  controul;  while  he  was 
assailed  from  abroad  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  three  greatest  poten- 
tates in  the  north,  linked  togeiher 
by  the  basest  motives  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  councils  of  Sovereigns. 
Dissimulation,  duplicity  and  trea- 
chery, were  the  weapons  with 
which  they  first  endeavoured  to 
compass  their  iniquitous  designs. 
J  2  When, 
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Wlien,  through  patience  and  pru- 
dence, he  had  nearly  blunted  these, 
they  attacked  him  with  open  force, 
and  compelled  him  by  irresistible 
vioience  to  yield  to  the  most  shaibe- 
1c£s  combination  of  fraud  aod  op- 
prcjfsioD  that  ever  was  witnessed  in 
Christendom.  Risen  by  his  invin- 
cible perseverance  superior  to  this 
long  and  arduous  trial,  he  now  be- 
gan to  flatter  himself  that  fate  had 
possibly  reserved  him  to  repair  the 
bhattered  fortunes  of  his  ruined 
country.  But  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal  he  judiciously  resolved  to 
tread  with  an  equally  cautious  and 
firm  step  in  the  most  dangerous 
path  wherein  the  ardent  wishes  of 
his  people  had  engaged  him.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  he  was 
able  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
many  of  his  associates  in  this  peril- 
ous undertaking,  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing no  measures  but  after  the  most 
patient  and  mature  deliberation. 

Influenced  by  the  King's  advice 
and  escample,  the  diet  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  in 
the  adoption  of  the  divers  measures 
offered  to  their  consideration.  It 
was  not  till  the  close  of  August  that 
explicit  mention  was  made  of,  the 
succession  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  So  waiy 
had  the  King  shewn  himself  in  this 
business,  that  he  waited  to  declare 
himself  till  the  consent  of  the  diet 
to  this  proposal  had  been  formally 
obtained.  He  then  informed  them, 
that,  conformably  to  the  laws,  he 
had  resolved  never  to  have  brought 
forward  any  person  as  successor  to 
the  Polish  crown;  nor  would  he 
countenance  such  an  idea,  unless 
he  were  convinced  it  met  with  the 

feneral  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
or  this  end  he  would  propMe  a 


convocation  of  the  Provincial  As- 
semblies, in  order  to  afibrd  an  op* 
portunity  to  the  people  of  Poland, 
lawfully  convened,  to  declare  in  a 
public  and  solemn  manner  theiir 
resolution  to  acqui^ce  in  the  no- 
mination of  a  successor  to  the  crown 
during  the  life  of  the  reigning 
Prince.  Pursuant  to  this  admoni- 
tion, the  meeting  of  these  Assemb- 
lies was  decreed  by  the  diet ;  but  so 
great  was  the  affection  of  the  pub- 
lic for  the  King,  that  a  majority  of 
the  leading  members  in  the  diet, 
and  the  principal  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces, requested  that  one  of  hii 
own  nephews  should  be  nonunated 
to  the  succession;  but  the  Kmg 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  were 
such  a  nomination  to  take  place,  he 
should  lay  himself  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  the  author  of  this 
great  innovation,  with  the  sole  view 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  and  nol 
from  patriotic  motives.  He  there^ 
fore  advised  them  to  let  their  choice 
fall  upon  the  Elector  of  Saxooj, 
a  prince  whose  personal  character 
was  highly  esteemed,  whose  rank; 
power,  and  faroOy  connexions  reor 
dered  him  greatly  respected,  and 
who  was  bom  a  Pole,  and  known 
to  entertun  a  predUection  for  hit 
country. 

This  extraordinary  instance  of 
disinterestedness  in  amonarch,  who 
might  with  the  strictest  equity  have 
avuled  himself  of  the  psurtiality  of 
his  countrymen,  did  him  the -most 
singular  honour,  and  confirmed  thai 
opinion  of  his  patriotism  and  mo- 
deration, solong  and  so  justly  estab- 
lished in  Europe.  But  the  measure 
itself  occasioned  the  deepest  alarm 
in  the  three  courts  interested  in 
perpetuating  the  ^  effects  of  an  iH 
government  in  Poland.  Thej. 
could  not. fail  to  perceive,  that  the 
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motive  which  actuated  the  Polish 
nation  in  this  fundamental  infringe- 
ment of  their  constitution,  was,  to 
exclude  their  neighbours  from  all 
interference  in  their  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  to  recover  that  independ- 
ence which  they  had  lost  through 
those  intestine  confusions  that  in* 
variably^  arose   on  the  demise  of 
their  Kings,  or  proceeded  from  the 
disorderly  construction  of  their  go- 
vernment.    This  first  and  most  es- 
sential step  to  emerge  from  a  situ- 
ation which  had  so  long  subjected 
ihero  to, the  tyrannical  controul  of 
those   in^perious  neighbours,  was 
accordingly  viewed  by  them  as  an 
attempt  against  their  usurpations, 
which,    if  not ,  timely    repressed, 
.might  terminate  finally  in  a  total 
overthrow  of  that  domineering  sys- 
tem which  had  at  first  prompted  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland ;    and 
probably  would  never  cease  until  it 
had  accomplished  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  kingdom, 
by  a  final  division  of  all  its  remain- 
ing parts  among  those  rapacious 
.invaders. 

Such  being  the  intimate  persua- 
sion of  the  Poles,  and  indeed  of  all 
Europe,  it  was  now  incumbent  on^ 
them,  after  this  unequivocal  mani- 
festation of  their  designs,  to  pre- 
pare against  the  worst  that  might 

.happen,  and  to  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  to  resist  the  efforts  that 
would  infallibly  be  made  to  replace 
them  in  a  state  of  subjection.  The 
augmentation  of  the  army  conti- 
nued with  indefatigable  diligence 

.on  the  part  of  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  that  department ;  and 
the  commonalty  at  large  seemed  no 
less  eager  to  second  the  intentions 

.  of  their  rulers.  The  levies  of  troops 

^  were  made  with  all  facility,  and  . 

'  consisted  of  the  choicest  men  in  the 


nation.      The  ancient  inveteracy 
between  the  Russians  pnd  the  Poles 
operated  powerfully  among  the  lat- 
ter, and  animated  even  the  very 
lowest  classes  to  come  forwards  and 
partake  of  the  honour  of  becoming 
the  champions  of  their  country. 
Ideas  of  this  nature  pervaded  the- 
whole  nation.      Those  who  were 
witnesses  at  this  time  of  the  prodi- 
gious ardour  that  inflamed  people 
of  all  denominations,  have   since 
repeatedly  asserted,  that  could  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  arms  and  mili- 
.tary  necessaries  have  been  provi- 
ded at  this  juncture,  and  a  compe- 
tent degree  of  discipline  introduced 
among  the  vast  multitudes  that  of- 
fered their  services,  their  resistance 
would  have  proved  invincible ;  the  * 
calamities  that  afterwards  ensued 
have  been  effectually  prevented; 
and  Poland  at  this  day  have  been 
an  independent  kingdom. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1791. 
To  the  spirited  determination  of 
the  Poles,  to  risk  a  contest  for  their 
liberties,  a  fresh  motive  was  added 
at  this  period,  by  the  prospect  af  a 
quarrel  between  the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Petersburg.  The  patri- 
otic party  in  Poland  had  formed 
the  greatest  expectations  from  an 
.event  of  this  nature ;  which,  had 
it  taken  place,  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  highly  favourable  to 
their  cause.  The  latter  court 
quickly  perceived  the  consequences 
of  such  a  rupture,  and  how  sti'ongly 
it  would  operate  against  the  medi- 
tated subjugajtion  of  this  country. 
Jlence,  probably,  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  conquests  made  over 
the  Turks  and  the  affected  mode- 
ration with  which  that  ambitious 
court  accepted  of  the  cession  of  Oc- 
zakow  in  lieu  of  the  vast  preten- 
sions 
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eions  it  had  ibrmed,  and  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  enforced,  had 
not  the  danger  of  its  designs  on  Po- 
land being  frustrated  so  oppor- 
tunely interposed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Turkish  provinces. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  Poland 
at  this  time,  it  sincerely  regretted 
the  unbounded  confidence  that  had 
been  placed  in  the  promises  and 
expectations  held  out  by  the  Prus- 
sian court,  and  which  had  induced 
the  diet  to  accelerate  some  measures 
that  might,   perhaps,    have    been 
more  prudently  deferred.     The  ne- 
cessity of  not  standing  alone  in  the 
difficult  attempt  that  was  projected, 
rendered  the  wisest  of  the  patriotic 
party  willing  to  enter  into  any  ac- 
commodation with    the    court   of 
Berlin,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
clearest  right  and  propriety  on  the 
part  of  Poland.     But  the  peremp- 
tory demand  of  both  Dantzic  and 
Thorn  was  so  evidently  offensive 
to  the  interest,  as  well  as  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Polish  nation,  that 
the  diet  could  not  prevail  on  itself 
to  acquiesce  in  so  unjust  and  so 
unreasonable  a  request.    Addition- 
ally to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  Prussia  the  diet  beheld 
with  much  concern,  that  a  power, 
of  whose  mediation  they  had  long 
been  desirous  for  a  favourable  set- 
tlement, of  their  affairs,  had,  con- 
trarily  to  their  expectations,  de- 
clared its  concurrence  with    the 
views  of  Prussia.     Great  pains  had 
been  taken  by  those  who  befriend- 
ed the  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,  to  represent  it  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  this  power, 
that  to  disoblige  the  one  would  also 
offend  the  other. 

The  power  alluded  to  was  Great 
Britain.    A  publication  appeared 


about  this  time  at  Warsaw,  univer* 
sally  ascribed  to  the  British  minis* 
ter  at  that  court.    This  publication 
represented  the  cession  of  Dantzic 
to  Prussia  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
on  the  part  of  Poland  which  could 
reap  little  benefit  from  the  value 
of  the  place,  while  in  its  possession-; 
but  that  by  the  cession  of  its  sove^ 
reignty,  great  utility  might  be  de^ 
rived  to  the  Polish  trade  to  that 
city,  were  the  court  of  Berlin,  in 
consideration  of  this  cession,  to  di- 
minish the  duties  laid    upon    it. 
The  commerce  of  Poland  to  this 
great  mart,  when  freed  from  thein- 
cumbrances  now  attending  it,  would 
become  an  ample  compensation  to 
Poland  for  what  Prussia  had  ac- 
quired by  the  treaty  of  partition. 
Dantzic  was  described  as  a  city  d^ 
prived  of  its  port  while  it  retained 
Its  present  connexion  with  Poland ; 
but  which  would  quickly  flourish 
and  recover  its  former  splendor, 
when  once  annexed  to  the  Prus- 
sian dominions.    Commercial    ar- 
rangements of  the  greatest  import- 
ance were  announced  in  this  publi- 
cation between  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  and  Poland.  This  last 
^  country  was  in  particular  to  reap 
the  highest  advantages  from  those 
arrangements.      The    commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  was  to  be  transferred  to 
Poland,  of  which  the  productions 
would  replace  those  which  Great 
Britain  drew  from  Russia.  But,  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  intercourse, 
and  render  it  beneficial  to  both  par- 
ties, those  obstructions  must  be  re- 
moved that  intercepted  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  only  method  of  effecting 
this,  was  to  lessen  the  heavy  exac- 
tions imposed  on  the  Polish  articles 
oftrade,  in  their  passage  through  the 
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Pk'assian  territorieSi  on  their  way  to 
Dantzic;  but  this  end  was  attain- 
able by  no  other  means  than  ced- 
ing that  place  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia ;  on  whom  the  court  of  London 
engaged  to  prevail  in  such  case  to 
lower  the  duties  two  thirds  of  their 
present  amount;  and  to  insure  a 
perpetual  right  to  Poland  to  trans- 
port its  commodities  through  his 
territories  to  the  ports  of  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  Koningsberg,  and  Memel. 
Of  this  right  Great  Britain  would 
remain  the  gaurantee*  Poland,  it 
was  suggested,  could  not  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  rely  with  any  degree 
ofconfidence  upon  its  own  strength ; 
a  powerful  ally  was  needed;  and 
Prussia  from  its  situation  seemed  the 
most  proper  to  be  chosen  at  this 
juncture.  Were  the  present  op- 
portunity neglected,  and  the  court 
of  London  to  be  reconciled  to  that 
of  Petersburg,  the  detriment  to 
Poland,  both  in  a  commercial  and 
political  light,  would  prove  im- 
mense ;  it  would  lie,  as  heretofore, 
exposed  to  the  continual  insults 
and  depredations  of  its  neighbours ; 
whereas,  by  consenting  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain, 
It  would  acquire  two  potent  allies, 
who  for  their  own  interest  would 
support  it  against  all  external  ene- 
mies, and  enable  it  in  the  course  of 
not  many  3^ears  to  attain  such  a 
degree  of  internal  strength,  what 
through  the  opulence  arising  from 
trade,  what  through  the  melioratioQ 
of  its  government,  as  would  place 
it  on  a  footing  of  complete  inde- 
pendence of  any  power  whatsoever. 
These  were  the  principal  reason- 
ings of  this  celebrated  publication. 
Many  of  them  were  doubtfless  well 
founded ;  but  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  Prussia,  enfeebled  every 
argument  produced  in  favour   of 


the  proposals  made  by  that  court, 
which  had,  by  the  hesitation  and 
instability  of  its  conduct,  obliterated 
that  confidence  in   its  friendship 
which  had,  till  lately,  rendered  thq 
Poles  so  implicitly  attached  to  its 
politics,  and  so  ready  to  be  guided 
by  its  councils.     The  reverse  had 
now  taken  place ;  and  though  not 
only  a  civil  intercourse,  but  even 
the  fadrest  appearances  of  intimacy 
subsisted   between   the  courts  of 
Berlin  and  Warsaw,  it  was  no  long- 
er attended  with  the  same  degree 
of  cordiality.     The  diet  could  not 
listen  with  temper  to  the  reiterated 
suggestions  of  the  Prussian  ministry 
about    the    propriety    of    ceding 
Dantzic.    In  this  matter  the  Poles 
seemed  to  consider  their  interest 
much  less  than  their  dignity.  Dant- 
zic had  for  ages  enjoyed  freedom 
i^nd  a  species  of  sovereignty  under 
the  protection  of  Poland :  a  reci- 
procation of  good  offices  had  unin- 
terruptedly been   maintained   be-* 
tween  them ;  and  that  city  had  re- 
mained invariably  faithful  in  the 
worst  of  times.     This  had  produced 
a  mutual  attachment,  which  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  willing 
to  renounce.    The  inhabitants  of 
that  city  claimed,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  assistance  of  their  ancient  pro- 
tectors ;  and  these,  on  the  other,  felt 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  forsake 
those  loyal  adherents  in  the  day  of 
need.     Notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tion of  Dantzic  in  the   midst  of 
what  might  be  reputed  an  hostile 
territory,    still   the   vicissitude  of 
things  might  emancipate   it  from 
such  a  situation;  it  would  argue, 
therefore,an  ill-timed  despondency, 
to  resign  it  to  the  pretensions  of  a 
power  that  had  no  right  to  make  so 
unreasonable  a  demand.     These, 
and  a  variety  of  other  considera- 
tions. 
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iionsy  prevented  the  diet  from 
yielding  to  the  incessant  solicita- 
tions of  the  court  of  Berlin  to  part 
with  a  place  which  appeared  of 
such  importance. 

The  patriotic  party  was  busily 
occupied  in  the  mean  time  in  pre- 
paring and  digesting  the  several  re- 
gulations that  had'been  proposed  in 
favour  of  the  people  at  large,  whose 
attachment  and  zeal  in  the  com- 
mon pause  they  prudently  took 
every  method  to  secure*  In  the 
month  of  April  divers  decrees 
were  passed,  extending  to  the  com- 
mons many  of  those  rights  that  had 
heretofore  been  appropriated  solely 
to  the  nobles.  This  order  of  men 
was  no  longer  viewed  with  that 
jealousy  and  secret  dislike  which 
their  undue  privileges  had  created. 
As  they  now  admitted  the  other 
•  classes  to  a  participation  of  those 
franchises  on  which  both  public 
and  private  liberty  are  founded, 
they  justly  obtained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  men,  and  became  in 
fact  possessed  of  more  influence  and 
'  power  than  ever.  The  harmony 
resulting  from  these  arrangements 
was  visiole  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  proved  an  additional  mo- 
tive of  encouragement  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  framing  the 
constitution  that  was  intended 
shortly  to  be  brought  forwards  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  nation. 
Though  not  only  the  Poles,  but 
their  neighbours  entertained  an 
idea  that  something  of  this  nature 
was  in  agitation,  the  business  itself, 
and  those  immediately  concerned 
in  it,  remained  in  profound  conceal- 
ment. This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, that  Warsaw  contained  at  this 
time  a  multitude  of  spies,^who  were 
commmissioned  to  pry  into  every 
transaction  that  came  within  their 


cognizance,  and  to  give  immediate 
notice  of  all  they  were  able  to  dis- 
cover, to  the  public  ministers  and 
agents  of  those  powers  in  whose 
service  they  acted.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  vigilance  and  activi- 
ty, they  could  not  penetrate  into 
the  designs  that  were  forming ;  so 
inviolable  was  the  secrecy  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intrusted. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  patriotic  party  acted  with  so 
much  caution.  It  was  rumoured 
and  universally  believed,  that  the 
three  partitioning  powers  had  come 
to  a  secret  determination  to  con- 
clude all  their  differences  by  a  final 
division  of  Poland.  Had  the  Poles 
been  accurately  and  certainly  in-^ 
formed  of  all  the  particulars  of  this 
transaction,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  would  immediately 
have  protested  jointly  against  them, 
and  possibly  have  taken  more  active 
methods  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  business  that 
was  intended.  The  intelligence 
received  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Polish  ministers  and  agents  at 
foreign  courts,  was,  that  no  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  assurances 
of  good-will  from  any  of  the 
powers  with  whom  they  resided;  a 
general  combination  being  foiteed;- 
either  actively  to  concur  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Polish  monarchy, 
or  passively  to  remain  spectators  of 
its  subversion,  without  interposing 
to  prevent  it. 

Intelligence  of  this  nature  ne- 
cessarily quickened  the  operatibm 
of  the  patriotic  party : — convinced 
that  every  obstruction  would  be 
thrown  in  their  way  that  arti6ce 
as  well  as  force  could  devise,  they 
had  done  their  utmost  to  provide 
against  both.  No  time  had  been 
lost  in  adding  strength  to  the  armyi 
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by  increasing  its'  numbers^    and 
bringing  it  under  the  strictest  disci- 
pline. -  But  a  measure  no  less  effec- 
tual at  the  present  juncture,  was  a 
precaution  taken  at  the  calling  of 
the  diet  now  sitting.    Foreseeing 
(hat  if  the  long  usea  privilege    of 
breaking  up  its  sessions  by  a  single 
dissentient  voice  were  still  allowed, 
all  their  designs  might  in  one  mo- 
ment be  defeated,  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  change  this 
meeting  of  the  states  into  a  diet  of 
confederation,  and  to  agree  at  the 
same  time  to  decide  all  questions  by 
a  majority. '  This  alone  was  so  ma- 
terial an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  Polish    government,   and   so 
clearly  evinced  a  resolution  to  make 
further  changes,  that  the  alarm  was 
instantly  taken  by  the  three  parti- 
iioning  courts.     They  fully  com- 
prehended   the    meaning    of  this 
measure,  which  was  obviously  cal- 
culated to  defeat  all  their  intrigues. , 
Actuated  by  that  resentment  which 
arises  from  offended  pride  and  dis* 
appointed   ambiticm,   they   imme- 
diately suspended  their  reciprocal 
animosities,  and  employed  them- 
-seivesfin  concerting  measures  for 
opposing  the  designs  obviously  in 
contemplation.     But  the  patriotic 
party  had  so  well  guarded  agamst 
their  machinations,  th&t  they  found 
themselves  arrested  at  once  in  the 
career  formerly  so  successful,  and 
leading  so  directly  to  the  object  at 
which  they  aimed ;  a  few,  and  often 
a  single  individual,  had  sufficed  to 
defeat  the  best  and  most  national 
purposes,  and  even  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  proceedings  of  the  diet:    but 
they  were  now  constrained  to  adopt 
anew  plan,  and   to  extend  their 
bribes  and  promises  wherever  they 
hoped  to  procure  their  acceptance. 
But,  to  the  gfeat  honour   of  the 


Polish  character,  they  fell  much 
short  of  their  expectations ;  add  at 
a  considerable  cost  obtained  but 
very  few  partizans.  This  was  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  public 
in  every  part  of  Europe  took  much 
notice  at  the  time.  It  proved,,  un- 
answerably, that  to  the  liberum  veto 
all  the  calamities  that  had  so  loi^ 
afflicted  Poland  were  to  be  imputei^ 
and  that  the  only  prevention  to 
their  return,  was  to  abolish  it  for 
ever.  But  it  also  admonished  the 
partitioning  powers,  that  nothing 
was  now  left  them  to  execute  their 
projects  on  Poland,  but  a  speedy 
and  united  exertion  of  their  force, 

A  pacification  was  settled  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Austria :  and 
the  near  prospect  of  the  reductroo 
of  the  Netherlands  to  their  former 
obedience  to  this  family,  had  ena- 
bled it  to  resume  its  ambitious  spi- 
rit. Russia  too  was  on  the  point 
of  terminating  its  prosperous  war 
against  the  Turks,  with  the  addi« 
tional  splendor  of  having  success- 
fully resisted  ^he  mediation!  in  their 
behalf,  of  the  greatest  maritime 
power  in  the  universe.  Prussia, 
with  finances  improved  by  a  long 
duration  of  peace,  and  an  army 
formed  under  the  discipline  of  the 
great  Frederick,  was,  after  his  ex- 
ample, meditating  new  acquisitions. 
This  was  certainly  a  perilous  season 
for  a  people  diminished  in  numbers 
and  extent  of  territory,  to  enter  on 
so  bold  an  attempt  as  that  of  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  that  interfering  in- 
fluence over  them,  which,  though 
manifestly  an  usurpation,  still  had 
been  established  by  treaties ;' and 
these,  however  compelled  by  the 
sword,'  would  always  be  pleaded 
by  those  who  had  thus  enforced 
them.' 

It  required,  therefore,  very  un- 
common 
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common  fortitude  to  venture  on 
resistance  against  three  such  powers 
combined,  every  one  of  which  was 
sufficiently  formidable  to  require 
the  whole  strength  of  Poland  to 
encounter  it.  But,  as  desperate 
cases  authorize  desperate  remedies, 
the  Poles  were  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  resolute  measures,  how- 
ever hazardous,  were  the  only  re- 
source remaining  to  them  in  their 
present  situation,  that  it  was  the 
universal  wish  of  the  nation  to 
commit  their,  fortunes  to  a  trial, 
whenever  their  leaders  might  be  of 
opinion  that  an  auspicious  oppor- 
tunity was  offered.  The  heads  of 
the  patriotic  party,  though  men  of 
the  most  daring  disposition,  united 
nevertheless  so  much  coolness  to  the 
impatience  and  indignation  with 
which  they  perceived  the  certain 
though  disguised  preparations  in- 
tended against  them,  that  they 
kept  in  the  deepest  silence  the  pro- 
ject they  were  forming,  until  they 
were  convinced  that  the  moment 
bad  arrived  when  it  ought  to  be 
brought  forward,  without  any  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  people,  they  were  conscious, 
were  unanimously  with  them.  This, 
in  so  bold  and  venturous  an  under- 
taking, was  an  indispensable  en- 
couragement. They  knew  also, 
that  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  going  to  contend,  soldiership 
and  discipline  were  on  the  side  of 
their  enemies:  but  these  they 
doubted  not  speedily  to  acquire; 
nor  were  they  without  hopes  that 
causes  of  discord  might  produce 
such  effects  as  to  embroil  their 
neighbours  with  each  other^  and  mo 
retard  their  operations,  at  to  give 
time  to  other  powers  to  reflect  on 
the  impolicy  of  permitting. three 
auch  overgrown  potentates  still  fur- 


ther to  augment  their  dominioiuu 
Were  sentiments  of  this  sort  to  mior 
ceed  to  that  ignominious  apathy, 
with  which  Europe  had  so  uniu> 
countably  beheld  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  the  three  parti- 
tioning powers,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  a  stop  would  be  put 
to  their  encroachments,  and  that 
Poland  would  be  preserved  from 
their  projected  depredations.  Con^ 
siderations  of  this  nature  gave  ad- 
ditional spirit  to  the  resolution  they 
had  now  taken  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  execution  of  the  plan; 
which,  after  assiduous  deliberation, 
they  had  at  length  brought  to  ma^ 
turity. 

Among  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned  in  framing  it,  it  has  been 
said,  none  acquitted  himself  with 
more  diligence  and  capacity  than 
the  King  himself,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  into  various  parts  of 
Europe,  had  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  different  sys- 
tems of  government.  What  is 
more  certain,  there  was  not  any. 
one  who  had  a  greater  share  in  the 
formation  of  this  system  than  Ab- . 
batte  Piatotti,  formerly  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  private  secretary. 

When  the  King  and  his  associates 
in  this  great  work  had  completed 
the  scheme  of  government  that  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  public,  they 
reciprocally  agreed  to  stand  b^eada 
other  to  tne  last,  in  procuring  its 
acceptance  on  the  very  day  ef  its 
presentation.  Cogent  motives  of 
every  kind  induced  them  to  form 
this  resolution.  The  capital 
swarmed  with  the  emissaries  of 
those  powers  that  were  inimical  to 
the  undertaking.  Were  the  diet, 
once  met,  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
postpone  the  matter  to  another 
sitting,   the  patriotic  party  well 
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knew  that   every  effort  would  id 
the  interval  be  made  to  obstruct  it. 
Bribe8,promi8es,threat8,  entreaties, 
in  short,  every  endeavour,  friendly 
or  hostile,  would  be  used,  in  order 
to  dissuade  or  to  deter  the  members 
of  the  diet  from  giving  their  con- 
currence.    Though  the  majority 
might  remain  inflexible,  yet  some 
might  be  intimidated,  or  yield  from 
other  motives.     This,  by  diminish* 
ing  the   majority,   would  detract 
from  the  weight  of  the  decision. 
The  only  method,  therefore,  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  was  evidently 
to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  single  sitting.     The  third  of 
May  was  fixed  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose.     Early  in  the  morning,  a 
large  company  of  those  members, 
whose  courage  and  determination 
in  the  cause  were  well  known,  as- 
sembled in  the  king's  palace,  where, 
in    his    presence,  they  solemnly 
swore  to  carry  the  business  through 
on  that  very  day;    and   pledged 
themselves  to  each  other  not  to  se- 
parate till  it  should  be  completely 
effected. 

The  meeting  of  such  numbers  in 
the  royal  palace  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  naturally  excited  uni- 
versal curiosity.  The  public  had 
been  some  time  in  expectation  of  a 
great  event,  which  they  now  looked 
upon  as  at  hand.  Without  being 
able  to  ascertain  precisely  what  that 
event  would  be,  they  rightly  con- 
jectured it  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  nation.  The  in- 
habitants of  Warsaw  crowded,  in 
consequence,  to  the  hall  where 
the  diet  was  held.  Instead  of  the 
usual  ceremony  of  the  marshals 
opening  the  session,  the  king  on 
this  great  occasion  thought  proper 
to  open  it  in  person.  He  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  the  critical  Btate 


of  the  nation.    He  observed,  that 
notwithstanding  the  friendly  assur* 
ances  of  foreign  powers,  he  was 
well  informed  that  a  resolution  had 
been  taken  to  make  a  final  partition 
of  Poland.    The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent such  a  calamity  and  disgrace  to    ^ 
the  nation,  and  to  secure  it  from 
future  attempts  of  this  kind,  was 
without  delay  te  establish  such  a 
form  of  government  as  should  pro* 
duce  an  union  of  the  whole  strength 
and  energy  of  the  Polish  nation* 
and  thereby  enable  it  to  resist  the 
interference  of  foreigners  in  its  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  preserve  its  natu- 
ral independence  and  dignity.    In 
order  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose, 
he  had  consulted  the  English  and 
the  American  constitutions ;    and 
avoiding  what  he    thought  erro- 
neous, extracted  firom  these  sudi 
parts  as  he  judged  best  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  Po- 
land.   The  plan  being  read,  a  spi- 
rited and  long  debate  ensued :  but, 
through  the  king's  pmdent  ma- 
nagement, was  conducted  without 
violence  or  restraint  of  the  fullest 
liberty  of  speech.    One  niember 
in  particular,  whether  excited  b]^ 
foreign  influence,  or  moved  by  his 
own  propensities,  seemed  by  his 
behaviour  determined  to  provoke 
har!«h  treatment.    On  his  rising  to 
speak,  many  voices  endeavoured  to 
drown  him ;  but  he  was  protected 
by  the  king,  and  permitted  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  with  the  ut- 
most fireedom  and  safety  to  his 
person.  ^ 

After  many  hours  deliberation,  a 
great  number  of  the  members  sup- 
plicated the  King  to  accept  and 
swear  to  the  constitution  proposed. 
But  he  judiciously  reminded  them 
of  the  oath  he  had  taken  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown,  to  maintain 
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tlie  Polish  constitution  on  its  actual 
footing,  and  that  he  could  not  le- 
gally comply  with  their  request, 
unless  he  was  previously  absolved 
by  the  formal  consent  of  the  diet, 
of  the  obligation  then  imposed 
«  upon  him.  A  majority  of  the  diet 
immediately  arose,  and  after  dis- 
charging him,  in  a  regular  and  so- 
lemn manner,  from  the  observance 
of  that  article  in  his  coronation 
contract,  which  made  the  crown 
elective,  they  also  bound  them- 
selves not  to  adjourn  till  the  pro- 
posal before  them  was  finally 
adopted. 

The  marshal  of  the  diet  was,  in 
consequence,  ordered  by  the  King 
to  collect  individually  the  opinion 
of  all  the  members,  that  the  sense 
and  will  of  the  nation,  assembled  in 
its  representatives,  might  thus  be 
made  a  matter  of  indisputable  no- 
toriety. But  that  part  of  the  new 
constitution  which  rendered  the 
,crown  hereditary,  met  with  a  vio- 
lent opposition,  even  from  those 
who  approved  of  all  the  others. 
Mr.  Sucherzewski,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  all  the  popular 
plans,  earnestly  besought  the  King 
to  recede  from  this  point ;  asserting 
with  great  warmth,  that  hereditary 
succession  was  the  tomb  of  public 
liberty.  The  deputies  from  Vol- 
hinia  and  Podolia,  objected  altoge- 
ther to  the  new  constitution,  and 
others  pleaded  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents  for  referring  the 
decision  to  a  future  day,  and  a 
longer  deliberation.  But  the  ma- 
jority insisted  that  the  system  pro- 
posed should  be  forthwith  adopted; 
nor  was  the  minority  less  positive  in 
refusing  its  consent.  On  the  for- 
mer declaring  they  would  not  quit 
thehall  until  they  had  accomplished 
their  object,  the  latter  replied  with 


equal  obstinacy,  that  they  would 
not  depart  till  it  was  abandoned. 

This  was  tlie  critical  moment. 
Both  parties  appeared  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  violence.  lo 
the  mean  time,  the  King  sat  in 
silent  suspense  how  to  act,  and  ia 
anxious  expectation  how  this  sud- 
den contest  would, terminate ;  when 
the  deputy  from  Livonia,  Mr.  Za- 
biello,  suggested,  that  a  decree  to 
decide  all  questions  by  a  plurality 
of  votes,  having  passed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  diet,  the  most 
proper  method  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  both  parties,  would  be  by 
referring  to  their  respective  num- 
bers. Those  who  approved  of  the 
plan  proposed,  being  more  than  ten 
to  one  comparatively  to  those  thit 
opposed  it,  the  King,  he  said, 
ought  not  to  hesitate  in  giving  his 
sanction  to  the  constitution;  Ani- 
mated by  this  deputy's  words  and 
example,  the  majority  rose  in- 
stantly from  their  seats,  and  6or^ 
rounding  the  throne,  requested  the 
king  formally  to  accept  and  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the 
constitution,  so  willingly  and  zea- 
lously  received  by  an  incomparable 
majority.  The  King  readily  seized 
this  auspicious  opportunity.  He 
called  to  him  the  bishop  of  Cracow, 
officially  to  witness  what  he  swore, 
and  mounting  on  the  throne,  the 
better  to  be  heard  and  seen,  he 
pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  the 
oath  requested  of  him;  and  the 
majority  holding  up  their  hands 
did  the  same.  This  ceremony  per- 
formed, he  exclaimed  that  those 
who  loved  their  country  should 
follow  him  to  the  cathedral,  and 
renew  their  oath  at  the  altar.  He 
was  accordingly  accompanied  to 
church  by  the  diet,  only  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  members,  to  which  the 
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;ition    amounted,     declining 

attendance.  After  the  re- 
of  the  oath,  with  solemn 
3  and  addresses  to  Heaven  for 
rosperity  of  the  new  constitu- 
t  was  announced  to  the  public 
lischarge  of  all  the  artillery  in 
letropolis.  The  minority  in 
lean  time,  though  unable  to 
;e  these  proceedings,  resolved 
countenance  them  to  the  ut- 
of  their  power.  They  drew 
protest  against  them,  which 
published  in  the  form  of  a  ma- 
0/  But  their  conduct  ex- 
universal  dissatisfaction;  and 
h;  through  the   moderation 

patriotic  party,  no  insult  was 
d  to  their  persons,  yet  the 
B  could  not  forbear  to  view 
with  an  eye  of  indignation. 
!at  and  unfeigned  was  the  joy 
ssed  by  all  orders  of  men  at 
'lange  in  the  constitution.  It 
itly  tended  to  meliorate  the 
ion  of  all  classes  indiscrimi- 
,  and  to  place  the  nation  on 
I  prosperous  footing,  as  in  a 
time  to  command  the  respect 
ir  neighbours,  and  to  bid  de- 

to  their  secret  machinations 
;urb  the  internal  peace  of  the 
om,  as  well  as  to  their  open 
pts  to  tyrannize  over  it.  It 
ot,  therefore,  without  the  most 
iant  and  indefatigable  strug- 
}  prevent  this  alteration  in  the 
t  system,  that  those  who  had 
ch  benefited  by  the  divisions 
lad  fomented  in  that  country. 
Tits  deliverance  from  their 
18  interference.  So  keen  and 
^ering  had  their  efiPbrts  been 
truct  the  plans  of  the  patriotic 

that  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
rable  third  of  May,  a  foreign 
er  at  the  court  of  Warsaw 
;,was  reported,  and  firmly  be^ 


Hevedy  distributed  50,000  ducatft 
among  those  whom  he  imagined  of 
sufficient  weight  and  influence  to 
impede  the  measures  in  agitation. 
•But  the  patriotic  party  were  too 
vigilant  to  be  taken  by  surprize.  It 
discovered  his  intrigues,  and  ob- 
viated them,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment and  mortification. 

A  confirmation  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  May,  of-  what  had  been 
transacted  on  the  third.  The  con- 
stitution was  again  read  over  to  the 
diet,  and  received  the  signatures  of 
all  the  members  present,  after  every 
sentence  had  been  solemnly  revised, 
and  examined  with  the  strictest  at- 
tention. By  this  constitution,  the 
sovereignty  was  formally  recog- 
nized to  reside  in  the  nation,  acting 
by  its  supreme  will,  expressed  by 
its  representatives.  The  govern- 
ment consisted  of  three  distinct 
powers,  the  legislative,  the  judici&r, 
and  the  executive.  The  first  exer- 
cised by  the  diet,  which  was  to=  be 
elected  every  two  years  out  of  the 
order  of  nobles,  and  divided  into 
two  houses,  the  one  of  Nuncios,  or 
deputies,  and  the  other  of  senators. 
The  former  of  these  houses  to  pos- 
sess the  pre-eminent  prerogative  of 
framing  laws,  which,  when  accept- 
ed by  the  latter,  became  valid  and 
binding:  but  if  negatived,  re- 
mained suspended  till  re-enacted  by 
the  house  of  nuncios  at  the  next 
diet ;  when,  without  consent  of 
the  senate,  they  became  of  force. 

The  crown  was  declared  heredi- 
tary respecting  individuals,  but  ^ 
elective  as  to  families.  That  of 
Saxony  was  elected  to  the  succes- 
sion, at  the  demise  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  execution  of -the 
laws  was  assigned  to  the  King  and 
his  council.  The  royal  person  to 
be  inviolable.   He  was  vested  with 
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lh»  privilege  of  perdoning  all  of- 
feiic^  iMt  tliose  i^Dit  the  state. 
He  Goienaoded  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdoiii,  and  appointed  the 
Moerala  and  officers  in  the  army. 
He  Dominated  ministers^  bishops, 
and  senators*  But  no  minister  or 
senator  could  be  elected  a  Nun- 
cio. 

The  judicial  power  consisted  of 
primary  courts  in  every  separate 
district,  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
former  in  each  province,  and  of  a 
supreme  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted against  the  state. 

£states  and  possessions  inland 
were  purchasable  by  all  citizens  in- 
discriminately ;  and  whoever  pur- 
chased a  villaee  or  township,  pay- 
ing two  hundred  florins  land*tax, 
was  ennobled.  Thirty  citizens  were 
to  receive  the  same  nonour  at 
every  new  diet:  and  all  citizens, 
without  exception,  were  admissible 
to  all  preferments  in  the  law,  tbe^' 
church,  and  the  army.  Foreigners 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  without  restraint, 
and  with  the  fullest  security  to  their 
persons  and  property;  and  the 
same  liberty  was  extended  to  those 
natives  who  had  emigrated. 

The  peasants  were  declared  en- 
titled to  every  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  to  claim  the  punctual  perform- 
ance of  every  contract  between 
them  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  whieh  they  cultivated :— 4ind 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
dered or  treated  as  in  a  state  of 
slavish  subjection  to  the  will  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  and  owners 
of  the  estates  where  they  resided. 

A  perfect  freedom  of  religious 


opinions,  and  an  entire  and  • 
plete  toleration  of  every  moc 
worship,  was  permitted  to  all 
and  persuasions.  This  will  a| 
an  act  of  singular  beneficence, ' 
the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  pr 
sors  of  the  Romish  faith  on  i 
occasions  is  duly  recollecte 
showed  bow  essentially  altered 
were  at  the  present,  from  what 
had  been  at  a  former  period 
very  distant ;  and  that  the  die 
of  humanity  had  obtained  th 
cendant  over  those  of  religic 
understood. 

The  happiest  circumstanc 
tending  this  revolution,  was 
peaceiSile  manner  in  which  it 
effected.  The  dismemberme 
the  British  colonies  in  Am 
from  their  parent  state,  was  ac 
panied  with  great  bloodshed 
devastation ;  and  the  subversi 
despotism  in  France  has  beei 
lowed  by  the  most  sanguinan 
lamentable  consequences.  P< 
had  the  honour,  and  seeme 
have  the  felicity,  of  attainin. 
end  it  proposed,  .without  the 
of  a  single  life.  Whether 
constitution  it  embraced  wai 
best  that  could  be  framed, 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dii 
among  politicians;  but  this 
certam,  that  on  a  retrospei 
the  situation  of  the  Poles,  ; 
cedently  to  this  constitutio 
wrought  a  most  advantageouj 
desirable  change  in  their  dr 
stances,  and  was  calculated,  i 
reign  violence  had  not  intenr« 
gradually  to  produce  most  of 
national  improvements  and  bei 
that  can  only  be  expected  froi 
progress  of  time. 
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CHAP.   VII.  I 

i 

Exultation  of  the  French  at  the  Confederation^    Satisfactum  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  Applause  it  meets  with  from  the  Popular  Clubs  and 
Societies  in  England^    Suspicions  occasioned  in  France  by  the  £w« 
lish  Armaments  against  Spain.    Jealousy  entertained  against  the 
Emperor.     Deliberations  in  the  Assembly  concerning  an  Alliance 
with  Spain.     Domestic  confusions.     Continuation  of  Disturbances 
in  the  Colonies.    Several  Regulations  for  the  Internal  Government 
of  the  Kingdom.    Disorders  in  the  Navy.    Discontents  in  the  Army. 
Motion  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Duval.    Its  Consequences.     Cri" 
tical  Situation  of  the  King.    Designs  imputed  to  the  Heads  of  the 
Popular  Party,     Charges  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  Mi' 
rabeau.     Both   acquitted.     Coaiition  of  the  Parliaments  with  the 
Noblesse  against  the  Assembly,    Resistance  of  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse.     Compelled  to  submit.    Zeal  of  the  Parisians  for  the 
New  Constitution.     Confirmation  of  the  Decrees  relating  to  the 
Civic  Oath.     Refractory  Disposition  of  the  Noblesse.    Pecuniary 
Embarrassments.    Fabrication  of  Assignats.     Researches  into  the 
Civil  and  Religious  Establishments  in  France,     Number  of  ISf^f'ii' 
naries  and  Convents  belonging  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics  in 
that  Kingdom.     Discovery  of  the  Profusions  under  the  late  Govern^- 
ment,     Efforts  of  the  Court-Party  to  procure  a  Junction  with  Spain 
.  against  England,    Debility  of  that  Party.     Decrees  in  favour  of 
the  Descendants  of  French  Protestant  Rejugees  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Resolute  Behaviour  of  the  Adherents  to  the  Noblesse  and  Clergy. 
Conspiracy  at  Lyons.    Anxiety  of  the  Court  q/^  Rome  ai  the  Trans^ 
actions  in  France.    Decree  of  the  Assembly  concerning  Episcopal 
Elections.     Opposition  of  the  Court  Clergy  to  this  and  other  Decrees. 
Address  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Assembly.    Attachment  of 
the  French  in  Foreign  Countries  to  the  New  Constitution,     Zealous 
Perseverance  of  its  Enemies  in  opposing  it.     Duel  between  M. 
Lameth  and  M.  Castries,     Other  Quarrels  and  violent  Proceedings. 
Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  Justice.     Public  Revenues  before 
and  since  the  Revolution.    Satisfaction  of  the  Popular  Party  at  the 
present  situation  of  Affairs. 

■jW'O  event  in  the  French  history  genius  of  the  nation  was  set  free ; 
■*-^  was  ever  attended  with  so  and  the  French  might  indulge  the 
much  exultation  in  every  part  of  hope  of  becoming  as  flourishing  a 
the  kingdom  as  the  National  Confe-  people  as  any  recorded  in  ancient 
deration  of  the  14th  of  July  1790.  or  modern  ages. 
It  seemed  to  the  generality  of  peo-  England,  it  was  now  said^  Would 
pie,  an  epoch  from  whence  they  no  longer  boast  its  pre-emitience 
were  to  date  uninterrupted  happi-  over  its  ancient  rivals  France,  in 
ness.  France  was  now  represented  asserting  the  cause  of  human  free- 
as  perfectly  regenerated ;  the  fet-  dom,  and  teaching  nations  their 
ters  bv  which  it  had  so  long  beeo  just  rights^  The  French,  after  a 
bound  wers  entirely  broken ;  the  long  period  of  ignorance  and  sla- 
very, 
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very,  had  at  length  profited  by  the 
salutary  lessons  and  noble  examples 
set  them  by  the  English ;  and  had 
imitated  with  a  spirit  and  success 
that  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  Europe;  and  would  probably 
kindle  an  emulation  of  so  illustrious 
a  precedent  in  all  enlightened  peo- 
ple, and  rouze  them  in  due  time  to 
a  laudable  imitation  of  the  two  first 
nations  in  the  universe.  Such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  at  this  time 
of  the  French  revolution,  not  only 
by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation, 
but  by  many  people  in  every  nation 
in  Europe. 

The  National  Assembly  received 
with  uncommon  applause  the  in- 
telligence of  the  warm  participation 
in  this  formal  establishment  of  li. 
•  berty  in  France,  expressed  by  the 
various  clubs  and  societies  in  Eng- 
land, instituted  for  the  support  and 
propagation  of  the  principles  of 
freedom.  The  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  several  discourses  de- 
livered in  these  meetings,  were,  by 
the  majority  of  the  assembly,  de- 
clared to  be  congenial  with  their 
own,  and  to  form  the  truest  motives 
of  a  solid  amity  and  conciliation 
between  the  people  of  England  and 
France.  There  were  others,  how- 
ever, who  alleged  that  the  arma- 
ments fitting  out  by  the  English 
were  objects  of  too  much  magni- 
tude to  be  viewed  with  tranquillity. 
The  old  enmity,  so  long  subsisting 
between  both  nations,  was  not  so 
far  extinguished  as  to  have  eradir 
cated  the  inclination  of  the  English 
to  act  an  hostile  part  to  France 
when  opportunities  invited  them 
to  da  it  effectually.  Ideas  of  this 
nature  were  suggested  by  a  report, 
which  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, that  the  fleets  equipped  in 
England,  on  the  pretence  of  a  war 
with  Spain,  were  intended  for  a  far 
different  purpose;  which  was,   to 


unite  with  the  naval  force  of  Spain, 
and  to  act  jointly  for  the  restora- 
tion   of   the    royal    authority  in 
France  to  the  exercise  of  its  for- 
mer prerogatives.      This    strange 
report  gained  such  credit,  that  it 
influenced  the  conduct  of  multi- 
tudes  in  all  classes.     It  raised  a 
strong  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  sea- 
faring people,  who  warmly  mani- 
fested their  resolution  to  oppose 
with  all  their  might  any  enterprize 
that  tended  to  injure  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  the  National 
Assembly.  Besides  the  designs  im- 
puted to  England  and  Spain,  others 
were  suspected  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor.    The  conduct  of  Prussia 
was  recollected  on  this  occasion. 
As  the  Prussian  monarch  had^ es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  sister  in 
Holland  during  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Stadtholder  and  the  par- 
ty that  opposed  him,  so  it  was  af- 
firmed the  Emperor  had  secretly 
resolved  to  act  in  the  present  con^ 
flict  in  France  between  the  royal 
and    the     constitutional     parties. 
What  in  some  measure  corroborat- 
ed these  surmises,  a  body  of  Aus- 
trian troops,  on  its  march  to  the 
Low  Countries,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  a  free  passage  through 
some  French  towns  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom,  which  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion wholly  defenceless.    Another 
circumstance  contributed   to   the 
confirmation  of  these  alarms:— Tbe 
Prince  of  Cond6  had  published  a 
manifesto,  directed  to  the  malcon- 
tents in  France,  inviting  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  National 
Assembly,  and  assuring  them  of  b^- 
ing  speedily  and  strongly  supported. 
These  incidents  appeared  so  me- 
nacing, that  it  was  moved  in  the 
National  Assembly  to  call  the  Mi- 
nister at  War  to  account  for  tbe 
permission  granted  to  the  Austrian 
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troops;  and  toseqaestrate  the  es- 
tates of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  un« 
less  he  disavowed  the  manifesto 
imputed  to  him*.  Both  these  pro- 
posals, however,  were  negatived, 
to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
popular  party ;  which  complained 
that  an  undue  influence  subsisted  in 
the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  ancient  government, 
and  defeated  every  measure  that 
was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
present  constitution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  assembly 
was  occupied  with  deliberations  on 
the  propriety  of  assisting  Spain  in 
the  contest  wherein  that  kingdom 
was  involved  with  England.  After 
a  variety  of  debates,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  fleet  should  be 
augmented  to  forty-five  ships  of  the 
line*  .The  motives  on  which  this 
determination  was  formed^  were  at 
the  same  time  conceived  in  such 
terms,  as  to  lieave  it  undecided  whe- 
ther France  meant  to  espouse  ex- 
plicitly the  cause  of  Spain  or  no.  The 
preservation  and  security  of  the 
French  commerce  and  colonies  in 
the  critical  situation  of  Europe, 
were  assigned  as  the  chief  reasons  : 
all  views  of  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement were  utterly  disclaimed 
in  the  connexion  that  was  allowed 
to  remain  between  Trance  and 
Spain,  and  which  was  specified  to 
-be  merely  defensive,  and  contracted 
for  the  sole  end  of  promoting  ge- 
neral peace  on  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  equity. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  ce- 


lebrated declaration  made  by  tlie 
National  Assembly  on  this  occasion* 
It-  was  received  with  much  satis* 
faction  by  the  temperate  part  of 
the  French,  and  at  that  time  form* 
ing  a  great  majority  of  tha  French 
nation,  which  was  totally  averse  ttf 
a  war  with  England.  Exclusively 
of  the  mischiefs  unavoidably  at-* 
tending  hostilities,  the  majority 
dreaded  the  authority  which  would 
necessarily  accrue  to  the  court  from 
the  immense  patronage  that  must 
of  co'irse  be  lodged  in  the  royal 
hands.  The  power  of  bestowmg 
so  many  commissions  and  places  in 
the  navy  and  the  army,  would  ino' 
fallibly  prove  such  a  temptation  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
kingdonri,  as  would  not  be  resisted 
by  those  who  disapproved  of  the 
revolution,  and  who  could  not, 
therefore,  consistently  with  its  pre- 
servation, be  intrusted  with  so  ma- 
ny means  of  bringing  it  into  the 
most  imminent  danger.  There 
were  also  other  serious  causes  that 
militated  against  a  rupture  with 
England,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
power.  The  kingdom  still  conti- 
nued to  be  agitated  with  internal 
commotions  of  the  most  sangui- 
nary nature.  They  were  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  continual  sus-» 
picions  that  subsisted  between  the 
royal  and  popular  parties,  and 
which  broke  out  into  disputes  that 
were  frequently  attended  with  great 
bloodshed.  The  jealousy  between, 
the  royal  and  popular  parties  com- 
municated itself  to  such  of  the  lower 

classes 


•  Ideas  of  liberty  were  so  universally  diffused  at  ttiis  time  amonc:  all  ranks,  that 
the  IMnce  of  Cond^,  in  a  reply  which  he  made  to  these  pToccedinge,  protested, 
the  the  bve  of  liberty  was  in  his  blood;  in  allusion  to  the  revolt  of  his  great-grand - 
fether.  The  friends  of  rodnarchy  were  anxious  to  disclaim  any  inclination  to 
despotism.  In  £EUJt,  there  was  nothing  more  at  heart  with  the  King  and  Royal 
Family,  than  to  satisfy  the  people  by  every  reasonable  concession. 
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cltnet  ai  were,  throng  the  tens- 
pcttooiifiien  of  the  times,  reduced 
topennrjend  bardahipi.  A  dis- 
orderiy  spirit  arowy  which  became 
ao  odtrageooa,  that  in  sevend  parts 
mobs  were  collected  hj  ill  desigo- 
ing  people,  for  the  purposes  of  riot 
and  plunder ;  and  woiud  hare  car- 
ried their  designs  into  execution, 
had  not  timely  succours  arriTed  for 
the  protection  of  those  places  ex* 
posed  to  their  depredations.  These 
domestic  confusions  were  aggra* 
TBted  by  the  intelligence  brought 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
continual  disturbances  still  prevail- 
ing in  the  French  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  people  of  colour,  who 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, were  determined  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  that  absolute  power 
which  was  exercised  over  them  by 
the  white  people.  But  those  who 
were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the 
estates  in  those  settlements,  dread- 
ing the  result  of  such  an  emancipa- 
tion, were  resolutely  bent  to  oppose 
any  innovations :  hence  arose  dis- 
putes that  terminated  in  the  blood- 
iest hostilities. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders 
the  National  Assembly  was  taken 
up  with  consultations  how  to  reme- 
dy the  various  complaints  that  were 
occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  per&cting  the  regulations 
for  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
police*  Among  the  many  decrees 
that  were  enacted  for  this  end,  that 
which  best  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
is  the  abrogation  of  that  oppressive 
law  by  which  the  effects  of  toreign- 
ers  dyine  in  France  were  impropri- 
ated to  the  crown%  August  1790. 


Meanwhile  the  armament  voted 
by  the  assembly  was  carried  on  at 
Brest  with  as  much  diligeneeastiit 
pecuniary  drcumstances  of  tilt 
kingdom  would  admit ;  bat  it  was 
accompanied  with  ccmtinual  mur^ 
murs  and  tokens  of  diseontsnt 
among  the  seamen;  who  conceited 
that  their  oflicers  were  too  modk 
inclined  to  the  royal  party  to  bt 
trusted  at  a  time  when  every  nea» 
sure  inimical  to  the  present  govern- 
ment,  ought  to  be  guarded  againsl 
with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

The  National  Assembly  coaU 
not  be  displeased  at  these  proo&  of 
attachment  from  a  class  of  people 
whose  numbers  and  utility  render^ 
ed  them  of  the  highest  importaneew 
But  the  necessity  of  having  a  pow* 
erfiil  fleet,  occasioned  on  the  other 
hand  no  small  anxie^  at  the  tumuU 
tuous  and  turbulent  proceedings 
resulting  from  such  a  dispositioiw 
The  friwds  to  the  old  govemmeat 
insisted  that  nothing  would  restore 
order  and  obedience  in  the  navy, 
but  the  re-establishment  of  the  roy^ 
al  power  in  its  former  plenitude; 
but  they  were  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  popular  party ;  which  pro* 
posed  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
temper  of  the  times,  the  national 
colours  should  henceforth  be  hoisted 
in  the  navy  in  lieu  of  the  white 
flag.  This  proposal  occasioned  ont 
of  the  most  violent  debates  that 
ever  was  known  in  the  assembly* 
M.  Mirabeau,  who  supported  Ae 
introduction  of  the  natkmal  go* 
lours,  was  loaded  with  reproaches 
by  his  adversaries ;  but  the  popular 
party  prevailed:  and  it  was  decreed . 
at  his  instigation,  that  not  olily 
those  colours  should  be  used,  biU 
that  the  sailors  should  hereafter 

unite 


*  The  Scotch  and  Swiss  were  excepted  from  this  law. 
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with  their  other  countrymen 
b  acclamation  of  *<  Live  the 
>p,'  the  Lawy  and  the  King," 
was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
erimnphs  of  the  popular  over 
t>y&l  party.  It  was  attended 
ralutary  consequences  in  the 
-  where  the  seamen  shortly 
returned  to  their  duty,  and 
ully  complied  with  the  regur 
s  that  had  been  enacted  ;  to 
I  others  were  added  for  a  more 
ir  and  speedy  payment  of  their 
i,  and  a  larger  allowance  of 
nons. 

ring  the  agitation  of  this  bu- 
I,  another  took  place  of  no 
onsequence,  and  which  seem- 
revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
pposite  party.  The  royalists, 
3m  being  discouraged  at  the 
nse  majority  that  approved 
3  revolution,  had  resolved  to 
10  exertions  that;  might  in  an^ 
thwart  the  measures  of  their 
onists.  To  this  end  their  friends 
emissaries  were  employed  in 
iiinating  throughout  the  king- 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 

{>owers.  It  was  chiefly  among 
itary  that  they  were  solid- 
0  spread  it;  and  they  succeed- 
for,  that  numbers  of  regiments 
sd  to  admit  persons  reputed 
[ly  to  the  revolution ;  dis- 
Eng  at  the  same  time  all  those 
•  they  suspected  of  such  an 
iment.  The  number  of  indi- 
8  dismissed  on  this  account, 
ited  to  near  thirty  thousand ; 
eared  by  a  repi'esentation  laid 
!  the  National  Assembly.  As 
amstance  of  this  nature  was  a 
J  proof  of  the  great  interest 
yal  party  retained  in  the  ar- 
t  was  determined  by  its  prin- 
lupporters  in  the  assembly » to 
trial  hqw  far  a  spirited  at- 


tempt in  its  favour  might  be  at* 
tended  with  sifccess.     With'  thi^ 
design  it  wa?  moved  by  M.  Huva! 
Depresmini),  one  of  the  wardiest 
adherents  to  the  court,   that  th'6 
King  should  be  restored  to  his  for- 
mer power ;  that  the  princes  of  the* 
blood,  and'all  who  were  in  exile  lA 
'consequence    of   the    revolution, 
should  forthwith,  be  recalled ;  and 
that   the  proceedings  against  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  should 
be  annulled.    For  this  purpose  the 
King  should  be  supplicated  togrant 
a  general  amnesty  for  all  that  was 
past ;  and  to  give  Ills  royal  assent  to 
those  proposals,  whicn  should  be 
laid  before  him  by  the  whole  as* 
sembly.     So  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary a  motion  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  utmost  astonishment  in 
all  but  those  who  were  privy  to  it. 
An  universal  cry  of  wrath  and  in- 
dignation burst  from  the  popular 
side  of  the  assembly.   An  immedU 
ate  arrest  and  imprisonment   was 
threatened  to  M .  Depresminil,  and 
he  was  represented  as  an  incendi- 
ary, f\irious  through  despair,  and 
resolved  at  any  rate  to  throw  the 
house  into  confusion.   Some  of  the 
members  considering,  or  affecting 
to  consider  him  as  out  of  his  senses, 
moved  that  his  proposal  should  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  insa- 
nity, and  as  such  consigned  to  obli- 
vion.    Depresminil's  friends  took 
fire  at  this  insinuation ;  and,  not 
content  with  words,  had  recourse 
to  violence.  They  rushed  in  a  body 
upon   the    President,    whom  they 
treated  with  great  indignity,  tear- 
ing off  his  robes,  and  insulting  him 
in   the   grossest    mannerl     Never 
had. the  assembly  witnessed  a  great- 
er scene  of  confusion ;    it  lasted 
abov^  an  hour ;    and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  moderate 
K  2  anu)ng 
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among  the  members  could  prevail 
on  the  others  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ingwith  any  remains  or  decency. 

The  consequence  of  this  riot  was 
a  duel  between  M.  Cazales,   its 
principal  promoter,  and  M.  Bar- 
nare,  one  of  the  staunchest  friends 
to  the  popular  party;    and  who 
woundea  his  antagonist  in  a  dan- 
gerous manner.     Great  was  the 
alarm  excited  in  the  public  mind  by 
this  event.    It  exhibited  the  invin- 
cible determination  of  the  royal 
party  to  persist  at  all  hazards  in  the 
prosecution  of  every  possible  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  former 
government ;  and  it  operated  as  a 
warning  to  the  popular  party  to  re- 
main incessantly  on  its  guard  against 
the  intrigues  of  enemies  who  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  or 
dangers,  nor  to  be  allured  by  invi- 
tations or  promises,  from  abiding 
by  their  resolution  never  to  accept 
of  any    terms    of   reconcDiation. 
Kor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected, 
that  men,  who  had  lost  not  only 
their  privileges,  and  part  of  theur 
fortune,  by  the  suppression  of  feu- 
dal duties,  but  employments  either 
in  the  church  or  the  law,  could  be 
easily  reconciled  to  the  revolution. 
Such  was  the  idea  now  more  than 
ever  entertained  of  the  royal  party 
throughout    France.    Every  man 
suspected  of  favouring  it  was  view- 
ed with  additional  hatred  by  the 
popular  party:    his  conduct  was 
watched  as  that  of  an  insidious  ene- 
my, and  no  reliance  placed  on  his 
warmest  professions  of  amity  or  sub- 
mission to  the  present  constitution. 
But  the  most  pernicious    conse- 
quence of  this  unseasonable  pro- 
posal was,  that  it  raised  a  strong 
mistrust  and  Jealousy  of  the  King's 
ministers,  who  were  by  numbers 
rq>resented  as  privy  to  this  traot- 


action,  and  therefore  undeserving 
of  the  confidence  of  the  natioo^  and 
unfit  to  occupy  their  jitatioofc 
A  motion  was  even  made  in  the 
National  Assembly  for  their  re- 
moval ;  and  though  negatived,  it 
left  a  powerful  impression  to  their 
prejuoice  in  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes. 

As  M.  Neckar,  the  chief  mem« 
ber  of  the  ministry,  had  already  re-  ' 
signed  his  employment,  stung  by 
neglect,  and  despairing  probably 
of  ever  being  able  to  accomplisn 
the  restoration  of  the  finances,  his 
coadjutors  in  office  were  now  no  * 
less  desirous  of  relinquishing  their 
places.  .  When  they  found  them- 
selvesliable  to  imputations  injurious 
to  their  character,  they  addressed  • 
letter  to  the  King,  wherein  thciy 
complained  of  the  suspicions  un« 
der  which  they  laboured,  and  re* 
quested  him  to  accept  their  re- 
signation.    The  situation   of  the 
King  was  peculiarly  critical.    The 
present   ministry,  which   he  bad   ' 
formed  at  the  sera  of  the  revolution, 
had  acted  with  so  much  circum- 
spection  as  to  have  hitherto   re- 
tained at  once  the  good  opinion  of 
the  public,  and  the  royal  approba- 
tion.    To  change  it  at  a  crisb  of 
discontent    and    turbulence    was 
highly  dangerous,  from  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  doing  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  please  all  parties.    The 
popular  party  were  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  intending  to  substitute  the 
committee  of  finance,   composed 
entirely  of  its  most  devoted  mem- 
bers, to  the  department  intrusted 
with    the    administration    of  the 
finances.    The  object  of  this  mea- 
sure was,  to  nave  the  way  for  • 
substitution  oi  all  the  committeei 
in  the  National  Assembly  to  dif 
other  departments  in  the  state,  faj 

whim 
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means  all  official  as  well  as 
itive  power,  would  ultimately 
I  in  that  body.  A  scheme  of 
lature  was  however  so,  unpo- 
,  as  being  evidently  repug- 
fco  the  fundamental  principles 
3  constitution,  that  if  it  was 

contemplation  of  the  lead- 
en of  the  popular  party,  they 
too  prudent  to  manifest  it. 
cting  the  ministry  of  too 
condescendence  for  the  royal 
they  rather  sought  to  obviate 
insequences  of  such  a  dispo- 

than  openly  to  invade  the 
erial  functions ;  which  would 
t  have  been  a  direct  invasion 
)  executive  power, 
shoved  them  now  to  proceed 
he  more  caution,  that  heavj 
es  were  brouglit  against  their 
ans.  A  strict  and  minute 
y  had  been  instituted  res- 
g  the  transactions  of  the  5th 
£  of  October  the  preceding 

Upwards  of  300  depositions 
«en  made  relative  to  that 
Several  of  them  tended 
:Iy  to  criminate  the  Duke  of 
IS  and  M.  Mirabeau,  as  prin- 
luthprs  and  promoters  of  the 
ers  that  had  been  committed 
we  two  days.  The  Duke  of 
as  was  represented  as  aspiring 
:  sovereign  authority  in  the 
;  and  M.  Mirabeau  as  the 
ttor  and  abettor  of  his  crimi- 


nal design.  The  investigation'  of 
this  matter  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  reports ;  which,  after 
a  long  examination,  declared,  that 
neither  the  Duke  of  Orleans  nor 
M.  Mirabeau  had  incurred  any 
criminality  by  their  respective  con* 
duct  on  that  occasion.  The  pro« 
priety  of  this  verdict  was  warmly 
contested  by  their  adversaries ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  insisted,  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  the  mob  of  those  two. 
days,  was  their  persuasion  of  a  plot 
to  carry  off  the  Kingt.  This,  he 
alleged,  together  with  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  they  were  re« 
duced  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
at  that  aisastrous  time,  wnich  they 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Court-party,  had  rendered  them 
desperate,  and  fitted  them  for  any 
mischief.  He  threatened,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prosecute  his  accusers 
as  guilty  of  pegury. 

The  suspicions  throwit  out 
against  the  heads  of  the  popular 
party,  were  further  aided  by  the  spi- 
rit of  discontent  that  actuated  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  disso* 
lution  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  nobility  were  se* 
verely  complained  of  by  the  ag- 
grieved parties.  Their  numbers 
and  influence  were  still  dreaded, 
though  they  were  deprived  of  os- 
tensible power ;  nor  did  they  omit 

any 


der  the  title  of  Regent,  or  perhaps  lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdon. 
ould  declare  the  King  imbecile,  and  his^  brothers  traitors. 
itiie  5th  of  October  the  King  received  wanung  of  the^design  of  Orleans, 
le  was  hunting  the  stag,— -his  favourite  diversion.  Some  of  his  servants, 
[  at  the  danger,  had  provided  carriages  for  his  escape :  which  he  might  have 
without  any  difficulty,  as  the  people  at  a  small  distance  from  ^is  were 
J  to  the  King,  and  would  not  have  suffered  him  to  he  arrested.  ^  But  Louis 
ho  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  &ther,  rather  than  abandon  his  wife  and 
i,  chose  to  return  to  Versailles.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  conduct,  by  hia 
\g  that  he  wanted  sufficient  spirit  or  courage^  is  a  sttllcious  fiUsehood.  The 
ts  natunUly  intrepid  and  fearless. 
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any  occasion  of  venting  their  dis- 
sausfac^tion,  and  of  expressing  their 
readiness  to  concur  in  any  project 
that  might  replace  them  in  their 
lost  situation.  The  National  As- 
sembly were  thoroughly  aware  of 
this  disposition ;  but  as  it  aimed  at 
a  conciliation  of  all  parties,  without 
recurring  to'  violent  methods,  it 
silently  connived  at  the  complaints 
of  these  two  orders  of  men ;  leaving 
to  time  the  cure  of  the  mortifica- 
tion they  felt  at  the  loss  of  their 
authority  and  privileges. 

But  while  toe  majority  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  what  they  could  not 
prevent,  numbers  boldly  asserted 
their  former  rights.    Among  these 
the  parliament  of  Toulouse  signal- 
ized itself  in  the  most  conspicuous 
and  spirited  manner.    In  defiance 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be 
exposed  by  such  an  act  of  temerity, 
it  ventured  explicitly  to  condemn, 
in  the  most  pointed  and  harshest 
terms,  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.    Such,  however, 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  Assembly,  that  a^reat  nuiqber 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toulouse,  embodied 
tiieirl  militia  with  a  determination 
to  inflict  the  heaviest  chastisements 
on  the  parliament  of  that  city.  Nor 
was  it  without  the  strongest  remon- 
strances of  the  more  considerate 
among  them,  that  they  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  desist  from  such  a  re- 
solution, and  to  leave  the  decision 
of  so  weighty  a  matter  to  the  Na- 
tional   Assembly.        This    body, 
equally  astonished  and  incensed  at 
such  a  manifest  contempt  of  its  au- 
thority, thought   it  necessary  to 
make  an  example  of  the  most  re* 
flractoi^.    A  tribunal  was  immedi- 
ately formed  for  the  trial  of  crimi- 


nals guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  \ 
decree  piassed  to  arrest  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
concerned  in  the  declaratipns. 
against  the  National  Assembly,  and 
to  bring  them  before  this  tribunal. 
Tills  determination  was  highly  fip«. 
plauded  by  the  popular  party. 
The  city  of  Paris  took  this  occajiion 
to  request  the  assembly  to  inform, 
the  King  that  his  ministers  no  Ion* 
ger  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  would  at  t^ 
same  time  appoint  a  special  court 
for  the  examination  of  offender!, 
against  the  constitution,  and  re? 
strain  ministers  from  quitting  the, 
realm,  or  even  the  metropolis,  until 
their  conduct  in  office  had  been 
duly  investigated. 

Encouraged  by  these  testimonien 
of  the  general  determinatiojn  t^ 
support  them,  the  Assembly  emr 
braced  this  opportunity  to  codirB: 
their  decrees  relating  to  the  civic 
path.  It  ordained,  that  all  persoof 
employed  in  the  public  seprios 
abroad,  should  transmit  to  the  At* 
sembly,  certificates  of  their  having 
taken  that  oath,  under  the  penalty 
of  dismission  from  their  places. 
But  notwithstanding  the  irresistible 
hand  with  which  the  National  Aj|* 
sembly  carried  all  its  measuresy  var 
rious  individuals  had  the  cou^pM^ 
openly  to  resist  them.  That  lof&> 
ness  of  spirit  which  had  so  long 
characterized  the  French  nobility 
prompted  numbers  of  them  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments  with  no  less 
explicitness  than  the  pariiaments 
of  Toulouse.  This  was  the  mate 
deserving  of  notice,  that  they  act^^ 
singly  and  without  that  redpronl 
encouragement  which  is  found  in' 
a  body  of  men  formally  concurriiig 
in  the  same  opinion.  Among  those 
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Bobktne^  who  diatiaguidied  them* 
seheB  in  this  manneri  none  was 
more  conspicuous  than  the  Duke 
of  EiUs  James,  grandson  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Duke  of  Berwick,  the  na- 
tural son  to  our  unhappy  James  IL 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King, 
wherein  he  avowed,  with  the  ut- 
most firmness  and  decision,  his  re- 
solution to  abide  by  the  interest  of 
the  throne,  and  to  maintain  the 
foyal  authority  against  all  opposers» 
This  letter  was  conceived  in  terms 
remarkably  nervous  and  elegant, 
and  did  great  honour  to  the  illus* 
trious  writer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  National 
Assembly  was  anxiously  intent  on 
the  means  of  restorbg  the  finances 
and  credit  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ill  success  that  had  attended  the 
endeavours  of  M.  Neckar,  ren- 
dered the  public  extremely  mis- 
tniitful  of  the  several  schemes  that 
were  successively  proposed:  the  re- 
pqtatioD  be  bad  borne,  of  an  able 
financier,  operated  as  amaterial  dis- 
couragement, when  it  was  consi- 
d^ed,  that  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
perience ill  this  department,  his  re« 
neJited  efforts  had  been  fruitless. 
It  was  certainly  time  to  bring  the 
pecumary  affairs  of  the  state  into 
some  CMrder.  So  fluctuating  and 
precarioas  were  the  resources  aris- 
ing from  the  ordinary  revenue,  that 
the  receipt  for  the  month  of  An- 

St  bad  yielded  a  sum  not  less 
a  40,000,000  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure during  that  period. 

The  beads  of  the  popular  party 
wete  convmced  that  bold  mea- 
sires  alone  were  adequate  to  the 
re-establii^ment  of  the  national 
finances.  It  was  here  they  chiefly 
apprehended  an  opposition  from 
toe  adverse  t>arty,  which  threatened 
is  be  the  more  formidable  that  it 


would  be  seconded  bynunibers; 
who,  though  not  enemies  to  tba 
revolution^  still  dreaded  to  vaatim 
much  in  pecuniary  schemed,  tbat» 
if  unsuccessful,  might  increase  the. 
difficulties  under  which  the  nation 
so  heavily  laboured.  Compelled, 
however,  by  necessity,  they  pro- 
posed a  fabrication  of  paper  money, 
to  the  amount  of  50,000,000^.  ster- 
ling, to  be  issued  in  the  state  notes, 
caUedassignats;  the  securityofwhicb 
was  to  rest  on  the  sale  of  as  much  of 
the  national  property,  already  de- 
creed to  be  sold  by  auction,  as 
would  produce  an  equivalent  to 
that  amount.  The  date  of  this  im- 
portant measure,  pregnant  with  ut- 
ter ruin  to  the  monarchy  and  end- 
less revolution,  was,  September 
1790.  It  was  not  without  a  long* 
and  animated  contest  that  this  mo- 
tion was  carried.  M.  Mirabeau 
exerted  his  talents  on  this  oecasioni' 
in  the  most  forcible  manner :  but 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  pro* 
viding  for  the  immediate  demanda 
and  wants  of  the  public,  was  the. 
main  argument  that  prevailed  in  the. 
Assembly.  Such  was  the  eagerness 
of  people  to  learn  the  decision  of 
this  matter,  and  their  wishes  that 
it  might  prove  favourable  to  tho 
popular  party,  that  all  Paris,  as  it 
were,  crowded  to  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  Assembly,  and  testified  by 
the  loudest  acclamations,  how 
deeply  it  participated  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  motion.  These  pecu- 
niary transactions  were  attended 
with  the  strictest  researches  into  the 
nature  and  administration  of  all 
the  civil  and  religious  establish- 
ments in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Among  the  particulars  that 
were  brought  to  li^t  in  conse- 
quence of  these  inquiries,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  seminaries  and  convents  oc- 
cupied by  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
British  dominions,  who  were  set- 
tled in  France,  and  had  embraced 
an  ecclesiastical,  or  a  monastic  life. 
These  amounted  to  twenty-eight. 
The  persons  resident  in  them  were 
computed  at  more  than  a  thousand, 
and     their     annual     income     at 
1 5,000/.    The  representations  that 
had  been  made  in  their  favour  by 
the  English  Ambassador,  were  duly 
attended  to  on  this  occasion,  and 
prev^ted  their  suppression.   They 
were  confinued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  possessions  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree of  the  Assembly,  which  de- 
clared them   to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  British  subjects.  These 
various  investigations  into  the  state 
of  the  nation,  brought  to  light  the 
most  undoubted,  as  well  as  mani- 
fold circumstances  and  proofs  of 
tliat  profusion  with  which  it  ap- 
peared  that  the  revenues   of  the 
kingdom  had  been  dissipated  under 
the  late  government.     Previously 
to  the  revolution,  the  public  trea- 
sury was,  it  seems,  considered  in 
many  respects  as  the  private  patri- 
mony of  the  Kdyal  Family :  what- 
ever was  required  in  their  name, 
was  instantly  delivered  ;  there  was 
no  settled  regulation  of  any  respec- 
tive income,  or  it  was  merely  no- 
minal ;  no  person  daring  to  risk  a 
refusal  of  what  was    demanded. 
This    prodigality    of  the   Court, 
which    the  strict  inquiry  into  its 
former  expenses  had  laid  open  to 
the  public  inspection,    was   now 
more  than  ever  become  the  sub- 
ject   of  conversation    and    com- 
plaints :  and  the  wantonness  with 
which  the  nation's  money  had  been 
lavished  upon  the  meanest  indivi- 
duals, excited  an  indignation  which 
greatly  alienated  the  minds  of  meo 


from  the  former  system  of  ruling ; 
and  disposed  them  strongly  to  op» 
pose  the  royal  party. 

During  these  proceedings,  cloteat* 
tention  was  paid  to  the  arraameal 
intended  for  Uie  assistance  of  Spain. 
It  was  carried  on  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  expedition,  from  themul- 
titude  of  seamen  destitute  of  em- 
ployment in  the  mercantile  ship- 
ping ;  numbers  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  being  either  taken  up 
with  the  internal  disputes  of  tks 
places  which  they   inhabited,    or 
deterred  by  the  disturbances  in  their 
colonies  from  carrying  on  their  usual 
trade.  It  was  remarked  at  the  same 
time,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ge« 
neral  repugnance  of  the  French  to 
go  to  war  with  England,  many  of 
their  politicians  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  family  compact   ought  to  be 
punctually  fulfilled,  were  it  only  to 
prevent  the  English  from  obtaining 
the  uncontrolled  sovereignty  of  the* 
seas.    But  this  opinion  was  sua* 
pected  by  many,  to  originate  from 
the  machinations  of  that  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ruling  party.  Though 
a  fmultiplicity  of  reasonings  were 
adduced  to  support  it  in  the  dif« 
puting  clubs  at  Paris,  yet  the  gene- 
rality of  people  imagined  that  the 
court  was  at  the  bottom  of  those 
measures   that    tended  to    make 
France  a  party  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween  England  and  Spain ;    and 
that  it  hoped  to  derive  from  thence, 
opportunities  of  recovering  much 
of  its  former  power,  through  the 
influence  it  would  acquire  from  the 
continual  exercise  of  that  authority 
and  command    indispensably  an- 
nezed  to    the    executive    power 
during  the  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to 
engage  the  French  nation  to  coiof* 
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cide  with  those  designs  that  were 
inimical  to  England,  the  proceed- 
ingB  of  the  English  in  the  East  In- 
dies  were    painted    in    the   most 
alarming  colours;  and  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  great  supe- 
riority which   they  had  acquired 
in  those  parts,  was  insisted  on  in 
the   warmest   terras.     With    this 
▼few,    a  deputation   from   Pondi- 
eherry»  the  most  important  of  the 
French    establishments    in  India, 
waited  upon  the  National  Assem- 
bly to  remonstrate  the  defenceless 
situation  of  that  settleihent,  and  to 
request  that  it  might  be  put  on  a 
respectable  footing,  as  well  as  the 
other  possessions  of  France  in  that 
part  of  the-world.     In  compliance 
with  tliese  remonstrances,  several 
▼essels  with  warlike  stores,  escorted 
by  some  ships  of  force,  were  ordered 
for  the  East  Indies.     But  the  gene- 
rah'ty  of  the  French  did  not  con- 
sider the  English  as  inimically  in- 
clined to  them,  at  a  time  when  they 
had   adopted    political   principles 
which    tended   to    prevent    them 
from    entering    into    altercations 
with  their   neighbours,  especially 
with  a  people  whose  particular  in- 
terest it  was  that   France  should 
forswear  those  pursuits  which  had 
£ormerly  rendered  it  so  odious,  and 
should   cultivate   a    good   under- 
standing with  all  Europe.    It  was 
chiefly  indeed,  in  consequence  of 
the  disaff^robation  the  public  ex- 
pressed of  the  readiness  of  ministry 
to  adopt  hostile  measures,    that 
some  of  its  most  active  members 
judged  it  necessary,  in  condescend- 
ence to  the  popular  opinion,  to  re- 
sign their  places  notwithstanding 
tbe  king's  reluctance  to. part  with 
them.      The  fact  was,   that  the 
ro^al  party  had  suffered  such  a  di- 
amution  of  interest  intheaiNiem« 


bly,  that  the  antagonists  of  the 
court  found  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pelling those  whom  they  suspected 
of  too  much  attachment  to  it  to 
relinquish  those  employments  that 
enabled  them  to  exert  their  abilities 
in  its  favour. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  po- 
pular party,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
of  which  they  felt  themselves  pos- 
sessed, was  to  annul  the  collations 
to  church-livings  that  were  not  in 
conformity  to  the  regulations  made 
by  the  assembly.  This  proved  a 
most  severe  blow  on  the  court  and 
church-party;  these  collations  form- 
ing the  strongest  chain  of  the  con- 
nexion subsistingbetweentheclergy 
and  the  nobles,  who  were  the  princi- 
pal collators.  To  humble  the  eccle- 
siastical body  more  decisively,  and 
to  gratify  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
sires of  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  community,  the  national 
assembly  determined,  in  pursuance 
of  those  ideas  of  universal  tolera- 
tion in  religious  matters,  which 
were  now  prevalent,  to  restore-  to 
their  estates  and  possessions  in 
France,  the  descendants  of  those 
families  that  had  been  forced  to* 
abandon  them  through  the  perse* 
cution  which  they  had  endured  in 
conseouence  of  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
decree  for  this  purpose,  October^ 
1790,  was  warded  as  favourably  to 
the  remaining  representatives  of 
those  long  exiled  families  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  It  hold- 
out every  facility  and  advantage 
that  could  enable  them  to  maxe 
good  their  respective  claims  to  the' 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  The 
enlightened  world  very  highly  ap- 
plauded the  liberality  and  justice  of 
this  celebrated  decree.    The  power. 
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aoquiredby  the  National  Aacrembly 
could  not|  however,  suppress  or 
daunt  the  spirit  of  its^pponents, 
Jn  defiance  of  menaces  and  danger, 
Che  disaffected  still  cdntinued  to 
hold  their  meetings,  wherein  they 
expressed  their  enmity  with  the 
most  unlirtiited  rancour.  It  was 
principally  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom  that  this  bold  spirit 
made  its  appearance ;  here  the  ad« 
herentfi  to  the  noblesse  and  the 
churchmen  were  the  most  nume^ 
rous;  and  they  were  continually 
watching  for  opportunities  of  ef- 
fecting a  change  of  affairs  in  their 
favour.  They  even  carried  their 
daringness  so  far,  as  publicly  to  es- 
tablish clubs  in  opposition  to  those 
that  supportedthe  presentmeasures. 
At  Aix,  the  chief  city  of  Provence, 
they  formed  one  which  was  inti- 
tuledi  '<  the  Society  ofFriends  to  the 
King  and  Clergy*  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  ociety  were  so  offen- 
sive to  another,  styled  "The  Cotisti* 
tiitional  Club,*'  that  it  resolved,  by 
force,  to  impose  silence  on  the  for- 
mer. This  produced  a  quarrel, 
wherein  the  partisans  of  both  bore 
a  share.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
terposition of  the  magistracy,  all 
endieavours  to  quell  it  were  inef- 
fbctual.  An  outrageous  mob  arose, 
and  seized  three  gentlemen  pointed 
out  as  aristocrats,  whom  in  their 
f|jry  they  instantly  put  to  death,  in 
apite  of  all  supplications  for  mercy. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  ra^e  of 
the  revolutionary  mobs  at  this  pe- 
riod, was,  a  report  stronply  founded, 
that  a  design  was  in  agitation  to  in- 
troduce the  exiled  princes  of  the 
blood  into  the  city  of  Lyons, 
where  a  number  of  their  adherents 
were  ready  to  join  them,  and  to 
take  up  arms  ^dinst  the  National 
Assembly,     "nie  municipality  of 


Lyons  secured  those  persoiui  who 
lay  under  suspicion  ot  being  con* 
ceraed  in  it{  and  the  Naliaud  As- 
sembly, on  reading  this  intelligesoe 
decreed  that  the  civic  oath  saosld 
immediately  be  administered  to  aM* 
individuals  of  the  royal  blood,  umi 
to  all  persons  in  public  stations,  or 
on  the  pension  list,  under  jpain  of 
forfeiting  their  income  ana  privi*' 
leges,  if  they  refused  or  Delected  to 
take  it. 

This  conspiracy  seemed  to  haw 
been  formed  upon  a  very  ezten* 
sive  plan.  The  French  emigrants 
in  Italy  had  opened  a  large  corresi' 
pondence  with  their  ww-wishers 
m  France,  in  more  than  one  pro- 
vince. In  that  of  Auvergne,  their 
friends  were  so  numerous,  that  w 
strong  party,  consisting  entirdy  of 
noblesse,  set  out  irom  thence  ibr 
Lyons,  in  expectation  of  being  sUp^ 
ported  by  aformidable  insurrection; 
but  hearing  on  their  way  that. the 
design  had  been  discovered,  they 
thought  it  safest  to  disband  and  fly 
homewards :  this  body  was  so  ooa* 
siderable,  that  in  the  hurry  and 
precipitation  of  their  flight,  thej 
left  behind  them  upwards  of  S6& 
horses.  Designs  of  a  similar  nature 
had  been  some  time  carried  on  with 
profound  secrecy  in  the  country  of 
Avignon,  belonging  to  the  Pope. 
But  it  transpired  at  last,  that  prepa-c 
rations  were  making  to  arm  up^ 
wards  of  50,000  men.  The  coort 
of  Turin  was  considered  as  the 
chief  abettor  and  assistant  in  these 
matters.  The  court  of  Rome  be« 
held  at  the  same  time  the  transact 
tions  m  France  witli  the  deepest 
anxiety  and  terror.  Whether  6oni 
bigotry  or  interested  motives,  it 
strongly  reprobated  the  alteraticttc 
in  that  kingdom  ifelaUng  to  die 
church*     llie  examples  of  tbow 
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pQUBtries  which  had  shaken  off  the 
Boxnish  yoke,  raised  the  strongest 
apprehension  that  they  would  be 
imitated    by  a  nation   which  was 
justly  reputed  as  enlightened  as  any 
in  JBnrope.     This  motive  obliged 
ibatcircumspectful  court  to  tempo* 
rize,  and  to  refrain  from  that  im- 
petuous severity  with  which  it  had 
been  used  in  former  days  to  hurl 
Its  spiritual  thunders  on  those  parts 
of  Christendom  that  were  disobe- 
dient   to    its    dictates*      It    was 
through  the  unseasonable  violence 
and  precipitation  of  the  conclave, 
that  England  was  lost  to  the  holy 
see  by  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formation*    This   was  a  circum- 
stance anxiously  recalled,  and  stre- 
nuously dwelt  upon  in  the  councils 
and  deliberations   held   at   Rome 
upon  the  affairs  of  France* 

The  principal  cause  of  solicitude 
at  this  court,  was  the  decree  by 
which  the  Assembly  rested  their 
rights  of  electing  their  bishops  in 
the  inhabitants  of  every  diocese* 
This  was  evidently  the  most  irrecor 
yerable  wound  ever  given  in  France 
to  the  spiritual  power.    It  was  in- 
deed for  that  very  reason  the  popu- 
lar party  was  so  resolute  in  adopt- 
ing, and  the  French  nation  at  large 
so  ready  to  receive   this   decree* 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  th$ 
court  of  Rome  at  a  transaction 
which  utterly  annihilated  the  vast 
authority  it  nad  for  so  many  centu- 
nes  possessed  in  France.    After 
many  consultations,  the  Pope  ad* 
dressed  a  monitory  letter  to  the 
King  of  France ;  wherein  that  de*. 
cree  was  represented  as  a  prelimi* 
nary  measure  to  the  dissolutio|i  of 
all  further  ties  between  the  church 
of  Rome   And   that   of  France. 
Whatever  the  private   inclination 


of  the  king  of  France  might  faavo 
been  at  this  juncture,  the  popular** 
ity  of  this  edict  was  such,  that  hi) 
was  too  prudent  to  disapprove  of  it^ 
He  informed  the  Pope,  that  he 
could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  an  acl 
80  warmly  enforced  by  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  public ;  and  that  he 
confided  in  the  prudence  and  mo<% 
deration  of  the  papal  councils  for 
the  preservation  of  harmony  be*' 
tween  the  Roman  and  Galliisan 
churches* 

The  court  of  Rome  had  not  for 
many  years  been  addressed  in  such 
a  manner  by  any  of  the  princes  of 
its  coqamunioQ*    It  occasioned  un« 
common  anxiety  among  the  adhe^ 
rents  to  the  Pope,  both  at  Roiiie 
and  in  other  parts*    The  liberty  of 
thinking,  which  had  long  reigned 
in  France  among  the  literati,  had 
of  late  been  so  extensively  commu^ 
nicated  to  all  ranks  and  professions, 
of  society,  that  it  was  evident  the 
papal  power  in  that  kingdom  ^tood 
on   a  very  tottering  foundations 
Many  were  the  meetings  that  took 
place  among  the  cardinals  and  the 
principal  dignitaries  at  Rome,  on 
the  arduous  business  of  recalling 
France  to  its  former   obedience* 
But  the  wisest  heads   seemed  of 
opinion,  that  unless  the  ideas  of  the 
French  on  matters  of  government 
could  be  altered,  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation could  be  entertained  of 
their  returning  to  the  former  de-i 
pendence  on  the  church  of  Rome* 
These  vigorous  measures  of  the 
Assembly  did  not  however  deter 
numbers  of  those  ecclesiastics  who 
adhered  to  the  see  of  Rome,  from 
soliciting  the  king  to  withhold  his 
sanction  to  the  decree  that  im- 
posed upon  them  the  civic  oath,  un* 
til  the  matter  had  been  refeiFred  to 
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the  Pope.  But'  the  king  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  coincide  with 
the  wishes  of  his  people. 

This  application  of  the  clergy 
was  violently  reprobated    by   the 
public.     As  the  civic  oath  was  in 
nowise  repugnant  to  the  principles 
of  religion,  the  motives  that  in- 
duced them  to  refuse  it,  were  con- 
strued as  proceeding  from  an  at- 
tadiroent  to  those  privileges  with 
which  they  had  been  invested,  un- 
der the  arbitrary  system  which  they 
aeemed  so  zealous  to  restore :  but 
these  privileges  were  incompatible 
with   the   obedience   which    they 
owed  to  the  state.    It  was  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  pernicious  inde- 
pendence they  haa  so  long  and  so 
improperly  enjoyed,  and  to  reduce 
Aem  to  the  rank  of  other  subjects, 
that  this  oath   had  been  imposed 
upon  them  in  common  with  their 
fellow-citizens.     They  were  at  the 
same  tim^  reminded  of  tlie  well- 
founded  odium  they  must  incur  by 
a  denial  of  allegiance  to  that  power 
that  paid  them  as  professional  in- 
structors of  the  community.    No- 
thing, it  was  said,  could  convey  a 
worse  opinion  of  the  priesthood, 
than  their  repugnance  to  give  so 
reasonable  a  security  for  their  good 
behaviour :  it  tended  to  insinuate 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  bo 
trusted,  as  they  seemed  disposed 
to    think    they    would  be  worse 
priests  for  being  better  citizens. 
.  By  the  ten  or  of  the  civic  oath 
prescribed  to  the  French  clergy, 
they  swore  to  watch  with  diligence 
over  the  flock  committed  to  their 
charge ;  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation, 
the  law,  and  the  king;  to  main- 
tain, to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom; 
and  particularly  to  observe  me  de- 
crees relating  to  the  clergy.    The 


expediency  and  necessity 
ing  this  oath  was  zealously  maia« 
tained  by  many  clergymen  who 
had  seatsin  the  National  Assembly, 
It  was  not  however  without  exces- 
sive displeasure  that  the  court  of 
Rome  beheld  such  a  dereliction  of 
hs  interests,  among  a  body  of  meo 
in  whom  it  had  so  long  experienced 
the  promptest  acquiescence  in  all 
its  dictates.  But  it  ought  to  have 
known,  that  among  the  multitudes 
of  ecclesiastics  in  France,  there 
were  many  no  less  ready  to  em- 
brace freedom  of  opinion  in  religi* 
ous  than  in  civil  matters. 

The  next   measure  to  this  en« 
forcement  of  the  civic  oath,  was  to 
'  procure  the  king's  consent  to  the 
civil  constitution,  decreed  for  the 
national  clergy.     Various  endea« 
vpurs  were  used  to  put  a  negative 
on  this  act  of  the  Assembly ;  but  it 
insisted  jbo  firmly  on  its  passing,  anfl^ 
the  public  seemed  so  determined  in 
its  favour,  that  the  king  was  at 
length  induced  to  signify  his  com- 
pliance.   The  National  Assembly 
had  at  the  same  time  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  a  solemn  assur- 
ance from  the  university  of  Paris, 
that  it  would  faithfully  educate  the 
youth  under  its  care  m  the  princi^ 
pies  of  the  established  constitution. 
This  proved  a  material  accession  of 
strength  to  the  popular  party,  as  it 
led  the  waytosimilaraddressesfrom 
the  other  universities  of  France,' 
That  body  had  no  less  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  intelligence  that 
came  from  the  neighbouring^  coun- 
tries, of  the  warm  approbation  be- 
stowed on  the  new  constitution,  by 
the  French   who   were  settled  ih 
those  parts;  and  how  zealous  thej' 
were  in  the  maintenance  and  pitH 
pagation  of  the  principles  on  which 
It  was  founded.    In  many  places 

they 
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they  had  solemnly  met  and  taken 
the  civic  oath. 

But  the  successes  of  the  revolu- 
tiontsts  could  not  depress  the  cou« 
rage  of  the  royal  party ;  they  still 
continued  undaunted,  and  daily  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  that  was  not  to  be 
broken  by  any  disappointment. 
They  seemed  rather  to  derive  fresh 
resolution  from  their  constant  de- 
feats; and  displayed  a  daringness  in 
their  words  and  conduct  that 
shewed  they  were  proof  against  all 
intimidation,  and  that  convinced 
their  enemies  they  were  determined 
to  keep  no  measures  with  them. 

Among  the  various  quarrels 
which  were  produced  by  these  re- 
ciprocal animosities,  one  took  place 
between  Messrs.  Castries  and  La- 
meth*»  that  was  attended  with 
very  dangerous  consequences.  The 
latter  of  these  gentlemen,  who  was 
a  warm  member  of  the  popular 
party,  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
a  duel  by  the  former,  who  was  a 
zealous  royalist.  In  revenge,  his 
house  was  demolished ;  and  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  who  ima- 
gined the  court-party  had  concerted 
this  method  to  take  oft'  the  princi- 
pal champions  of  the  revolution. 
The  partizans  of  the  court  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  violent  in 
those  ^^7i  places  where  they  hap- 
pened to  bear  the  most  influence. 


The  defence  of  religion  became  the 
XDotiye  or  pMlext  of  several  bloody 
transactions.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
city  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
denounced  immediate  death  to  the 
purcl|asers  of  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tates, ordered  for  sale  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly :  three  gentlemen, 
or  who  were  reported  to  be  such, 
were  murdered,  it  was  said,  by  ui 
outrageous  mob.  . 

These  violent  proceedings  very 
strongly  proved  how  radically  fixed 
the  minds  of  multitudes  were  in 
their  primitive  habits  and  notions ; 
and  that  time  and  forbearance  only 
would  convert  them  to  the  opinions 
propagated  with  so  much  industry 
by  the  promoters  of  the  new  ref- 
lations in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It 
behoved,  therefore,  the  National 
Assembly  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution  m  the  prosecution  of 
a  business  that  threatened  to  be 
emtremely  dangerous  wherever  it 
thvparted  long-established  ideas. 
For  this  reason,  the  enforcement  of 
the  measures  resolved  upon  was 
first  directed  to  those  partsof  France 
only  that  manifested  a  disposition, 
or  at  least  no  marked  averseness,  to 
receive  them.  But  it  was  not  only 
in  the  government  of  the  church 
that  changes  were  carried  forward 
with  so  much  determination  :-— 
another  department,  once  almost 
as  formidable,  was  now  brought 

under 


*  Of  the  Lameths  there  are  four  brothers.  The.  eldest  never  took  anv  share  in 
public  affairs.  The  parts  acted  on  the  political  tiieatre  by  the  other  three,  have 
been  important.  They  have  always  been  united  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  harmony, 
confidence,  and  affection,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  blood.  They  have  never  swerved 
from  their  principles,  from  motives  of  either  ambition  or  interest :  nor  in4eed  have 
they  ever  been  charged  with  such  deviation.  Alexander  is  endowed  with  the 
greategt  talents.  But  the  whole  of  the  three  are  equally  distinguished  by  fidelity  in 
friendship,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  their  word,  and  to  the  truth.  These  men  are  en* 
titied  to  a  high  place  amon^  the  bonouiable  victims  of  the  French,  revolution.  At 
to  thdr  fiunily,  it  is  one  oi  the  noUest  in  Fiance.  The  celebrated  Mares^bal  de 
Broglio  U  th«if  jnaternal  uncle. 
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under  the  considemiaii  of  the  As> 
weahlj,  with  a  view  ft  nill  greater 
alterationa  in  it  than  in  the  former. 
Thii  was  the  administration  of 
juftice,  whidi  now  underwent  a 
complete  reformation,  and  was 
transferred  from  the  tribunals  long 
in  possession  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  dvil  power,  and  con- 
signed to  others  morecoosistentwith 
the  genius  of  the  new  government. 
In  executing  this  design,  numbers 
of  individuals  possessed  of  employ- 
ments in  the  courts  of  law,  were  of 
course  dismissed.  Through  a 
strange  perversion  of  ideas,  many 
of  those  employments  were  become 
hereditary  and  saleable :  this  abuse, 
of  which  the  nation  justly  com- 

glained  as  an  intolerable  grievance, 
ad  been  originally  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  a 
prince  in  some  respects  generous 
and  noble  minded.  The  wars  in 
which  he  was  involved  by  his  insa- 
tiable ambitioui  had  so  drained  his 
coffers  and  exhausted  his  resources, 
that,  forgetting  the  respect  and  duty 
owing  to  his  people,  he  publicly 
put  up  to  sale  the  offices  in  the 
courts  of  judicature,  together  with 
the  privilege  of  selling  or  of  be- 
queathing them,  as  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  purchasers. 
Thus  they  were  to  all  intents  a  pa- 
trimony and  personal  estate.  This 
custom  was  now  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  standing. 
The  National  Assembly  resolvra 
to  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
practice ;  but  was  aware  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  impropriety  of  depriv- 
ing individuals  of  their  property. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile 
public  justice  with  private  interest 
the  determination  was  taken  to  re- 
imburse the  possessors  of  those  of- 
iiceSi  on  their  resignation  of  them. 


The  sum  required  for  their  mden- 
n  ificati  on  was  more  than  50,000,000 
of  livres.  As  it  was  inconvenient 
at  the  present  time,  to  appropriate 
so  much  money  to  the  intent  pro- 
posed, that  sum  was  made  part  of 
the  public  debt,  and  the  interest  of 
it  assigned  to  the  proprietors  of  tb<i 
offices- just  abolished. 

These  arrangements  were  hiriily 
acceptable  to  the  public.  Tney 
were  also  viewed  as  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  constitution  itself, 
as  they  silenced  the  clamours  of  a 
numerous  class  ofindtviduals,  whose 
influence  and  resentments  might 
have  created  much  confusion,  hzA' 
they  not  received  a  due  compensa-* 
tion  for  the  losses  to  which  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  for  the 
convenience  and  better  ordering  of 
the  sale. 

In  addition  to  these  popular  mea- 
sures, an  object  of  the  highest  advan- 
tage and  importance  to  the  nation 
was  laid  before  the  Assembly.  This 
was  a  calculation  of  the  respective 
amounts  of  the  public  revenue  un- 
der the  present  and  the  late  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  taxes  and  impo- 
sitions, seven  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  were  annually  levied,  an- 
tecedently to  the  revolution;  but 
since  that  event,  no  more  than  ^le 
hundred  and  sixty  :  a  difference  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions. 
It  appeared  also,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  emission  of  the  paper  mo- 
ney, termed  Assignats,  was  put  into 
a  due  course  of  liquidation,  pursu- 
ant to  their  primitive  plan ;  and 
that  a  million  of  them,  which  had 
been  returned,  would  forthwith  be 
publicly  burned.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  taxes  were  not  paid  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  regularity ;  and 
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fts  there  was  a  kind  of  stagnation  iit 
thB  collection  of  thd  reveuitOy  aris^ 
log  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
kiumber  of  proper  agents  and  clerks, 
there  had  arisen  a  deficit  in  the  or* 
dinary  income>  to  which  the  emis- 
sion of  assignatsafforded  only  a  tem- 
porary remedy.  On  the  strength 
of  these  various  operations, it  wasex* 
ultingly  asserted  that  the  Assembly 
had  made  the  most  auspicious  pro- 
gress in  the  execution  of  its  designs. 
France,  said  the  reyolutionists,  had 
successfully  struggled  against  every 
obstacle  that  hatred  and  perfidy 
could  oppose  to  the  courage  and 
virtue  of  the  nation.  She  had  re- 
trieved her  finances  from  the  ut- 
most confusion;  and  by  prudent 


•  *  . ,  •  -         • 

regulations  had  placed  them  out  of 
ihe^*each  of  BecttlatioB  wad  n(pa« 
city.  She haa, through irisealtera- 
tions  in  her  govemmeot,  laid  tte 
firmest  foundation  of  national  pros* 
perity;  and  notwithstanding  the 
calumnious  representations  of  her 
foreign .  or  domestic  enenves,  was 
now  become  a  modef  for  the  foture 
imitation  of  all  enlightened  nations. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  and 
persuasions  of  the  people  of  France 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1790.  The 
friends  to  the  revolution  considered 
it  now  as  fixed  upon  an  immoveable 
basis ;  and  its  enemies  were  in  so 
reduced  a  situation,  that  no  danger 
could  reasonably  be  apprehended 
from  them. 


CHAP.    VIIL 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  European  Princes  at  the  Proceedings  of  the  French 
National  Assembly.  Complaints  of  the  German  Princes,  Letter Jrom 
the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  France.  An  Augmentation  of  the  French 
Army  voted  by  the  Assembly*  Affairs  of  the  Rin^s  Aunts.  Tumult  at 
Vincennes.  Insurrection  in  Britanny.  The  Kin^Rmitedtothe  Nomina^ 
tion  of  Six  Ministers.    Apprehensions  of  Hostile  Intentions  to  France 

Jrom  the  Emperor  and  the  other  Absolute  Sovereigns  in  Europe.  The 
Assembly  demands  an  Explanation  of  his  Conduct ^  and  orders  Prepara^ 
tions  tojace  its  Enemies.  Zeal  of  the  Revolutionistsjbr  the  Public  Service. 
Consequences  of  the  Decree  for  the  Civic  Oath.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs* 
M.  Mirabeau  President  of  the  Assembly.  His  Address  to  the  Deputa^ 
Hon  Jrom  the  Quakers.  Right  of  Primogeniture  abolished.  SequeS' 
tration.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Pope  atthe  Neva  Arrangement  of  Church* 
Affairs  in  France.  Death  of  Mirabeau.  Progress  oftheAssimats,  Con* 

Jidence  of  the  Assembly  in  their  Strefigth  and  Resources.  Suspicions  of  the 
King's  Designs.  His  Complaint  ofiU  Treatment,  and  Declaration  to  the 
Public.  Conduct  ofM.  la  Faifitte  to  the  National  Guards.  Menaces  of 
the  German  Princes.  Altercations  xvith  the  Pope.  Enmity  of  the  Spanish 
Court  to  the  Revolutionists.  Suppression  of  the  Duties  on  Provisions 
brought  into  Paris.  Progress  of  the  Assignats.  Scarcity  of  Cash.  Ap» 
prehensions  Jrom  the  Emigrants  and  Foreign  Potoers.  Message  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  Prince  of  Condi.  Claims  qfthd  German  Princes  taken 
into  Consideration.  Decrees  against  the  Authority  of  the  Pope.  Various 
Decrees  for  the  Security  of  the  Assembly  and  the  ConstUutiofial  Girvem* 
ment  qf  the  Nation.  Increasing  Popularity  of  the  Assembly.  Discontents 
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of  ike  People  in  Spain  at  the  Government,  Progress  qfthe  Spirit  of  Liberty 
in  various  Countries  of  Europe*  ForvMrdedbythe  Exertions  qfthe  French* 
They  become  odious  to  Foreign  Princes  on  that  Account*  Political 
Opinions  current  at  this  Period,  Hopes  and  Projects  of  the  Enemies  of ^e 
ReQotution,  The  Kings  Flight  from  Paris^  and  Recapture.  Circum* 
stances  attending  that  Event,  Conduct  qfthe  Assembly  on  this  Occasion* 
Declarations  qfthe  King  and  Queen,  Royal  Manifesto,  Assembly  s  Reply* 


THE  conduct  and  poll  tics  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  its 
uninterrupted  successes*  began  at 
this  time  to  excite  the  serious  at- 
tention of  most  of  the  Sovereigns 
in  Europe,  who  appeared  to  be 
highly  averse  to  its  proceedings, 
and  to  consider  it  as  a  body  of  men 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  all  Sove- 


meet  the  approach  of  an  enemy; 
What  was  principally  dreaded  in 
this  conjuncture,  was,  that  these 
foreign  foes  would  be  joined  by  the 
malcontents  at  home ;  though  in- 
comparably less  numerous  than  the 
friends  to  the  revolution.  They 
consisted  of  resolute  individoafs 
who  had  remained  unsubdued  in 


reigns  (January  1791).    Several  of    their  principles  amidst  all  threats^ 
the  petty  Princes  in  Germany  com-    and  who  only  waited  the  occasion 


plained  that  it  violated  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  France  and  the 
Empire.  At  their  desire  the  Em- 
peror wrote  to  the  King  of  France, 
requiring  them  to  be  punctually 
ful611ed,  and  requesting  him  to 
interpose  his  mediation  for  their 
due  observance.  By  these  treaties, 
some  territorial  rights  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  bordering  upon 
Germany,  principally  in  Lorrain 
and  Alsatia,  were  vested  in  those 
Princes. 

The    King  communicated  this 
letter  to  the  Assembly,  informing 


of  opposing  the  present  govern- 
ment with  some  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; 

The  conduct  of  the  violent  roy- 
alists excited  everywhere  jealousies 
and  suspicions.  The  machinations 
of  the  Princes  of  the  royal  family 
abroad  were  no  secret,  and  those 
at  home  were  equally  mistrusted :  a 
flagrant  instance  of  the  little  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them,  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  King's  two  aunts. 
They  had  received  his  permission 
to  retire  to  Rome,  in  order»  as  it 
was  alleged  hy  those  who  were 


them,  however,  that  the  purport  of    well  affected  to  them,  to  live  th^re 
it  was  pacific,  and  that  no  hostile    in    more    tranquillity    than    they 


intentions  were  entertained  against 
France  by  the  Princes  of  the  em- 
pire. But  such  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  malevolence  from  that  quar- 
ter, that  an  addition  of  100,000 
men  was  immediately  voted  for  the 
army,  and  every  species  of  pre- 
paration was  directed  to  be  made 
upon  the  frontiersi   in  order  to 


could  enjoy  in  their  own  country : 
it  was  strenuously  insisted  on  by 
others,  that  they  were  deep  in  the 
plot  which  had  been  concerted  at 
Lyons,  and  were  for  that  reason 
hastening  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  resentment  of  the  public,  as  a 
discovery  had  been  made  of  all  the 
parties    concerned*.      The    King 


on 
*  These  pltrticulars  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  horrors  which  took  place  at 
Lyom,  afaont  two  years  after,  under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre. 
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OQtbeir  departure  had  given  notice 
of  it  to  the  assembly,  expressing  bis 
expectation     that    their    journey 
would  meet  with  no  obstructions ; 
but  they  were  thrice  stopped  by 
the  magistraies  of  the  places  through 
which  they   were  travelling,  and 
twice  liberated  by  the  intervention 
of  sbcne  officers  and  soldiers.    This 
flight  of  the  king's  aunts,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  taken  up  very  seriously 
by  the  Assembly  ;  where  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  pass  a  law,  to  determine 
now  far  it  might  be  the  right  of 
royal  personages  to  travel  out  of 
the  kingdom.     It  was  while  they 
were  deliberating  on   this  matter 
that  intelligence  was  brought  that 
the  princesses  had,  by  a  party  of  the 
military,  been  released  from  those 
who  had  arrested  them,  and  were 
continuing  their  journey.      Fired 
at  this  contempt  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, they  ordered  a  prosecution  of 
the  offenders,  and  passed  a  formal 
censure  on  the  secretary  of  state 
who  had  countersigned  the  king's 
passport  to  his  aunts,  as  he  knew 
the  case  was  under  deliberation. 
They  did  not  however  think  proper 
to  authorize  the  detention  of  those 
princesses  ;  and  it  was  at  length  de- 
clared, though  not  without  a  vio- 
lent and  tumultuous  debate,  that 
no  law  existed,   empowering  any 
person  to  detain  them.     In  conse- 
quence  of  this   declaration    they 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. 

This,  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
occurrences  that  had  fallen  out  since 
the  revolution.  Though  numbers 
suspected  those  ladies  of  being 
privy  and  aiding  to  the  conspiracy 
at  Lyons,  yet  respect  for  .  their 
high  rank  and  sex  induced  people 
to  wish  them  safe  out  of  the  king- 
VoL.  XXXIII. 


dom ;  where,  if  proofs  had  been 
brought  of  their  participating  ia 
that  affair,  it  might  have  prgvedl 
difficult  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ill  treatnicnt  of  the  multitude.  So 
great,  in  fact,  was  the  fury  of  the 
populace  at  Paris  on  the  fi  r^t  Tie  ws  of 
their  setting  out,  that  they  crowded 
into  the  garden  of  the  Thuilleries, 
and  demanded  of  the  king  that  he 
would  send  immediate  orders  for 
their  return.  They  grew  at  length 
so  outrageous,  that  the  magistracy 
of  Paris  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  national  guards,  in  order  to 
disperse  it. 

(February  20th,  1791).  Thijf 
incident  was  succeeded  by  another 
still  more  alarming.  Some  repairs 
being  ordered  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  the  multitude  were  seized 
with  an  apprehension  that  it  was  to 
be  converted  into  another  Bastile. 
They  repared  thither  in  crowds, 
fully  determined  •  to  demolish  it, 
when  the  national  guards  arrived 
in  time  to  quell  the  insurrection. 
As  80on,however,as  the  peoplewere 
informed  of  their  mistake,  they  de- 
sisted and  withdrew ;  but  when  that 
body  of  national  guards,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  the  Thuilleries 
to  Vincennes,  returned,  the  gates 
were  shut  against  them.  They 
quickly  however  forced  them  open, 
and  found  the  place  filled  with  per- 
sons armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
and  who  said  they  were  come  to 
protect  the  royal  family.  This  al- 
legation did  not  prevent  the  na- 
tional guards  from  insisting  they 
should  immediately  withdraw,  and 
resign  the  king  to  their  own  pro- 
tection. The  consequence  of  this 
transaction  was,  that  none  but  the 
officers  of  the  royal  household  and 
L  theiE 
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their  attendants  were  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  palace,  until  the 
time  when  the  constitution  was 
completely  formed  and  accepted. 

The  assembly  were  in  the  mean 
time  deliberating  on  the  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  emigrations 
that  were  the  continual  subject  of 
complaint.  But  however  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  object,  it  ap- 
peared so  inimical  to  personal  li- 
berty, that  it  met  with  an  unsur- 
mountable  opposition. 

Tidings  oia  more  serious  nature 
were  now  laid  before  them.  The 
province  of  Britanny  was  repre- 
sented as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebel- 
lion.^ The  decrees  relating  to  the 
clergy  were  insulted  and  opposed 
with  the  utmost  rancour  ;  consider* 
able  sums  had  been  subscribed,  in 
favour  of  those  clergymen  who  de- 
dared  against  the  acts  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  :  and  crowds  had 
gathered  in  several  places,  reprobat- 
ing them  as  impious  and  clamour-i 
ing  for  their  repealv  They  insisted 
at  the  same  time  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  denounced  all 
purchasers  of  church-property,  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  But  their  fury 
was  not  exhaled  in  words  alone  :— 
Priests,  it  was  said,  having  in  the 
warmth  of  infatuation  exhorted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  revenge 
the  cause  of  religion  on  those  who 
had  profaned  it,  a  deluded  mob 
proceeded  towards  the  town  of 
vannes  with  the  most  fatal  inten- 
tions ;  but  they  were  happily  re- 
pulsed by  a  body  of  national  guards, 
assisted  by  a  regiment  of  regulars 
fortunately  at  hand.  As  disorders 
of  this  kind  were  threatened  in 
many  p1aces,the  Assembly  resolved 
to  adopt  the  speediest  methods  of 
prevention;  as  from  the  enthusiasm; 


which  actuated  numbers,  the  moti 
terrible  effects  were  to  be  appre^ 
bended.  A  temporary  tribunal  was 
therefore  instituted  for  the  imme* 
diate  trial  of  those  who  should  bt 
guilty  of  rebellious  acts  against  go< 
vernment. 

The  suspicions  that  were  daily 
increasing,  ancl  from  which  none  it 
the  royal  blood  were  exempt,  tf** 
forded  an  opportunity  to  the  toi^ 
mies  of  the  prerogatives  hithertd 
exercised  by  the  crown,  to  propose 
that  the  king  should  be  limited  to 
the  nomination  of  six  ministerp 
only,  who  were  to  be  the  ostensiblirf 
depositaries  of  his  authority,  and 
answerable  for  his  public  condod. 
In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
procrastination  in  passing  judgment 
on  their  merits  or  delinquencies^ 
they  were  to  be  accountable  during 
the  space  of  a  year  only,  after  quit-> 
ting  their  respective  offices.  Tbitf 
latter  regulation  was  framed  widi 
a  view  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Thesi 
ministers  were  to  be  placed  at  tho 
head  of  six  different  departmentSi^ 
The  first  was  that  of  justice,  which 
was  to  preside  over  all  the  otherti 
It  was  afterwards  settled,  that  ^e 
eldest  minister  should  preside  aM 
premier  of  the  departments ;  and 
not  the  minister  of  justice  exclti- 
sively :  the  possessor  of  this  office 
was  to  act  as  prime  minister,  andtif 
enjoy  a  larger  salary  than  the  rest^ 
The  other  departments  were,  ^M 
internal  government  of  the  king- 
dom, colonies,  marine  finance,' 
and  foreign  business.  This  pr<H 
posal  was  received  with  great 
approbation  by  the  popular  party, 
but  warmly  opposed  by  those 
who  disapproved  of  any  furtfa^if 
limitation  of  the  royal  prerogli-^ 
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«f>d  in    the  appointment   o#'  mi-*  widely  diffusiedy  and  were  $tt  s^tr^ 
nisters.     It  appeared  indeed  of  so  cept^e  to  his  enemies  in  tho«e 
much  importance,   that  its   sup-  countries,  that  they  seemed  eart^ 
porter^  did  not  insist  on  its  passing  nestly  desirous  of  such  a  quarrei 
until  it  had  evidently  obtained  the  breaking  out,  not  doubting  that  i| 
concurrence  of  the  public  at  large,  would  produce  the  effects  above 
ThWf  however,  was  soon  after  so  mentioned, 
strongly  manifested  in  its  favour^  But  the  emperor  was  not  the 
that  it  was  adopted  and  carried  into  only  potentate  inimical  to  the  sys* 
eitecution  without  delay.  tern  prevailing  in  France.      The, 
In  the  mean  time,  gre'at  appre-  other  princes  in  Germany  viewed 
hensions  were  entertained  on  the  it  no  less  with  an  hateful  eye;  as  it 
side  of  the  empire.    The  Emperor,  held  up  to  their  own  people  an  ex* 
it  was  well  known,   beheld  with  ample  which,  it  was  apprehended, 
tinrestrained  indignation,  all  that  they  might  imitate.    Hence  they 
had  been  done  in  France  in  favour  were  anxious  to  co-operate  for  the 
of  the  revolution.    Nothing,  it  was  extinction  of  a  spirit  so  dangerous 
firmly    believed,    prevented    him  to  their  personal   interests;  and 
from    entering    immediately    into  which,  if  not  suppressed  in  time, 
active  measures  against  France,  but  would  probably,  sooner  or  later,  find 
the  consciousness    of  the  danger  its  way  into  Germany,  and  be  pto- 
that  would  attend  them.     His  sub-  ductiveofthe  same  consequences  ap 
jects  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  Prance  itsielf. 
reduced  to  obedience ;   but    this  The    French    were    intimately 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  persuaded  of  the  aversion  borne 
their  own  dissentions :  had  the  no-  them  by  every  arbitrary^  prince  in 
bility  and  clergy  united  cordially  Europe.    The  proximity  of  their 
with  the  other  orders,  they  would,  country  to  those  under  absolute 
It  has  been  thought  by  able  judges,  governments,    its     extensiveness, 
have  formed  such  a  union  offeree  strength  and  celebrity,  the  long 
as  would  have  effectually  resisted  all  established  custom  amqng  Europe- 
efforts.     Pondering  on  these  cir*  ansof  making  it  the  chief  object  of 
tumstances,  and  fearful  of  giving  their   travels,   and   its    ways    and 
an  exasperated  people  any  oppor-  fashions  the  model  of  their  imita- 
tonity  of  resentment,  he  wisely  ab-  tion, — all  these  motives  combined, 
stained  from  hostilities  with  a  nation  rendered  them  the  most  dangerous 
newly  emancipated  from  despotism,  of  neighbours  to  the  despotic  ruliETS 
andfullof  the  animation  which  usu-  of  the  surrounding  nations.     The 
ally  accompanies  men  under  that  cir-  example  of  the  English  had  uuf- 
cumstance.    Nor  was  it  improbable  doubtedly  long  been  highly  odious 
that,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  to  these  :  but  the  situation  of  Eng- 
French,  these  would  instantly  have  land  was  not  sufficiently  centrical 
invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aus-  to  cause  much  alarm  among  them, 
trian  provinces  in  the  low  coun-  Its  insular  position  on  the  ex tremi- 
tries  to  unite  with  them,  and  to  ty  of  Europe  diminished  the  in- 
make  one  common  cause  against  fluence  of  its  affairs  on  those  of 
him.     Surmises  of  this  sort  were  other  countries,  and  rendered  the 
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character  of  its  inhabitants  lest  h*a- 
ble  to  be  copied.  The  English 
were,  during  a  long  time,  consider- 
ed as  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
people,  and  their  government  as  a 
singularity,  which  was  indeed  a  na- 
tural subject  of  speculation,  but  not 
an  example  to  be  imitated  in  prac- 
tice. 

Such  was  the  idea  entertained 
formerly  by  most  foreigners,  and 
carefully  propagated  by  those  who 
disapproved  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. But  the  case  of  France 
being  evidently  quite  different, 
the  impressions  resulting  from 
the  changes  in  that  Kingdom 
were  justly  dreaded;  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  those  who  re- 
probated them  should  exert  their 
utmost  vigilance  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. 

Aware  of  this  hostile  disposition 
in  most  of  their  neighbours,  the 
National  Assembly  was  deeply  so- 
licitous to  put  the  fVontiers  of 
France  in  a  defensible  condition, 
particularly  towards  Germany ;  and 
to  require  at  the  same  time,  with 
proper  spirit,  that  the  Emperor 
should  assign  the  reason  for  his  as- 
sembling such  a  number  of  troops 
in  those  parts. 

So  fully  satisfied  were  the  French 
of  an  intended  attack  from  that 
prince,  as  soon  as  he  thought  him- 
self duly  prepared,  that  no  sort  of 
precautions  were  omitted  for  de- 
fence. Peculiar  signals  were  in- 
vented, by  which  it  was  reported 
that  intelligence  in  twelve  hours 
could  be  received  from,  or  forward- 
ed to  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. The  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution displayed  on  this  occasion 
much  alacrity  and  promptitude  in 
coming  forward  to    action;    the 


numbers  of  those  who  offered  theai^ 
selves  for  the  public  service  were 
immense.  Notwithstanding  that 
their  discipline  was  not  comparable 
to  that  of  the  imperial  troops,  yet 
experience  has  shewn  that  tbosq 
who  place  their  chief  reliance  upov 
that  circumstance  are  frequently 
disappointed.  But  had  only  the 
regular  forces  in  France  been  em* 
ployed,  they  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  mce  those  of  its  enemies: 
They  amounted  at  this  time  to  about 
two  hundred  thousand  men ;  the 
half  of  which  was  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  towards  Alsatia  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

Whether  it  was  with  a  desi^  to 
put  the  French  off  their  guard^  or 
that  no  hostilities  were  intended 
against  them,  the  National  Assem- 
bly received  an  official  information 
from  the  ministry,  that  such  paciftc' 
assurances  were  given  by  the  fo- 
reign courts  as  appeared  deserving 
of  trust ;  but  the  assembly  didi  not 
seem  inclined  to  build  upon  them^ 
and  determined  not  to  relax  in  the 
vigilance  with  which  it  watched  the 
motions  of  its  enemies  abroad^  and 
the  more  dangerous  machinations 
of  those  at  home. 

Meanwhile  'the  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  enjoining  the 
civic  oath  to  be  administered  to 
ecclesiastics,  occasioned  many  of 
them  to  be  deprived  of  their  liv- 
ings. It  had  been  so  frawed  as  te 
affect  only  clergymen  doing  public 
duty ;  no  others  were  obliged  to 
take  it,  nor  was  any  other  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  recusants  than  a 
simple  deprivation  of  their  office,  of 
which  their  disobedience  of  the 
injunction  was  construed  into  a 
formal  resignation.  What  is-  very 
remarkable,  though  it  may  beeasify 
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)M;counted  for,  the  resistance  of  the 
clergy  was  far  less,  and  their  ready 
compliance  with  the  ruling  power 
'greater  in  the  metropolis  than  in 
any  other  part   of  the  kingdom; 
so  that  while  the  purest  and  most 
zealous  Catholics  most  earnestly  ex- 
'horted  every  soul  to  be  subject  to 
*  the  higher  powers  (♦)  the  clergy 
of  the  most  pliant  principles  were 
the  readiest  to  recommend  <<  obe- 
dience to  the  powers  that  be,  by 
their  example."      The  people  of 
Paris  were  also  the  most  determin- 
ed of  any  in  carrying  the  decree 
into  the  strictest  execution.     The 
truth  was,  that  being  the  most  en- 
lightened of  all  the  French,  and 
therefore  the  least  subservient  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
they  readily  perceived  the  inutility, 
or  rather  the  impropriety  of  leav- 
ing  either  temporal  or    spiritual 
matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  fo- 
reign tribunal ;  nor  did  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  consider  the  paro- 
chial government  of  the  cit^  as  any 
ways  mdependent  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates: on  this  principle  it  reduced 
the  number  of  parishes  from  sixty 
to  about  thirty,  forming  them  nearly 
into  equal  divisions.    To  the  credit 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  rectorships 
and  clerical  functions  were  placed 
on  a  liberal  and  munificent  footing. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those 
dignitaries  in  the  Gallican  church 
who  rejected  the  civic  oath,  was 
Cardinal  Bernis,  celebrated  for  his 
ministry  under  Lewis  XV.     He 
was  at  this  time  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  in  high  favour 
with  the  Pope  and  the  grandees  of 
the  Roman  church,  as  well  as  justly 
esteemed  by  all  classes  for  the  ex- 
oeJlence  of  his  personal  character, 


and  the  dignity  with   which   be 
filled  his  station.    As  soon  as  it 
was  apprehended  at  Rome  that  his 
disobedience  of  the  National  As- 
sembly's decree  would  occasion  a 
dismission  from  his  employments, 
it  was  resolved  at  a  ifneeting  of 
cardinals  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  he  might  incur  through  such  a 
deprivation,  by  a  pension  of  ade- 
quate amount.    Many  other   dig* 
nified  clergymen  were  sentenced  to 
deprivation  for  a  like  refusal ;  and 
nearly  all  the  episcopal  sees  being 
vacated  in  this  manner,  they  were 
in  consequence  filled  up  by  popu- 
lar elections,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  parishes.    This  was  certainly 
an  innovation  of  the  most  decisive 
nature,   as  it  altered    the  whole 
system  of  the  hierarchy,  and*^  tend- 
ed, from  the  most  submissive  ad- 
herents to  courts  and  princes,  to 
render  them  the  firmest  assertors  of 
the  people's  liberties. 

In  this  light  the  policy  of  the 
National  Assembly  operated  more 
for  the  interest  of  the  popular  party 
than  any  measure  it  had  yet  adopt- 
ed. It  gained  the  concurrence  of 
a  body  of  men,  whose  influence 
would  hence  forward  be  necessarily 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution  ;  and,  what  was  no  less 
essential,  it  weakened  proportion- 
ably  the  adverse  party,  by  detach- 
ing from  it  those  who  otherwise 
would  have  proved  its  very  warmest 
supporters.  It  ought  however  to 
be  noticed,  that  in  this  objection  of 
the  non-complying  clergy,  they 
were  not  bereft  of  the  means  of 
subsistence :  an  allowance  was  as- 
signed to  them,  which,  though  not 
plentiful,  still  preserved  them  from 
want.    This  was  the  more  deserv- 
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ing  of  attention,  as  men  are  apt  in 
their  religious  dissentions  to  lay 
aside  all  generosity,  and  even  com- 
passion for  those  who  differ  from 
them.  It  was  happy  therefore  for 
the  discarded  clergy  that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  composed  of 
men  who  considered  theirs  as  a 
civil  case :  had  it  consisted  of 
priests,  or  of  incividuals  actuated 
by  religious  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly 
probable  the  clergy  would  have  been 
treated  with  much  more  severity. 

This  destruction  of  the  power 
formerly  exercised  by  the  church, 
was  carried  on  with  the  more  reso- 
lution, and  eilected  with  the  greater 
facility,  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  highly  acceptable  to 
the  nation,  and  long  desired  in 
France.  This  was  an  unreserved 
concession  of  freedom  of  opinion 
in  religious  matters  to  all  that  pro- 
fessed subjection  and  fidelity  to  the 
state ;  the  Quakers,  a  sect  hitherto 
little  known  in  Fk-ance  but  by  re- 
port, were  on  this  occasion  placed 
on  the  same  footing  of  toleration 
which  is  granted  them  in  England. 
The  behaviour  of  M.  Mirabeau, 
when  the  decree  for  this  indul- 
gence passed,  was  very  remarkable ; 
he  had  just  been  raised  to  the  chair 
of  the  president,  an  honour  of 
which  he  had  long  been  desirous. 
He  had  often  said,  it  ought  to  be 
the  summit  of  a  freeman's  ambi- 
tion. The  discourse  he  delivered 
to  the  deputation  of  the  Quakers 
abounded  with  the  most  liberal 
sentiments,  expressed  with  that  bril- 
liaificy  which  was  pecuhai'  to  him. 
Among  other  particularshe asserted 
thfat  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
the  Sapreitte  Being  is  indefyendent 
of  political  institutions;  and  that 
no  government  should  presume  to 


interpose  between  God  and  tbm 
human  mind.  These  various  pro* 
ceedings,  so  repugnant  to  the  late 
notions  and  practices,  filled  the  ad- 
herents to  these  with  the  utmost 
indignation  ;  but  the  popular  party 
approved  of  them  with  the  loudest 
applause,  and  made  it  apparent  that 
they  were  perfectly  conformable  to 
their  ideas  and  wishes. 

As  a  farther  gratification  of  what 
it  understood  to  be  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  French  nation^  the  As- 
sembly resolved  to  pass  a  decreet 
long  recommended  to  the  public 
by  the  friends  to  republican  prin- 
ciples :— this  was,  to  abolish  the 
right  of  primogeniture ;  by  which 
means  alone  it  was  said  the  feudal 
system  had  been  so  long  upheld  to 
the  oppression  of  the  many,  and 
^he  tyranny  of  the  few :  this,  •  it 
was  asserted,  would  give  the  finish- 
ing blow  to  despotism  of  every 
kind:  not  only  the  crown  would 
henceforth  be  .limited,  but  die 
power  of  individuals,  who  had  hi- 
therto engrossed  the  wealth  of 
whole  families,  and  lorded  it  over 
the  rest  of  the  community,  would 
Ulso  be  at  an  end,  and  the  muive 
rights  of  every  member  of  a  family 
would  be  duly  respected. 

Actuated  by  these  maxims,  which 
were  loudly  extolled,  as  forming  tbe 
securest  foundation  of  liberty,  the 
National  Assembly  determined  that 
the  property  of  parents  should  be 
divided  between  their  posterity  •( 
both  sexes,  in  equal  proportioiBi  to 
each  of  them,  conformably  to  the 
idea  of  diminishing  personal  ia« 
flaence  by  the  reduction  of  privaie 
property.  The  public  began  ibolit 
this  time  to  tutn  its  atteetion  to 
the  immente  lordships  and  domiiaB 
still  in  the  possession  of  those  in* 
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divi^uskU  of  the  toyal  family  that 
had  ^ed  the  kingdom.  Their  re« 
fractory  conduct,  together  with  the 
vast  sums  which  the  sale  of  their 
estates  would  raise^  seemed  a  double 
invitation  to  seize  them  for  the  use 
of  the  state.  Some  of  them  ac- 
cordingly underwent  a  sequestra- 
tion: and  the  emigrated  princes 
were  threatened  with  an  entire 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  unless 
they  submitted  to  the  decrees  of 
the.  Assembly. 

In  the  mean  time  the  episcopal 
elections,  in  the  room  of  those  pre- 
lates who  declined  the  civic  oath, 
were  carried  on  in  most  places  with 
the  evident  approbation  of  a  pro- 
digious majority :«— a  circumstance 
that  proved,  beyond  all  others,  to 
what  a  latitude  of  thinking  the 
French  4iad  attained,  and  how  pre- 
pared their  minds  had  been  for  the 
changes  that  had  happened  in  their 
country.  In  order  to  display  the 
supreme  power  and  sovereignty  of 
the  states  in  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  in  civil  matters^  the  newly  elect- 
ed bishops  were  installed  m  their 
cathedrals  by  the  magistrates  of 
their  respective  sees,  and  afterwards 
conducted  with  great  formality  and 
magnificence  through  the  principal 
streets,  to  receive  the  respectful 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Such 
of  the  bishops  as  acted  conformably 
to  the  directions  of  the  Assembly, 
incurred  the  severest  reproaches  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  having  basely 
betrayed  tlie  rights  of  the  church : 
but  the  censures  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  had  now  lost  their  influence 
among  the  French  ;  and  those  who 
were  still  disposed  to  shew  them 
reverence,  were  themselves  held  in 
derision  bv  the  nation.  A  prelate 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  cnurch> 


the  Cardinal  Delomenie,  was  among 
those  who  took  the  civic  oath« 
This  proved  a  deep  raortificatjon  to 
the  Pope ;  who  reprobated  his  con- 
duct m  the  bitterest  termsy  and 
wrote  him  a  letter,  admonishing 
him  to  retract,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting his  ecclesiastical  honours. 

In  the  midst  of  this  constant  sue* 
cess  of  the  popular  party,  it  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  the  principal 
framer  and  conductor  of  all  its  mo- 
tions, the  celebrated  M.  Mirabeau, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  April  J 
No  man  ever  attained  to  a  greater 
height  of  popularity  among  those 
of  his  party,  nor  was  held  in  more 
odium  oy  his  adversaries.  As  he 
was  considered  as  the  chief  author 
of  the  revolution,  the  friends  of  the 
old  system  represented  him  in  the 
most  opprobrious  colours ;  but  the 
people  atlar^e  looked  upon  him 
as  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
champion  of  their  liberty ;  and  the 
National  Assembly,  though  it  oc- 
casionally thwarted  him,  was  always 
ready  to  do  justice  to  his  eloquence 
and  fertility  in  expedients,  and  to 
adopt  most  of  his  proposals.  He 
died  with  astonishing  coolness  and 
fortitude,  solicitously  devotins  his 
last  hours  to  the  public.  With  his 
parting  breath  he  dictated  reasons 
for  taking  from  individuals  the 
power  of  making  wills  that  fa- 
voured unequal  inheritances ;  ear- 
nestly intreating  that  these  his  last 
words  might  be  read  in  the  Assem<P 
bly.  This  was  considered  as  a  debt 
due  to  hi$  extraordinary  abilities 
and  merit.  Every  possible  proof  of 
respect  was  shewn  to  his  memory: 
he  was  honoured  with  a  funeral 
oration  in  the  Assembly :  orders 
were  issued  for  a  national  mourn- 
wg ;  and  he  was  interred  with  the 
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Utmost  magnificence.  And  what 
was  very  remarkable,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  even  the 
most  zealous  loyalists^assistedathis 
funeral :  a  circumstance  which  gave 
credit  to  the  opinion,  of  which 
there  is  now  no  doubt,  that  Mira* 
beau  had  been  secretly  gained  over 
to  the  side  of  the  court.  His  death 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  accounted 
by  his  numerous  enemies  a  great 
deliverance  to  the  kingdom ;  which 
they  accused  him  ot  having  em- 
broiled, from  motives  of  personal 
ambition.  As  he  had  left  no  man 
so  eminently  qualified  ^s  himself  to 
act  a  chief  part  in  the  popular  cause, 
they  were  not  without  hopes  that 
it  would  suffer  considerably  through 
the  deprivation  of  such  a'supporter: 
but  the  minds  of  men  were  so' 
deeply  fixed  in  the  principles  now 
j)revaIeot,  that  there  appeared  little 
probability  of  any  alteration.  Had 
not  those  principles  been  long 
operating  before  the  aera  of  the 
revolution,  it  could  not  have  taken 
place  :  the  exertions  of  a  mere  in- 
dividual, however  great  his  cottfoge 
and  abilities,  would  certainly  not 
have  been  adequate  to  the  acr 
complisbment  of  so  surprising  an 
event  as  the  transition  of  the  most 
populous  nation  in  Europe  from  a 
state  of  bondage  to  a  free  govern- 
ment, unless  a  concurrence  of  an- 
tecedeotcourseshad  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  so  mighty  a  change. 
In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of 
the  popular  cause  was  highly  in- 
teresting to  its  well-wfshera :  the 
business  of  the  assignats  had  been 
carried  on  so  prosperously,  that 
more  than  fifty  milHons  of  them 
had  been  brought  in  and  burned ; 
which  was  an  extinction  of  the 
Bame  proportion  of  the  public  debt. 


The  National  Assembly,  from 
these  causes,  was  at  the*  same  time 
80  resolute  in  asserting  its  dignity 
and  importance,  that  in  the  deli« 
berations  that  were  held,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  fleet  which  was 
then  expected  to  sail  from  England 
to  the  Baltic,  fifty  sail  of  the  line 
were  ordered  to  be  equipped,  with 
a  view  of  maintaining  the  respect 
due  to  the  French  flag.  moHi 
than  half  of  this  armament  had 
sometime  been  ready  for  sea.  The 
suspicions  that  had  arisen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  aunts  leav- 
ing the  kingdom,  began  afresh  to 
gain  ground  :  what  brought  thein 
forward  was,  a  circumstance  highly 
displeasing  to  the  public  in  its  pre- 
sent temper.  The  king  had,  it 
seems,  received  the  sacrament  usd- 
ally  administered  to  him  at  Easter, 
from  the  hands  of  a  refractory 
priest.  This  indisposed  the  whole 
cityof  Paris,  and  occasioned  themost 
unfavourable  speculations  upon  hit 
account.  It  was  also  noticea,  that 
in  a  late  promotion,  some  officers, 
inimical  to  the  revolution,  had 
been  advanced  to  posts  of  great 
trust:  to  which  particulars  were 
added  the  rumours  of  an  invasion, 
and  that  the  king  was  preparing  to 
abandon  the  capital.  During  the 
fomentation  excited  by  these  vari- 
ous reports,  it  was  given  out  that 
the  king  intended  to  spend  the 
Easter  holidays  at  St.  Cloud,  a 
palace  not  three  miles  from  Paris* 
D\xi  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
April,  as  .'the  royal  family  were  step- 
ping into  their  coaches  with  that 
view,  they  were  prevented  'by  an 
immense  crowd,  which  refused  to 
let  them  proceed,  insisting  they 
should  remain  in  Paris,  ahddlegioff 
that  in  the  present  circumsdmees,  it 
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was  the  King's  duty  not  to  absent 
himself  against  the  wishes  of  his 
people.  Mr.  Bailly  the  Mayor, 
and  M.  la  Fayette,  as  head  of  the^ 
Parisian  military,  used  every  effort 
to  pacify  the  people ;  but  the  na- 
tional guards  refused  to  listen  to 
them  on  this  occasion ;  and  when 
commanded  to  enforce  the  peace, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  in 
concert  with  the  multitude  ex- 
claimed, That  the  King  should  not 
be  suffered  to  depart.  Those  two 
gentlemen  waited  on  the  King,  and 
respectfully  informed  him  of  the 
surmises  current  among  the  people, 
Bnd  of  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  their  requisition.  The  King 
was  induced  to  give  way  to  their 
temonstrances,  on  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  contend  with  the  in- 
flexible obstinacy  of  the  crowd. 
X)n  the  ensuing  day  the  city  of 
Paris  sent  up  a  formal  address  to 
the  King,  statmg  the  reasons  that 
had  influenced  the  people  to  detain 
him,  together  with  their  suspicions 
that  too  many  of  his  closet-attend- 
ants were  their  enemies,  and  gave 
him  counsels  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  It  besought 
him   to  banish  from  his  councils 


those  courtiers  who  had  suggested 
such  measures  as  laid  him  opeo  to 
the  mistrust  of  the  public. 

The  King,  in  answer  to  this  ad- 
dress, delivered  a  spirited  speech  to 
the  Assembly ;  complaining  in  bit- 
ter terms  of  the  insulting  treatment 
he  had  experienced  and  demanding 
the  freedom  of  his  person  and  ac- 
tions, in  order  to  make  it  evident 
that  he  was  under  no  coercion  in 
the  acceptance  and  sanction  of  their 
decrees  :  this  he  insisted  was  essen- 
tial to  their  authority.  For  these 
reasons  he  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  repairing  to  St.  Cloud* 
He  concluded  with  assurances  that 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  conformably  to  his  so* 
lemn  engagement  at  the  Confede* 
ration.  ♦ 

The  official  reply  to  this  address, 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  apolo- 
gised for  what  had  happened  by 
pleading  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  on  account  of  the  menacing 
circumstances  from  divers  quarters. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  circumvent  the  As- 
sembly, of  the  designs  that  had 
been  carried  on  against  it,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  his  uniting  with  it 


for 

*  As  the  counter-revolutionary  party,  both  within  and  without  France,  had 
evidently  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  any  proof  that  the  King  was  not  a 
free  agent,  but  under  the  restraint  of  an  overbearing  force,  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  they  might  lay  a  train  (or  the  production  of  such  a  proof.  It  was 
therefose;  surmised  on  no  unplausible  g^rounds,  by  not  a  few  of  the  revolutionists,  that 
the  opposite  party  had  industdously  fomented  all  those  reports  and  rumours  of 
the  King's  intended  flight,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  mob,  the  irregularities 
and  violences  of  which  they  might  turn,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  their' object ;  or, 
at  all  events,  into  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Royal  Family  was  not  Jn  a  state 
.of-freedom ;  and  consequently  that  the  royal  sanction  giv^n  to  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  not  valid.  How  was  it  possible,  it  was  said,  other^se 
to  suppose  that  the  Royal  Family,  who  was  at  liberty  to  take  an  airing  in  carriages 
in  and  about  Paris  every  day,  might  not  have  gone  to  St.  Cloud;  at  the  distance 
of  onW  two  English  miles,  if  they  had  only  comraunieated  their  design,  and  con- 
certed matters  with  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,?  But  their  leaving  Ptois  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  chiefs,  naturally  bred  great  mistrust  in  the  minds  of  the  suspicious 
«nd  credulous  people. 
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for  hi9  own  interest  and  th^  good 
of  the  public.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  assembly 
produced  their  effect :  several  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  courtiers 
of  bieh  rank,  who  had  incurred  the 
dispSasure  of  the  people  were  dis- 
missed from  their  places  at  courts 
and  other  methods  taken  to  remove 
the  cause  of  popular  dissatisfaction* 

But  that  step  for  which  the  King 
was  most  applauded,  was  the  dis- 
patch sent  by  his  orders  to  the 
French  aqibassadors  and  ministers 
at  the  foreign  courts.  It  contained  a 
recapitulation  of  the  events  that 
had  led  to  and  followed  the  revolu- 
tion ;  which  was  described  as  hav- 
ing wrought  a  most  favourable 
change  both  for  monarch  and  peo- 
ple. The  new  constitution  was 
extolled  in  the  highest  terms :  the 
knotives  alleged  for  its  establish- 
ment were  fully  approved :«— the 
efforts  that  had  been  used  to  over- 
throw it  were  strongly  condemned, 
and  the  royal  approbation  of  it  was 
expressed  m  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner.  The  King  contradicted  at  the 
6ame  time  the  assertions  of  those 
Frenchmen  in  foreign  parts,  who 
complained  that  he  was  compelled 
to  disguise  his  sentiments,  and 
Averse  in  reality  to  what  he  seemed 
to  approve.  Had  the  King,  in 
i^ort,  been  completely  satisfied 
-with  his  present  condition,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  terms  more  ex- 
pressive of  such  a  meaning  than 
thoae  of  which  he  made  use  on  this 
occasion. 

This  memorable  despatch  was 
communicated  on  the  twenty-third 
«f  April  to  the  NatioDai  Assembly, 
"wiio  received  it  with  the  loudest 
ftpphrase,  and  ordered  it  to  be  post- 
edupiii  the  most  conspicuous  places 


of  every  municipality  in  the  king- 
dom, to  be  read  at  the  head  of  ev^ry 
regiment  and  company  in  the  armyt 
and  on  board  of  every  ship  in  the 
navy.  The  Assembly  voted  at  the 
same  time  a  deputation  to  the  King, 
solemnly  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
happy  similitude  of  his  8entiment« 
to  those  of  his  subjects.  Their  ad- 
dress was  worded  with  singular  elor 
quence  and  energy ;  and  gave  hinn 
to  understand  that  he  could  not  act 
more  wisely  than  by  coinciding  with 
the  ideas  that  were  now  so  firmly 
established  throughout  the  nation. 

Thus  ended  an  affair  which  threat- 
ened  at  first  to  be  more  serious*. 
The  circumstance  that  rendered  i( 
perhaps  chiefly  remarkable,  was  tb^ 
disobedience  of  the  national  guards^ 
who  had  hitherto  punctually  obeyr 
ed  the  orders  of  their  commaodeff 
M.  La  Fayette  resented  it  so  deep** 
ly,  that  he  resigned  his  commisaimi 
to  the  municipality :  but  this  body 
was  too  sensible  of  the  necessltv  of 
maintaining  the  strictest  discipfine 
at  the  present  juncture,  to  accept 
of  his  resignation.  The  Parisian 
military  were  no  less  conscioui  lof 
the  impropriety, of  their  behaviouri 
and  unitea  their  supplications,  witf 
those  of  the  magistracy,  for  his  re*. 
maining  at  their  head.  It  was  not» 
however^  with  &cility  that  he  wni 
prevailed  on  to  comply  with  their 
requests;  rightly  observing,  thai 
they  ought  to  respect  his  office  ra- 
ther than  his  person,  and  obey  hin^ 
from  motives  of  duty  move  than  ef 
attachment. 

The  resolution  displayed  by  the 
National  Assemhly  in  tlie  entorce^' 
ment  of  Us  several  decrees,  did  nei 
in  the  i^eanwhile  deter  aumben 
of  the  Boydists  from  expliciUy 
speakingof  them  with  the  utnnitt 
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asperity,  and  loading  the  members 
tberoselves  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious language.  What  emboldened 
them  to  assume  such  dangerous 
liberties,  was  the  expectation  that 
the  German  courts  would  take  up, 
with  a  high  hand,  the  business 
which  they  had  already  begun^  re- 
specting the  rights  and  possessions 
claimed  by  some  of  their  princes  in 
Akatia  and  Lorrain,  and  which  they 
complained  had  been  usurped  by 
the  present  government  in  France. 
These  complaints  made,  however, 
bat  little  impression.  They  were 
considered  as  intended  for  a  mere 
pretence  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs 
of  France,  and  were  for  that  reason 
but  little  noticed.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  alluded  to  were,  in 
general  no  less  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  than  those 
of  the  other  provinces.  While  they 
remidned  in  that  disposition  lit- 
tle was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
displeasure  of  the  petty  German 
princes  who  claimed  any  species  of 
authority  over  them.  Another  sub- 
ject of  complaint  against  the  As^ 
sembly  and  the  popular  party,  was 
their  treatment  of  the  Pope.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  been  officially 
apprized  by  the  French  minister, 
that  the  Cardinal  Bernis  had  been 
recalled  from  his  embassy  there  for 
faayitig  refused  to  take  the  civic 
oath.  The  Pope  made  answer,  that 
he  would  receive  no  ambassador 
that  had  taken  it.  The  French 
Gainistry  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
Pope's  objection,  by  nominating,  in 
the  room  of  the  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis, the  Count  de  Segur,  who,  be- 
fore  the  revolution^  had  filled  with 
^reat  distinction  the  impartant  sta- 
tion of  ambassador  to  Russia.  As 
he  was  not  an  ecclesiastic^  the  oath 
to  question  did  not  in  the  least  coa- 
oem  ^im.    The  Couni^  was  equally 


unobjectionable  upon  the  score  o,f 
birth,  talents,  and  moral  character : 
he  had  not  held  any  public  office 
since  the  revolution ;  and  he  bad 
always  openly  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  in  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  France,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation alone  were  suitable  td 
those  of  Rome;  He  accepted  the 
place ;  but  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states  he  was  inter* 
dieted  from  entering  the  papal  ter- 
ritories by  the  court  of  Rome.  If 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  not 
been  more  moderate  than  any  of 
their  successors,  the  refusal  of  his 
Holiness  to  receive  their  Ambassa- 
dor would  have  provoked  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Pope  was  here- 
upon given  to  understand,  that  if 
such  were  his  final  resolution,  the 
spiritual  connexion  between  France 
and  Rome  would  necessarily  be 
broken,  and  no  Nuncio  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  set  his  foot  in  that 
kingdom.  He  was  warned  to  pon- 
der seriously  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  and  to  weigh  the  con- 
aequences  that  must  ensue,  should 
he  resolve  not  to  recede  from  his 
declaration. 

But  whether  from  a  conviction 
that  the  court  of  France  still  re- 
tained too  much  veneration  for  the 
see  of  Rome  to  abjure  its  authority 
in  so  peremptory  a  manner ;  whe- 
ther from  a  persuasion  that  the 
majority  of  tlie  French  themselves 
were  too  firmly  attached  to  the 
Romish  doctrines  of  supremacy  to 
•suffer  peaceably  so  violeot  a  sece^ 
sion  ;  or  whether  from  a  conscien- 
tious l>elief  that  spiritual  censures 
were  indispensably  requisite  at 
such  a  juncture,  and  might  possi- 
bly produce  some  effect ;  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  proceeded  to  k  formf  I 
excoouaaunicatiop  of  those  bisho|ps 
who  fldaiitted  the  ecclesiastlci|l 

con- 
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constitution  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  This  measure, 
which  in  former  times  would  have 
thrown  the  whole  kingdom  into 
the  roost  terrible  confusion,  only 
served  to  expose  the  vanity  of  the 
papal  comminations,  and  show  how 
low  the  papal  authority  was  fallen. 
'The  sentence  was  made-  an  object 
of  derision :  the  people  of  Paris 
resolved  on  this  occasion  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  most  violent  con- 
temners of  Popish  power.  In 
imitation  of  what  has  of  late  years 
been  disused  in  London,  they 
publicly  burned  an  effigy  of  the 
rope,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  brief 
of  excommunication  he  had  fulmi- 
nated against  the  French  prelates 
of  the  popular  party. 

So  contumelious  a  treatment  of 
a  person  reputed  by  those  of  his 
persuasion  the  vicegerent  of  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  all 
the   Roman   Catholics    professing 
that  opinion.    In  Italy  and  Spain 
the  astonishment  of  the  public  was 
extraordinary.    Though  long  used 
to  consider  the  French  as  rather 
lax  in  their  reverence  for  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  they  were  struck  with 
amazement  at  this  instance  of  their 
contempt    and   rancour    for    one 
whom,  in  common  with  themselves, 
they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
head  of  the  Roman  church.    Re- 
flecting people  united  everywhere 
in  condemning  the    precipitation 
with  which  the  court  of  Rome  had 
acted  in  an  age  when  it  must  have 
been  conscious  that  its  authority 
was  universally  on  the  wane,  and 
that  conciliating  measures  alone 
could  prop  its  declining  empire. 
France,  they  said,  ought  by  every 
means  to  have  beai  retained.  The 
infatuation'  and  superstitious  spirit 


of  Rome  could  never  have 
more  glaringly  manifested  than  by 
insulting  a  kingdom  of  such  might 
and  influence,  both  in  spiritual 
and  political  affairs.  The  losi  of 
so  valuable  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
man church  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  'endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  remaining  parts.  In  what- 
ever light  this  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  viewed,  it  was 
the  most  fatal  that  could  have 
been  adopted :  it  shook  its  power 
to  the  very  foundation,  and  wduld 
in  short  prove  a  prelude  to  the 
downfall  of  papacy  itself. 

Such  were  thld  sentiments'  of 
those  who  considered  the  present 
situation  of  Europe ;  the  propen- 
sity of  men  to  govern  themselves 
in  religious  matters  by  their  owa 
ideas,  and  their  decided  averse* 
ness  to  receive  opinions  on  mere 
authority.  The  court  of  Rone 
could  not  be  ignorant  how  widdr 
such  a  disposition  was  difiueedf, 
and  how  zealous  its  partizans  were 
in  its  propagation ;  how  rapidly 
it  increased,  and  how  carefully 
therefore  it  should  have  beeo  re- 
sisted by  its  disapprovers ;  who 
ought  on  this  occasion  to  have  i^ 
membered  how  much  more  effica^ 
cious  lenient  methods  have  always 
proved  in  ecclesiastical  regulations 
and  government,  than  those  of  an* 
ger  and  haughtiness. 

An  additional  motive  for  pro- 
ceeding with  temper  and  cau* 
tiousness,  was  the  situation  of 
the  papal  dominions  in  FVaoce* 
As  they  were  inclosed  on  every 
side  by  the  territories  of  that 
powerful  kingdom,  they  belonged 
to  the  Pope  through  mere  suf- 
ferance and  certain  remains  of 
old  habits  of  reverence,  and  no^ 
through  any  intrinsic  means  of 
defence,      whenever  any  difler* 
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etice  broke  out  between  him  and 
the  French  King,  they  had  always 
been  seized  by  the  latter  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  former's  compliance 
with  his  requisitions.  This  state  of 
perpetual  uncertainty  appeared  so 
disgraceful  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  entertained  neither  fear  nor 
respect  for  the  government  they 
were  under  ;  and  oflen  expressed 
their  preference  of  a  sovereign  who 
could  command  their  obedience 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  and 
of  wliose  country  their  own  formed 
a  part,  to  one  whom  they  naturally 
considered  as  a  foreign  prince, 
who  held  by  a  precarious  tenure 
the  land  which  the^  inhabited. 
Such  being  the  relative  situation 
of  the  Pope  and  the  people  of  Avig- 
non, it  was  not  surprising  that,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  in 
France,  they  should  be  easily  in- 
duced by  the  emissaries  of  the  new 
rulers  to  side  with  the  popular  party, 
which  was  the  best  able  to  protect 
them,  and  request  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  nation. 

It  was  certainly  the  height  of 
imprpdence  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  exasperate  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  such  a  critical  juncture. 
Nothing,  it  was  believed  at  the 
time,  could  have  occasioned  so 
much  temerity  but  the  bigotry  of 
those  who  presided  over  ttie  Ro- 
man councils,  and  possibly  the  hope 
of  uniting,  against  France,  the 
princes  professing  the  Roman  per- 
suasion, who  probably  would  be 
joined  by  all  the  protestant  crowned 
heads  in  Europe,  as  they  were 
equally  interested  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  that  daring  spirit 
which  threatened  so  manifestly  to 
subvert  the  long-established  sys- 
tems of  politics  and  of  religion. 


The  empire  and  the  court  of 
Rome  were  not  the  only  enemies- 
against  whom  the  National  Assem* 
bly  had  to  guard.  The  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon;. 
was  no  less  solicitous  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  principles  that  had 
brought  about  tne  French  revolu- 
tion. The  scrupulous  adherence 
of  the  people  of  Spain  to  the  Ro- 
mi«h  tenets,  seemed  a  powerful  re- 
straint upon  any  endeavours  to  im- 
itate the  Frencri ;  but  there  were 
among  the  Spaniards  not  a  few  who 
held  that  politics  and  religion  were 
two  different  things,  and  that  li- 
berty might  be  asserted  without 
anyways  violating  the  respect  due 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  without 
separating  from  his  communion. 
Such  ideas,  which  were  beginning 
to  spread  over  the  kingdom,  occa- 
sioned no  small  disquietude  at  .the 
Spanish  court.  'It  apprehended 
their  further  diffusion  and  encour- 
agement, through  the  means  of  that 
great  number  of  Frenchmen  who  are 
continually  repairing  to  the  chief 
cities  of  business  in  Spain,  for  the 

furposes  of  trade  and  commerce* 
n  order  to  obviate  their  entrance 
from  this  quarter,  troops  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
with  orders  to  stop  every  French- 
man whose  character  lay  under  any 
suspicions.  Such  a  proceeding 
proved  very  offensive  to  the  French 
nation  at  large,  as  it  plainly  inti- 
matedadisapprobation  of  their  con- 
duct, and  a  resolution  to  oppose  it. 
The  Spanish  ministry,  however, 
unwilling  to  assume  any  hostile  ap- 
pearance, directed  their  ambassador 
at  Paris  to  assure  the  Assembly  of 
its  paciBc  intentions ;  but  this  body 
was  too  well  apprized  of  the  dispo- 
«ition  of  the  court  of  Spain,  toat- 
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tribute  its  anunuicet  to  any  other 
iBotive  than  inability  to  exercise 
itf  enmity  to  any  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  the  system 
adopted^respectingthe  public  debts, 
proceeded  with  so  much  success, 
that  upvrards  of  an  hundred  and 
aixty  millions  worth  of  assignats 
bad  been  destroyed.  Another  cir- 
cumstance added  remarkably  at 
this  time  to  the  credit  of  the  pre- 
sent government :  the  barriers,  or 
turnpikes,  at  which  the  former 
duties  on  all  kinds  of  provisions 
were  payable  at  their  entrance 
into  Paris,  were  on  the  beginning 
of  May,  this  year,  taken  down  in 
consequence  of  the  act  which  sup- 
pressed those  duties.  This  suppres- 
sion eased  the  inhibitants  of  Paris 
of  a  most  heavy  and  partial  griev- 
ance. They  had  long  and  justly 
complained  that  they  were  unrea- 
sonably compelled  to  pay  a  greater 
price  for  the  necessanes  of  life 
than  others,  merely  for  dwelling 
in  the  metropolis.  Tliis  tax,  which 
produced  about  forty  millions,  was 
universally  considered  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable extortion :  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
though  an  act  of  no  more  than 
strict  equity,  strengthened  consi- 
derably the  attachment  of  the  capi- 
tal to  the  National  Assembly. 

But  notwithstanding  these  pros- 
perous appearances,  the  pecuniary 
correspondence  between  France 
and  her  neighbours  was  much  in 
her  disfavour :  the  course  of  ex- 
change at  this  time  being  full 
twenty-five  per  cent  against  her. 
The  fact  was,  that  owing  to  the 
private  accumulations  of  those  who 
were  doubtful  of  the  stability  of  af- 
fairs, cash  was  become  exceedingly 
scarce:  assignats  were  now  the 
«hief  currency ;  to  give  them  weight 


and  credit  they  bad  been  nads 
payable  to  goverDmeot ;  atill  bow- 
ever  they  did  not  pass  in  cooHDca 
intercourse  under  a  lets  discooat 
than  seven  and  a  half  per  beat. 
What  contributed  to  this  aecratiBg 
of  money,  was  the  continual  alam 
excited  from  every  quarter  whenee 
it  could  be  made  to  proceed. 
Among  other  causes  of  apprehen* 
sion,  the  English  armaments  Wen 
again  specified.  They  were  by  se- 
veral members  of  the  Assembly,  re* 
presented  as  infallibly  mtended 
against  France.  These  sonmsei 
occasioned  a  serious  debate;  where- 
in, however,  it  was  upon  a  cooler 
discussion  made  apparent  that  tht 
naval  preparations  in  England  had 
quite  other  objects  in  view.  StiBf 
however,  the  motiansof  the  Frencb 
emigrants,  and  of  their  friends  on 
the  frontiers,  kept  alive  the  jea- 
lousies and  suspicions  of  the  public* 
There  existed  no  doubt  that  every 
exertion  was  making,  though^  in 
the  profoundest  concealmeuty' to 
bring  about  a  counter-revointion, 
and  that  the  want  of  means  was 
the  sole  obstruction  to  anch  an 
attempt. 

The  person  chiefly  considered 
as  the  promoter  of  such  a  design^ 
was  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  It  was 
for  that  reason,  resolved  in  tht 
Assembly,  formally  to  acquaint  faioi 
that  he  lay  under  suspicions,  and 
to  insist  that  he  should  return  ta 
his  country,  or  at  least  withdraw 
from  the  frontiers,  and  explicitly 
disavow  all  inimical  designs  to  its 
present  constitution.  He  was 
threatened  on  refusal,  to  be  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  rebellion,  td 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights, 
as  prince  of  the  blood,  and  to  aof- 
fer  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  law  in  cases  of  treason.      To 
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re  the  princes  of  the  empire 
nry  pretext  for  affording  nim 
ance,  and  for  uniting  to  invade 
^e,  under  pretence  of  making 

their  claims,  the  Assembly 
these  into  consideration ;  and 
El  mature  discussion  conclu- 
that  such  of  their  demands 
!d  be  agreed  to  as  were  found 
^rmable  to  the  treaties  in  vir- 
f  which  they  were  made, 
it  while  from  the  desire  of  pre- 
ig  an  appearance  of  equity  >  it 
nded  to  fulfil  the  stipulations 
ed  into  with  its  neighbours,  it 
niiDedy  on  the  other  hand, 
icard  all  pretensions  originating 

mere  concessions,  and  in- 
08  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
n.  On  this  principle  it  was 
^ed,  that  no  ordinances  pro- 
ing  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
T  the  title  of  bulls,   or  any 

*  denomination,  should  be  or 
ralidity  in  the  kingdom,  until 
had  been  approved  of  in  the 
3nal  Assembly.  No  civil  or 
ttiastical  servant  of  the  state, 

was  the  term,  should  presume 
iblish,  by  distribution  or  in 
\thet  manner,  such  ordinances, 

they  had  received  the  sanc- 
of  the  legislature  as  above  spe- 
i  under  pain  of  deprivation  of 

*  employments  and  salaries,  and 
^ing  prosecuted  as  disturbers 
le  peace  of  the  community, 

addition  to  these  acts  for  the 
ention  of  encroachments  on 
uthority  of  the  legislative  body 

abroaa,  it  was  judged  no  less 
ssary  to  provide  for  its  security 
ome.  To  this  end  it  was 
ted,  that  no  military  force 
Id  invest  or  enter  the  place 
*e  toe  National  Assembly  was 
ig,  without  its  request  or  au- 
ty  :  the  minister  or  comman- 


der who  gave  or  countersigned  an 
order  to  that  purpose,  to  foe  im- 
prisoned fifteen  years. 

Conspiracies  to  prevent  the  as* 
sembling  of  the  legislative  body, 
or  to  dissolve  it '  by  force,  to  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate,  or  to  violate  the  'personal 
liberty  of  its  members,  were  to  be 
made  punishable  with  death. 

No  troops  were  permitted  to 
approach  or  ren^ain  with  hi  a  nearer 
distance  of  the  place  where  the 
Assembly  sat  than  it  should  think 
proper;  the  minister  who  signed 
an  order  for  a  nearer  approach,  the 
commander  in  chief  and  the  officers 
who  executed  it,  to  be  imprisonetd  ' 
for  ten  years. 

All  attempts  to  subvert  the  or- 
der of  succession  to  the  crown^ 
as  decreed  by  theconstitution,''8ub« 
jected  the  parties  to  death* 

After  making  provision  fbr  the 
safety  of  the  «>vereign,  and  their 
own  independence  as  legislators, 
they  next  proceeded  to  frame  a 
variety  of  other  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  from  vex- 
ation and  ill  usage  from  those  who 
were  invested  with  public  employ- 
ments. 

The  principal  were,  that  every 
one  guilty  of  applying  the  autho- 
rity committed  to  him  by  the  exe- 
cutive power,  to  the  hindrance  of 
any  act  of  justice,  should  undergo 
six  years  imprisonment. 

Should  such  misapplication  oc- 
casion disturbances,  the  author  of 
it  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  coni- 
sequenoes,  and  punished  according 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Should  any  person  acting  exe- 
cutively, incite  the  people  to  in- 
fringe the  laws,  he  should  incur 
degradation  from  his  civic  rights 
and  be  liable  to  punishment  for  all 
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the  cootequencet  of  their  disobe- 
dience. 

But  the  more  serious  and  severe 
of  all  the  decrees^  made  at  this 
time  by  the  National  Assemblyt 
was  that  by  which  the  venality  of 
votes  was  made  capital  in  any  of 
their  members. 

To  these  popular  measures  they 
added    another,    which  had  been 

f particularly  the  object  of  the  i)ub- 
ic  wishes.  They  assigned  pensions 
to  those  who  had  been  wounded 
at  the  Jacobin  insurrection  at 
Nancy,  as  well  as  to  the  families 
of  those  who  were  killed  in  taking 
the  Bastile. 

The  truth  was,  they  considered 
themselves  as  that  Assembly  by 
which  the  constitution  of  the  realm 
was  to  be  formed ;  and  were  eager 
from  that  motive  to  leave  nothing 
undone  that  might  conduce  to  their 
reputation  as  legislators.  Their 
popularity  was  at  this  period  re- 
markably extensive  not  only  among 
the  civil  orders  of  society,  but  the 
military  and  naval  clashes.  These 
last  in  particular,  were  so  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  the  new 
constitution,  that  the  gunners  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  Brest, 
absolutely  refused  to  perform  their 
duty  till  those  officers  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  service  who  were 
known  to  be  averse  to  the  establish- 
ed constitution.  The  spirits  of  the 
French  were  indeed  so  elated  at 
this  juncture,  that  they  explicitly 
boasted  that  they  had  not  only  (to 
use  their  own  phrase)  regenf>rated 
France,  but  would  also  regenerate 
every  country  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing the  open  exertions,  or 
secret  intrigues,  that  were  on  foot 
to  restore  despotism  in  France,  and 
to  maintain  it  elsewhere. 
What  inspired  this  tone    and 


style  at  this  time,  was  the  intelli-' 

§eDce  received  from  Spain,  that  a 
isposition  similar  to  that  which 
had  produced  the  revolution  iq 
France  existed  visibly  in  manj 
provinces.  In  that  of  Catalonia, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
troops  stationed  there,  bad  inform- 
ed the  court  of  Madrid  that  be 
dreaded  every  moment  an  intar« 
rection.  Nor  was  that  court  itself 
less  anxious  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  in  general.  To  removet  in 
some  measure,  the  motives  of  dis- 
content, which  were  occasionally 
expressed  with  no  small  degree  m 
freedom,  the  King  found  nimsdf 
under  the  necessity  of  issuing  a 
formal  declaration,  that  he  had  di^ 
rected  the  deputies  of  the  CorteSf 
carefully  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  nation, 
those  particulars  especially  wfaicb 
had  created  discontent,  in  order 
to  discover  and  suppress  every 
cause  of  complaint  that  should  ap- 
pear well  founded ;  and  thus  re- 
move all  just  pretences  for  popular 
clamours  and  disaffection. 

This  condescension  in  the  Spa- 
nish court  was  interpreted  by  the 
French  as  a  dread  of  the  Spaniards 
following  their  exanaple,  and  as  a 
proof  that  it  had  operated  to  the 
benefit  of  that  nation.  .  The  en- 
thusiasm that  reigned  in  France  had 
certainly  been  communicated  to 
Spain :  nor  did  the  royal  declara- 
tion, touching  the  Cortes,  who 
were  themselves  the  deputies  of  the 
nation,  appear  a  very  adeouate 
method  of  re[)re8enting  it.  If  the 
King,  it  was  said,  meant,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  to  procure  a 
real  relief  from  the  oppressions 
which  occasioned  his  subjects  to 
murmur .  against  government,    he 
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tiught  to  restore  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Spain,  the  want  of 
which  alone  was  the  greatest  of 
all  grievances*  The  representa- 
tiYei  <^  the  people  were  the  onlv 
individuals  truly  acquainted  with 
their  wants  and  wishes ;  and  till  a 
fi^  and  popular  election  of  these 
took  place,  the  nation  could  not 
reasonably  indulge  an^  expectation 
of  meeting  with  real  redress,  as  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the 
keBi  intentions  or  abilities  of  mi- 
ojsterst  who  were  in  fact  but  the 
toolt  of  an  absolute  government, 
and  liable  themselves  to  experience 
itn  caprice  in  common  with  the 
nieanest  subjects,  whenever  they 
dared  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  thm  masters.  These  were  plain 
insinuations,  how  little  confidence 
die  Spaniards  placed  in  the  assur- 
i^Qices  of  their  sovereign.  As  there 
is  no .  people  in  Europe  more  unr 
feigfiealy  attached  to  their  princes, 
and  less  willing  to  shew  them  imy 
mark  of  disrespect  or  mistrust,  the 
fidl  discourses  they  now  held  on 
his  conduct  were  the  more  noticed 
and  offensive  at  court ;  which  be- 
gan to  feel  a  serious  alarm,  lest, . 
from  words,  the  transition  to  deeds 
should  be  more  general  and  sudden 
than  government  was  prepared  for, 
or  would  be  able  to  resist.  This 
spirit  of  constitutional  liberty  was 
not,  in  the  mean  time,  excited  in 
Spain  alone:— every  country  in 
the  proximity  of  France  partook 
of  it  in  some  degree.  This,  the 
French  insisted,  was  owing  to  the 
instigation  of  their  countrymen, 
who  were  as  zealous  for  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations  as  for  their 
own :  an  assertion  which  was  not 
altogether  ill-founded.  Their  mo- 
tive for  propagating  such  a  dispo- 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


sition  among  their  neighbours,  was 
clearly  to  raise  such  disturbances 
among  them  as  might  occupy  theqA 
at  home,  and  prevent  their  rulers 
from  combining  toffether  for  the 
re-establishment  of  toe  old  govern- 
ment in  France. 

Actuated  by  such  views,  many, 
not  only  of  the  French  who  were 
established  in  foreign  parts,  but 
others  also,  whether  influenced  by 
discontent  or  the  fanaticism  of  li- 
berty, neglected  nothing  to  incul- 
cate revolutionary  principles  of  go- 
vernment; nor  were  their  labours 
ineffectual.  The  effects  which 
they  produced,  became  indeed  so 
conspicuous  as  to  render  the  French 
in  general  extremely  obnoxious  to 
mojBt  of  the  governments  of  the 
countries  where  they  resided,  and 
to  draw  upon  them  the  severest 
notice  of  all  their  actions,  especi- 
ally such  as  had  any  reference  to 
the  revolution.  Their  celebration 
of  this  was  particularly  objected  to 
in  all  the  arbitrary  states  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  some  where,  notwith- 
standing that  the  genius  of  the 
constitution  be  friendly  to  liberty, 
the  ruling  powers  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  popular  maxims 
adopted  by  the  French  might  be 
productive  of  unruliness  in  the 
nation.  An  opinion  was  enter- 
tained by  numbers  of  people,  that 
the  business  of  propagating  prin- 
ciples of  political  revolution  was 
reduced  by  the  new  government  of 
France  to  a  system ;  and  that  a  so- 
ciety was  secretly  instituted  at  Paris 
for  disseminating  the  nffu>philotoph^ 
analogous  to  that  established  at 
Rome  for  propagating  the  catholic 
christian  faith.  This  opinion  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  founded  on 
any  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
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its  transmission  to  posterity*  as  an 
'•  historical  fact.     It  was  nfluch  en- 
couraged by  the  cabinets  of  foreign 
nations,  who  were  very  willing  to 
disgust  their  people  at  all  plans  of 
political    reformation,    under   the 
idea  that  all  who  favoured  innova- 
tion were  nothing  more  than  apes 
of  the  French.  •  But  of  the  actual 
existence' of  such  a  society,  or  even 
of  individual  propagators  of  sedi- 
tion and  the  right  of  insurrectiooi 
emi^loyed  by  the  government  of 
France,  there  is  no  positive  proof. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
French  emissaries :— How  does  it 
happen  that  we  do  not  find  in  any 
of  the  prosecutions  for  sedition, 
or  for  high  treason,  the  name  of 
one  -  Frenchman  ?     Frenchmen,  in 
great  numbers,  have  been  driven 
from  different  countries,  on  suspi- 
cion: Why  were  not  proofs  sought 
and  found  of  their  guilt,  that  they 
might  have  been  hanged  as  well  as 
some  of  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries ?  This  was  an  instance  of  very 
extraordinary  forbearance,  if  it  was 
at  all'  probable  that  such  proofs 
might  have  been  broueht.    The 
French  emigrants  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  men  of  business, 
and  men  who  were  not  engaged  in 
business.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
for  the  most  part  men  of  but  little 
education  or  Knowledge,  and  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages,  one  would  imagine  that 
they  could  not  be  very  dangerous 
movers  of  sedition.    As  to  the  se- 
t;ond,  men  of  fortune,  noblemen, 
«nd  clergymen,  scattered  by  the 
French  revolution  Over  all  Europe, 
it  was  their  principal  employmenti 
wherever  they  went,  to  render  the 
patriots,  as  they  called  themselves, 


objects  of  jealousY  and  hatred.  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  t^ 
confine  our  ideas  of  the  political 
machine  in  question  to  such  secret 
correspondence  with  malcoatents ; 
such  means  of  seduction  and  cor- 
ruption as  may  be  secretly  prac- 
tised in  any  neutral  countnr ;'  and 
to  the  power  of  the  press  Drought 
into  exertion,  in  various  formi,  oy 
political  enthusiasm,  or  less  honoar- 
able  passions.  It  will,  perbapsi;  be 
remarked  by  otir  readers,  that  in 
the  second  class  of  emigrants,  abote 
stated,  we  may  well  comprehend 
men  of  talents,  or  conceiving  thnov* 
selves  to  be  such,  and  addictlsd  to 
habits  of  writing  on  all  public  ttiat* 
ters.  Suich  men,  it  must  be  ownod^ 
would  be  fitter  agents  for  a  college 
of  propagation,  than  tradesmen  and 
merchants:  but  the  Frendi  go* 
vernment  needed  not  to*  be  in- 
formed how  unnecessary  it  was  to 
send  their  own  countrymen  to  tbb, 
on  the  business  of  spreading  and 
defending  their  political  printiples 
and  conduct  to  anv  extent  admitted 
by  the  laws:  in  short,  all  this  kind 
of  work,  or  warfare,  it  is  too  weR 
known,  is  a  matter  of  finance,  and 
may  be  reduced  with  a  tolerahk 
degree  of  precision  to  calculadoB. 
It  has  been  found  by  multiplied! 
perience,  that  advocates  for 
publican  principles,  whether 
tives  of  this  country  or  foreignen, 
may  be  employed,  like  adfdcatei 
in  law,  on  any  side  of  a  qoettion. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  French  propagators,  whether 
mercenary  troops  or  volunteers, 
whether  acting  individually  or  in 
a  body,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  most  judicious  observers^ 
that  the  principal  obstruction  at 

this 
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ihii  period,  to  a  confederation 
amongst  the  chief  potentates  on  the 
continent,  was  a  dre^d  of  their  own 
people  having  imbibed  such  no- 
tions of  ^  their  natural  rights  as 
might  incite  them  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  emancipating  them- 
seWes  from  an  arbitrary  yoke,  and 
establishing  a  system  founded  on 
principles  of  freedom. 

These  principles  were  not  only 
current  in  the  low  countriesi  where 
they  have  always  been  cherished 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  had  spread 
far  into  Germany,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  which  the  govern- 
ment in  former  days  either  was 
free  or  partook  largely  of  freedom. 
In  the  protestant  states  particular- 
hr,  the.  people  seemed  inclined  to 
mvour  ideas  of  this  kind.  In 
Saxony  they  explicitly  abetted, 
and  took  some  verv  resolute  steps 
to  assert  them.  Throup;h  the  ex- 
traordinary circumspection  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  suppress- 
ing, them,  they  were  prevented 
from  breaking  out  in  Germany  to 
any  alarming  height :  but  the 
proximity  of  Poland,  where  they 

g reduced  for  a  time  alterations 
ighly  favourable  to  the  people, 
was,  by.  the  discerning,  considered 
as  a  precedent  that  would  soon  or 
late  be  followed  by  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  unless  the  powers  that 
surround  that  country  should  unite 
for  its  partition. as  they  had  done 
before,  and,  aided  by  the  factions 
that  have  so  long  distracted  it,  find 
means  to  put  an  end  to  all  efforts 
towards  the  recovery  of  freedom 
both  in  that  country  find  in  every 
other. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
sbsojute  power  seemed  less  in  dan- 
ger; superstition  having  in  those 
countries  tamed  mankind  into  a 


servility  that  fits  them  for  all  tlie 
mean  purposes  of  a  slavish  govern- 
ment; and  the  number  of  such 
as  are  eager  for  opportunities  to 
oppose  it,  not  being  considerable 
enough  to  alarm  or  intimidate  the 
ruling  powers.     But,  in  the  con- 
,flict  of  ideas  that  divided  the  po- 
litical world  at  this  time,  many 
concurred  in  thinking  that,  in  al- 
most every  kingdom  in  Europe, 
England  and  Poland  excepted,  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  generality  of  their  ad- 
vocates with  due  precision  to  the 
respective  conditions  of  society. 
Hurried  on  by  resentment  for  ill 
usage,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  salu- 
tary reform,  those  who  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the 
political  system  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,   appeared  to 
aim  at  innovations  altogether  too 
glaring  and  violent  to  prove  ac» 
ceptable    to   all    parties.      Thejr 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that,  un- 
less satisfaction  is  procured   for 
such,  or  at  least  for  the  principal 
of  those  parties  that  are  found  in 
every  state,  they  will  not  admit  of 
any  important  changes.     Hence 
the  propriety  was  argued  of  not 
deviating  totally  from  the  plan  of 
a  long-established  government.  It 
is  on  this  maxim  that  those  who 
disapprove  of  the  excesses  to  which 
the  Trench  revolution  in  France 
have  been  carried,  have  justified 
their    disapprobation.      Had    the 
French  in  their  ardour  to  lay  the 
axe,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  all 
abuses,    abstainea,    for   instance, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  nobi- 
lity, they  would  have  preserved  a 
body  of  men  that  would  have  sup- 
plied them  with  as  warm  and  able 
asserters  of  liber  ty  as  any  other  class 
M  2  of 
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of  the  community ;  but  the  depri* 
vation  of  what,  to  most  meD,  is  no 
less  dear  than  their  property,  the 
honours  and  distinctions  of  civil 
life,  naturally  threw  them  into  the 
opposite  party,  from  whicTi  alone 
they  could  hope  to  recover  the 
loss.  Here  truth  demands  the  ex- 
ception of  La  Rochefoucault,  Lian- 
court,  Montmorency,  De  Grave, 
the  Crillons,  the  Lameths,  Lusig- 
nan,  and  a  few  other  of  the  nobili- 
ty, who,  though  led  astray  by  false 
calculations  respecting  human  na- 
ture, and  particularly  their  own 
countrymen,  as  timehas  too  clearly 
proved,  acted  from  principles  of 
virtue  and  generous  patriotism. 
The  French  bad  before  them  the 
example  of  the  English  nobility ; 
numbers  of  whom  have,  in  all  ages, 
stood  forth  the  unfeigned  and  zea- 
lous patrons  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  might  have  re- 
flected, that  whatever  cannot  be 
enjoyed  but  in  common,  it  will  be 
no  less  the  inclination  than  the  in- 
terest of  every  part  of  the  commu- 
nity jointly  to  defend.  The  per- 
suasion of  this  truth  has  been  hap- 
pily stronger  in  England  than  any 
where  else ;  which  has  often  ranked 
among  the  most  illustrious  cham-» 
pions  of  public  freedom,  persons  of 
the  first  titles  and  dignities  in  the 
kingdom. 

Such,  it  seems,  were  at  this  pe- 
riod the  sentiments  of  a  numerous 
part  of  society,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Whatever  their 
opinion  might  be  concerning  the, 
primitive  necessity  of  nominal  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  they  saw  them, 
with  regret,  struck  off  the  list  of 
those  means  by  which  recompense 
had  been,  during  so  many  ages^  be- 
stowed upon  extraordinary  merit. 
The  continuance  of  those  rewards 


to  the  posterity  of  those  who  hai- 
deserved  them,  was  at  the  most,  a 
stretch  of  public  gratitude ;  and^ 
however  deemed  improper  by  the 
unrelenting  severity  of  strict  f^ 
formists,  had  often  contributed  t0 
perpetuate  nobleness  of  charactar, 
as  well  as  of  birth :  at  all  events^ 
there  was  no  immediate  call  for  the 
utter  extinction  of  a  race  of  mef 
who  had  hitherto  devoted  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
service  of  their  country ;  and  con- 
sidered it  indeed  as  the  most  es- 
sential duty  of  their  situation  in 
life.  The  same  devotion  would 
have  lasted,  as  the  same  motivet 
would  have  continued  to  prompt 
it ;  but  by  confounding  them  mCe 
the  common  mass  of  individually 
it  would  probably  happen  that  those 
who  patiently  submitted  to  their 
degradation,  would  subside  to  the 
rank  assigned  to  them,  and  gi«- 
dually  lose  that  elevation  of  nund 
which  usually  stimulates  men  te 
good  and  great  actions ;  and  sqch 
as  were,  on  the  other  hand,  ofihnd^ 
ed  at  their  treatment,  would  resent 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power^  and 
of  course  prove  the  most  irrecoia^ 
cileable  enemies  to  a  constitutiwi 
of  which  they  might  consider  IhMi* 
selves  as  the  outcasts. 

Arguments  of  this  nature  were 
warmly  urged  by  the  fiends  of  the 
degraded  nobility,  and  were  drfly 
strengthened  by  experience.  The* 
compelled  by  motives  of  persDoal 
safety,  the  French  noblemen  cdm^ 
plied  exteriorly  with  decrees  which 
they  could  not  resist :  they  were  se^ 
cretly  forming  themost  determined 
resolution  to  oppose  them,  and 
whatever  else  had  been  done  by 
the  revolutionists,  the  moment  they 
could  act  with  freedom.  In  Uiw 
situation  of  things  the  royal  party,' 

however 
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boWever  depressed  on  every  Bide, 
still  cherished  hopes  of  emerging 
fVom   its   difficulties.    As  such  a 
frame  of  mind  naturally  impels  to 
exertion,  they  were  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  devising  means  how  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  degrada- 
tion ;  but  the  watchfulness  of  their 
antagonists,  and  the  severity  that 
waft  dreaded  from  them,  were  such 
obstacles  as  nocommon  efforts  could 
overcome.  The  attachment  to  the 
King's  person  and  family  rendered 
the  royalists  extremely  averse  to 
engaging  in   any  measures   that 
might  endanger  his  safety.    They 
knew  the  length  to  which  popular 
fury  might  be  carried,  and  were 
for  that  reason  very  fearful  to  pro- 
voke it.    Still,  however,  it  was  be* 
coming  daily  a  measure  of  great 
propriety,  in  their  opinion,  to  make 
some  attempt  in  his  favour.    The 
good-will  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 
the  German  princes  on  the  frontiers 
of  France  was  unquestionable,  as 
well  as  their  readiness  to  befriend 
him  on  a  fit  occasion ;   but  while 
he  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  popular  party,  all  endeavours 
to  serve  him  effectually  appeared 
fruitless.    In  these  circumstances 
a  project  was  formed  which  pro- 
mised, in  case  of  execution,  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  that  was  pro- 
posed.    The  ground  of  this  pro- 
ject was  formed  on  a  belief  that, 
notwithstanding  appearances,  the 
generality  of  the  nation  wished  fbr 
a  restoration  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  would  co-operate  in  bringing 
it  about,  were  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  occur.     Under  this  con- 
viction the  most  zealous  and  active 
of  the  King's  friends  determined  to 
employ  their  utmost  dexterity,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  procure  his 
escape   from  the  Thuilleries  and 


Paris.  This,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, was  an  arduous  enter- 
prize.  Though  the  King  was  treat- 
ed with  every  shew  of  respect,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  national 
guard,  amounting  to  nearly  the 
same  number  as  &e  Swiss  guards; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  that  many 
of  the  national  guards,  as  well  as 
th0  whole  of  the  Swiss,  were  strongly 
in  his  interest.  A  suspicion  having 
arisen  that  such  a  design  was  in 
agitation,  every  precaution  was 
employed  to  prevent  it.  Two  cen« 
tries  stood  at  bis  chamber-door, 
others  on  the  adjoining  stair-case, 
and  many  were  stationed  in  the 
contiguous  apartments:  but,  in 
spite  of  those  various  obstructions, 
tne  King  and  Queen,  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  found  means  to 
escape  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
from  the  Thuilleries,  in  the  night, 
between  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the 
21st  of  June. 

His  departure  was  not  known 
till  eight  hours  after  it  had  taken 
place.  As  soon  as  it  was  divulged. 
It  filled  all  Paris  with  consternation. 
The  distance  he  must  have  gained 
in  such  a  space  of  time,  lef^  no 
hope  of  overtaking  him,  unless  he 
were  obstructed  in  his  flight  by  some 
unforeseen  accident ;  and  nothing 
remained  to  prevent  the  complete 
execution  of  his  design.  Suspicions 
arose  on  every  person  that  could 
possibly  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
King's  escape,  or  connived  at  it. 
What  confirmed  them,  was  the  dis- 
appearance of  near  fifty  individuals, 
known  to  have  possessed  his  gooid 
graces.  Even  M.  La  Fayette  was 
mistrusted  on  this  occasion,  and, 
together  with  M.  Montmorin,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  tninistry, 
and  several  other  persons  of  con- 
sequence. 
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sequence,  were  arretted  by  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  placed  under 
ii  guard.  La  Fayette  and  his 
companions  in  confinement,  owed 
their  salvation,  from  popular  fury, 
to  Alexander  Lameth  and  his 
friends ;  at  whose  earnest  remon- 
strances it  was  that  the  National 
Assembly  interfered  for  their  li- 
beration. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by 
this  body  was,  to  order  that  all 
people  should  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  the  attempts 
that  might  have  been  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  King's  party;  who, 
though  weak  in  their  numbers, 
were  zealous  in  his  cause>  and  ready 
to  run  all  risks  in  its  support.  The 
King  had  left  particular  directions 
that  no  use  should  be  made  of  the 
seals  of  office  till  his  farther  com- 
mands. But  the  Assembly  decreed, 
that  the  King  having  absented 
himself,  the  business  of  the  nation 
ought  nevertheless  to  proceed ;  for 
•which  reason  the  seals  of  the  state 
should,  in  virtue  of  their  authority 
as  representatives  of  the  nation,  be 
affixed  as  usual  to  their  decrees  by 
the  chief  minister.  As  no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  hostile  mea- 
sures had  been  concerted  between 
the  King  and  his  partizans  await- 
ing him,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  the  city  of  Paris  judged 
it  necessary  solemnly  to  renew  its 
assurances  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Assembly,  and  its  de- 
termination to  act  with  firmness  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause. 
This  was  done  as  a  precedent  to 
the  other  cities  and  departments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  used 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  arrived 
the  next  day,  at  noon,  at  St.  Mene- 


houd,  a  place  in  Champagne,  dff'« 
tant  from  Paris  near  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles :  but  here,  while 
changing  horses,  he  was  recognized 
by  the  post-master,  who,  not  being 
provided  with  the  means  of  stop- 
ping him  on  the  spot,  dissembled 
his  knowledge  of  the  King,  and 
sent  his  son,  with  the  utmost  speedy 
to  the  next  town ;  where,  on  dis!- 
closing  the  motive  of  his  coming, 
he  was  immediately  joined  bj  a 
number  of  the  national  guards,  who 
overpowered  some  troops  that  were 
come  to  the  King's  assistance ;  upon 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  place  where  he  was  seized  in 
this  manner  was  Varennes,  a  town 
within  six  leagues  of  the  borders  of 
France,  toward  Luxemburgh.  It 
was  through  mere  accident,  |»  at 
first  apprehended,  that  he  failed  in 
his  enterprize,  when  he  had  almost 
efiected  it.  The  person  •  chirfjf 
concerned  in  the  planning  ano 
management  of  this  uifdertaking 
was  the  celebrated  M.  Bouill^s*^ 
an  officer  of  high  character  in  hit 
profession,  and  at  this  time  com- 
mandant at  Metz.  He  had  ar- 
ranged matters  with  so  much  dex- 
terity, that  if  the  King  could  have 
passed  Varennes,  he  would  have 
been  safe. 

The  intelligence  of  the  King's 
recapture  was  equally  acceptable 
and  unexpected  in  Paris.  Three 
members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  forthwith  commissioned  to 
wait  on  the  King,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  Paris  in  safety.  He  was 
attended  on  his  return  by  numer- 
ous bodies  of  the  national  guards, 
who  gathered  from  all  quarters  to 
prevent  a  rescue ;  it  having  been 
mtimated  that  several   regiments 

had 
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Bad  been  prevailed  on  by  their 
officers  to  march  with  all  speed  to 
his  aasistaDce^but  this  intelligence 
proved  groundless;  and  was  cir- 
culatedx  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  make 
trial  of  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  this  was  the  design,  the 
mtional  Assembly  had  every  mo- 
tive to  be  satisfied.  In  every  place 
through  which .  the  King  passed, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that 
ihe  ancient  veneration  of  the  French 
for  their  kings  was  totally  obli- 
terated :  not  an  arm  was  lifted  in 
his  defence,  nor  a  voice  heard  in 
his  ^vour. 

The  Count  of  Provence,  the 
King's  next  brother,  anfl  the  com- 
panion of  his  flight;  the  Count 
D'Avary,  a  French  colonel,  and  an 
officer  of  his  household,  were  more 
successfulj  and  arrived  safely  at 
Brussels,  where  they  met  with  the 
most  respectful  reception  from  the 
Austrian  government.  But  the 
failure  of  the  King's  escape  de- 
feated all  that  had  been  premedi- 
tated, as  the  absence  of  his  per- 
son was  considered'  as  a  counter- 
poise that  would  frustrate  what- 
ever might  be  attempted  in  his 
favour. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  mistrust 
and  hatred  against  the  Kin^,  was 
the  persuasion  that  he  intended  to 
have  fled  to  Mentz,  in  Germany, 
and  there  held  his  court  and  erect- 
ed his  standard.  Hence,  after  col- 
lecting all  the  force  he  could  have 
mustered,  he  was  to  have  invaded 
France.  This  report  gathered 
weight,  from  the  arrival  at  that 
city  of  the  Count  D'Artois  and  the 
Pnnce  of  Conde,  with  their  fami-. 
h*es.  But  the  circumstance  which 
aggravated  the  whole,  and  which 
was  industriously  circulated^  was. 
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that  M.  de  Calonne  was  to  be  re* 
instated  in  all4)is  honovirs,  and  ap- 
pointed prim^Aiinister  to  the  King. 
.  In  the  mean  time. the  public  was 
taken  up  with  a  variety  of  investi- 

fations,  how  it  had  been  practica- 
le  to  compass  an  object  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  danger  to  all 
parties  concerned,   as  the  King's 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  many 
persons  to  whom  the  custody  of  his 
person  had  been  committed ;  for  it 
appeared  highly  improbable  to  have 
been  efiected  without   treachery. 
People  in  general  expressed   the 
most  violent   dissatisfaction   with 
those   whom   they  considered  as 
haviogy  through  remissness  in  their 
charge,  afforded  encouragement  to 
such  an  attempt. 
It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the 
opular  party,  that  this  undertaking 
aa  been  long  in  agitation ;   and 
that  all  the  royalists  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  duly  forewarned  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  embody 
themselves  under  their  leaders  at 
the  time  it  happened.    Hence  a 
watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  those 
who  were  known  or  suspected  to 
be  wellwishers  to  the  royal  cause. 
Several  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
regular    troops    having    deserted 
over  to  the  imperial  territories  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  apprehended 
that  many  others  were  no  less  dis- 
affected, and  willing  to  follow  the 
royal  standard.    Surmises,  of  this 
kind  were  widely  spread,  and  filled 
the    kingdom  with   mistrust  and 
terror. 

The  popular  clamour  now  wai, 
that  as  the  King  evideqtly  endea- 
voured to  leave  the  kingdom  with, 
an  intention  to  ipvade  it  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force,  in  order 
to  restore  the  former  government, 
he  was  no  longer,  deserving  the 
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crown,  and  oueht,  therefore,  to 
be  deposed.  Herein  most  people 
seemed  earnestly  A^  concur.  The 
Dauphin  was  mentioned  as  inheri- 
tor of  the  crown  under  a  regency^ 
till  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity; 
bat  the  National  Assembly  was  too 
circumspectful  to  countenance  this 
idea.  On  the  King's  return  to 
Paris,  it  was  resolved,  afler  a  long 
consultation,  that  he  should  be  re-* 
placed  under  the  attendance  of  the 
national  guard;  the  Queen  and 
the  Dauphin  to  be  separately  guard- 
ed ;  and  a  tutor  appointed  to  the 
latter  by  the  Assembly :  all  those 
who  attended  the  royal  family  in 
their  evasion,  to  be  imprisoned  and 
Interrogated :  the  King  and  Queen 
themselves  to  give  their  declarations 
in  writing.  No  person  that  fell 
under  the  least  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  the  King's  escape,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  strictest  examin- 
ation. M.  Montmorin,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  was 
particularly  suspected  of  having 
assisted  him.  The  passport,  pro- 
duced by  the  King  on  his  journey, 
was  countersigned- by  this  minister; 
but  the  fact,  as  M.  Montmorin 
stated  it,  was,  that  he  had  been 
applied  to  for  a  passport  by  the 
Russian  ambassador,  for  a  lady  of 
his  country  going  to  Germany  with 
her  two  children,  a  female  attend- 
ant, and  four  men-servants.  This 
passport  was  delivered  to  the 
Queen  I  who  assumed  that  lady-s 
name :  the  king  and  his  three  at- 
tendants assuming  the  appearance 
of  the  others. 

Among  other  persons  who  were 
accused  of  being  in  the  King's  se- 
crety  the  behaviour  of  M.  Bonnay 


merits  to  be  recorded.  This  gep* 
tleman  had  been  one  of  bis  body* 
guards,  and  was  noted  for  his  iii^ 
trepidity.  On  his  examination  to& 
fore  the  Assembly,  after  denying 
the  charge,  and  assuring  them,  thm 
if  the  King  had  asked  hia  advioa 
he  would  have  endeavoured  to  dk^ 
suade  him  from  ruitting  Ptoris/— 
he  resohitely  added,  that  had  tfa« 
King  required  his  attendance  on 
this  occasion,  he  would  have  foU 
lowed  and  protected  him  till  laid 
dead  at  his  feet. 

After  going  through  several  .hi* 
terrogatories,  it  was  determined  to 
wait  on  the  King,  and  receite  ins 
deposition.  This  was  a  transaction 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nature. 
Europe  had  not  witnessed  such  9 
scene  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Fir«t  of  England.  But  the  Frencb 
boldly  quoted  the  precedent ;  and 
their  conversations  were  filleduMi 
what  the  English  had  done  iti  Ae 
tempestuous  periods  of  tbdr-bi** 
tory.  A  deputation  of  three  meoH 
hers  waited  on  the  King  accord* 
ingly.  Hefelthisdignit}r,andMto* 
ported  it  with  becoming  apinti 
After  protesting  against  answering 
any  formal  questions,  he  was  wiUU 
ing,  he  said,  for  their  flatisfoctiony 
to  make  known  to  them  the  mo- 
tives that  had  prompted  him  to 
act  as  be  had  done.  He  then  laid 
before  them  the  treatment  he  bad 
received  on  the  18th  of  April 
preceding,  on  his  departure  for 
St.  Cloud,  together  with  the  in- 
sulting publication  against  hiMper* 
son  and  family;  none  of-  wnioh 
had  met  with  animadversion  or  re* 
straint.  Such  usage  had  provoluNl 
him  to  quit  Paris.^   Hismtention, 

•  he 


*  We  have  already  observed,  that  his  being  stopped  on  his  ioatney  to  St.  Cloud 
afibrded  a  good  excuse  for  an  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  and  ttiat  it  was  thougllt 
by  many  to  l^^ve  been  preconcerted  for  this  end. 
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lite  tuerted,  was,  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  but  to  repair  to  Montme** 
dy I  a  fortified  towo  on  the  frontiars, 
wivere  his  personal  liberty  wouid 
be  tecorey  and  hit  public  condud 
voder  no  restraint ;  and  where  he 
eoukl»  therefore,  have  transacted 
business,  together  with  the  Assem** 
bly,  without  the  appearance  or  the 
imputation  of  compulsion*  He 
did  not  object,  he  said,  to  the  prin- 
dplee  of  the  constitution^  but  only 
to.  die  denial  of  freedom  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  assigned  to  him. 
He  acknowledged  himself  con- 
vinced, by  what  he  had  seen,  that 
the  public  opinion  was  decisively 
for  the  present  constitution :  a  cir-* 
cumstance  he  could  only  have  dis- 
covered by  what  had  happened; 
and  this  conviction  would  induce 
him  to  co-operate  in  its  support. 
He  concluded,  by  assuring  them 
that  he  was  ready  to  forget  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  that  had 
occurred,  in  order  to  restore  public 
tranquillity.  Such  was  the  general 
purport  of  the  King's  declaration. 

That  which  was  made  by  the 
Queen,  contained  chiefly  her  de- 
termination to  accompany  the  Kins 
on  his  quitting  Paris,  from  natural 
motives  of  attachment,  and  from 
her  persuasion  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  Had  such 
been  his  intention,  she  would  stren- 
uously have  opposed  it. 

These  depositions  did  not  ap- 
pear satisfactory  to  the  Assembly; 
and  many  would  have  proceeded  to 
a  stricter  examination  of  their  con- 
tents: but  the  less  violent  were 
desirous  to  postpone  a  debate, 
which,  in  the  present  temper  of 
numbers,  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced much  heat  and  animosity; 
and  after  a  warm  contest,  their  opi- 
nion preponderated  and  put  an  end 


to  this  long  and  important  sessioDi 
Never  indeed  had  the  Assembly 
protracted  any  sitting  to  such  a 
length  since  its  €rst  meeting.  It 
began  early  on  the  morning  of  ^ 
twenty-first  of  June,  and  lasted 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
sixth*  The  solicitude  of  the  mem- 
bers to  provide  against  all  the  ac^^ 
eidents  and  dangers  that  were 
dreaded,  was  such^  that  they  had 
resolved  not  to  adjourn  until  they 
had  terminated  the  great  business 
before  them.  They  continued  ac- 
cordingly to  relieve  each  other, 
taking  rest  and  refreshment  by 
turns. 

Durmg  these  interesting  trans- 
actions, a  species  of  manifesto, 
drawn  up  in  behalf  of  the  King,' 
and  left  by  him  on  his  departure, 
had  been  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  now  deeply 
excited  the  attention  of  all  parties. 
It  contained  an  apology  for  bis 
present  conduct,  and  laid  open  to 
the  nation  his  sentiments  upon  its 
situation.  The  substance  of  it  was 
as  follows : — He  explicitly  accused 
the  popular  party  ot  adopting  every 
measure  that  could  become  instru- 
mental in  the  subversion  of  mo- 
narchy, and  produce  disorder  and 
confusioti  in  the  state.  He  pro- 
tested against  all  the  decrees  he  had 
sanctioned  while  under  cobstraint ; 
he  recapitulated  the  inconveni- 
ences he  had  suffered  in  fixing  hia 
residence  at  Paris,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  dismission  of  his  body  guardsi 
and  the  substitution  in  their  room 
of  the  Parisian  military,  who  were 
forced  upbn  him,  and  of  whoni  he 
was  refused  the  command.  He 
csomplained  of  the  injurious  misre- 
presentations of  the  Queen's  cha- 
racter>  and  the  unjust  insinuations 
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Bgaiost  hif  own.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  Anembly's  denying  him  the 
riffht  of  sanctioning  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  constitution,  and 
their  assuming  the  power  of  de- 
ciding which  were  to  be  considered 
of  that  class,  and  their  limiting  the 
royal    prerogative   of  suspending 
decrees  as  to  the  third  legislature. 
Thus,  in  fact,  he  asserted  that  roy- 
alty was  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
constitution.    He  lamented  in  bit- 
ter terms  his  depriTation   of  the 
hereditary  estates  and  possessions  of 
his  family,  and  the  mediocrity  of 
the  sum  allowed  for  the  royal  ez- 
pences,  which  was  no  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  livres :   a 
revenue  far  inferior  to  what  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.    He  represented 
the  royal  functions  and  privileges 
as  reduced  to  the  mere  office  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  those  objects  that  required 
it.    In  the  administration  of  justice 
he  did  no  more  than  order  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  issued  bv  the 
courts  of  judicature ;  and  had  lost 
the  most  honourable  of  all  the  ro^al 
prerogatives  —  that  of  pardoning 
criminals,  and  mitigating  judicial 
severity.    Juries,  he  noticed,  were 
now  to  interpret  the  sense  of  the 
law :  societies  and  clubs  governed, 
be  said,  the  whole  kingdom.    He 
had  been  declared  supreme  chief 
of  the  army ;  but  his  authority  was 
perpetually  obstructed  b^  the  illicit 
interference  of  those  seditious  com- 
binations of  men,   who  made  it 
their  business  to  excite  the  soldiery 
to  disloyalty  and  contempt  of  their 
Sovereign.    He  had  been  invested 
with  the  right  of  nominating  am- 
bassadors, and  of  negotiating  with 
foreign  powers:  but  what  power 
would  enter  into  engagements  with 
him^  mheDf  by  the  deprivation  of 


the  crown's  ancient  prerogative  of 
making  peace  or  war,  the  obaerv- 
ance  of  treaties  no  longer  depended 
on  his  good  foith,  but  on  the  optica 
of  others.  He  charged  the  Asacai 
bly  with  the  usurpation  of  illefd 
powers,  by  interposiog  in  ciTil  a& 
fairs,  noways  subject  to  their  ad- 
ministration, and  with  exercising 
despotic  sway  by  thdr  committee 
of  researches.  And  yet,  with  aU 
the  power  th^  bad  assumed,  k 
could  not  be  affirmed  that  they  had 
put  a  stop  to  disorders,  or  dared 
even  to  attempt  to  remedy  them : 
and  their  government  had  lost  aU 
strength  and  credit. 

He  then  reverted  to  the  scenct  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October  1788^ 
and  to  those  that  accompanied  the 
revolution.  He  complained  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Confederation  in 
July  1790,  the  National  AsscnbiUj 
had  declared  him  chief  of  the  na- 
tion ;  thereby  imjilying  that  thej 
had  a  right  of  naming  another.  BIm 
stated  the  disrespect  shewn  to  his 
two  aunts,  the  contempt  of  his  or- 
ders to  release  them,  and  the  ready 
compliance  with  those  of  the  As- 
sembly. During  the  tumult  of 
Vincennes,  those  he  said,  who  bad 
repaired  to  him  were  ill-used,  and 
their  arms  broken  in  his  presence. 
He  had  been  forcibly  prevented 
from  going  to  the  country  on  his 
recovery  ^om  Dlness ;  he  had  been 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  confessor, 
and  to  be  present  at  the  celebra* 
tion  of  mass  by  the  new  rector  oi 
the  roval  parish ;  and  he  had  lat- 
terly u>und  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  his  ministers 
abroad,  aletter  contradictory  to  his 
real  sentiments.  Unwilling  any 
longer  tamely  to  submit  ^o  so  many 
indienities,  and  conscious  of  har-- 
ijig  Tost  all  authority  and  influence, 
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he  was  prompted,  he  said,  by  his 
imtural  feeliogs  to  seek  refuge  in 
some  place  where  he  might  per- 
form,  without  control,  the  duties 
of  his  station,  and  consult  with  due 
propriety  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
He  finally  admonished  his  subjects, 
the  citizens  of  Paris  especially,  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  enemies,  and  to  re- 
store hnn  to  their  confidence  and 
loyalty :— they  would  find  him  their 
best  friend  as  well  as  their  King. 
He  pledged  himself  for  the  pre- 
servatibn  of  religion,  an  equitable 
government,  and  the  security  of 
national  freedom  and  liberty. 

This  manifesto  was  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  royal  party, 
and  as  violently  censured  by  the 
other.  The  former  contended  that 
it  contained  a  fair  and  impartial 
representation  of  the  actual  state  of 
amiirs ;  the  latter,  that  it  aimed  at 
distorting  facts,  and  misguiding  the 
unwary  and  inattentive. 

The  Assembly  did  not  fail  to 
make  a  circumstantial  reply  to  all 
the  preceding  charges,  and  to  pub- 
lish it  as  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at 
large.  It  stated,  that  the  enemies 
to  the  liberty  of  France,  irritated 
at  the  prosperous  issuie  of  the  la- 
bours undergone  to  procure  a  free 
constitution,  had  resolved  to  frus- 
trate them  by  the  attempt  that  had 
been  made.  But  the  Assembly 
would  shew  itself  equal  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  their  courage  and  fide- 
lity, and  would  maintain  against  all 
attempts  to  overthrow  them,  the 
principles  of  liberty  established  by 
the  revolution :  it  was  necessary, 
they  said,  to  adapt  the  exercise  of 
government  to  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom.  The  King  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  constitution,  head  of 
the  executive  power,  and  to  sanc- 


tion the  decrees  of  the  legislature ; 
but  having  quitted  his  post,  it  was 
the  nation's  right  to  supply  it. 
Herein,  it  was  affirmed,  they  were 
warranted  by  the  laws  relating  to 
cases  that  required  a  regency,  and 
which  empowered  them  to  assume 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power 
until  a  regent  was  appointed.  The 
public,  in  the  meanwhOe,  might 
rest  secure  that  good  order  was  duly 
provided  for  within  this  kingdom, 
and  that  in  case  of  danger  firom 
without,  an  addition  of  300,000 
men  were  in  readiness  for  the  ar- 
my: a  strength  that  would  eom- 
pletely  enable  France  to  oppose  all 
Us  enemies.  The  National  Assem- 
bly had  indeed,  in  the  warmth  of  ita 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  asserted 
such  rights,  and  published  such 
truths  as  ought  to  be  known  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  True  it 
was,  that  disorders  had  accompanied 
the  revolution  that  had: Ensued; 
but  those  who  brought  it  about 
were  not  to  be  accused  of  promot- 
ing confusions,  which,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly obviate,  and  the  authors  of 
which  had  remained  cobcealed,  in 
the  turbulence  and  tempestuousness 
of  the  times.  They  reminded  the 
King  of  the  solemn  oath  he  had 
taken  on  the  day  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, to  maintain  the  constitution ; 
adding,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  in  order  to  clear  himself  firom 
the  charge  of  perjury,  to  declare 
that  h^  had  been  deceived  and  mis^ 
led  in  the  step  he  had  now  taken. 
They  animadverted  on  the  reproach 
of  factiousness,  by  demanding  whe- 
ther the  adherence  of  more  than 
twenty-four  millions  of  men,  and 
their  open  protestations  of  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  tlie 
Rational  Assembly)  could  in  com- 
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■lOB  rcMon  be  temied  a  Action  > 
Ware  the  representatives  of  such 
a  oation  to  sacrifice  its  interest 
tothatofasinglefiunilj?  Royaltj, 
the  J  asserted,  was  instituted  for  the 
sole  good  of  the  people.  When 
nations  adopted  it,  they  acted  firom 
a  persuasion  of  its  utility.  But  ab- 
solute monarchy  was  oppression ;  it 
considered  the  state  as  a  mere  fa- 
mily inheritance,  and  converted  the 
revenues  of  the  public  into  a  pri- 
vate patrimony.  The  National 
Assembly  had  obviated  this  abuse, 
but  it  had  also  consulted  the  dig- 
ni^  of  the  crown,  by  a  most  ample 
and  splendid  provision :  thirty  noil- 
lions  of  livres  had  been  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose ;  and  yet 
the  King  complained  of  the  me- 
diocrity of  such  asum.  The  King, 
they  said,  lamented  the  loss  of  that 
prerogative  which  placed  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war :  but  was  it  a  hardship  to 
consult  the  indinalion  of  those 
who  were  to  sacrifice  their  for- 
tunes and  expose  their  lives?  Could 
he  be  better  acquainted  with  their 
opinions  and  their  interests  than 
their  representatives,  elected  out 
of  their  own  body  I  The  ambition 
of  Kings  and  of  ministers  was  too 
well  Imown  to  trust  them  with  so 
fatal  a  power.  Respecting  the 
administration  of  justice,  they  af- 
firmed, that  a  King  ought  to  inter- 
fere no  otherwise  than  by  causing 
it  to  be  strictly  executed.  Expe- 
rience had  long  shewn  in  what 
manner  the  right  of  forgiving  cri- 
minals had  been  exercised,  both  by 
Kings  and  those  who  used  their 
name.  The  National  Assembly 
had  occasionally  interposed  in  the 
execution  of  the  executive  admi- 
nistration of  a&irs ;  but  the  tardi- 
ness and  neglect  of  those  to  whom 


thev  were  committed,  renderedl 
such  an  interposition  neceskarj.  The 
clubs  and  societies  of  which  the 
King  complained,  had,  it  was  al- 
leg^  proved  the  faithibl  anp* 
porters  of  the  revolution ;  and  had 
deservedly  obtained  a  good  ofMnion 
of  the  people.  But  would  any  oat 
presume  to  say,  that  becaose  ihtj 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  public,  thej 
were  the  deliberative  powers  of  tile 
state? 

The  appeal  concluded,  bj  es* 
horting  the  nation  to  confide  m  the 
diligence  and  zeal  of  the  AsseaBbly 
in  detecting  and  defeating  the  ma* 
chinations  of  the  enemies  to 
the  constitution.  Notwithstandhig 
their  efibrts  and  inveteracy,  tfaty 
must  finally  yield  to  the  spirit  aad 
perseverance  of  so  mighty  a  people 
as  the  French,  if  they  continued 
faithful  and  unanimous  in  theif 
own  defence.  The  preservation 
of  liberty  in  France  now  chiefly 
depended  on  the  steaify  mainte- 
nance of  good  order.  The  male- 
volent would  strive  to  introdnea 
confiision;  it  was  their  last  and 
only  resource ;  and  if  they  failed  in 
thisattempt,  little  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  their  enmity. 

This  reply  to  the  King's  charges 
was  by  the  popular  party  consi- 
dered as  a  complete  refutation  of 
them.  The  Assembly  were  indeed 
so  persuaded  of  the  national  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  what  they  al- 
leged, that  they  closed  their  reply, 
by  explicitly  avowing  their  belief^ 
that  to  reduce  France  to  its  former 
yoke,  the  nation  itself  must  be  first 
destroyed.  80  powerful  in  factf  at 
this  time,  was  the  attachment  of 
the  French  to  the  Assembly,  and 
so  little  tlieir  regard  for  the  Kin^y 
that  they  scrupled  not  to  call  hif 
flight  fVom  Pans  a  desertion  of  go- 
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vernment,   and  to  assert  that  the  a  national  representatiaa;  tod  who 

Assembly  were  thereby  duly  an-  wi^ed  Aen^ore  to  aave  the  King, 

tfaorized  to  provide  for  the  safety  whose  natural  bent   and  way  of 

and  welfare  of  the  people  without  thinkkig,  they  believed  to  coinoide 

consulting  him,  and  in  defiance  of  perfectly  with  their  own.    As  to 

ridiculous  punctilios  and  absurd  the  Queen,  whatever  opinions  they 

injunctions  on  his  part  to  the  con^  may  have  entertained  of  her  Ma. 

trary .  jesty*s  views,  they  had  no  xeason  to 

Sentiments  of  this  nature  were  consider  her  ^s  formidable ;  well 

now  so  prevalent,  and  their  sup-  knowing  that  she  was  onbroiled  in 

porters  so  resolute  and  vehement,  disputes  and   jealousies  with  the 

that  it  was  become  dangerous  to  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of 

contradict  them.  Cond6.    Perhaps,  too,  they  might 

The  discontents  of  France,  espe-  have  been  of  opinion  tiax  the  pre« 
<:ially  of  Paris,  with  the  royal  fa-  mature  establishment  of  a  repi:d>Uc, 
mily,  were  so  great,  that  it  would  might  have  exposed  the  country  to 
have  been  very  possible  to  have  es-  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war :  from 
tabiished  a  republic.  But  the  lead-  which,  when  it  waa  in  fact  after- 
era  of  the  popular  party  at  that  wardsestablished,  France  was  saved 
crisis,  consisted  of  men  who  were  only  by  the  interference  of  fo- 
friends  to  a  limited  monarchy  and  reigners.  .    * 

f 

CHAP.  IX. 

ilf.  Bouilles  Letter  to  tJie  French  National  Assembly.  Commissioner^ 
sent  to  inspect  the  Frontiers.  Violent  Feuds  in  Paris.  State  ofthf 
Public  Mind  at  this  Juncture  in  France^  and  in  other  Countriesi. 
Foreign  Princes  deeply  interested  in  the  King  o^  France* s  Situation.., 
Apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Emperor  and  other  S4ivereigns.. 
Interference  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  the  Kvng  of  France. 
Slighted  by  the  Assembly,  State  qf  Parties  at  Paris.  Progress  of 
Republican  Prin  ciples  in  France.  Charges  against  the  Roym  Party. 
Conduct  qf  the  Assembly.  Ill  Consequences  of  the  Kmg*s  Flight  ^ 
the  Royal  Cause^  and  to  his  Adherents.  Deliberations  in  the  A^ 
sembly  on  the  Constitutional  Ci^de.  Decrees  against  the  EmigratUs. 
Insurrection  qfthe  Republican  Party  quelled.  InvioMUity  qf  the- 
King^s  Person  confirmed.  Threats  of  the  German  Princes.  Ruf^ 
mours  of  a  formidable  Combination  against  France.  French  Pre*' 
parationsfor  Defence.  Various  Orders  of  Knighthood  abolithed. 
Signature  of  former  Titles  prohibited.  Decree  for  appointing  # 
Governor  to  the  King* s  Son,  Expectations  of  the  Popular  Partf 
frotn  the  Publication  of  the  Constitutional  Code.  Effects  producem 
by  the  French  Revolution  in  various  Paf:ts  of  Europe.  Consiiiur 
tional  Code  completed.  Endeavours  to  divide  the  Assembly  into 
different  Houses^  after  the  Model  of  the  English  Parliament.  Vn* 
successful.  Respective  Arguments  adduced  by  the  Supporters  of  the 
Royal  Prerogativesy  and  by  their  Opponents.  Ideas  entertained  by 
the  violent  Republicans^  and  by  the  Partizans  of  the  old  Govemt 
mevt.     Character  arid  Conduct  of  the  Abbe  Maury,     Ecclesiastical 

Matters, 
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Matters.  Hmiours  paid  to  the  Memory  and  the  Remains  of  VoHawt 
and  Rousseau,  Scarcity  of  Specie  and  Depreciation  of  Paper 
Money.  French  Princes  and  Emigrants.  Plan  for  the  Deliverance 
of  the  King — Fails.    Divisions  in  the  Assembly.     Various  Decrees. 


THE  attention  of  Europe  was 
fixed  upon  these  two  cele- 
brated memorials,   when  a  third, 
still  more  singular  though  of  less 
importance,  made  its  appearance. 
This  was  a  letter  written  to  the 
National  Assembly  by  the  Marquis 
of  Bouill6,  accusing  them  of  de- 
taining and  treating  the  King  and 
Queen  as  prisoners ;  and  of  having 
by  their  detestable  maxims,  ren-* 
dered  the  French  a  barbarous  and 
inhuman  people,  and  exposed  them 
to  the   scorn   and   execration   of 
mankind.    He  charged  a  number 
of  them,  particulariyM.  La  Fayette, 
with  a  design  to  establish  a  republic. 
He  described  the  King  as  despoiled 
of  all  authority,  the  army  as  with- 
out subordination,  and  the  state  it- 
self as  destitute  of  means  to  restore 
order  to  its  various  parts.  •  In  such 
a  situation,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  invite  the  King  and  Queen  to 
repair  to  the  frontiers,  in  order  to 
concert  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  kingdom :    they  were 
both,  he  said,  averse  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  alleging  their  engagement 
to  remain  with  the  Assembly ;  but 
M.  Bouill6  strongly  urged  the  nul- 
lity of  a  promise  extorted  by  force ; 
he  was  the  more  earnest  in  his  so- 
licitations, as  he  knew  that  a  com- 
bination  of  foreign   powers   was 
forming  against  France,  and  that 
its  condition  was  totally  defence- 
less.   The  King,  said  M.  Bouitl6, 
was  at  length  overcome  by  his  en- 
treaties, and  his  remonstrances  of 
the  danger  that  France  was  in,  and 
consented  to  withdraw-  to   Mont- 
medy:  here  his  intention  was  to 
have  convoked  a  new  Assembly, 


according  to  the  ancient  forms,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  popular  party,  and  render  the 
interposition  of  foreign  powers  un- 
necessary. 

This  design  having  miscarried, 
continued  M.  Bouill^,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  empire  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence ;  the 
princes  of  Europe  considered  them- 
selves as  threatened  by  the  mob- 
ster which  the  Assembly  had  die- 
rished  (to  use  M.  Bouill6*t  own 
expression)  and  France  would  meet 
with  a  chastisement  that  would  be^* 
come  a  warning  to  all  other  iia* 
tions. 

The  conclusion   of  this  letter 
was  particularly  remarkable.     M. 
Bouill6  told  the  Assembly,  that  he 
equally  despised  and  detested  bc^ 
them  and  all  those  who  paid  them 
obedience ;  and  on  the  constitution 
they  had  framed,  he  bestowed  the 
appellation  of  infernal :   he  dared 
them  to  do  their  worst  against  him, 
either  by  poison  or  assassination ; 
he  threatened,  if  any  violence  were 
offered  to  the  royal  personages,  that 
not  one  stone  should  remam  upon 
another  in  Paris ;   he  would  lead 
against  it  the  armies  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  who  were  shortly* 
he  asserted,  to  address  the  Assem- 
bly   in  more   decisive    language. 
This  letter,  though  it  occasioned 
much  conversation  among  the  pub- 
lic, excited  very,  little  notice  in  the 
Assembly.    It  was  considered  by 
the  popular  party,  as  the  effusions 
of  an  angry  mind,  stung  with  dn« 
appointment,  and  hopeless  of  those 
ends  it  had  expected  so  quickly  to 
compass.  A  consciousness  of  power 

it 
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h  sparing  of  words ;  tiolent  threats 
betray  weakness. 

In  the  mean  time>  commissaries 
were  sent  to  the  frontier  towns  to 
examine  the  state  of  those  that  were 
most  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  They  found  the 
city  of  MetZy  where  M.  Bouill^ 
had  commanded,  in  a  neglected 
condition :  but,  contrarily  to  the 
expectations  of  the  royal  party, 
the  military  expressed  the  highest 
resentment  at  his  conduct,  and 
branded  him  with  the  name  of 
traitor.  Other  towns  were  left 
in  like  manner  unprepared ;  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  invasion  from 
any  Quarter. 

In  jParis,  though  commotions  did 
not  arise,  the  flight  of  the  King 
gave  birth  to  a  variety  of  specula- 
tions extremely  hostile  to  monar- 
chy, and  tending  strongfy  to  re- 
commend republican  principles ; 
they  met  with  a  great  number  of 
favourers ;  and  violent  contentions 
arose  between  the  respective  sup- 
porters of  these  tenets  and  the 
friends  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment. These  were,  by  the  warm 
advocates  of  a  commonwealth,  ac- 
cused of  inclining  to  arbitrary 
power,  notwithstanding  that  they 
msisted  strenuously  on  every  limit- 
ation of  the  crown  that  was  re- 
auisit«  for  the  security  of  free- 
dom. 

The  friends  to  monarchy  in  the 
National  Assembly  took  this  op- 
portunity to  express  their  firm  de- 
termination never  to  relinquish  its 
defence,  and  to  maintain  it  at  all 
hazards  against  all  opposers.  They 
united  in  a  resolute  protest  against 
those  decrees  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Assembly  acted  independently  of 
the  crown  and  against  the  king's 
custody,  by  the  Parisian  military. 


They  asserted  theinviolalnliiy  of  the 
King,  and  that  his  prerogatives 
ought  to  be  held  sacred.  Yet,  in 
contempt  of  the  constitution,  his 
authority  had  been  usurped,  lawa 
had  been  enacted  without  m  assent, 
and,  that  no  outrage  might  be 
omitted,  he  was  now  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment.  They  ac(;used  the 
Assembly  of  having  invaded  the 
paternal  rights  of  the  King,  by  tak- 
mg  out  of  his  hands  the  education 
of  his  son  and  entrusting  it  to 
others,  over  whom  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  any  authority,  lliey 
reproached  them  with  having  en- 
grossed the  whole  executive  power, 
exacting  oaths  and  solemn  engage- 
ments irom  the  people,  assuming 
the  organization  of  the  army,  and 
exercising  military  command :  ob- 
literating by  such  acts  the  very 
semblance  of  monarchy,  and  con- 
verting the  •  government  into  a 
Commonwealth.  They  repro- 
bated such  a  conduct,  as  manifestly 
repugnant  to  the  maxims  and 
spirit  even  of  the  present  consti- 
tution. They  explicitly  avowed 
themselves  resolved  to  decline  all 
public  business  in  future  with  those 
in  the  Assembly  who  participated 
in  such  proceedings,  and  to  adopt 
the  profotindest  silence  in  all  deli- ' 
berationsbut  on  those  which  re- 
lated to  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
These  alone  they  would  loudly 
assert,  and  disregard  whatever  else 
might  be  proposed. 

Such  was  tne  purport  of  this  re- 
solute protest,  which  was  signed  by 
290  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Farther :  To  manifest 
how  averse  they  were  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  popular  party,  and 
how  firmly  they  were  determined 
never  to  submit  to  tliem,  such  of 
those  members  as  bore  hereditary 
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ticle%  boldly  inserted  them  with 
their  lignftturct^  regardless  of  the 
danger  thej  ought  incur.  What 
procured  considerable  influence  to 
this  protest,  they  who  signed  it 
were  men  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter in  prirate  life,  and  had 
strenuously  and  constantly  avowed 
the  principles  to  which  Uiey  now 
bore  so  undi^uised  a  testimony : 
this  proved  a  circumstance  of  great 
moment  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, through  the  wdght  and 
importance  it  gave  to  this  sfurited 
and  memorable  transaction. 

In  the  mean  time  thr  detention 
of  the  King  was  an  object  of  deep 
mortification  to  die  potentates  of 
Europe.  ..  However  inimical  to 
France  inthe  general  system  of  their 
politics,  they  viewed  with  indigm^- 
tion  a  monarch  held  in  thraldom  by 
his  subjects.  Such  an  instance  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  came 
home  to  their  feelings,  and  excited 
a  species  of  anxiety  among  them 
to  which  they  had  been  utter  stran- 
gers. 

In  the  foregoing  century,  the 
(dvil  disputes  that  had  raged  in 
England,  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  religious  causes ;  and  the  ar« 
mies  that  met  Charles  L  in  the 
fidd,  consisted  of  men  who  thought 
they  were  asserting  the  cause  of 
Heaven  as  well  as  of  their  country. 
The  enthusiastic  fury  which  was 
inspired  by  such  ideas,  might  well 
impel  them  to  the  excesses  which 
they  committed.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  human  affiurs  alone  were 
concerned :  and  this  consideration 
rendered  the  obstinacy  and  resolu- 
tion with  which  the  French  pursued 
the  objects  they  had  in  view,  the 
more  formidable  and  dangerous,  as 
they  arose  from  motives  3m  might 


be  supposed  to  actuate  the  subjecb 
of  every  sovereign  in  Europe  na 
leas  than  those  of  the  King  af 
France.  The  fact  indeed  was,  dot 
all  the  people  in  Europe  had  dicir 
eves  fixed  upon  those  of  FranoSi 
Though  restrained  by  fiBarftnoi ut- 
tering their  sentiments^  """4wpt 
in  every  country  conssdcnd  the 
Fkench  as  strug^ing  £or  their  na- 
tural rights;  and  many  did  not 
scruple,  in  defiance  of  danger,  to 
avow  their  thoughta.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  politicians  iriw  pre- 
dicted, that  if  the  French  lemhi- 
tion  stood  its  ground,  it  would 
prove  the  parent  of  many  odiera* 

Struck  with  objects  of  ao  se- 
rious a  nature,  it  was  noi  sar« 
prizmg  that  the  European  poCea- 
tates  should  be  alarmed  ai  an 
insolent  treatment  of  a  aovcf eign 
prince,  and  unite  in  their  wara^ 
est  wishes  to  extricate  him  firom 
a  situation  of  which  they  Mt 
the  disgrace  almost  as  much  as 
himself.  This  participation  of 
sentiments  among  them  seemed 
daily  to  increase,  firom  the  snoocas 
that  attended  the  popular  party  in 
France.  They  began  to  dread 
that  their  own  people  waited  only 
for  a  completion  and  thorough  aet- 
tlement  of  the  system  eatablished 
in  France,  to  nmke  a  similar  alb- 
tempt  in  their  own  fiivour. 

What  added  considerably  to 
their  fears,  was  the  behaviour  of 
the  Frendi  military.  Armiea  had 
hitherto  been  viewed  by  princes  as 
the  support  of  their  power.  The 
impliat  obedience  of  soldien  to 
their  officers,  appeared  a  security 
that  might  always  be  depended  on; 
Since  the  refusal  which  James  the 
Second  experienced  on  Hounalow 
Heath,  from  thoseregiments,  whose 
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assistance  he  solicited  m  hisdesignfc 
against  this  country,  there  had  been 
no  such  instance  of  non-compliance 
with  the  desires  of  a  sovereign.  It 
seemed  reserved  for  the  French 
military  to  be  the  next  to  deny 
obedience  to  their  King. 
'  Without  meaning  to  insinuate 
that'  this  disobedience  proceeded 
from  so  meritorious  a  cause  as  that 
of  the  English,  still  it  arose  from 
jprincip1e»  and  destroyed  at  once 
the  maxim  so  strongly  insisted  on, 
that  a  soldier  should  have  no  other 
principle  than  submission  to  the 
word  of  command.  A  well  ground- 
ed apprehension  that  such  au  ex- 
ample might  prove  contagious 
among  their  own  troops,  induced 
the  powers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  France  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  least  indication  of  this  ten- 
dency, and  was  now  become  their 
chief  disquietude.  Were  this  prop 
of  their  authority  to  fail  them,  they 
foresaw  that  nothing  would  prevent 
those  innovations  which .  they  so 
much  dreaded.  The  Emperor  was 
but  just  risen,  as  it  were,  from  a 
most  dangerous  contest  with  his 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  An 
accommodation  had  been  effected 
between  him  and  that  people  ;  but 
no  confidence  subsisted  on  either 
side.  It  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  he  would  have  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  them,  but  from- the  sur- 
mises that  the  inhabitants  of  his 
other  dominions  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  disputes  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  such  a  conduct,  and 
make  such  demands  as  he  was  not 
disposed  to  comply  with. 

From  these  motives  it  was  ima- 
gined he  had  forborne  from  the 
severity,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  exercised  upon  those 
who  had  been    concerned  in    the 
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preceding  insurrections;  but* the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution 
began  at  this  time  to  wear  so  alarm- 
ing an  aspect,  that  both  he  and 
other  princes  thought  it  seasonable 
to  make  some  shew  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  France,  were  it 
only  to  stop  the  current  of  that 
innovating  disposition  which  threat-* 
ened  to  flow  from  these  into  other 
parts.  An  additional  motive  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  activity, 
was,  to  preserve  habits  of  discipline 
and  subordination  among  their 
troops,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
imbibing  it^ose  speculative  notions 
that  are  found  jo  be  mostly  the 
produce  of  inaction  and  leisure. 
By  keeping  them  employed  in  their 
own  line  of  duty,  it  was  hoped  they 
would  remain  submissive  and  ma- 
nageable as  heretoforci  « 
'  The  first  potentate  that  osten- 
sibly interfered  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  France,  was  a  prince  of 
his  own  family,  the  King  of  Spain. 
He  addressed  a  declaration  to  the 
French  government,  -  purporting 
that  the  King  was  clearly  justifiable 
in  withdrawing,  as  he  had  done, 
in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  the 
insulting  treatment  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  National  Assembly 
had  no  right  to  confine  their  Sove« 
reign  for  having  sought  a  place  of 
refuge  and' safety,  where  he  might 
preside  over  the  lawful  representa- 
tives of  his  subjects,  and  exercise 
his  royal  prerogatives  with  personal 
freedom.  He  professed  himself 
deeply  interested  in  the  peace  and 
felicity  of  the  French  nation ;  he 
admonished  the  Assembly  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  their  ill  usage 
of  the  King  had  compelled  hhn  to 
do,  and  not  to  deny  him  that  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  his  station. 
These  sentiments  of  the  King  of 
N  Spain 
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TSMitt  ieor^  coouBniiicated  to  the 
JUKubbiij,  a  w  judged  proper  to 
rvcviT^  XrO  aasver  to  them  at  pre- 
ft£c.:.  b::t  to  postpone  it  until  the 
diOiLStfiS  Klating  to  the  King's  per- 
i.on  should  hare  been  finally  de- 
eded ;  when  a  solenon  ootificatioa 
should  be  made  to  all    the  sore- 
reigns  of  Europe,  that  the  people 
ofFrance,  hairing  already  signified 
in  the  most   formal    and  explicit 
manner  their  resolution  to  maintain 
the  strictest  peace  and  amity  with 
them,  were  no  less  determined  to 
submit  to  no  interference  of  any 
kind  in  their  domestic  a&irs.   The 
Aisembly,  itsccros,  thought  itself 
not  slightly  insulted  by  the  indirect 
insinuation  contained  in  the  Spa- 
nish monarch's  declaration,  that  he 
did  not  consider  them  as  the  law- 
ful representatives  of  the  French 
Dation :  for  that  reason  it  was  re- 
solved to  pass  over  his  memorial 
with  so  little  notice* 

Europe^  in  the  mean  while,  was 
anxioufriy  solidtous  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  French  monarch.  His 
situation  was  angular  ;  he  was  an 
acknowledged  king ;  and  there  ap- 
peared no  intention  to  deprive  him 
of  that  title,  nor  of  the  functions 
annexed  to  it  •  There  were  indeed 
some  violent  assertors  of  republican 
principles,  who  maintained  that  he 
merited  deposition ;  and  that  were 
France  to  renounce  a  monarchical 
government,  it  wa«  noways  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  right  or  the 
interest  of  the  people.  Tenets  of 
this  kind  were  boldly  advanced  by 
great  numhcrs;  but  they  were 
strenuously  combated  by  those  who 
perceived  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciling parties,  and  who  knew  that 
monarchy,  though  depressed  by  a 
train  of  accident*  that  had  reduced 
it  to  the  ]v)west  ebb,  had  yet  a  mul- 


titude of  firm  and  zesloiM  adher- 
ents, who  were  ioviiicibly  letdtied 
to  perikb,  if  oeceMarj,  id  ito  aappoft 
The  King  indeed  had  taken  a  Hep 
which  would  inevitably  subject  hna 
to  many  inconveniences ;  hot  enm 
those  who  disapproved  of  hb  coa- 
duct,  did  not  seem  in  general  iaife- 
terate  to  his  person.  They  wcct 
not  without  hope,  that,  teeing  aa 
plainly  as  be  must  have  done,  the 
popular  party  was  irresisuUe,  be 
would  make  a  virtue  of  neoeantf t 
and  comply,  were  it  only  for  his 
own  and  his  family's  security  and 
peace,  with  the  terms  of  the  conati- 
tution ;  especially  as  it  lefk  bins  ia 
posession  of  sucb  prerogativet  as 
would  enable  him  to  exercise  a  wnj 
considerable  degree  of  power«  mhm 
the  fermentation  of  the  times  was 
over,  and  the  government  duly 
settled.  It  invested  him,  at  tbe 
same  time,  with  a  revenue  that 
would  empower  him  not  only  la 
maintain  the  dignity  of  amonarch, 
but  amply  to  recompence  thoaa  of 
whom  he  had  experienced  the 
fidelity,  and  to  encourage  those 
whom  he  had  reason  to  think  hit 
friends.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  constituted  what  was 
stiled  the  moderate  party.  As  thsT 
spoke  and  acted  in  a  manner  eaoaU 
ly  remote  from  violence  and  nom 
want  of  spirit,  discerning  people 
doubted  not  but  they  would  at 
length  prevail  over  both  the  repubr 
licans  and  the  zealous  royalists :  the 
first  of  these  betrayed  an  impetuo- 
sity and  warmth  in  the  subversion  ol 
every  plan  but  their  own,  that 
alienated  many  who  approved  ot 
most  of  their  opinions,  but  would 
not  go  the  lengths  they  proposed : 
the  second  were  deemed  too  im- 
plicitly adherent  to  the  old  svstem* 
to  merit  the  confidence    of  those 
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wkpt  though  firmly  attached  lothe 
kkl^y  goveninlent,  were  equaUy 
reaoWed  that  it  should  be  limited* 
The  Assembly  seemed,  in  the 
mtdat  of  these  agitations,  to  pre- 
serve a  studied  calmness.  They 
attended  with  great  circumspection 
to*  the  divers  opinions  that  divided 
the  public;  as  if  they  had  intended 
to  consult  the  voice  of  the  nation  ; 
and  from  their  decrees  respecting 
the  great  points  before  them,  con* 
sistently  with  what  should  appear 
to  be  the  wishes  of  an  evident  ma- 
jority. So  confident  were  the  nft* 
lien  at  large  that  they  would  make 
apntdent  decision,  that  they  testi- 
fied no  impatience  at  the  delay  that 
took  place  from  day  to  day  in 
settling  the  future  condition  of  the 
Ktng^-  Numbers,  however,  com* 
plained  that  the  Assembly  were 
averse  to  such  a  settlement,  from  a 
design  to  engross  the  power  of  the 
state,  which  was  now  lodged  ex- 
clusiTely  in  their  own  hands.  Thus, 
it  waa  obiserved,  that  the  president 
performed  the  royal  functions,  and 
the  mcrmbers  assumed  those  of  the 
ministers  of  state.  Some  insinuated 
that  their  intention  was,  to  make 
triid,  whether  France  could  be  go- 
verned without  a  king;  and  if  the 
experiment  were  in  the  affirmative, 
to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of  roy- 
alty. Certain  it  is,  that  the  most 
violent  efforts  were  made  by  the 
republican  party,  either  to  dethrone 
the  King,  or  to  effect  such -a  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  already  so 
much  reduced,  as  would  leave  him 
hardly  more  than  the  royal  title. 
They  insisted,  that  no  faith  could 
be  placed  in  his  words ;  and  that 
oeitber  he  nor  his  adherents  would 
scrapie  to  infringe  it,  the  moment 
they  could  do  it  with  any  prospect 
of  tcconiplishing  the  purposes  they 


hadfai  vfeMr,  and  which  were  in- 
variably the  same  tliey  had*  co»^ 
stantly  pursued;  tbie  destruction  of 
the  new,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  old  government. 

As  a  proof  that  this  resolution 
subsisted  in  full  force,  they  alleged 
the  exultatton  expressed  hj  the  roy« 
al  party  on  the  King's  flight  from 
Paris ;  and  their  vaunts,  that  tlie 
time  was  come  when  vengeance 
would  fall  on  the  National  Assem- 
bly for  the^  many  evils  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  kingdom,  ana  when 
satisfaction  would  be  required  at 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  had 
been  accessary  to  those  enormities. 
The  restoration  of  the  Kin^  to  his 
former  power,  of  the  nobility  to 
their  titles,  privileges,  and  all  their 
possessions  and  authority,  were 
denounced  in  the  plainest  terms ; 
and  the  whole  system  of  despotism 
was  held  up  that  had  so  long  op- 
pressed the  nation. 

These  allegations  of  the  republi- 
can party  made  the  stronger  im- 
pression, as  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  royalists  had  manifested  a 
forwardness  on  the  late  evettt, 
which  had  exposed  them  to  great 
inconveniences.  They  had  in  soihe 
places  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pre- 
pare themsdves  foi^  action,  in  so 
ciaring  a  manner  as  that  several 
had  been  seised  and  imprisoned. 
It  was  not  doubted  that),  if  the 
King  had  completed  his  escape,  and 
erected  his  standard  on  the  fron- 
tiers, the  rojralista  would  liave  re- 
paired to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

But,  allowing  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  and  that  the  royalists 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  numbers  of 
the  warmest  friends  to  the  present 
measures  disapproved  of  all  harsh 
treatment  to  them.  They  were» 
N'2  i 
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u  was  aUegsed,  safficiendj  hambled 
Vid  punbhed  by  the  deprivation  of 
the  power  wliich  thej  had  impro- 
per! j  exercised :  they  were  at  the 
s^ome  time,  it  was  urged,  so  incon- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  comma- 
nitj,  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  terror ;  it  was 
for  that  reason  more  becoming  the 
generosity  of  a  great  people  to  re- 
claim them  by  gentle  means,  than 
to  pursue  them  with  unrelenting 
severity. 

As  to  the  power  now  residing  in 
the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  their 
adherents  insisted  that  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  they  could  not 
part  with  it,  consistently  with  the 
safety  of  the  state,  which  in  its  un- 
settled  condition  required  a  fixed 
exertion  of  authority  in  those  who 
only  could  be  depended  on  for  its 
preservation.  Until  the  public 
could  be  satisfied  that  the  King 
had  firmly  determined  to  adopt  no 
measures  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tions, the  Assembly  did  wisely  to 
commit  the  execution  of  their  de- 
crees to  the  King's  ministers ;  who, 
though  not  acting  by  his  immediate 
direction,  performed  no  more  than 
what  he  must  be  conscious  was 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  pub- 
lic scrvive.  This  could  not  be 
construed  into  an  usurpation  of  the 
executive  power,  which  was  neces- 
sarily suspended  by  an  event  that 
had  evidently  deprived  it  for  a  time 
of  all  propriety  of  acting.  Until 
the  effervescence  excited  in  the 
minds  of  them  had  subsided,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  wellwishers 
to  monarchy,  that  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  royal  authority 
would  in  nowise  be  prejudicial  to 
the  King's  interest  when  people's 
passions  had  cooled,  and  they  came 
to  reflect  on  the  danger  of  carrying 


resentment  to  extremities:  a  ri^ 
instatement  of  the  King  in  the  poM 
assigned  him  by  the  constitutioii, 
would  appear  a  more  judiGUnis 
measure  than  to  deprive  the  natioD 
of  its  acknowledged  head,  for  hay- 
ing committed  an  error,  of  which 
he  was  now  too  well  cooTinced  t» 
attempt  a  repetition. 

All  circumstances,  in  the  meai 
time,  were  highly  favourable  to  the 
Assembly;  the  warmest attacfameDt 
was  professed  to  it  every  where : 
the  King's  flight  had  in  fact  proyed, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner  to  the 
royalists,   how  little  reason   thej 
had  to  fonn  any  hope  of  a  counter- 
revolution :  it  nad  done  more  dis* 
service  to  their  cause  than  macti- 
yity    could  have    produced,     by 
damping  the  spirits  of  its  partisans, 
both  in   France  and    in    {breign 
parts,  and  making  it  clear  that  me- 
representations  they  had  made  of 
the  strength  and  influence  they  stOl 
possessed  were  totally  unfoooded. 
In  Franch  nothing  indeed  could  be 
more  evident  than  the  resolution 
to  support  the  new   constitadoo* 
The  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
people  at  the  recapture  of    the 
King,  was  the  same  as  if  a  yictory 
had  been  obtained  over  the  most 
inveterate  enemy.     Occasion  -was- 
taken  from  thence  in  many  towns 
to  testify  anew  their  hatred  to  .the 
old,  and  their  affection  to  the  new 
constitution,  by  public     meetings 
and  festivals :    the   very  -  women 
prided  themselves  in  avowing  pub- 
licly the  same  sentiments.     Among 
other  places,  the  city  of  Bourdeaux 
afforded  a  singular  example  of  i^ 
male  enthusiasm  in  the    popular 
cause :  some  thousands  of  married 
women  waited  in  form  upon  the 
administrative  bodies,  andsc^emnly 
swore  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
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the  principles  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

la  other  places  the  inhabitants 
^pl^yed  their  enmity  to  the  old 
government^  by  every  emblem  and 
device  they  could  imagine.  In 
some  towns  they  carried  their  ran- 
cour to  its  adherents  so  far»  as  to 
hang  and  bum  the  principal  of 
them  in  effigy.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  popular  rage  happened  at 
Strasburgb,  where  the  populace 
executed^  in  this  manner,  M.  3o- 
nille  and.  two  of  their  own  magis- 
tratesy  with  labels  on  their  figures, 
.denoting  them  to  be  traitors  to  the 
nation. 

With  such  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
ccfluragements  before  them,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the. National 
Assembly  should  incline  to  act  with 
a  high  handy  and  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  French    naticm 
upon  all  foreign  influence ;  espe- 
.cudlj  those  powers  who  seemed  to 
.interest  themselves  mo^tin  the  &te 
of  the  French  monarch.  .  Theonly 
nation  it  seems  which  the  Assembly 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
distinguish  by  a  particular  proof  of 
their  regard  and  attention  on  this 
critical  occasion,  was  the  English. 
On  the  rumours  that  were  circu- 
lated of  a  general  combination  of 
the   European  potentates  against 
France,  after  forming  a  solemn  en- 
gagement  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  French  nation  to  the  very  last 
extremity,  they  expressed  a  persua- 
sion that  the  generosity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  France.    It  is  further 
added,  that  on  sending  copies  of 
this  determination  to  the  different 
a8SociationsthroughoutFrance,they  . 
paid  the  same  compliment  to  some 
of  the  popular  societies  in  England. 


The  chief  object  now  of  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Assembly,  wei;e 
the  several  decrees  proposed  for  ^ 
the  completion  of  the  constitutional  - 
code.   As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  ' 
it  was  intended  to  be  laid  before 
the  King  for  his  acceptance  or  re-  * 
fusal :  if  he  accepted  it,  be  was  to 
be  restored  to  his  royal  dignity  and 
functions:  were  he  to  refuse  it,  * 
he  was  to  incur  their  forfeiture.     • 
The  King's  late '  attempt  occa- 
sipned,  however,  the  insertion  of 
sotue  provisionary  articles,  which 
otherwise  might  never  have  appear- 
jed  in  it.    It  was  proposed  and  de- 
'  creed  by  a  great  majority,  tliist  a. 
^ngy  putting  hiinself  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  hostile  to  the  state, 
should  be  considered  as  having  shr 
dicated  the  crown.    The  same  pe- 
nalty was  denounced  against  hipa 
were  he  to  retract  his  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  constitution,  or  incur  the 
guilt  of  conspiracy  against  it*  by  a 
criminal  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  nation..    It  was  fiv^ 
ther  decreed,  that  after  such  abdi- 
cation,, he  should  be  treated  as  a 
simple  citizen,  and  subjected  like 
all  other  individuals  to  the  common 
course  of  the  law.    In  order  to  dis-  ' 
courage  all  further  emigration,  it 
.  was  also  enacted  that  the  property 
of  those  who. did  not  return   to 
France  within  the  space  x)f  three 
months,  should  pay  triple  taxes. 
This  was  aimed  at  the  numerous 
roValists  who  had  gone  abroad  with 
all  the  money  they  could  collect,  in 
order  to  co<operate  with  their  coun- 
trymen,  and  those  who  were  to 
assist  them  in  restoring  the  former 
government. 

Great  in  the  mean  time  ji^rere 
the  agitations  excited '  by  tlie  re- 
publican party.  The  protest  of  the 
two  hundred  and  nioetv  meo^bers 
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of  the  National  Asaembly,  against 
all  proceedings  derogating  from 
the  royal  power  and  dignity^  had 
been  attended  with  much  weight, 
both  in  the  Assembly  and  with  the 

Sublic.     The  inviolability  of  the 
^ing*8  person  was  contended  for  in 
the  most  resolute  strain,  and  en- 
forced by  arguments  and  reason- 
ings that  caused  a  preponderance 
of  opinions  in  its  favour.     Heated 
however  by  the  instigations  of  the 
most  violent  among  tfaKS  republicans, 
a  vast  multitude  (July  17th)  assem* 
bled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  threat- 
eoing  to  assert  by  force  the  deter- 
minations of  their  party  against  the 
^ing.  After  much  fruitless  exhor- 
tation, that  they  would  desist  from 
such  an  illegal  resolution,  as  their 
jnumbers  inGreased,and  they  became 
KQore  refractory,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
national  guards ;  who,  being  assail- 
ed by  the  n^ultitude,  were  obliged, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  fire  upon 
jibem.    Numbers  were  killed  and 
wounded  before  this  dangerous  in- 
surrection could  be  suppressed.. 

This  defi^at  of  the  republican 
party  by  the  national  guards,  under 
|he  command  of  La  Fayette,  hair- 
ing prevented  the  confusions  that 
were  dreaded  from  the  determined 
spirit  of  those  who  conducted  it, 
the  Assembly  resumed  their  delibe- 
rations, whether  the  fioyal  Person 
,    should  be  in  vioiable  ?   After  a  long 
and  animated  contest,  this  import- 
ant question   was  decided  in  hjs 
favour.    The   weightiest  motives 
concurred  for  such  a  decision.  Jbe 
numbers    who    appeared    for    it 
.  throughout  the  kingdom  were  no 
less  positive  and  resoli;ite  than  the 
most  obstinate  of  their  antagonists. 
On  a  mature  investigation,  it  was 
Ib^efore  judged   more  advisable 


to  coincide  with  the  sentkneiits  of 
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the  former,  as    it  would  conduce 
more  effectually  to  a  conciliation^f 
all  parties,  through  the  provisional 
modifications  with  which  the  decree 
for  the  royal  person's  Mnviolobili^ 
would  be  attended.     Nor  ahoald  K 
be  omitted,  that  the  strength  of 
those  who  declared  themselvaa  for 
this  measure  was  so  great,  that  bad 
it  met  with  a  negative,  the  most 
terrible  commotions  must  havo  on-  ' 
sued,  as  they  would  probably  tiavo 
been  aided  from  abroad.    France 
would  have  become  the  theatre  at 
once  of  civil  and  a  foreign  war. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  happy  for 
both   parties  that  the  AaaeoiUy 
framed  so  seasonable  a  doriaion: 
and  yet  so  unyielding  was  tbospifk 
of  the  party  that  opposed  tbia  do- 
cision,  and  so  numerous  were  Hi 
adherents,  that  it  was  almost  doubl- 
ed whether  they  would  peaoeoMy 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Ai^ 
sembly.    Paris  was  fall  of  diaeon- 
tents  and  murmurs ;  and  it  woanot 
without  the  utmost  prndenoe  ond 
circumspection  that  the  very  wtfft 
consequences  of  such  a  diapoii&pn 
were  fortunfately  prevented. 

In  the  mean  time  the  exneol^ 
tions  that  a  civil  war  would  tdte 
place  in  France,  had  induced  aooie 
of  its  neighbours  to  assumoa  more 
menacing  style  than  before*  The 
German  princes  who  had  clatns  in 
some  parts  of  tliat  kingdom,  inaisl- 
ed  npw  more  forcibly  on  (iietr  (jmb- 
iog  satisfiei}:  threatening,  if  re- 
fused, to  annul  treaties  subsistinip 
between  France  and  ^he  eipfHrji^, 
and  appeal  to  the  sword  for  the 
recovery  of  tbeir  rights.  ThoY 
complained  also  that  |the  ]Prendn 
had  sent  into  Germany  many  of 
their  countrymen,  for  fJie  purpose 
pf  propagating  ^die  prioci{des  of 
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thmr  neir  constitutioB;  and  they 
formally  declared  that  a  lair  would 
be  enactedy  inflicting  severe  punish- 
meot.on  every  Frenchman  or  Ger* 
man  io  the  empirOy  who  shoiild  be 
known  to  profess  them. 

Kor  were  these  thcf  only  powers 
.that  acted  in  open  opposition  to 
France :  those  Cantons  in  Swisser* 
iandy  of  which  the  government  is 
ariatocratical,  issued  strict  orders 
to  their  countrymen^  in  the  service 
of  that  kingdom,  to  preserve  ail 
inviolate  fidelity  to  the  King,  and 
toasstmie  no  outward  tokens  of  com« 
pliance  with  revolutionary  notions. 

The  more  to  alarm  the  popular 
party,  reports  were  spread  that  a 
formidable  combination  was  in  for- 
wardness between  five  soverdgns, 
who  liad  resolved  to  unite  in  as- 
serting what  they  considered  as  the 
cioae  of  every  crowned  head.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  the  £mperor, 
and  tha  King  of  Prussia,  the  King 
•f  Spain,  mid  Sardinia,  were  men- 
lioBed  as  having  secredy  agreed  to 
attack  the  French  as  soon  as  the 
preparadons  requisite  for  such  an 
entcrprize  could  be  completed.  It 
was  also  rumoured,  that  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  was  actually  preparing  to 
invade  the  provinces  of  France,  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  chosen 
men,  all  of  them  either  experienced 
veterans,  or  French  officers  and 
gentlemen :  the  number  of  these 
amounted  to  near  eight  thousand. 
As  they  had  fled  their  country,  on 
account  of  the  revolution,  they 
were  unanimously  determined,  it 
was  said,  to  be  revenged  on  those 
who  had  driven  them  into  exile ; 
and  either  to  subdue  them,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

The  intelligence  of  these  various 
motives  was  received  at  Rarisi  with 


a  full  determination  to  meet  them 
resolutely  on  every  side.  The  na* 
tional  guards  at  Paris  petitbned  to 
be  drafted  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thousand,  in  or* 
der  to  join  the  regular  troops  on 
the  frontiers.  As  their  pretence 
in  the  capital  was  judged  of  tha 
highest  importance  at  the  present 
'juncture,  five  thousand  only  were 
allowed  to  serve  with  the  forces 
that  were  ordered  to  be  assembled 
on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom. 

During  these  transactions,  .the 
National  Assembly  was  employed 
in  potting  the  last  hand  to  the  code 
that  was  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
French  government.  They  had 
certainly  an  arduous  task  to  per* 
form.  The  republican  party  was 
still  very  powerful.  As  soon  as 
the  decree  for  the  King's  in- 
violability had  passed,  they  loudly 
insisted  that  every,  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
least  abuse  of  his  power,  and  to 
restrain  him  in  sudi  a  manner,  that 
he  should  be  very  cautious  not  to 
give  any  umbrage  in  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogatives  intrusted  to 
him.  Representations  of  this  ten* 
dency  filled  the  discoursesand  writ- 
ings of  the  numerous  adherents  of 
that  party.  A  department  of  the 
kingdom  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
present  a  remonstrance  to  the  As* 
sembly,  stating,  that  the  protest  of 
the  two  hundred  and  ninety  mem- 
bers against  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture, was  a  treasonable  ofiepce,  and 
requesting  that  they  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against  accordinffly.  These 
divers  circumstancesfurtner  proved 
how  ill  the  King  had  been  advised 
in  the  unhappy  measure  he^had 
lately  taken,  and  what  a  handle  had 
been  afibik^ded  to  thie  enemies  of 
i:oyaIty ;  who,  but  for  this  invent, 
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could  not  have  pleaded*  any  pre- 
tence for  reducing  his  power,  and 
wrould  probably  have    been    con- 
tented with  much  more  moderate 
limitations  of  it  than  those  which 
they  now  represented  as  necessary. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  royal 
dignity  itself  that  suffered  from  this 
event:  other    situations,  hitherto 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  its 
prerogatives,  were  involved  in  the 
proscription  that  deprived  it  of  so 
many.  It  had  been  long  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  that  those  who   contri- 
buted most  to  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion were  often  the  least  regarded 
in  the  distribution  of  those  marks 
of  honour  which  were  supposed  to 
be  conferred,  as  they  ought  to  be» 
for   merit  alone.     The  courtiers 
were  chiefly  those  on  whom  they 
were  bestowed ;  but  could  seldom 
produce  any  other  claim  to  them 
than  mere  birth  and  titles.    Thus 
they  enjoyed  a  personal  splendor, 
which    was  strictly  the    right   of 
others;   but  which    these    would 
never  obtain,  while  hereditary  rank 
continued  to  be   one  of  the  most 
essential  qualifications  to  attain  it. 
These  complaints  had  been  louder 
than  ever,  since  the  revolution,  and 
especially  since    the  abolition  of 
-mere  titulary  honours.   It  was  now 
urged. that,  by  the  same  reason,  as 
these  had  been  abolished,  the  others 
ought  no  longer  to  subsist.    They 
were  both  equally  dangerous,  either 
in  a  free  or  a  despotic  government. 
In  the  latter  they  not  only  contri« 
buted  to  its  support, but  aggravated 
its  yoke,  by  confining  rewards  to 
particular  classes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  therefore  to  the 
discouragement  of  real  desert :  in 
the  former,    they  would  keep  up 
ibat  spiri  i  of  haughtiness  aod  family 


pride  which  was  the  principal  foun' 
dation  of  despotism  in  the  crown, 
and  chiefly  occasioned  the  con- 
tempt and  oppression  of  the  popu- 
lar classes ;  though  in  all  countries 
these  were  experimentally  found  to 
produce  the  most  useful  members 
of  society.  There  was  another  ob« 
jection  to.  these  badges  of  bonour, 
and  it  had  more  weight  with  tbepo* 
pular  party  than  any  other.  Xney 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and 
would  be  employed  as  bribes  io  the 
same  manner  as  other  titles :  as  it 
was  the  de«termination  to  extinguish 
all  incitement  to  venality,  this  onei 
which  would  evidently  prove  as 
effectual  as  any,  ought  not  therefore 
to  remain. 

These  arguments,   which  were 
insisted  on  with  much  clamour  and 
violence  by  the  popular  party,  in- 
duced the  Assembly  to  pass  ade* 
cree  to  abolish  all  those  ordera'Of 
knighthood  and  marks  of  dittinc* 
tion  that  were  restricted  to  people 
of  a  certain  birth;  and  enactingy 
that  honorary  rewards  being  sole^ 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of 
personal  merit,  should  be  confi^rred 
upon  all  individuals  who  deserred 
them,  without  exception,  provided 
they  had  taken  the  civic  oatb.    It 
was  decreed  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  persons  should,  after  the  signa- 
ture of  their  names,  insert  the  quar 
lities  and  titles  suppressed  in  the 
foregoing  year,  previously  to  the 
confederation.    This  had  been  a 
general  practice  ;  and  was,  doubU 
less,  intended  by  many  to  ascertain 
their  persons,  which    might    not 
otherwise  be  recognized  undora 
new    appellation:  but-  the    word 
heretofore^  which  was  always  pre- 
fixed to  their  titles,  was  construed 
by  the  popular  party  rather  as '  an 
indirect  protest  against  their  sup- 
pression, 
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pression,  than  as  an  indication  of 
the  individuals  who  formerly  wore 
them.  The  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  who  transgressed  this  de- 
cree* was,  that  no  deeds  at  law 
should  be  yalid,  in  which  these 
titles  had  been  inserted :  it  was  at 
the  same  time  ordained,  that  no 
subject  of  France  shopld  accept  of 
any  foreign  promotion  or  .order, 
denoting  distinction  of  birth^  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  privileges  of 
a  French  citizen,  and  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  service 
merely  as  a  foreign  officer. 

These  various  decrees  were  com- 
bated with  the  utmost  violence  and 
acrimony;  they  were  considered 
by  the  royal  party  as  a  final  blow 
umed  at  all  that  remained  of  the 
ancient  system,  and  intended  to  cut 
off  all  hope  of  its  ever  being  re- 
vived. For  th\8  reason  they  ex- 
erted themselves  like  men  who 
are  defending  their  last  post ;  and 
though  defeated,  still  exhibited  a 
spirit  and  perseverance  which  oc- 
casioned no  small  vexation  and  per- 
plexity to  their  antagonists. 

The  next  important  object  which 
these  had  now  in  view  was,  the 
election  of  a  governor  to  the 
Dauphin;  or,  as  he  was  henceforth 
tobedenominated)  thePrinceRoyal 
of  France.  This  was  considered 
by  all  parties  as  equally  interesting 
to  the  difterent  ends  they  proposed. 

The  popular  party  had  it  in  con- 
templation, to  inculcate  on  the 
young  prince  such  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples as  should  perfectly  coincide 
with  the  constitution  over  which 
he  was  to  preside.  But  it  was 
strongly  apprehended  that,  were 
the  choice  oi  a  governor  left  to  the 
iro^al  option,  such  an  educatipn 
might  be  given  him  as  would  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  dissentions  in 


the  itate, ,  by  inspiring  him  with 
sentiments  totally  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  and  government  now  esta* 
blished  in  France,  and  thus  prepar- 
ing him  to  attempt  its  subversion 
whenever  he  mignt  think  that  he 
had  found  an  opportunity. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  pr'opos* 
edy  and  after  a  further  debate  on 
the  part  of  its  opposers,  earned  by 
a  strong  majorityi  that  a  governor 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Assem^ 
bly ;  and  that  the  duties  of  £bat 
omce  should  be  regularly  prescrib- 
ed by  a  formal  decree.  This  mea- 
sure was  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  those  w^o  disapprove  of 
it,  as  tending  to  wound  the  royal 
feelings  in.  the  most  sensible  part. 
It  deprived  him  of  a  father's  natu- 
ral right  to  superintend  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  own  son ;  thereby  plainly 
insinuating  that  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted  in  one  of  the  most  essential 
functions  that  became  him,  that  p( 
forming  the  character  of  his  suc- 
cessor»  and  rendering  him  worthy 
of  the  high  station  which  be  was 
destined  to  occupy.  But  these  re- 
presentations were  answered,  ontho 
other  hand,  by  the  bitterest  re« 
preaches  cast  upon  the  royalists,  of 
anobstinateand  senseless  adherence 
to  the  worst  prejudices  in  favour  of 
royalty.  Treason  to  the  people 
was,  in  their  apprehension,  fidelity 
to  the  King ;  and  whatever  tended 
to  exalt  him  above  the  power  and 
rights  of  the  nation,  ought  to  (>• 
uppermost  in  the  thouffhts  and  en- 
deavours of  every  good  subject.  It 
was  to  prevent  maxims  so  destruc- 
tive of  liberty,  from  being  ingrafted 
in  the  minds  of  the  rising  geoerii- 
tiop,  that  such  pains  were  taken  to 
instruct  them  in  what  they  owed  to 
themselves;  and  it  was  from  the  same 
motives  that  the  heir  of  the  croini 

should 
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should  be  taught  betimes  the  oblig- 
ation incumbent  on  him,  to  respect 
the  maxims  adopted  by  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  designed  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate.  Bj  being  duly 
acquainted  with  these^  he  would 
become  fully  apprised  of  the  dan« 
ger  he  must  incur  by  infringing 
them,  and  hence  learn  that  his  true 
interest  would  consist  in  studiously 
consulting  the  temper,  and  acting 
conformably  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  public* 

Resting  in  the  mean  time  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  felt  them- 
selves  possessed,  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  proceeded  with  un- 
abated determmation  in  accom- 
plishing the  great  work  of  the  con- 
stitutional code,  which  they  had 
resolved  to  finish  before  they  re- 
instated the  King  in  his  functions. 
Little  was  now  remaining  to  put 
the  last  hand  to  this  long-expected 
performance.  They  used  the  more 
expedition  in  this  afiair,  that  they 
were  desirous  to  bring  it  to  a  final 
issue  before  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  leagued  against  France, 
could  be  ready  for  the  execution  of 
their  designs.  The  world  would 
then  see  at  once  the  whole  and  uU 
timate  plan  of  government  pro- 
posed by  the  French  nation  for  its 
future  prosecution,  and  would  be 
left  to  judge  whether  the  people  of 
France,  by  adopting  it,  had  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  their 
neighbours.  It  was  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  the  popular  party, 
that  the  publication  of  the  consti- 
^tional  code  would  gain  it  ad- 
mirers, and  proselytes  too,  in  every 
European  nation;  and  that  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  Sovereigns,  it 
.would  find  its  way  into  every  coun- 
try. It  was  no  less  hoped,  that 
^heir  subje<^  on  its  perusal,  would 


experience  the  same  feelings  as  the 
French  had  done  themselves ;  and 
that  by  comparing  the  equitable 
principles  it  inculcated,  vnth  the  ar» 
bitrary  usage  to  which  they  were 
continually  exposed,  and  so  often 
met  with  from  their  rulers,  they 
would  be  led  to  meditate  how  they 
might  cast  off  the  yoke  of  absolute 
power.  Could  an  end  so  desirable  tt 
the  popular  party  be  compassed^jdl 
dan^rs  of  a  counter-revolution 
would  be  at  an  end ;  and  these 
crowned  heads,  who  were  now  in- 
tent in  bringing  it  about  in  France, 
would  find  sufficient  employment 
in  resisting  the  insurrections  that 
would  take  place  in  their  own  do* 
minions.  Tne  French  might  then 
confine  their  attention  to  the  quelU 
ing  of  such  among  them  as  still  sifl- 
hered  to  the  old  system ;  which  they 
considered  as  no  difficult  taisk,  so 
incomparable  was  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  new. 

It  was  daily  becoming  move  no^ 
torious,  that  a  spirit  of  dissatisfko- 
tion  had  started  up  in  every  kmg- 
dom  of  Europe.  The  French  re* 
volution  was  an  event  of  such  un- 
precedented magnitude,  as  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  strongest  no- 
tice everywhere.  It  was  net  onlv 
the  transaction  itself,  it  was  much 
more  the  motives  which  gave  itbirth, 
that  were  attended  to,  and  that  ex- 
cited ideas  and  inquiries  very  un- 
pleasing  and  offensive  to  those 
princes  amons  whose  subjects  they 
now  so  diffusively  prevailed,  m 
the  consequences  of  such  inquiries 
were  obvious,  every  discourage- 
ment was  thrown  in  their  way :  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  those 
speculations,  wherein  they  are  im- 
mediately and  deeply  concerned, 
the  public  at  large  expressed  a  pr6- 
pensity  to  them  -that  overcame  all 
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grohilrition.  The  more  thev  were  for«  • 
idden  by  authority,  the  less  obedi- 
ence was  paid  to  it  through  the  un- 
rettrainable  curiosity  of  individuals. 
Animated  by  these  various  con- 
siderations, the  French  s^med  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  emnity  of  the 
several  potentates^  with  whose  bos* 
tile  combinations  they  were  threa- 
tened.   In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever»  they  were  indefatigably  bu- 
sied in  making  every  preparation  on 
their  frontiers  against  an  invasion, 
anid  trainmg  themselves  to  military 
exercises  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom.    Their  enthusiasm  was  inuch 
of  |he  same  nature  as  that  which 
had  actuated  the  people  of  North 
America,  during  the  contest  with 
Epg^and :  associations  were  formed 
everywhere,  cementing  the  union 
of  the  popular  party,  and  of  mak- 
injg  out  those  who  were  suspected 
of  enmity.     Men  and  women  dis- 
played equal  earnestness  in  all  these 
transactions :  such  of  the  latter  as 
were  in  affluence,  forwarded  them 
with  remarkable  effect,  through  the 
pecuniary  encouragemei>ts   which 
they   afiorded:  in  several  of  the 
frontier  towns,  they  assisted  per« 
sonally  at  the  works  that  were  car- 
ried on:  at  Strasburgh  in  particular; 
numbers  of  the  most  reputable  wo- 
men of  that  city,  with  the  mayor's 
wife  at  their  head,  contributed  very 
effectually  by  their  conduct,  to  ac- 
celerate the  putting  of  that  import- 
ant  place  in  a  formidable  state  of 
defence.    The  Assembly  had  now 
completely  finished  the  constitu- 
tional code.    It  was  placed  with 
much  formality  on  the  great  table 
in  the  hall,  in  order  to  Tie  open  to 
the  examination  and  revisal  of  the 
members,  to  and  for  the  insertion 
of  such  alterations  as  might  ulti- 


mately be  resolved  upon.    As  toon 
as  it  had  received  tne  Assembly's; 
conclusive  and  final  assent,  it  was  to 
be  laid  before  the  King,  for  his  ac- 
ceptance or  his  refusal.    The  near 
approach   of  this   great   decision 
^lled  every  mind  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation now  it  would  terminate. 
The  King  was  evidently   in   du- 
rance ;  and  while  in  sudi  a  state, 
could  only  act  by  compulsion.  This 
was  a  consideration  that  equally 
struck  all  partly.    In  order,  there* 
fore»  that  it  might  not  anyways  ap- 
pear that  his  acceptance  was  forced, 
It  was  determined  that  when  the  time 
was  arrived  to  receive  his  option,  he 
should  be  set  at  the  fullest  liberty. 
Divers  efforts  were  In  the  mean- 
while used  by  some  respectable  cha- 
racters, to  induce  rhe  Assembly  so 
far  to  alter  the  constitutional  code, 
as  to  frame  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  plan  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, by  dividing  it  into  two  sepa- 
rate chambers.    But  this  propo- 
sal, besides  that  it   was  an  imi- 
tation of  England,  was  thought  so 
directly    tending    to  revive   the 
order  of  the  nobility,  that  it  met 
with  no  success,    ft  was  conjec- 
tured   to    have    proceeded   from 
the    exiled  Princes,  through   the 
medium  of  their  friends.    It  was 
enforced  with  every  argument  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  utility, 
that  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
legislature  produced  in  England. 
It  was  the  great  preventive  ofhurry 
and  precipitation  in  passing  acts : 
it  obliged  the  legislators   in  the 
respective  houses  to  be  moderate 
in  the  use  of  their    powers,  and 
to   exercise   their  reciprocal  in- 
fluence on  each  other  with  the  ut- 
most circumspection:  it  made  them 
eyeful  of  taking  any  step   that 

might 
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might  iniure  either  of  them  inthie 
cood  opmioQ  of  their  countrymen : 
It  rendered  both  equally  solicitous 
to  retain  it,  from  the  consciousness 
that  whoever  lost  it,  forfeited  at  the 
same  time  its  weight  and  dignity 
to  the  other.     Thus  an  emulation 
was  created  between  them,  which 
of  the  two  should  discharge  its  trust 
most  acQ^ptably  to^he  public ;  such 
it  was  asserted,  was  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  two  English  houses  of 
legislature.    Exceptions  doubtless 
happened,  as  in  all  human  institu- 
tions :  but  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies proved  the  excellence  of  the 
institution  itself.  The  experience  of 
a  much  shorter  time  than  that  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  had  evinced 
in  the  clearest  manner*  the  impro- 
priety of  conmiitting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  to  the  single  au- 
thority of  only  one  body  of  legis- 
lators. Invested  with  such  a  pleni- 
tude of  power,  and  conscious  that 
no  contradiction  could  arise  to  their 
determinations,    they  were  led  to 
frame  them  with  much  more  deci- 
siveness than  discretion.     Expedi- 
tion and  firmness  in  their  resolves 
was  more  consulted  than  circum- 
stances; and  the  whole  authority 
that  ought  in  good  policy  to  have 
been  distributed  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  state,  had  been 
assumed,  or  rather  indeed  usurped 
by  one  part  alone.    The  di£ferent 
departments  included   under   the 
heads  of  political    administration, 
judicial  and  internal  arrangements, 
ill]  in  short,  that  related  to  exterior 
politics  and  interior  government, 
had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Assembly.     What  they 
desired,  became  instantly  the  law; 
and  those  who  decreed  those  laws, 
directed  their  execution.      This 


.was  manifestly  subversive  of  all  the 
received  ideas  of  a  just  and  equita- 
ble legislation ;  wherein  the  powers 
that  constituted,  and  the  powers 
that  executed,  ought  to  be  esaeo- 
tially  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.    But  this  was  in  no  in* 
stance  the  case  in  France.    The 
very  revolution  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  things,  had  proceeded  with  equal 
rapidity.    The    denomination    of 
subjects  which  had  so   long  pre- 
vailed, was  daily  becoming  obso- 
lete.    In  l7S9,    it  was  used  at  a 
term  of  strict  propriety  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  crown  and 
the  National  Assembly :  but  in  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  it  had  ut- 
terly vanished    from    that   inter- 
course ;  and    the    pride  resulting 
from  the  sense   of  debility  in  the 
crown,  and  paramount authorityin 
the  Assembly,  had  established  it  aa  a 
principle,  that  no  royal  interference 
was  needed  for  the  formation  of  a 
national    constitution.       It     was 
owing    to  the  precipitation    with 
which   men  are  apt  to  form  the 
most  weighty  resolutions,  when  un- 
obstructed by  intermediate  powers, 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  by  which* 
if  the  King  quitted  the  lungdom, 
he  should  be  formally  admonished 
to  return.     This  decree  was  enac- 
ted in  April  l79l.     In  June  fol- 
lowing, the  King,  in  lieu  of  an  ad- 
monition, was  forcibly  carried  back 
as  a  prisoner  to  his  capital,  and  susr 
pended   from  all  the    exercise' of 
his  royal  functions.    In  that  very 
month,    penalties     were    decreed 
against  those  who  should  infringe 
the  liberty  of  a  citizen ;  and  in  that 
very  month  also,  honours  were  de- 
creed to  those  who  had  violated  the 
persona]  freedom  of  the  King ;  and 
in  particular  to  that  audacious  in- 
dividual who  had  boasted  that  he 
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had  told  the  soldiers  who  were  pre- 
paring to  secure  him  from  inter- 
ruption in  his  journey,  and  to 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
municipah'ty  which  had  arrested 
him,  that  they  should  never  re- 
cover him  but  by  piece-meal. 

Other  instances  of  equal  incon- 
sistency arid  atrocity  had  emanated 
from  that  plenitude  of  authority 
necessarily  flowing  from  the  indivi- 
sibility of  power  assumed  by  the 
Assembly.  They  were  proofs  of  the 
unhappy  effects  infallibly  resulting 
from  a  system,  wherein  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  state  were 
concentrated  in  one  legislativebody, 
uncontrolled  by  the  counterpoise 
of  another  branch  of  legislature. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  rea- 
sonings did  not  prevail  to  the  ob- 
taining of  what  was  demanded,  yet 
the  reflections  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  had  their  weight  in  confirming 
the  determinations  that  had  been 
taken  in  favour  of  royalty,  and  to 
invest  the  King  with  a  degree  of 
power,  sufficient  to  render  him  of 
due  importance  in  the  state. 
France,  it  was  vehemently  con- 
tended, was  not  calculated  for  a 
.  government  merely  republican  :— 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mo- 
narchies, unless  she  were  under  an 
administration  fully  able  to  cope 
with  them  in  activity  and  expedi- 
tion, she  would  find  her  wealth 
and  populousness,  of  inferior  avail 
in  case  of  disputes  and  hostilities. 
The  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Sar- 
dinia, for  instance,  owed  their  con- 
sequence to  the  absoluteness  of 
their  power,  much  more  than  to  the 
extent  or  opulence  of  their  domi- 
nions. The  great  Frederick  in  par- 
ticular coiild  never  have  acted  so 
brilliant  and  successful  a  part,  had 
his  abilities  been  fettered  by  de- 


pendence on  the  deliberations  of 
an  Assembly.  These  precedents, 
though  they  did  not  prove  that  ar- 
bitrary power  conduced  to  the  fe- 
licity or  nations,  yet  fully  showed 
that  a  state,  m  order  to  exert  its 
strength  to  the  utmost,  ought  to  in* 
trust  the  entire  direction  of  it  to 
one  supreme  chief,- unstinted  in  the 
execution  of  those  operations  that 
were  necessary  to  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour  and  diligence. 

The  zealous  republicans  insisted, 
on  thel  other  hand,  that  the  const!-  - 
tiition  had,  through  the  indefatiga- 
ble intrigues  of  the  royalists,  been 
so  modelled,  that  it  was  made  to 
confer  more  authority  and  in- 
fluence on  the  crown  than  was 
primarily  intended.  They  com- 
plained that  the  royal  allowance 
was  exorbitant,  and  would  em- 
power the  king,  if  he  were  in- 
clined; to  raise  and  keep  on  foot  a 
numerous  body  of  dependants. 
They  inveighed  no  less  against  the 
military  guard  which  had  been 
voted  him,  consisting  of  1,200  foot, 
and  600  horse.  A  smaller  number 
had  sufficed  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
tyranny:  Henry  the  VII.  of*  Eng- 
land, and  Lewis  the  XI.  of  France, 
both  of  them  oppressors  of  their 
people,  had  not  so  many,  neither 
when  they  conceived  the  desigii  of 
becoming  absolute,  nor  when  they 
had  carried  it  into  execution. 

But  tliese  were  moderate  specu- 
lations, in  comparison  of  those  that 
proceeded  from  the  more  violent 
of  the  King's  opponents.  They  in- 
sisted, that  in  order  to  niake  him 
sensible  that  he  was  the  Dnere 
creature  of  the  people,  he  should 
be  suspended  from  his  royal  office 
during  the  space  of  two  years';  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  the  end' 
signs  of  royalty  should  be  returned 

to 
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to  him*  wiib  a  solemn  adinoDkion, 
never  to  forget  to  whom  thej 
originally  beumgedy  and  from 
whom  he  had  received  them. 

Though  soch  notions  were  thrown 
out,  rather  in  a  declamatory  than  a 
formal  manner,  yet  they  contri- 
buted to  feed  the  flame  of  invete- 
racy to  those  who  had  resolved  on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  King 
on  his  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  prepare  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  restoration  of  public 
tranquillity,  by  infusing  maxima 
contradictory  to  the  system  of  go- 
vernment that  was  now  approved 
by  a  great  majority.  Those,  indeed, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but 
the  entire  and  unqualified  re-esta- 
blishment of  absolute  power  in  the 
crown,  were  no  less  violent  and 
impetuous  than  the  warmest  of 
their  antagonists.  They  exploded 
the  liberty  of  which  those  boasted, 
as  repugnant  to  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France.  They  scrupled  not  to  de- 
scribe these  as  totally  unworthy  of 
it ;  apter  to  abuse  than  to  enjoy  it, 
and  requiring  the  strictest  curb  to 
be  kept  from  breaking  out  into  the 
most  fierce  and  bloodv  insurrec- 
tions. No  subordinaticm  there- 
fore could  be  too  severe  for  them: 
if  peace  and  obedience  were  to  be 
inforced,  it  could  only  be  done  by 
recalling  the  King  to  the  exercise 
of  his  former  sway,  and  arming 
him  with  unbounded  powers.  This 
was  the  only  efiectual  method  of 
terrifying  into  submission  the  law- 
less and  insolent  multitude. 

It  was  chiefly  by  holding  up  such 
principles  that  the  royalists  made 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  party,  and  confirmed  the 
persuasion  diat  they  ought  to  be 
kept  in  the  lowest  utuation  of  dis- 


ability from  eftcting  their  fRir-k 
poaes.  The  fnends  of  the  constitii- 
tion  asserted  at  the  same  time,  tha< 
those  who  avowed  such  princi^es* 
had  in  reality  no  other  view  than  by 
restoring  the  old  government,  to 
share  in  its  depredationa  oa  tht 
public.  Such  people,  diey  said, 
would  always  hold  an  intimate  cop- 
respondenoe  with  the  court,  and 
abet  its  measure^  however  op- 
pressive, from  the  consdousoessof 
the  rewards  they  woold  receive  for 
their  adherence. 

What  rendered  the  popular  party 
so  inveterate,  was  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  had  filled  the  mi- 
nisterial departments  of  late  jetn» 
and  indeed  at  all  times,  had  aoca? 
mulated  the  roost  prodigious  fof- 
tunes.  Some,  it  was  said,  who  were  - 
known  to  be  in  debt  at  their  en- 
trance into  employment,  bad 
shortly  acquired  such  immense 
riches,  as  could  not  consist  with  any 
pretences  of  integrity.  It  was  not 
surprizing,  therefore,  tiiat  ia  the 
multiplicity  of  rapacious  hands,  to 
which  the  revenue  had  been  in- 
trusted, it  should  have  proved  de* 
fident.  Allegations  of  this  natiire« 
which  were  but  too  well  founded, 
in  many  respects  contribuled  to 
keep  alive  the  jealousy  of  the  mid- ' 
dling  classes;  and  to  nourish  that 
haired  of  those,  whom  they  eoo- 
sidered  as  friends  to  absolute  power^ 
from  the  interest  they  had  at  coort,^ 
and  the  certainty  of  being  preferred 
to  places  of  emolument,  in  case  it 
should  recover  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  pride  and  selfishness  were  im- 
puted to  the  royalists,  as  the  sole 
motives  that  actuated  them.  Som^* 
it  was  said,  might  indeed  remain 
attached  to  the  crown,  through  the 
force  of  long  standing  prejudice ;  but 
the  majority  acted  firom  quite  other 
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tiews.  The  cobles  regretted  the 
tyrannical  power  which  they  exer- 
cised  over  the  comiDons ;  the  clergy 
the  blind  obedience  which  was  pftid 
to  their  authority;  the  courtiers 
their  opulence  and  distinctions; 
and  the  ministers  the  despotic  sway 
which  they  exerted  over  all. 

Such  was -the  general  character 
giiFen  of  the  royalists  by  their 
enemies;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  it  was  partly  true.  The  re- 
volution, like  a  merciless  storm, 
had  overwhelmed  numbers  in  ut- 
ter destruction,  who,  but  for  such 
an  event,  would  have  passed  their 
lives  in  ease  and  affluence.  It  had 
expelled  from  their  places  at  court, 
and  under  government^  those  mul- 
titudes that  held  them  through  no 
other  merit  than  patronage ;  and 
whose  employments  were  evidently 
of  no  public  utility,  and  had  been 
created  merely  to  serve  depend- 
ants, or  io  swell  the  pomp  of  regal 
splendor.  In  whichever  of  these 
lights  such  places  were  considered, 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  were 
become  such,  as  to  require  an  im- 
mediate retrenchment  of  all  sine- 
cures, especially  those  that  had  not 
been  obtained  through  desert,  or 
could  be  dispensed  with  at  a  time 
when  every  sacrifice  was  wanted 
that  justice  could  warrant.  In 
this  extensive  downfall  of  individ- 
uals, who  were  precip^ted  at  once 
from  plenty  into  indigence,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  bitter  coii^- 
plaints  should  be  heard  against  the 
authors  of  their  ruin ;  and  that 
they  should  represent  them  as  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  societv,  and  as  the  com- 
mon  enemies  of  both  king  and 
kingdom.  France  vi^as  now  full  of 
individuals  of  this  character.  They 
were  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  po- 


pular party,  as  rtiight  be  naturally 
expected ;  but  whatever  zeal  ihej 
expressed  for  the  honour  and  dig"' 
nity  of  the  crown,  they  were  lookn 
ed  upon  as  chiefly  intent  on  the 
recovery  of  what  they  had  lost.^ 
Though  considerations  of  humamty 
might  prompt  people  to  compas- 
sionate their  case,  yet  necessity 
seemed  to  plead  equally  for  the 
propriety  of  their  dismission  from 
posts  which  they  could  not  fill  with- 
out being  both  a  useless  and  a  dan« 
gerous  incumbrance  on  the  pubHc* 
Among  those  who  opposed  these 
various  reforms,  no  man  distin- 
guished h  imsel  f  more  conspicuously 
by  his  unabated  firmness  than  tlie 
celebrated  Abbe,  now*  Cardinal 
Maury.  He  had  sufiered  greatly 
by  the  revolution,  which  Imd  de- 
prived him  of  an  ampld  revenue : 
a  loss  that  was  supposed  to  have 
rendered  that  event  an-  object  of 
his  abhorrence.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  those  who  spoke  ivith  most 
vehemence  in  defence  of  the  King^ 
and  the  church.  He  lost  no  oppor-: 
tunity  of  describing  the  enemies 
of  both  in  the  most  odious  colours^ 
regardless  of  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches to  which  he  continually 
exposed  himself  from  his  adver- 
saries, who  spared  him  no  more 
than  he  did  them ;  and  laid  himself 
out  upon  all  occasions  as  the  de- 
clared foe  to  the  revolution,  and  the 
determined  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  ancient  order  of  af&irs  in  both> 
church  and  state.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  and  eager  to  encounter 
the  most  formidable  assert  ors  of  the 
popular  cause.  Whenever  any  re- 
solute proposal  was  to  be  made  by 
the  royal  party,  he  either  proposed 
or  seconded  it  with  a  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity that  added  courage  to  all 
those   with  whom  he  sided;  and 
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always  perplexed,  although  it 
could  not  defeat  his  numerous  ad- 
Tersaries.  He  it  was,  that  gaTO  life 
and  strength  to  the  famous  protest 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninetj 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  ren- 
dered it  of  such  weight  and  import- 
ance. He  was  now,  in  conse- 
quence €^  that  protest,  become  a 
silent  member  m  the  Assembly; 
but  this  silence  in  the  royal  party 
carried  a  force  and  meaning  that 
was  not  lost  either  there  or  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  that  contri- 
buted as  much,  if  not  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  argument,  to  the 
preservation  of  monarchy  in  France. 
He  strove  with  no  less  energy  to 
maintain  the  privil^es  of  the 
clergy ;  but  their  cause,  unhappily 
for  his  brethren,  was  not  considered 
as  of  equal  importance  with  that 
of  the  crown.  Neither  did  riches 
and  grandeur,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
incomparable  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen, constitute  any  essential 
requisite  in  the  formation  of  the 
church.  A  decent  provision,  it  was 
affirmed,  had  been  made  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  to  ask  for 
more,  implied  ambition  and  ava- 
rice :  vices  odious  in  all  men,  but 
detestable  in  ecclesiastics,  whose  vo- 
cation it  was,  to  become  patterns  of 
disinteresteilness.  The  example  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  was  held  upon 
this  occasion  as  approaching  much 
nearer,  in  point  of  worldly  circum- 
stances, to  the  primitive  teachers  of 
Christianity,  than  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  prelacy 
ana  church  dignitaries. 

It  was  by  such  arguments  that 
the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  greatness 
combated  their  adversaries.  These 
were  now  fallen  so  low,  that  in- 
stead of  the  splendor  and  pro- 
fusion that  reigned  in  some  epis- 


copal palaces,  the  possessors  bad 
diraiissed  nearly  all  their  retinue, 
and  let  out  part  of  their  fomier 
residence.  These  w&«  heavy  blows; 
but  they  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  general  di^ust  tiiil 
had  long  been  taken  against  the 
opulence  and  power  of  chardnneB, 
and  that  menaced  them  with  a  cer- 
tain downfall,  wherever  means  coi^ 
be  found  to  efiect  it.  As  they 
were  not  supported  by  public  opi- 
nion, they  had  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  force :  The  moment  this  failed 
them,  they  could  no  longer  reaaon- 
ably  expect  to  stand  their  grooodi 
Their  cause  was  wholly  desperate, 
and  their  triumphant  enemies,  not 
content  with  an  invasion  of  their 
property,  proceeded  to  insult  and 
wound  their  feelings,  by  bestowing 
transcendent  honours  on  the  re- 
mains of  Voltaire;  which,  in  the 
days  of  t heir  glory,  they  had  treated 
with  such  indignity,  and  had  al- 
most deemed  unworthy  of  decent 
burial.  These,  by  the  Assembly's 
order,  were  taken  from  the  obscure 
place  wherethcyhad  been  deposited, 
and  translated  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  th» 
place  now  appointed  to  receive 
the  ashes,  and  to  perpetuate  the- 
memory  of  those  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  French  nation.  Such 
honours  conferred  on  such  a  nuufe, 
very  naturally  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  all  that  part  of  society, 
who  retained  any  veneration  for 
doctrines  and  institutions  which, 
however  they  might  be  mixed  and 
contaminated  by  human  weakness 
or  error,  were  of  divine  origin, 
consecrated  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  a  consolation  under  a  thou- 
sand ills  not  to  be  renooved  or 
alleviated  by  any  forms  of  human 
government.      This  party,  recol* 
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iog  the  immoralities  of  his  life, 
9  that  if  he  defended  the  cause 
iberty,  it  was  only  because  he 

been  neglected  by  the  court; 

that  if  he  had  written  in  fa- 
r  of  toleration,  it  was  only  be- 
te he  was  not  attached  to  any 
pon,  but  hostile  to  all;  not 
1  the  superiority  of  his  under- 
ding,  but  the  perverseness  and 
ness  of  his  heart.  But  another, 
DOW  the  most  numerous  as  well 
le  predominant  party, recollect- 
wfth  satisfaction,  how  much 
ad  contributed  to  expose  and 
roy  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and 
ecution,  and  to  render  man- 
forbearing  and  tolerant  in 
lera  of  religion ;  the  powerful 
ms  of  public  and  private  virtue 
mined  in  his  numerous  and  in- 
:^tive  writings;  and  the  bril- 
:y  with  which  he  inculcates 
y  noble  and  salutary  maxim. 
Y  gloried  in  paying  that  tri- 

of  applause  to  his  memory 
;h  was  due  to  the  poet,  historian, 

philosopher,  whose  immortal 
us,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
,  had  been  the  boast  of  his 
ttrymen,  and  the  admiration 
il  Europe ;  and  who  had  never 
layed  extraordinary  abilities  to 
ter advantage,  nor  exerted  them 

more  zeal,  than  in  defending 
nterests  of  humanitv. 


restrained  freedom  in  the  investr- 
gation  of  moral  truths  and  duties, 
and  had  with  invincible  courage 
and  strength  of  reasoning,  asserted 
the  rights  of  humanity  against  deep 
rooted  prejudices  and  long  standing 
oppression*. 

Like  him  toa,hehadeatperienced 
the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
and  had  been  represented  as  a  per- 
verter  of  the  accepted  rules  of  life, 
and  a  foe  to  the  established  order 
of  the  community.  Having  long 
lived  in  a  state  of  almost  constant 
persecution,  it  was  judged  that 
France,  which  had  so  greatly  pro- 
fitted  by  his  labours,  was  bound  to 
pay  that  respect  to  his  memory 
when  dead,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  denied  to  him 
while  he  was  living.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  na- 
tion respecting  those  t  wo  cefebrated 
men.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  many  enemies  to  their  cha- 
racter and  writings  will  subscribe 
to  the  justness  of  these  sentiments ; 
but  the  very  inveteracy  with  which 
they  were  disapproved,  contributed 
to  confirm  them;  as  the  principal 
and  most  active  enemies  to  both 
were  found  among  those  from 
whom  the  nation  had  been  taught 
by  their  writings  to  withdraw  that 
implicit  veneration,  which  had  so 


i 


long  kept  it  in  blindness  and  sub- 

ual  honours  were  decreed  to    jection. 

er  man,  the  celebrated  Rous-        But,    notwithstanding    the   ap- 

,  who  had,  like  him,  employed    plause  bestowed  by  the  people  on 

D08t  splendid  talents  with  un*    every  man  and  measure  that  had 

contributed 
t  is  to  be  observed,  that  Rousseau  did  not  push  the  natural  rights  of  man 
uch  absurd  and  nfiiscbievous  consequences  as  .the  herd  of  those  writers  who 
aia  the  practicability,  as  well  as  the  propriety,  of  separating  human  passioas 
general  maxims,  and  framing  a  political  constitution  on  principles  purely 
ihj^ical .  In  bis  conraionweal^  the  will  of  every  individual  was  to  be  con8Qltea> 
is  vote  taken ;  nor  did  he  propose  to  communicate  liberty,  otherwise  than  iiv 
rtipn  to^the  progress  of  humanity. 
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contriboted  to  the  revolution,  the^ 
felt  heiTilj  one  of  the  effects  it 
had  produced.  TTiis  was  the  wo- 
ful  scarcity  of  money  that  still 
prevailed,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
endeavours  to  remedy  so  terrible 
a  grievance.  It  proved  a  fatal  one 
to  many  of  those  who  were,  in  some 
degree,  the  causes  of  it  by  their 
hidden  accumulations  of  cash ; 
which,  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  and  their  mistrust  of  govern- 
ment, they  dared  not  to  lodge  in 
any  public  fund.  The  indigent 
now  became  a  more  numerous 
body  than  ever,  and,  made  despe- 
rate through  want,  broke  into 
every  recess  where  they  thought 
money  was  hoarded;  and  exercised 
their  depredations  with  such  dex- 
terity, that  numbers  of  individuals 
losthnmense  sums,  notwithstanding 
the  carefulness  and  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  had 
oeen  concealed. 

Silver  and  gold,  in  themeantime, 
was  rising  in  value,  and  the  paper- 
money  sinking  proportionabiy  into 
such  a  depreciation,  that  necessity 
alone  forced  it  occasionally  into 
circulation.  This  averseness  to 
paper  currency  arose  chiefly  from 
the  doubts  entertained  of  the  sta- 
bility and  permanency  of  the  pre^ 
sent  system  of  public  affiiirs.  At 
home,  the  settlement  of  what  re- 
lated to  the  crown  constantly  ex- 
cited the  most  violent  divisions 
in  the  Assembly,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  abroad.  The  Aus« 
trian  armies  in  the  Netherlands 
were  continually  represented  as 
ready  for  an  invasion  of  France,  in 
conjunction  with,  large  bodies  of 
emigrants,  who  were  daily  joining 
the  l^rince  of  Condi.  These  ru- 
mours were  magnified  by  the  roy- 
alists, in  order  to  intimidate  the 


other  party,  and  to  produoe 
discontent,  weariness,  and  endlcM 
uncertainty.  But  the  main  CMom 
of  anxiety  to  the  revolatioiiitfi 
was  the  difficulty  of  compusiiig 
unanimity  among  themaelvea  n- 
specting  the  degree  of  infloeiMe 
and  authority  that  could  with  aalielf 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  kia^ 
anil  upon  what  footing  to  ^aoa 
the  princes  of  the  royal  bloo^ 
The  National  Assembly  had  ahevB 
itself  earnestly  desirous  of  a  lecoB- 
ciliation  with  them  previoualy  to 
the  king's  flight ;  efforts  bad  beea 
made  to  thb  intent ;  but  the  per- 
son who  was  sent  to  treat  with  the 
prince  of  Conde,  found  him  infles* 
ible ;  and  met  with  soch  oBaMife 
usage  from  the  French  who  wan 
with  that  prince,  that  he  thaaAl 
it  necessary  to  consult  hiaaanCf 
by  withdrawing  himself  secretly  faf 
night,  u>d  taJdng  the  most  note- 
quented  road. 

This  treatment  of  a  anan  of  eoa* 
sequence,  deputed  upon  a  meanas 
of  peace,  highly  exasperated  the 
popular  party,  and  put  an  end  to 
expectations  that  had  been  fonned, 
of  persuading  the  fugitive  prinotf 
to  abandon  a  cause  which  was  daflr 
losing  ground.  Many  of  th«r  wdt 
wishers  in  France  were  of  OfUDion, 
that  they  ought  to  yield  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  friendly  aolieita* 
tions  of  the  Assembly,  and  not  to 
place  much  confidence  in  the  anp" 
port  of  the  German  princea;  wnob 
with  all  the  zeal  they  expreaaedla 
behalf  of  the  emigrants,  would  af- 
ford them  no  further  aanstaaoe 
than  they  were  able  to  pay  fiav 
and  were  by  no  means  diapoaied 
to  act  at  their  own  expence.  13ie 
discontent  occasioned  by  thefiuIiM 
of  his  message  was  heightened  bj 
another  circumstanoe :  the  Count 
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tois,  it  was  reported,  though 
!«tate  of  depression,  still  re- 
4  a  style  of  haughtiness  that 
iBled  many  of  his  followers. 
&«f  those,  it  was  said,  who  fol- 
d  ius  fortunes,  met  with  a  re- 
[on  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice, 
ss  they  were  persons  of  high 

•  To  others,  it  was  alleged, 
ehaviour  was  cold  and  ungra- 
I*:  a  deportment  the  more 
Mting  that,  notwithstanding  the 
t8  of  his  partizans  in  France, 
lieir  menaces  that  he  and  the 

*  .princes  would  soon  he  in :  a 
ition  to  invade  the  kingdom 
A  powerful  army,  they  had  no 
I  ihan  the  will  witnQut  the 
iaei*«which  could  only  display 
•leToledce,  which  rendered 
the  more  unpardonable  that 
tdedf  without  benefiting  them» 
m^  to  involve  those  in  dan- 
who  fsliould  be  weak  enough 
ipdMfie  their  cause,  and  rash 
gh  to  second  it  by  any  active 

«OBS. 

4ueh  conteaif>t,  indeed,  were 
nnigrants  and  their  leaders 
At  this  time,  that  they  were 
sajpttblic  subject  of  ridicule  at 


several  of  the  theatres.  Their 
troops  were  exhibited  upon  the 
stage  as  consisting  of  nonjuring 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuDS> 
escorted  by  a  few  ragged  officera 
and  soldiers.  These  scoffii  >and 
mockeries  at  the  fallen  party  ex^« 
perated  it  however  to  the  bigheet 
degree,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  confirm  its  hatred  and  excite  kB 
deepest  resentment.  A  plan  wet 
reported  to  have  been  formed  at 
this  time  by  some  zealous  royalists 
for  the f deliverance  of  the  King; 
which  was  to  be  effected  by  settiw 
fire  to  Paris  in  several  placet,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  htm  to  escapB 
through  means  of  the  confusifOD 
that  would  follow,  and  ofan  intor^ 
rection  that  was  to  be  ratsedt  in 
order  to  increase  it.  But  when 
the  plan  wasalmest  on  the  point  of 
execution^  it  was  discovered,  and 
the  authors  forced  to  fly. 

This  was  not  the  only  attctopt 
of  such  a  nature.  Others  wet« 
cdnltantly  in  agitation  by  the 
king's  adherents,  who,  notwith* 
standins:  their  repeated  disappoint- 
ments,  persistelt  in  bopi^  thtt 
tbey  would  succeed  at  last ;  and 

for 


liiB-^iuurge  of  baughtiaess  however  against  fkte  Count  d'Artois  was  not  Just. 
univenalTy  allowed  byaU  who  had  the  easiest  actiess  to  his  highnesses  person 
inyemtion,  that,  what  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  haughtiness,  was  no  other 
boshf^lness  and  timidity.  Instead  of  leading  he  was  Ted  by  his  party ;  who 
fo  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  public  opimon,  and  so  in&tuated  by  the  hdpe 
leess,  that  several  officers  who  had  come  to  join  them  at  Coblentz  sixmontns 
iHtti  tibe  tune  appointed,  were  obliged  to  fight  thembefore  they  were  suffered 
)C]dte  with  them.  And  there  wei^e  others  who  could  not. purchase  the  honour 
oing  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Count  d'Artois  at  any  price.  It  will 
ly  appear  credible,  that  in  the  number  of  these  who  were  obliged  to  fight  duels 
luelswith  tiieir  countt^enat  Coblentz,  w'e  find  Cazales  and  Montlosier:  even 
W  Maury  himself  wa&not  well  received  by  ttiose  men  who  Bonsidered  thM^ 
•8  tiie  purest  Ro3rali8ts.  And  indeed  it  must  be  owned,  the  principles -«iA 
sions  of  those  gentlemen  showed  greater  consistencv  than  politiipal  prudenee. 
aury,  Cazales,  &c.,  by  acoep^g  of  seats  in  the  Legisiative  Assembly,  reoomze 
ality,  Uiough  they  had  voted  and  protested  against  certain  of  its  dectees.  Bdlfc 
tir  very  protests,  they  showed  an  acquiescenije  in  all  the  proceedhigtr^Mlksli 
lid  not  deelare  againM. 
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for  that  reason  were  by  no  means 
dbheartened.  What  principally 
con6rmed  them  in  this  expectation, 
was  the  party  spirit  that  reigned  in 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
obstructions  to  a  reunion  of  senti- 
ments among  them.  These  were 
represented  by  the  zealous  royalists 
as  circumstances  that  must  soon  or 
late  operate  to  the  total  ruin  of 
the  present  constitution,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  its  enemies  ne¥er  to 
despair  of  overthrowing  it. 

There  was  doubtless  some  cause 
for  the  indulgence  of  such  an  idea* 
The  National  Assembly  was  evi- 
dently split  into  various  parties. 
The  warm  republicans  composed 
a  large  division,  and  the  royalists 
another ;  though  not  so  numerous, 
yet  equally  violent.  There  was 
another  party,  consisting  of  such  as 
wavered  in  their  intentions  what 
measures  to  embrace,  determined 
wobably  to  side  with  the  strongest. 
These  were  in  fact  a  sort  of  neu- 
trals :  but  those  who  supported  the 
present  constitution  were  more  in 
number  than  all  the  rest  together, 
and  in  right  of  their  majority  of 
▼otes,  possessed  the  supreme  power. 
The  whole  kingdom,  with  little  ex- 
ception, adhered  to  them,  as  plainly 
appeared  by  the  readiness  of  their 
decrees  being  complied  with,  and 
their  orders  instantly  obeyed,  how- 
ever active  the  friends  of  the  other 
parties  showed  themselves  in  rais« 
mg  every  species  of  difficulty  and 
opposition.  The  constitutionalists 
relied  so  confidently  on  this  attach- 
ment, and  were  so  convinced  they 
liad  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
enmity  of  the  other  parties,  that 
they  paid  no  regard  either  to  the 
clamours  of  those  who  inclined  to  a 
commonwealth,  or  to  the  favourers 
of  the  old  system.     In  order  to 


prove  themselves  unbiassed  by  any 
prejudice  against  the  fnends  of 
monarchy,  they  passed  a  decree 
enabling  the  princes  of  the  royd 
blood  to  be  raised  at  the  kin^a  re- 
quest, and  with  the  assent  of  me  le» 
gislature,  to  the  command  of  fleets 
or  armies;  excluding  them  how- 
ever from  ministerial  employments! 
and  from  promotions  dependent  oa 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Tlai 
exclusion  was  thought  necessarj»to 
prevent  the  republicans  from  com- 
plaining that  the  interesta  of  the 
crown  were  too  much  cootultedi 
and  that  the  royal  family  was  m^ 
vested  with  too  many  prmlegei 
and  means  of  arriving  at  impropet 
power.  Apprehensive  at  the  aama 
time  of  the  vicissitudes  to  whidk 
the  system  they  were  establishing 
was  liable,  they  determined  to  se- 
cure its  duration  long  enough  to 
afford  it  a  trial  of  its  propriety* 
With  this  view  the  assemblT  da* 
creed,  that  the  constitution  aoould 
remain  unchanged  till  the  meeCiBg 
of  the  third  legislature:  befbra 
this  period  all  revision  shonld  bi 
suspended,  that  experience  vSfjbi 
come  in  aid  of  whatever  alteratioos 
might  be  proposed. 

In  order  also  to  obviate  any 
changes  or  modifications  that 
might  be  suggested  to  the  king  al 
conditions  of  his  assent  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  Assembly  reaohred 
that  his  acceptance  or  refusal  should 
be  a  simple  affirmative  or  negatived 
The  principle  on  which  thef 
grounded  this  resolution  was,  that 
the  nation  alone  was  competent  to 
decide  on  what  conditions-  it  waf 
willing  topay  obedience  to  the  chief 
by  whom  it  chose  to  be  governed. 
While  thus  intent  on  circumscrib* 
ing  the  royal  prerogative,  they  judg- 
ed it  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  tM 
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tion  of  partiality,  to  limit 
rer  of  all  persons  in  placeB  of 
rust.  Th^  most  remarkable 
decrees  enacted  to  this  end, 
it  which  appointed  the  com- 
ig  officers  of  the  sixty  divi- 
of  the  national  guards  in 
each  in  his  turn  comman- 
chief  of  the  whole  body, 
ID  were  to  be  elected  in  the 
QcHinner  as  the  members  of 
titional  Assembly  in  that  ar«  . 
and  important  office,  which 
ilberto  been  discharged  by 
i  la  Fayette.  His  known 
oaent  to  the  principles  of  the 
tion  had  procured  him  great ' 
irity ;  and  the  devotion  to  his 
I  <m  that  account  had  ren- 
ins exercise  of  that  employ- 
len  difficult  than  if  it  had 
confided  to  another  more  lia- ' 
I  auspicions :  but  even  '  he> 
!f  had  not  escaped  them ;  and 
wer  annexed  to  his  place  ap- 
I  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted 
iv  length  of  time  to  any 
individual.  His  popularity, 
ly  was  not  a  little  shaken  at 
ne  of  the  flight  of  the  king, 
terwards,  on  account  of  the 
te  took  against  the  Jacobins 
afEsir  of  Nancy,  as  well  as  his 
ictinthat  of  the  Champ  de 
afler  the  king's  return  from 
nes. 

*ae  proceedings  were  prepa- 
'>  to  the  great  event  in  uni- 
contemplation — the  King's 
tance  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
onal  code,  and  his  conse- 
treatment.  Nothing  there- 
was  to  be  omitted  on  the 
f  the  Assembly  that  could 
ce   to  the   establishment  of 


their  character  for  judiciousness' 
moderation,  and  a  desire  to  giv 
general  contentment.  .   On   tbes^ 
depended    the    confimiatioii    an   - 
staoility  of  their  decrees,  as  th^ 
measure  both  of  strength  and  sop* 
port  which  tliejr  expected  to'de^ 
rive  from  the  public,    could  be 
prbportipned  enly  to  the  degree  of 
approbation  wherein  their  transat- 
tiotis   would  be  held-    In  order 
to  put  the  finishing  hand,  a9  it  were* 
to    their    popularity,    they    now 
finally  resolved  on  the  complete 
removal  of  that  universal  complaint 
of  all  liberal  minded  men,  perse- 
cution on  account  of  religiooi  opi«  ■ 
nions.    They  directed  the  decrees 
to  this  intent  to  be  enforced  with  ] 
particular  energy ;  and  that  al><^ 
senteri  from  the  established  ctiurdi ' 
should  accordingly  be   protecteii 
in   the   full  enjoyment    of  their 
respective  persuasions,  and  in  dii^; 
unrestrained   liberty   of  erecting 
places  of  worship,  and  of  con** 
forroingi   without  molestation,  to 
the  rites  and  discipline  enjoin^ 
by^  their  religion.    Thdngh  such  a 
spirit  of  toleration  was  disapproved 
b^  the  rigid  assertors  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  religious  uniformity,  fiur 
greater  Was  the  majority  in  its  fa- 
vour. Few  of  th^  measures  adopted, 
by  the  Assembly  did  them  mov^ 
service.     In  France  it  procured 
them  the  firm  adherence  of  those 
numerous  Protestants  whom  pers6» 
cution  had  not  been  able  to  over* 
come,  and  in  other  parts  it  rais^ 
them  innumerable  friends  in  thd 
foes  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
those  maxims  of  intolerance  thil 
are  such  a  disgrace  to  the  prof<^ion 
of  Christianity; 
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Conduct  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  King  ofSweden^  and  0/ other  Sou* 
reigns  towards  France.  Avignon  incorporated  with  France.  ImnuTf- 
rection  in  Corsica  suppressed.  Suspicions  entertained  of  the  Kimg^s, 
Brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  Admonitions  to  tkt: 
King.  Constitutional  Code  presented  to  him.  His  Conduct  on  this- 
Occasion  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Public.  Efforts  of  the  RepubUi 
cans  lo  obstruct  the  final  Settlement  of  the  Constitution — imffeetueL 
King^s  Letter  to  the  Assembly.  His  Acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 
Joy  expressed  by  the  French  at  this  Event.  Constitution  solemnly, 
proclaimed.  Protest  against  it  by  many  Members  of  the  Assembly^ 
Spirited  Opposition  of  M.  Mulonne.  Violent  Debates  on  the  Adm^' 
nistration  of  the  Finances.     Dissolution  of  the  Assembly. 


THE  liberality   of  sentiments 
entertained  by  the  Assembly 
in  religious  matters  availed  them 
little  with  those  Protestant  states, 
of  which  the  political  interests  did 
not  accord  with  the  ideas  prevail- 
ing, among  the  French.     The  re- 
public of  Berne,  the  chief  and  most 
powerful  of  all   the   Cantons  in 
Swisserland,  declared  itself  expli- 
citly against  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  Assembly.    As  the  govern- 
ment of  that  republic  is  an  aristo- 
cracy as  absolute  as  any  in  Europe, 
it  could  not  fail  to  reprobate  that 
equality    of  freedom   among    all 
classes,  established  by  the  French 
revolution.      The    great    council 
was  convened,  consisting  of  those 
families  wherein   the  sovereignty 
resides ;  and  it  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  investing  the  secret  council, 
somewhat  resembhng  the  Venetian 
council  often,  with  supreme  power 
in  both  civil  and  military  affairs. 
ThiSy  like  the  dictatorial  commis- 
sion at  Rome,  subjected  all  men  to 
tbeir  immediate  and  arbitrary  con- 
troul :  they  employed  the  severest 
measures  to  enforce  their  authority, 
and  set  a  species  of  inquisition  on 
foot,  for  the  discovery  of  those  con- 
spiracies against  the  aristocracy  of 


which  they  suspected  theformatioDy 
in   the   intercourse   between   tha^ 
French    and    their    own    people^ 
These  precautions,  however,  coold- 
not  stifle  that  spirit  of  democra^r 
which  had  seized  those  classes.  thaU 
were  denied  a  participation  in^gOf 
vernment,  and  which  maintaioad 
a  right  thereto  in  every  order,  of 
society  without  exception.     Tbsft 
carried  their  boldness  so  far,  as  lo  • 
assume  a  cockade  with  the  Brencb 
motto,  <*  Freedom  or  Death."    la 
some  places,  they  rose  in  large  hs^- 
dies  against  the  magistraqFtbat-opv' 
posed  their  proceedings*    The  ea^r 
mity  of  the  Swiss  CantooSy  and  of 
that  of  Berne  in  particular^  was.aa^ 
object  of  no  small  coacem  tprttar 
Assembly,  from  the  multitude^- of^ 
excellent  soldiers  with  whons.tfaqr 
have  so  long  supplied  Rraoee^  endi 
mighty  in  case  ofanalteratien,  fiir«» 
nisb  its-  enemies,  by-  withdrnwangc 
the  great  numbers  already,  in- thi> 
service  of  that  kingdooiy  and  fi^r 
mitting  them,  as  well  as  further  Jc^- 
vies,   to  be  employed   agaifist  iU 
Other  enemies  had  alsoriseo^  as- 
above  mentioned,  in  the  person  of 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  and 
their  Imperial  and  Prussian  majes- 
ties.    Spain  expressed  the  most 
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ntrked  solioitude,  in  taking  every 
preventive  measure  that  could 
possibly  be  enforced^  against  thein« 
troduction  of  any  tenets  that  might 
disturb  the  established  government. 
Id  addition  to  the  orders  given  out 
for  a  strict  examination  of  every 
individual  comiogfrom  France,  the 
Spanish  ministry  issued  a  req  uisition 
from  all  foreigners  settled  in  Spain, 
to  take  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
fidelity  to  the  King ;  to  abjure  all 
future  connexion  with  their  own 
country,  and  all  claims  of  protection 
from  its  Ambassadors  or  agents  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.  Such  as 
refused  to  take  this  oath,  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  quit  their 
place  of  abode  in  fifteen  days,  and 
the  kingdom  in  thirty,  er  to  incur 
the  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  be  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 
All  Europe  concurred  in  reprobat- 
ing this  tyrannical  edict ;  and  it  was 
retisted  with  a  courageous  indig- 
nation by  many  of  those  whom  it 
immediately  affected,  as  equally  ab- 
surd and  oppressive.  It  exacted, 
what  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
not  with  any  appearance  of  reason 
be  expected ;  and  it  was  a  manifest 
contravention  of  the  stipulations  in 
force  with  other  nations.  The 
Spanish  ministry  were  soon  made 
sensible  of  the  error  it  had  com- 
mitted, to  persist  in  so  dangerous  a 
nieasure.  This  edict  was  in  fact 
chiefly,  if  not  solely  levelled  at  the 
great  number  of  Frenchmen  re- 
sident in  Spain.  They  were  consi- 
dered as  so  many  emissaries  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  France ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  they  avowed 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  marked  them  out  as 
individuals  who  would  not  scruple 


to  use  every  effort  for  their 
mination. 

The  National  Assembly  paid  very 
little  regard,  either  to  this  transact 
tion,  or  to  the  many  other  prooA 
which  they  daily  experienced,  of 
the  inimical  intentions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  The  main  object 
of  their  politics  was,  to  re-unite  the 
different  parties,  into  which  the 
revolutionists  were  now  divided  ; 
fully  convinced,  that  were  this  to 
be  accomplished,  they  would  have 
no  cause  to  dread  the  exertions  of 
any  foreign  powers  in  behalf  of  the 
royalists.  The  strength  and  credit 
of  these  were  daily  diminishing  in 
the  most  obvious  manner,  while  the 
popular  party  were  everywhere 
gaining  ground,  The  people  in  the 
country  of  Avignon,  after  a  violent 
and  bloody  struggle  with  what  they 
termed  the  aristocratic  party  had  at 
length  totally  subdued  it ;  and  what 
was  no  less  satisfactory  to  them, 
had  succeeded  in  their  earnest 
wishes  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
French  nation.  The  Assembly 
formally  acceded  to  them;  and 
passed  a  decree  to  that  purpose, 
providing  however  for  a  due  com- 
pensation to  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  same  success  had  attended  the 
partizans  of  the  revolution  in  Cor- 
sica. The  municipality  of  the  city 
of  Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics 
and  nobles  deprived  of  their  titles^ 
had  the  temerity  to  engage  in  a 
plot  against  the  revolutionists,  not- 
withstanding theirgreat  superiority. 
The  issue  was,  that  oa  the  disco- 
very of  their  designs,  thev  were 
immediately  compelled  to  abandon 
them,  and  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  by  flying  over  to  Italy. 
The  celebratend  General  PaoU  was 
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principally  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing this  attempt  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tionists, through  the  influence  he 
possessed  over  -  his  countrymen ; 
some  thousandsof  whom  joined  him 
with  the  utmost  readiness  on  this 
occasion.  No  less  favourable  were 
the  reports  from  the  frontiers  of 
Germany.  Disheartened  with  re- 
peated disappointments,  many  in- 
dividuals of  consequence  among 
the  French  emigrants,  had,  it  was 
said,  intimated  to  the  Princes,  that 
it  behoved  them  to  make  good 
their  promises  of  undertaking 
something  for  the  common  cause 
they  were  jointly  engaged  in ;  and 
unless  some  measures  were  adopt- 
edy  more  promissoiy  of  success 
than  those  that  had  hitherto  been 
proposed,  it  would  better  become 
them  all  to  return  quietly  to  France 
and  submit  to  the  government,  than 
to  remain  abroad  with  no  other 
prospect  than  that  of  being  shortly 
.1  educed  to  indigence. 

But  that  circumstance,  which 
alone  operated  now  more  decisively 
than  all  others,  in  confirmation  of 
the  powers  and  of  the  views  of  the 
National  Assembly,  was  the  con- 
stant and  striking  encrease  of  their 
adherents  throughout  France. 
They  were  supported  by  so  prodi- 
gious a  majority  of  the  nation,  that 
the  dissentients  were  no  longer 
considered  as  an  object  of  the 
least  apprehension,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unshaken  perseverance  with 
which  they  still  continued  to  assert 
their  principles,  and  their  invinci- 
ble courage  in  avowing  their  en- 
mity to  the  constitution.  In  de- 
fiance of  so  much  danger. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  the  ge- 
neral expectation,  that  the  King 
would  accept  the  constitutional 
CQde ;— 'the  weightiest  reasons  con- 


curred to  establish  this  persaasioik 
He  had  witnessed  in  his  flight  the 
universal  attachment  of  the  French 
to  the  new  constitution,  and  thttr 
abhonence  of  the  ancient  govern* 
ment.  He  saw  that  those  mem* 
hers  of  the  National  Assembly  who 
opposed  the  present  system,  were 
held  in  such  aversion,  that  their 
persons  were  hardly  safe  from  vie* 
lence.  The  army,  once  the  blind 
and  submissive  instrument  of  the 
crown,  had  renounced  its  impUdt 
obedience,  and  was  in  fact  become 
the  army  of  the  people.  The 
church,  that  had  been  the  strenuous 
enforcer  of  passive  obedience, .had 
now  lost  its  influence,  and  from' a 
state  of  almost  absolute  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  power,  waa  re- 
duced to  a  level  with  other  sub* 
jects.  The  nobility,  so  long  the 
faithfulest  defenders  of  the  throod» 
had  equally  partaken  of  its  down- 
fal ;  their  privileges  were  do  more; 
their  authority,  so  much  dreaded, 
and  so  extensively  exerted,  was 
totally  at  an  end ;  and  they  were 
become  undistinguished  members 
of  the  community,  with  this  aggra- 
vating circumstance  to  their  dis- 
advantage, that  they  were  suspect- 
ed by  all  otlier  individuals  of  being 
their  secret  and  irreconcileaUe 
enemies. 

These  were  general  considera* 
tions,  that  could  not  fail  of  being 
obvious  to  all  reflecting  people: 
but  there  were  also  personal  mo* 
tives  of  essential  weight  to  induce 
the  King  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
combating  any  further  what  waa 
evidently  the  desire  and  resolve  of 
the  whole  nation.  A  rumour  had 
gone  forth,  and  was  credited,  that 
the  King's  brothers,  with  ^he  con- 
currence of  the  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  intended,  as  soon 
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as  he  should  have  put  hispersoo  in 
iheir  power,  solemnly  to  declare 
him  inadequate  to  the  government 
of  France  in  its  present  tempes- 
tuous condition,  and  to  appoint  a 
regent  in  his  room.  The  King,  it 
was  not  doubted,  had  been  apprized 
of  this  design ;  and  hence  it  was 
said,  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  him,  from 
a  persuasion  they  would  terminate 
on  his  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  public. 

The  Princes,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  grievously  mortified  at  find- 
ing   themselves    branded  with  so 
heinous   a  suspicion.    It  was  the 
more  readily  admitted  that  the  King 
was  believed  to  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  gratify  the  people  than 
either  of  his  brothers ;  neither  of 
whom,  for  that  reason,    had  ever 
enjoyed  so  great  a  share  of  affection 
and  popularity  as  himself:  nor  had 
he  totally  lost  them,  even  in  his 
present  condition.     The  generality 
were  very  willing  to  impute  to  the 
advice   and    influence   of   others, 
every  step  he  had  taken  against  the 
sense  of  the  public ;  and  still  hoped 
that  he  would  at  last  be  brought  to 
act  conformably  to  it,  after  so  many 
proofs  that  his   welfare  depended 
entirely  upon  his  acquiescence.    It 
behoved  the  Princes,  and  especially 
the  royal  brothers,  to  clear  up  these 
suspicions,  which  exposed  them  to 
the  bitterest  censure  even  of  their 
adherents  ;  who  were  not  less  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  King's 
personal  disposition  preferably  to 
l]^ei rs,  than  the  French  in  general 
had  always  been.    In  order  to  dis- 
pel this  injurious  suspicion,  a  pro- 
clamation was  published,  wherein 
the  King's  brothers  solemnly  and 
strongly  denied  the  imputation  cast 
upon  them ;  and  insisted  that  they 


entertained  no  other  views  than  of 
restoring  to  the  King  his  law- 
ful power,  and  re-establishing  or- 
der and  tranquillity  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
King's  notions  on  this  matter,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  was  now  fully  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  his  per- 
plexities, by  coinciding  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  with  the  demands 
of  his  people.    Suggestions  were 
not  wanting  to  him  of  the  inutility 
of  contending  with  them  any  lon- 
ger, and  of  tne  precariousness  of 
that  assistance  which  he  had  been 
promised    by     foreign     powers. 
Success   was    doubtful    at    best; 
France  was  an  immense  country, 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  fortified 
towns,  which  would  be  defended 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy.    The 
French  were  a  mighty  nation,  pos- 
sessing far  greater  resources ,  than 
those  who  were  projecting  to  attack 
them.     Two   years   had    elapsed 
since  the  revolution ;  during  which 
space  no  indications  had  appeared 
that  the  French  could  be  prevailed 
upon,   either  by  arguments  or  by 
compulsion,  to  retract  what  they 
had  done.    Were   an  invasion  to 
take  place,  and  the  king  suspected 
of  favouring  it,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case,  he  would  incur 
the  ill-will  of  his  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  no  protection  could 
be  afforded  him :  were  he  to  secure 
himself  by  flight,  whatever  respect 
might  be  shewn  to  his  person,  he 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  those 
powers  into  whose  hands  he  com- 
mitted  himself;   and  they  would 
assisthim  no  longer  than  they  found 
it  convenient.     Were  the  efforts  of 
his  friends  to  prove  fruitless,  which 
would  most  probably  happen,  his 
conditionwouldthenbetruJy  forlorn : 

he 
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lie  would  live  the  remainder  of  his 
life  an  exile  from  the  country  of 
which  he  once  had  heen  and  might 
have  remained  the  sovereign  ;  and 
would  depend  for  his  very  subsist- 
ence on  the  capricious  bounty  of 
those  princes,  by  whose  advice  he 
would  have  brought  himself  to  such 
a  wretched  condition.  Admoni- 
tions of  this  nature  were  laid  be- 
fore him  from  more  than  one  quar- 
ter, and  wrought  it  seems  their  in- 
tended purpose  The  willingness 
he  testified  to  come  into  the  mea- 
flures  proposed  to  him,  produced 
8  veiT  striking  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris.  As  soon  as  the  King's 
mtentions  were  intimated  to  them, 
their  satisfaction  was  expressed  by 
every  proof  that  could  be  given ; 
and  the  sullenness  that  had  so  long 
^companied  the  mention  of  his 
name  was  instantly  obliterated. 
Hence  the  King  might  naturally  be 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  might 
0a8ily  recover  the  attachment  of 
bis  people,  by  a  judicious  degree 
of  condescendence. 

The  constitutional  code  had  at 
length  been  finally  revised,  and 
those  alterations  inserted  which, 
after  due  consultation,  were  deem- 
ed requisite.  On  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember the  Assembly  formally  de- 
clared it  completed ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  against  the  admission  of 
farther  changes,  and  for  its  imme- 
diate printing  and  publication  in 
every  part  of  France.  It  only  now 
remained  to  be  presented  to  the 
King.  Sixty  members  were  named 
for  this  purpose.  They  waited 
upon-him  with  great  solemnity;  and 
he  received  them  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction  and  good-< 
will.  On  their  presenting  the 
code,  he  informed  thera  that  the 
Unportmce  of  the  subject  required 


his  most  attentive  and  serious 
mination ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquitted  himself  of  this  du^, 
he  would  apprize  the  Assembly  of 
his  intentions. 

But    the    circumstance    which 

C roved  most  satisfactory  to  that 
ody,  and  to  the  public,  was,  that 
he  signified  his  determin/ition  to 
remain  in  Paris  during  his  perusal 
of  the  code.  This  obviated  at  once 
all  the  difiicolties  that  might  have 
arisen,  had  he  thought  proper  to 
have  removed  from  Paris.  Not  a 
few  entertained  a  firm  persuasion^ 
that  he  would  have  availed  himself 
of  the  liberty  that  was  to  be  allow- 
ed him  of  cbusing  whatever  place 
of  residence  he  judged  fittest  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating,  with- 
out restraint,  on  the  business  be- 
fore him.  When  thus  left  to  him^ 
self,  they  doubted  not  but  he  would 
immediately  turn  his  thoughts  to- 
wards effecting  an  escape ;  whid^ 
from  the  greater  facility  and  op- 
portunities he  would  find  in  such 
a  situMion,  might  not  prove  a  mat- 
ter of  much  difficulty.  Whatever 
were  his  private  inclinations,  he 
was  advised,  and  resolved  accord* 
ingly  to  make  use  of  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  release  from  confine* 
roent  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  Parisians,  by  remaining  volun- 
tarilv  in  the  midst  of  them.  This 
conduct  did  him  the  most  essential 
service:  it  met  with  the  loudest 
applauses  in  the  Assembly,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction  to  the  city-of 
Parisj  and  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Had  he,  agreeably  to  the  expect%> 
tion  of  many,  and  the  wishes  of 
numbers  of  his  warmest  adherents, 
attempted  to  escape,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  most  discerning 
people,  that  he  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. In-  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther 
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ther  he  would  remain  in  the  capital^ 
or  remove  elsewhere,  such  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  to  watch  hh- 
rootions>  tliat  he  would  have  still 
continued,  in  reality,  as  strictly 
guarded  as  before;'  and  the  least 
endeavour  to  fly  must  have  been 
instantly  detected. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  in- 
duced him,  it  was  imagined,  to  give 
up  all  ideas  of  quitting  the  king- 
dom ;  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  hope  of  restoring  order 
and  peace,  by  complying  with  the 
desires  of  his  subjects,  operated 
powerfully  in  a  mind  naturally 
prone  to  concih'atory  measures,  and 
influenced  the  King  to  prove,  by 
every  act  of  condescens*ion,  his 
willingness  to  remove  all  causes  of 
suspicion  or  complaint. 

The  King  and  the  constitution; 
were  now  in  every  person's  mouth ; 
and  people  were  persuaded  that  an 
end  was  approaching  to  the  trou- 
bles under  which  they  had  so  long 
laboured.  The  violent  republicans 
and  the  zealous  royalists  were  the 
only  people  dissatisfied :  but  the 
former,  though  very  numerous,, 
were  incomparable  in  point  of 
strength  and  numbers^  to  the  con- 
stitutionalists ;  and  the  second  were ; 
inconsiderable  in  every  respect* 
The  republican  party  did  not  how- 
ever desist  from  pursuing.measures 
it  had  long  employed  to  warp  the 
public  mind  from  its  inclination  to 
monarchy;  it  strongly  reminded 
the  people  of  the  reports  that  were* 
current  at  the  time  when  the  King 
fled  from  Paris: — these  were,  that 
in  case  he  succeeded  in  overcoming; 
.  the  revolutionists,  more  than  fifty 
of  their  principal  leaders  were  to 
have  been  proscribed,  and.  a  go- 
vernment established^  little,  if  at 


all,  differing  from  thp  fbrmei)  ty-; 
rsmny. 

But  these  insinuations-  proved' 
ineffectual  to   the  end-  proposed*, 
which  was^  to  provoke  an  active-  * 
opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the^ 
Ki  ng  to  his  royal  functions.   What^ 
ever  was  alleged  concerning  his; 
intentions  on  the  supposed  suooes8> 
of  his  plan,  passed  unheeded,  how- 
ever it<  might  be   well  founded. 
The    generality   of  men   seemed 
heartily  disposed  to  bury  all  the 
past  in  oblivion^  and  to -procure  a 
pacific  introduction  of  the  new  sys** 
tern,  by  obliterating  ail  resentment, 
for  what  had- been  done  in- support:, 
of  the  old. 

Those  who  were  in  the  King's^ 
intimacy,  and  in  whom  .he  confided,, 
as  desirous  to  promote  his  re*e8ta¥ 
blishment,  fully  availed  themselveai 
of  this  favourable  disposition:  iahisi 
behalf,      By    their  advice,    afte& 
keeping  the  constitutional  oade  in 
his  hands  no  longer' than  ten, dayj^. 
he  wrote  a  letter  to,  the  AssembLj, 
signifying  his-  resolution  to  accept' 
of  the  Gonstitutiooi    He-  endea«- 
voured  in  this  letter  to  excuse  his. 
late  flight  from  Paris^  ascribing:  it- 
to  the  excessive  animosity  and  vac* 
lence  reciprocally  obsenrable  in  aiL 
parties,  which  [urecluded  him  from 
judging  rightly  of  the  real  temper 
and  disposition  of  thenationr:  but. 
having  since  that  occurrence  found  < 
reason  to  conclude  the  people's  inr. 
clinations  were  evidently  in  favour 
of  the  new  constitution,   he  now- 
considfered  it  as  his  duty  togratiQr' 
what'so  manifestly  appeared  to>be^ 
the  real  wishes  of  his  subjects.   He 
then  proceeded  to  press  the  ne^ 
cessityof  applying  with  thestrictest 
energy  to    thei  maintenance    of 
government,  ati  the  meanffwhiob 
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the  constitution  afforded  to  that 
end :  experience  alone  would  shew 
whether  they  were  sufficiently  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  firm  and  ju- 
dicious administration,  to  obviate 
dissent  ions  and  disorder  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  affairs,  and  to  en- 
force a  prompt  and  undisputed  sub« 
mission  to  legal  authority,  and  se- 
cure tranquillity  and  subordination 
in  so  tast  and  populous  a  kingdom 
as  France. 

But  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
letter  was  that  which  was  founded 
on  the  evident  propensity  of  the 
public  to  conciliation.    Relying  on 
that  circumstance,  the  King  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation of  all  parties,  and  that 
every  proceeding  and  measure  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolution  should 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  an 
unlimited  amnesty  put  an  end  to 
all   resentment   and    prosecution. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  letter 
shewed  how  well  it  had  been  timed. 
The  Assembly  not  only  expressed . 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  at  the  King's 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  but 
coincided  instantly  with  hi^  request, 
and  passed  without  delay  an  act  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  ensuing  day, 
which  was  the  14th  of  September, 
the  King  repaired  to  the  Assembly, 
where  he  formally  declared  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  constitution,  and 
signed  his  declaration  in  their  pre- 
sence.  He  was  received  with  great 
respect;  and  after  the  ceremony 
was  over,  he  was  attended  by  the 
whole  Assembly  to  the  Thuilleries, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  Paris. 
What  highly  contributed   to  the 
gracious  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  Assembly,   and  the  marks  of 
satisfaction  ne  experienced  from 
the  public  on  this  day,  was,  that 
conformably  to  the  decree  that 


suppressed  those  orders  which  de* 
noted  superiority  of  birth,  the  King 
wore  no  other  badge  of  distinction 
than  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  an  order 
instituted  for  all  subjects  indiscri- 
minately. No  other  oath  was  re- 
quired of  the  King,  on  his  accept* 
ance  of  the  constitution,  than  that 
which  he  took  at  the  confederation 
the  preceding  year.  He  swore 
fidelity  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
law,  and  to  employ  the  power  in- 
trusted to  him  in  maintaining  the 
constitution  framed  by  the  Assent- 
bly,  and  enforcing  the  execution  of  "■ 
the  laws. 

The  joy  expressed  by  all  orders 
of  men  at  this  great  event  hardly 
knew  any  bounds.  Every  public ' 
place  was  crowded  with  people, 
testifying  by  the  warmest  exclama- 
tions, their  affection  and  thankful* 
ness  to  the  King  for  his  compliance 
with  the  national  wishes.  The 
theatres  were  particularly  zealous 
in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and 
attachment:  several  plays  were 
acted,  wherein  examples  and  pas- 
sages recommending  the  most  fer-> 
vent  and  implicit  loyalty  to  kinffs, 
were  received  by  the  audience  with 
as  much  warmth  and  applause  as  if 
they  had  actually  resolved  to  rein^ 
state  the  King  in  all  his  former 
power. 

Sunday,  the  18th  of  September, 
was  fixed  upon,  by  order  of  the 
Assembly,  for  a  formal  proclama- 
tion in  raris  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
splendor,  after  being  proclaimed  in 
the  principal  places  of  the  city. 
The  constitutional  code  was  car- 
ried with  great  solemnity  to  the 
field  of  the  confederation,  and  there 
placed  on  the  altar,  which  was  de- 
corated in  the  same  style  as  a  twelve- 
month before :  it  was  then  solemn- 
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ly  saluted  by  three  hundred  dis- 
charges of  cannon ;  and  a  grand 
musical  composition  was  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  The  vocal  per- 
formers alone  consisted  of  more 
than  two  thousand  voices,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  proportionable 
band  of  instruments  :  nothing  that 
French  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
wanting  to  the  magnificence  of  this 
celebrated  festival.  AH  ranks  joined 
in  the  festivity :  and  what  was  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  French- 
men, 100,000  citizens  danced  on 
the  occasion.  And  on  a  tree  planted 
on  the  old  scite  of  the  Bastile,  was 
an  inscription  ;  which,  being  trans- 
lated, runs  in  English  thus : — we 

DANCE  ON  THE  RUINS  OF  DES- 
POTISM—THE CONSTITUTION  IS 
FINISHED — LONG  LIVE  PATRIOT- 
ISM.— The  festival  concluded  with 
every  species  of  rejoicings ;  to  which 
the  liberality  of  the  King  and 
Queen  largely  contributed.  The 
proclamation  made  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  in  substance,  that  the 
important  work  of  the  constitution 
being  at  length  perfected  by  the 
Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the 
Kingy  it  was  now  entrusted  to  the 
protection  of  the  legislature,  the 
crown,  and  the  law ;  to  the  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies^  wives  and  mothers,  to  the 
zeal  and  attachment  of  the  young 
citizens,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
French  nation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause 
which  attended  this  long-desired 
promulgation  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, it  was  condemned  with  no 
less  acrimony  by  its  opponents. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  members 
of  the  Assembly  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  it,  the  day  after  it 
had  been  accepted ;  and  their  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  otiier 
members.     The  person  principally 


instrumental  inthisbold  transaction 
was  M.  Depresminil,  who  had  to 
much  distinguished  himself  in  op- 
posing the  revolution,  and  still  con- 
tinued its  inflexible  enemy  in  the 
face  of  every  discouragement  and 
danger.  The  party  of  which  this 
gentleman  shewed  himself  on  this 
occasion  so  resolute  an  abettor,  ex- 
pressed an  unaualified  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Kmg's  conduct,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  pusillanimoat 
counoils  of  those  whom  he  ho- 
noured with  his  confidence.  They 
did  not  even  refrain  from  blaming 
the  Queen  as  having  advised  the 
King  to  close  the  contest,  by  yield* 
ing  to  the  popular  demands.  This 
they  represented  as  an  ungenerous 
desertion  of  those  who  stood  by 
them  with  so  much  constancy,  and 
who  had  so  greatly  suffered  for 
their  loyalty.  But  the  public  were 
now  more  than  ever  severe  on  that 
party ;  accusing  it  of  covering,  un- 
der the  specious  pretence  of  ad- 
hering to  the  throne,  a  restless  de- 
termination to  restore  the  old  go« 
vernment,  for  the  personal  advan- 
tages which  they  hoped  to  derive 
from  it;  and  by  no  means  from  any 
affection  to  the  King,  or  any  view 
to  benefit  the  public.  Hence,  as 
that  party  consisted  chiefly  of  no- 
bles and  of  church  dignitaries,  it 
was  considered  as  harbouring  the 
very  worst  maxims  of  an  aristocra* 
cy,  and  unworthy  of  being  styled 
the  friends  of  the  King,  whose  real 
well-wishers  were  those  who  sought 
to  pacify  the  kingdom,  by  giving  it 
a  constitution  of  which  it  evidently 
approved,  and  not  such  as  would 
involve  it  in  bloodshed,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  power  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived. 

Such  were  the  recriminations  on 
both  sides.  They  were  urged  with 
equal  vehemence,  both  in  the  Na- 
tional 
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tiomd  Assembly  and  in  all  public 
«od  private  meeiingf.  It  was  often 
4^>preilended  that  tbey  would  not 
•terminate  in  words  alone,  sa  violent 
iras  the  animosity  of  both  parties, 
and  ^o  ready  to  run  into  extremi- 
ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression 
of  those  who  were  denominated 
aristocrats,  they  boldly  and  vigor- 
ously seisedeveryoccasion  of  main- 
taining their  opinions  in  the  As- 
aembly*  The  nearer  it  approached 
to  the  term  of  its  dissolution,  the 
more  determination  they  displayed 
in  tbwartingaodembarrassingevery 
owasure  that  was  proposed  by  the 
popular  party.  Next  to  the  Abb€ 
Maury,  they  had  not  a  more  reso- 
lute and  indefotigable  opponent 
.than  M*  Malouet.  This  gentleman 
ivas  remarkable  for  his  acnteness 
in  bringing  forwards  such  ques- 
tions as  he  knew  would  perplex 
-his  antagonists,  and  in  framing  ar- 
•gumenls  that  -would  require  much 
labour  and  time  to  answer  them. 
He  persisted  to  the  last  in  exerting 
his  abilities  against  them,  upon 
•every  subject  tiiat  afforded  him  an 
opportunity.  In  the  last  investiga^ 
tion  of  the  finances,  previous  to 
the  Assembly's  dissolution,  be  re- 
presented all  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  that  department  as  guilty 
of  gross  mistakes,  and  incompetent 
to  the  task  they  had  assumed ;  and 
lie  explicitly  denied  the  authenti- 
city of  their  accounts.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  matter  was 
finally  adjusted.  The  greatest  ef- 
forts-had been  made  to  prejudice 
the  public  against  the  Assembly, 
•and  to  detain  it  by  force  in  the  me- 
tropoliSftill  e  veryallegation  respect- 
ing the  public  revenue  had  under- 
gone the  strictest  and  roost  minute 
discussion.  Happily  for  the  Assem- 
bly, however,  it  found  means  to 


produce  vouchers  and  docmnenli 
for  the  propriety  of  its  conduct  in 
pecuniary  matters,  that  proved  aa- 
tisfactory  to  the  public,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  all^gatioas 
of  those  who  reprobated  them,  and 
who  still  resolutely  continued  to 
deny  their  validity,  until  theyweie 
compelled  to  desist  by  the  obvioys 
necessity  of  yielding  to  that  deter* 
mination  which  was  enforced  hj 
such  a  majority  of  suffirages. 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
aristocratic  party  before  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly*  la 
order  to  remove  the  suspicions  that 
had  been  circulated  to  th^r  disad- 
vantage, they  laid  before  thepnUic 
a  minute  specification  of  aiil  the 
money  that  had  been  levied  and 
brou^t  into  the  treasury,  statioff 
the  amount,  the  disbursement,  and 
the  remainder.  In  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  the  committee  of 
finance  undertook  to  be  responsi-' 
ble  for  its  esactneas  to  the  enauiiig 
legislature.  According  to  the  cal- 
culations that  were  publisbed,  the 
revenue  of  the  kii^om,  doiiif 
the  years  1789  and  1790,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year  1791« 
had  produced  a  total  of  seventMOS 
hundred  and  fifty-six  milliona  loSf 
■livres,  of  which  seventeen  hondnd 
and  nineteen  had  been  expended* 

On  the  30th  of  September^  fixed 
for  the  dissolution  of^the  Assembly, 
the  King  came  to  the  House  and 
took  leave  of  them,  in  a  very  gra- 
cious and  friendly  speech,  wherein 
he  solemnly  repeated  bis  prcnnises 
to  maintain  the  constitution  with 
inviolable  fidelity.  Inconsequence 
of  this,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
the  following  day,  enjoining  in 
his  name  a  steady  and  regular 
observance  of  the  established  con^ 
stitution,  that  Europe  might  be 
convinced  the  French  were  de- 
serving 
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serving  to  foe  a  free  people.  Thus, 
to  speak  as  the  revolutionists,  ended 
the  first  true  National  Assembly  that 
ever  sat  in  France  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy :  all  the 
Assemblies  that  had  gone  before, 
did  by  no  means  merit  that  honour- 
able appellation  in  so  perfect  and 
complete  a  sense  as  the  present. 
The  proof  that  it  was  truly  national 
was,  that  it  did  more  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  in  the  short  space 
of  little  more  than  two  years,  than 
all  the  antecedent  meetings  had 
done  in  the  course  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies. It  had  destroyed  despotism, 
and  erected  in  its  room  a  lawful 
monarchy  ;  it  had  framed  a  consti- 
tution, founded  on  principles  which 
provided  equally  for  the  happiness 
of  every  part  of  society. 

But  their  antagonists  represented 
it  as  a  factious  assemblage  of  tur- 
bulent and  ambitious  individuals ; 
who,  to  promote  the  scheme  they 
had  formed  of  seizing  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  had 
thrown  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  reforming  abuses,  had  introduced 
the  most  unwarrantable  and  ruin- 
ous   insurrections.     France,  from 
the  most  respectable  and  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe,  was  now  be- 
come the  derision  of  its   neigh- 


bours :   its  credit  was  lost,  ttBd  its 
strength  existed  no  more :  its  new 
conBtitution  was  an  illusive  Ibeory, 
which    experience    had    already 
shown  to  be  unreducible  to  pral^ 
tice :   it  had  eradicated  all  subor- 
■dination  by  consecrating  the  prio- 
ciple  of  insurrection,  and,  instead 
of  a  regular  system  of  public  free- 
dom, had  established  only  popular 
licentiousness.  Such  were  the  con- 
tradictory opinions   touching  this 
great  revolution.  Few  persons  were 
neutral  in  a  business  of  so  timeh 
importance  to  all,  and  fewer  still 
impartial  enough  to  consider  it  with 
coolness  and  candour.  It  was  either 
applauded  or  condemned  with  a 
heat  and  violence  tliat  excluded  all 
temperance  of  argument  and  libe- 
rality of  discussion.    The  most  }tt» 
dicious  seemed  to  be  those  who, 
waving  all  reasonings,  appealed  to 
time  as  the  only  decider  of  the 
controversy ;  convinced  that,  in  idi 
political  questions  of  such  magni- 
tude, as  experience  alone  adduces 
the  ultimate  proof  of  what  is  per- 
nicious or  beneficial,  it  woidd  be 
unpardonable  temerity  to  judge  bj 
anticipation  of  an  event  that  was 
little  more  than  commencing,  and  , 
had  not  therefore  attained  a  state  of 
maturitysufficient  to  induce  prudent 
men  to  venture  their  opinions. 


C  H  A  P.   XL 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announces  the  prosperous  State  of 
the  Finances  of  Great  Britain,  This  Statement  followed  immediaitily 
by  a  Declararation  of  the  Necessity  of  preparing  for  war  with 
Spain,  Hejiections  on  tha  annual  Million  for  liquidating  ihe 
National  Debt,  The  Spaniards  seize  English  Trading  Vessels  mi 
the  North^West  Coast  of  America.  Circumstances  that  induced  tmd 
encouraged  them  to  take  that  bold  Step,  Preparations  for  It^ar  on 
the  Part  of  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain^  Arguments  for  the 
Universal  Liberty  of  that  Commerce,  4md  Freedom  of  the  Oeeun; 
and  for  a  right  of -appropriating  unoccupied  Land,  by  Oee§iptaii^ 
and  Labour,     Opposite  Sentiments  concerning  Colonization  at  the 
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Conclusion  of  the  American  War^  and  in  the  present  Period.  A  Vote 
of  One  Million  for  Military  Preparations.  Tone  of  theBriitMk 
Nation  at  the  General  Election  for  a  yew  Parliament,  1790. 


ON  the  15th  of  April  1790, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  congratulated  the  Bri- 
tiib  House  of  Commons  on  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  finance  of 
the  country,  which  he  was  that  day 
enabled  to  lay  before  it,  not  upon 
speculation  and  conjecture,  but 
from  facts.  We  continued,  he  ob- 
served, to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  pro- 
found peace  and  flourishing  com- 
merce. By  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  the  annual  income  would  be 
fully  equal  to  the  annual  expendi- 
ture ;  while  an  accumulating  sink- 
ing fund  would,  by  a  rapid  opera- 
tion, liquidate  the  public  debt,  al- 
ready contracted.  Scarcely  were 
the  panegyrics  on  the  minister  in 
consequence  of  such  glad  tidings 
pronounced,  when  he  again  came 
to  parliament  (5th)  announced  the 
probability  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  demanded  a  supply  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  that  event, 
if  it  could  not  be  avoided.  The 
fair  prospects  held  out  by  the  mi- 


nister began  already  to  vanish ;  the 
efficacy  of  the  annual  million  for  a 
sinking  fund,  depended  on  the  per- 
petuity of  peace,  or  at  least  a  peace 
of  about  half  a  centunr.*  But 
wars,  or  alarms  of  war  from  that 
period  to  the  present,  have  mock- 
ed the  visionary  plan  of  redudng 
so  enormous  a  debt,  by  roUing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  j  making  the 
public  both  debtor  and  creditofp 
and  taking  from  the  one  hand  to 
give  to  the  other ;  while  addition^ 
burthens,  compared  with  which  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  have 
from  year  to  year  pressed  harder 
and  harder.  The  armament  against 
Spain  was  followed  by  an  armih 
ment  against  B  ussia ;  and  scarcely 
was  the  Russian  armament  di^ 
solved,  when  we  were  involved  in 
new  armaments,  on  a  greater  and 
more  expensive  scale  than  ever* 

The  cession  of  Minorca,  the 
Floridas,  and  the  whole  Mosquito 
Shore,  inflamed  the  pride  of  a  na- 
tion that  rested  the  glory  of  their 

monarchy 


*  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  established  the  sinking  fiind^  a  spirit  of  innovation 
and  restlessness  had  gone  forth  into  all  civilized  nations ;  and  no  minister  ooald 
gain,  or  long  preserve,  any  degree  of  popularity  without  doing,  or  seeming  to  d(^ 
or  Jntend  something  in  the  way  of  reformation  and  improvement.  It  was  probably  hi 
compliance  with  this  spirit,  that  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  sinking  fmid. 
As  the  French  constitutionalists  were  led  into  an  error  by  over-rating  ^e  virtue  of 
their  countrymen,  so  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  led  into  a  hopeless  project  by  ovrr- 
raUng  the  moderation  and  just  and  pacific  dispositions  of  nations.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  although  this  mode  of  liquidating  the  national  debt  be  nugatory  with 
respect  to  its  professed  object,  and  in  fact  a  juggle,  or,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  financial 
sophism,  yet  it  has  had  a  substantial  effect  in  propping  public  credit.  This,  froofe 
being  tlie  jpT^at  medium  of  transferring  property,  has  become  a  kind  of  money  or 
property  ofitself.  Its  existence  and  value  depends  on  an  act  of  the  mind ;  on  belief^ 
or  faith :  and  as  it  is  thus  of  a  metaphysical  (and  not  like  other  kinds  of  money,  a 
phjTsical  nature)  it  may  be  continued  and  multiplied  as  long  as  it  is  poosiUo  t» 
operate  on  the  human  mind,  either  by  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  the  illusions  of 
the  imagination. 
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Urch  very' much  on  the  bound- 
fxtent  *  of  their  territory,  and 
with  arms  in  their  own  hands, 
the  British  nation  immersed 
ommerce,  and  her  minister 
Dg  his^8tability  chiefly  in  the 
mulation  of  revenue  :  an  ob- 
Tom  which  they  imagined  he 
d  not  be  easily  diverted.  By 
3g  certain  trading  vessels,  with 
cargoes,  in  1789,  they  took  an 
latic  protest  against  the  settle- 

of  the  English  at  Nootka 
dy  a  portion  of  that  coast,  of 
i,  in  consequence  of  a  famous 
r  bull,  they  claimed  the  exclu- 
)roperty.  The  English  had  es« 
ihed  a  colony  at  Botany  Bay, 
a  fishery  near  the  coasts  of 
.  They  had  now  taken  pos- 
m  of  Nootka  Sound ;  nor 
i  this,  the  Spaniards  naturally 
Qsed,  be  the  last  of  their  enteN 
s  in  those  quarters.  Other 
ns  (as  the  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
es)  if  a  timely  check  should 
e  given  to  the  growing  evil, 
t  follow  the  example.  The 
iards,  surrounded  and  inter- 
d  with  so  many  maritime 
r«,  would  lose  their  authority 
uth  America;  without  which, 

the  decline  of  their  industry 
population,  they  would  not 
jss  any  great  weight  in   the 

of  nations.  The  king  of 
iwas  therefore  induced  to  take 
DOSt  vigorous  measures,  and 
he  risk  of  a  war  with  a  power 

'superior  to  his  own,  parti- 
Iv  on  the  element  where  the 
St  must  be  decided  by  a  naval 
»  for  maintaining  an  exclusive 
to  what  waslittle  better  tohim 


than  a  terra  incognita^  or  than'  those 
regions  in  the  heavens  t  which  the 
bountiful  complaisance  of  the  6r£t 
discoverers  bestows  not  unfrequent« 
ly  on  their  respective  sovereigns: 
but,perhaps^,  he  could  not  have  ven* 
tured  on  so  b61d  a  line  of  conduct, 
if  he  had  not  been  encouraged 
by  a  prospect  of  foreign  assistance, 
arising  out  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  grand  European  re- 
public. 

It  is  certainly  the  interest  of  Por- 
tugal to  remain  a  single  and  inde** 
pendent  kingdom.  The  treatment 
which  it  experienced  after  it  had 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain,  two  centuries  ago, 
has  made  an  impression  on  the  Por- 
tuguese nation,  which  would  resist 
any  design  that  might  be  formed  by 
kings  or  courtiers  for  a  second  re- 
union of  the  two  kingdoms.  Such 
a  prospect,  however,  must  be  highly 
pleasing,  and  therefore  readily  in- 
dulged by  the  court  of  Spain : 
which,  being  the  larger  beyond 
comparison  of  the  two  kingfioms, 
would  of  course  become  the  sole 
ruler  of  both,  according  to  the  in- 
variablerule  that  governs  such  con- 
nexions between  superior  and  in- 
ferior states.  Under  such  views, 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain 
with  the  prince  of  Brazil,  whicli 
was  concluded  in  April,  1790,  gave 
uncommon  satisfaction  to  the  court 
of  Madrid;  as  it  powerfully  ce- 
mented a  friendship,  from  which  it 
might  not  only  derive  many  present 
advantages,  but  whieh  might  be 
improved  into  the  means  of  re- 
uniting the  whole  Spanish  penin- 
sula into  one  noble  empire.     The 

situation 


L.  XXXIII. 


*  Plus  Utti'a,  inscribed  on  a  globe,  the  Spanish  mctto. 
f  Such  as  the  Gcorgium  Sidus,  &c. 
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situation  of  Europe  at  tliia  time^ 
offered  to  the  Spanish  court  other 
considerations,  still -more  encou* 
raging  than  this  important  alliance, 
in  case  of  a  war  witli  Britain.  A 
good  understanding  certainly  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  Peters- 
hurgh.  Thoughyby  the  approxima- 
tion of  their  immense  dominions 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  the  northern  and  wes- 
tern coasts  of  America,  they  would 
be,  and  may  one  day  become  ene- 
mies, if  those  regions  were  peopled 
and  cultivated, — they  were  for  the 

f)resent  united  by  a  common  jea- 
ousy  and  fear  of  the  English ;  and 
overtures,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
made  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  for  acting  con- 
jointly against  England,  if  Spain 
would  gratify  Russia  by  the  cession 
of  some  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  a  station  for  her  shipping. 
Nor  was  Russia  the  only  power 
from  which  the  Spaniards,  in  case 
of  a  war  with  England,  probably 
expected  assistance.  Other  powers 
might  be  induced  to  appear  on  the 
side  of  Spain,  in  conjunction  with 
Russia,  from  adu^ad  of  the  alliance, 
expected  with  certainty,  to  be 
formed  between  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  Turkey:  a  confederation  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  all  oppo- 


sition, and  to  give  law  to  all  Eu* 
rope.  But  the  aid  and  co-operttioii 
on  which  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
chiefly  depended,  was  that  of 
France,  agreeably  to  the  teniM  of 
the  family  comjiact.  The  resblii* 
tions  of  the  National  ABseinbly  on 
that  subject,  will  be  seen  m  the 
sketch  we  have  given  of  French  af- 
fairs. Mirabeau,  who  then  IkM 
the  chief  tway  in  the  French  go* 
vemment  Ht  is  now  well  enwffk 
known)  haa  determined  to  anpport 
the  Spaniards,  in  opposition  to  dM 
pretensions  of  England.*  He  wm 
of  opinion,  that  this  was  due  to  tht 
dignity  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  nation;  and  he  did  notailBCt 
to  conceal  an  indignation  agttmt ' 
that  domineering  spirit  which  UH 
rendered  the  British  flag  an  object 
of  liatred  as  well  as  awe,  and  with 
too  much  justice,  to  almost  aU 
the  maritime  world.  It  is  oSf 
tural  farther  to  suppose,  that  this 
extraordinary  man,  who  hud  begnft 
to  experience  the  difiSculty  of  con^ 
fining  the  tide  of  popular  jpasaons 
within  any  tolerable  bounds  itf  mo- 
deration, and  also  the  daneer  thst 
threatened  the  existence  or  monar- 
chy in  France,  might  wish  todifert 
the  minds  of  the  people  firom  too 
close  an  investigation  of  policed 
rightSi  to  occupy  the  ardoot*  and 
restless  genius  of  his  countrjmsa 
in  war;  and>  by  an  exercise  and 


•  Towards  the  end  of  1789,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  London,  canMaSagu^ 
guments  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Spain ;  and  arraigning  that  of  EnKfaad  is 
equally  unjust  and  impolitic.  A  French  gentleman,  an  intimate  friend  of  Muflbeau, 
who  happened  to  be  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  carried  over  this  pamphkH^ 
and  shewed  it  to  that  statesman.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  he  eapreseedlhs 
most  perfect  satisfaction  with  its  contents,  and  requested  that  he  would  tnuosKsts  it 
into  French ;  which  he  did*  The  translation  accomplished  in  two  days,  was  imme- 
diately, at  the  desire  of  Mirabeau,  published.  This  accords  with  what  was  said  by 
Mirabeau  in  his  last  illness  (when  he  was  sensible  of  his  approaching  end)  of  Mr. 
Pitt : — ''  I  think,  if  I  had  lived,  I  would  have  given  this  minister  of  preparations 
trouble.'^ 


y^ 
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ifterease  of  themiiltary  power,  tb 
strengtheQ  the  royal  prerogatives. 
It  18  inde^  Qf  little  imtiortance  to 
ascertain  what  was  intended  by 
Mirabeau ;  but  it  is  an  object  of 
some  curiosity  and  interest,  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  that 
animated  Spain  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage, and  pursue  such  a  line  of 
Gohdact  towards  a  power  so  much 
smieFior  to  its  own  in  naval  strength 
attS>8ources,  for  maintaining  war 
i^eV^nrkmd. 

While  preparations  were  made 
on  iloUi  sides  for  an  appeal  to  arms^ 
the  tnattei'  in  dispute  between 
Qnat  Britain  and  Spain  was  dii^* 
einseii,  in  productions  of  the  press 
as  wd\  as  m  conversation,  on  the 
ground  of  morality,  anid  upon  that 
of  political  expemency.  Though 
tlie  English  nation  had  not  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  any  strict  re- 
gard to  the  universal  liberty  of  com- 
inerce  and  freedom  of  the  ocean, 
yet,  as  a  moral  covering  for  their 
conduct  in  the  present  instance  rea- 
dily presented  itself,  it  was  not  re- 
jected. 

The  English,  it  was  said,  in  main- 
taining their  right  to  settle  a  colony 
at  Nootka  Sound,  maintained  a 
right,  ixt  lyhich  all  mankind  were 
coDcemed-  and  supported  in  the 
ffice  of  the  world, — a  grand  princi- 
ple in  the  law  of  nature  and  na- 
tions. The  earth  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  man.  Each  indivi- 
dual-has a  right  to  posi^ess  and  cul- 
tivate ti  shar^.  But  where,  and 
whfit  the  extent  of  that  share,  is  to 
be  determined  only  by  occupancy 


and  labour.  It  is  vain  and  fruit- 
ier to  oppose  to  a  maxim  so  oh-- 
vipus  and  consonant  with  universal 
custom^  ideal  rights  derived  from 
vicinity  of  situation,  or  the  charm  of 
landing  on  a  desert  shore,  and  hoist- 
ing a  flag,  or  erecting  a  column,  or 
cross,  in  the  name  of  any  particular 
monarch.  Rights  founded  on  such 
circumstances,  are  as  indefifiite  in 
their  extent  as  chimerical  in  their 
nature:  for  who  shall  determine 
the  point  to  which  the  magicaf  oc- 
cupancy of  the  pillar,  or  pofe,  or 
cross»  shall  extend  ?  And  what  lin^ 
shall  circumscribe  the  indefinite  pa- 
rage ?*  Still  more  absurd,  if  pos- 
sible, is  the  idea  of  a  right  founded 
on  a  grant  foUr  hundred  years  ago, 
by  an  arrogant  and  ignorant  hi^-^ 
arph,  whose  munificent  dona- 
tions,! if  he  could  have  bestowed 
them,  the  sphericrty  of  the  earth 
would  turn  into  indelible  ridicule^ 
Though  men,  by  entering  into  so- 
ciety, and  partaking  of  its  advan- 
tages, submit  their  natural  rights  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  esta- 
blished for  the  general  good^  yet 
they  can  never  be  understood  to 
have  wholly  renounced  them.  In 
the  present  question,  we  suppose 
the  case  of  all  mankind  being  let 
down  on  the  earth  at^he  same  time, 
by  the  hand  of  the  common  Parent. 
In  this  case,  each  individual  would 
have  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  the 
soil;  not  to  be  alienated  but  by 
an  express  compact  in  mature  age; 
after  having  been,  or  having  had  a 
free  opportunity  of  being,  in  actual 
possession.   Now,  what  individuals 

are 


*  Parage,  a  French  word,  signifies  that  extent  of  sea  which  is  understood  to  belong 
to  the  adjoining  land. 

t  By  a  papal  bull,  all  the  countries  newly  discovered,  or  to  be  dis(5oYeredt  on  tl)« 
west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  "given  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all  tbosi*  on  the 
tast,  to  the  Portuguese ! 
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are  to  individuals  in  a  state  cf  so- 
ciety, an  independent  nation  is  to 
an  independent  nation*  If  any 
state  then  feels  itself  to  be  cramped 
by  narrow  bounds,  it  has  a  right  to 
a  settlement  wherever  it  can  ac- 
quire it,  without  trespassing  on 
ground  already  appropriated  by 
pre-occupancy  and  labour.  The 
English  nation,  therefore,  had  a 
right  to  possess  as  much  of  the  de- 
sert coast  of  America  as  they  could 
cultivate,  and  no  more.  Nor 
would  the  Spaniards  be  injured,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  benefited  by  the 
settlement  of  an  industrious  colony 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  coun- 
tries on  the  west  coast  of  America 
were  of  immense  and  unknown  ex- 
tent ;  they  could  furnish  materials  for 
trade  to  all  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe;  It  was  not  only  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
contrary  to  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  for  any  one  nation  to  en- 
gross the  whole ;  but  contrary  also 
to  the  interests  of  the  very  nations 
that  should  aim  at  such  a  monopoly* 
Of  the  matter  of  right,  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt.  Nor  yet  did 
there  appear  in  point,  either  in  par- 
liament or  the  nation  at  large,  any  re- 
pugnancy to  the  idea  of  going  to  war, 
on  account  of  a  settlement  at  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  although,  afler  the  peace 
of  1783,  by  which  we  gave  up  our 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
North  America,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  say,  that  we  were  well  rid  of  it. 
Many  treatises  were  written,  afler 
that  period,  in  order  to  prove  our 
yearly  loss  in  nursing  and  protect- 
ing our  American  colonies.  And  in 
reality,  it  soon  appeared,  that  after 
we  had  lost  our  exclusive  trade  with 
North  America,  the  general  spirit 
of  industry  and  enterprize,  with  the 
capitals  and  commercial  habits  of 


the  English,  found  other  and  mme] 
productive  channels.     The  same 
nation,  which  a  few  years  beftfrtf' 
boasted  of  the  advantages  of  giving 
up  a  tree  in  full  beanng,  seemeS 
now  very  well  disposed  to  fight  for* 
the  property  of  a  plant.    The  les*-: 
son  that  had  been  taught  by  tile: 
loss  of  America,  seemed  to  lum 
been  forgotten.     Great  expecta- 
tions were  formed  from  tlia  Mta-- 
blishment  of  fisheries,  and  otiier 
branches  of  trade  in  the  South  Sets; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  extending 
commerce  by  means  of  Colonisa- 
tion, was  as  high  as  at  any  former 
period.    Indeed,   the  Britiah  go- 
vernment could  not  sit  still  unoer- 
the  insult  that  had  been  offered  to 
the  British  flag,  and  the  exorUtant 
claims  of  Spain  to  the  exdusive  oft* 
vigation  of  the  South  Seaa,  whidi 
they  extended  to  the  sixtieth  de^ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  without  con* 
tracting  the  sphere  of  Britiah  cpOH. 
merce  rand  a  great  losjs  of  reputa- 
tion, and  consequently  of  import- 
ance and  power  among  maritime 
•nations.     In    the   dispute   about 
Falkland  Islands,  Spain  had  relio-^ 
quished  this  claim  even  beyond  tha^ 
fiftieth  degree  of  south  latitude* 
To  advance  and   urge  it  how*  ill 
higher  northern  latitudes^  seemed  is 
proof  that  Great  Britain  had  not 
risen  of  late  years  in  the  estitaaa-r 
tion  of  the  Spaniards;  and  that  .ft 
was  high  time  to  vindicate  and  wnp^ 
port  the  honour  of  the  nation.    It 
was  on  this  ground  that  a  vote  of 
credit  of  1,000,000^.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counterpoising  and  omm- 
teracting  the  armaments  of  Spaiiif 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  10th  of  May  1790,  withoutilp- 
position. 

At  the  same  time,  it  waa  not  the 
design  of  government  to  court  a 
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with  Spain,  but  to  endeavour 
bftelU  means,  not  inconsistent  with 
tb^jfcKgnity  of  the  British  empire, 
tO;av.0lHj  it.     Mr.  Fitzherbert',  now 
Lordr- St.  Helens,   was  therefore 
sent  to  Madrid ;  where  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  May,  with  full  powers 
to  settle  the  disputes  between  the- 
Spanish  and  British  nations  in  a 
decisive    manner.      The   Spanish 
minietry,  without  expressly  agree- 
ing to  the  requisitions  made  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  of  a. restitution  of 
the  vessejs  taken  at  Nootka,  and 
indemnification   to   their    owners, 
spoke  in  terms  of  conciliation  and 
kindness ;  avowed  the  sincerest  dis- 
position to  avoid  a  war,  and  a  rea- 
diness to  treat  on  the  most  friendly 
ground.  Their  councils  were  at  this 
period  in  a  state  of  fluctuation^  cor- 
responding much  with  the  changes 
HI' the  councils  of  France;  though, 
on  the  v^ole,  leaning  to  peace  with 
England  on  her  own  terms.    They 
had  relied,  and  were  still  willing 
to  rely,  on  the  secret  assurances 
they  had  received  of  succours  from 
France ;  and   that  the  friends  of 
the  court  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly,  had  engaged  to  exert  their 
utmost  efforts   for    that  purpose. 
But  their  confidence  in  these  as- 
surances was  not  a  little  shaken,  by 
intelligence  that  the  friends  to  the 
royal  prerogative   in   France  had 
been  defeated  in  the  greatest  <][ues- 
tion  that  had  yet  been  agitated  in 
the    National    Assembly ;    where 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown, 
in    making    war    or    peace,  .  had 
been  solemnly  abolished,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Assembly  itself. 
The  Princes  of  the  Bourbon  line. 


seated  on  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Spain,  with  their  confidential 
friends,  did  not  relax  in  their  res-* 
pective  endeavours  to  support  and 
continue  the  family  compact.  And 
it  wa6  some  alleviation,  of  the  blow 
^ven  to  the  Bourbon  interest  jufi 
mentioned,  that  a  decree  was  passed 
in  the  National  Assembly  for  an 
armament  of  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line.  But  this  again  was  heavily 
counterpoised,  by  the  certain  in* 
formation^  that  the  French  seamen 
in  general,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  especially  the 
mercantile  class,  were  totally  averse 
to  a  war  with  England.  To  all 
these  circumstances,  we  are  to  add, 
that  numbers  of  the  French  ships 
were  in  very  great  want  of  repairs, 
and  that  a  mutinous  spirit  haa  bro- 
ken out  at  Brest  in  the  French 
fleet. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  the  difierent  ports 
of  Spain  had  been  so  great  and  suc- 
cessful, that  nol'ess  than  thirty-four 
sail  of  the  line  were  in  immediate 
readiness  for  sailing  by  the  begin- 
ning of  August ;  and  twelve  more 
in  such  forwardness,  as  to  require 
but  little  more  equipment.  The 
whole  Spanish  navy  consisted  of 
about  seventy  ships  of  the  line, 
several  of  which  were  among  the 
largest,  and  a  few  larger  than  any 
in  Europe.  The  whole  of  these 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  bring 
into  action,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  could  be  found 
for  manning  them. 

But  the  British  navy  was  still  so 
greatly  superior,*  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  a  Spanish  war,  made  on 

so 


•  The  British  navy  at  this  time  consisted  of  158  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  of 
fifty  gi^ns,  and  13  frigates,  besides  sloops  and  other  attendant  vessels ;  amounting 
all  together  to  420  sail.    And  the  prodigious  exertions  made  in  the  American 
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80  much  larger  a  scale,  and  carried 
OD  with  to  much  alacrity  and  expe- 
dition, that  without  more  certain 
and  vigorous  aid  than  any  that  was 
to  he  expected  from  France,  the 
Spaniards  could  not  entertain  the 
smallest  hopes  of  being  able  to  face 
the  British  fleets  with  any  prospect 
of  success.  The  court  of  Madrid, 
therefore,  on  a  due  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  at  last  con- 
sented to  give  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded by  Great  Britain.  A  de- 
claration to  this  purpose  was  given 
at  Madrid  on  the  24th  July  1790 ; 
and  all  differences  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  London  ter- 
minated, with  proper  formality  and 
precision,  by  a  convention  between 
bis  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escurial  the 
28th  of  October  1790,* 

There  is  something  in  the  Span- 
ish manifesto  highly  dignified.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conpeive  any 
mode  or  terms  in  which  a  conces-^ 
sion  could  be  made  by  one  inde- 
pendent prince  to  another  with 
a  better  grace : — His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty is  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the 
injury  of  which  he  has  complained ; 
fully  persuaded  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  would  act  in  tlie  same 
manner  towards  the  King  under 
similar  circumstances."  The  King 
of  Great  Britain  appears  before  the 
Council  of  State  of  Spain,  in  the 
character  of  an  injured  person  seek- 
ing a  redress  of  grievances.  Now, 
although,  in  the  eye  of  pure  mo- 


rality and  religion,  it  be  nobler  to- 
suflfer  patiently  than  to  coauBit  ui 
injury;  yet,  according  to  tbege-- 
neral  conception  of  mankiad«.  and 
much  more  according  to  tha  gene- 
ral conceptions  of  courts,  tbeconr 
plainant  is  less  respected  than  the 
aggressor. 

An  official  letter  from  the  JMkM 
of  Liceds,  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  intimating 
the  willingness  of  the  Spanish  court 
to  give  satisfaction  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  on  the  5th  of  Augnlt; 
and  on  the  same  day  a  gazette  n^ 
traordinary  was  published,  contaiov 
ing  the  same  intelligenco.  It.  .wai 
said  by  many  people  at  .thia.time» 
that  the  terms  in  which,  the  S|NH 
niards  promised  satisfactioot,  wieni 
general,  vague,  and  indefinile* 
That  they  meant  only  to  eompron* 
mise  matters  by  an  equivocaLuieir 
of  respect  for  Great  Brftoia»  ili 
yielding  to  a  few  demands  fospeotn 
mg  matters  of  fact  in  the  mean  tme; 
but,  at  the  same  time»  to  reaerve 
their  unbounded  pretensions  to  bi 
enforced  on  the  first  favoosalrfo 
opportunity.  But  the  wiser  part 
of  the  nation  readily  agreed*  that 
a  claim  or  right  was  better,  suk 
stantiated  and  secured  by  *a  ftm 
concessions  in  point  of  fact,  than 
by  any  kind  of  declaration  in  worAk 
And  the  sincerity  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  in  the  present  declaration^ 
which  was  rendered  credible  by  the 
actual  state  of  France  and  Spnn, 
was  placed' beyond  doubt  by  tho 

conventioBy 


war,  had  formed  such  a  number  of  officers  and  sailors,  that,  by  the  end  of  Jane, 
the  ships  fitted  out  in  the  different  ports  of  Britain,  amounted  to  four  of  one  hun- 
dred guns,  six  of  ninety  and  upwards,  thirty-six  from  sixty-four  to  eighty,  and 
seven  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  fiigates  ana  other 
vessels  of  war. 

•  Scp  these,  and  other  paper«  relative  to  this  dispute  with  Spain,  in  the  d2ml 
volume  of  this  Work;  being  that  for  1790. 
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convention,  already  mentioned. 
This  convention,  with  the  points 
to  which  it  referred,  was  afterwards 
taken  into  consideration,  and  be- 
came a  subject  of  some  parliament- 
ary discussions*  But,  before  we 
proceed  to  give  any  account  of 
these^  we  shall  stop  a  verv  little  by 
the  way,  in  order  to  take  notice 
of  some  particulars  tending  to 
mark  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which 
took  place  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  and  the  convocatio9  of 
a  new  parliament. 

The  general  election  of  members 
of  parliament,  it  was  universally 
observed,  was  carried  on,  on  the 
wholes  with  unusual  coldness  and 
indifference.  In  some  instances, 
we  may  presume,  experience  dearly 
bouf^t  had  demonstrated  the  folly 
•f  bartering  independent  fortune 
with  the  chance  of  civil  prefer- 
Boentf  or  of  making  a  figure  as  an 
orator  in  parliament.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance not  being  peculiar  to 
the  summer  of  1790,  does  not  ac- 
count for  that  political  languor 
which  seemed  at  this  period  to 
have  fallen  on  the  English  nation. 
In  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  run  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme ;  and,  agreeably 
to  this  principle,  an  alternation  of 
activity  and  repose,  of  exertion  and 
lassitude ;  whence,  particular  ob- 
jects appear  more  bulky,  and  oc- 
cupy too  much  attention  and  la* 
bour  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at 
another.  The  American  war,  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  the 
revolution  in  Ireland,  political  as« 
•odations,  petitions,  remonstrances, 
and  various  schemes  of  political  re- 
form ;  these  formed  a  busy  period 
in  the  History  of  Britain,  and 
stretched  the  nerves  of  her  sensi- 
bility and  action  to  |in  excess  that 


was  followed  by  a  degree  of  poli- 
tical lethargy.  The  ground  of  re-  . 
formation  on  which  the  minister 
had  come  into  power,  was  aban« 
doned :  the  patriotic  professions  of 
his  opponents  were  universally  sus- 
pected. The  French  revolution, 
by  its  -magnitude  and  importance 
to  allEurope,  fixed  the  eye  of  every 
politician,  diminished  in  proper* 
tion  every  collateral  event,  and  im* 
pressed  a  general  conviction  that 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world  are 
governed  by  causes  to  which  the 
wisdom  and  resources  of  statesmen 
do  not  extend. 

But  exceptions  from  this  ge<» 
neral  languor  were  found  in  the 
capital,  and  at  certain  extremities 
of  the  British  empire. 

Of  all  the  elective  bodies  in 
Great  Britain,  the  first  in  impor^* 
tance  is  Westminster ;  the  seat 
of  government,  of  the  royal  family, 
the  prime  nobility  and  gentry  for 
half  the  year,  and  greatly  superior 
to  any  other  communitv  in  the 
kingdom,  both  in  wealth,  conse- 
quence, population,  and  the  fre^ 
communication  of  the  right  of 
voting  in  elections  of  represen- 
tatives in  parliament.  As  people 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are 
assembled,  and  have  an  interest 
and  influence  in  this  great  city,  it 
may  be  considered,  in  some  mea<- 
sure,  ss  an  index  or  miniature  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the 
Westminster  elections  are  usually 
contested  with  more  than  ordinary 
keenness  and  violence.  The  last 
election  for  Westminster  in  1788, 
was  expensive  to  the  candidates, 
even  beyond  the  usual  rate  of  ex« 
penditure.  As  it  was  found  by 
experience,  that  the  voters  were 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the 

ministerial 
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miDisterial  and  antiministerial  can- 
didates, it  was  settled,  whether  by 
a  formal  agreement  or  tacit  com- 
pact, that  there  should  be  a  division 
of  political  power  in  a  body  where 
there  was  a  division  of  political 
sentiment.  Lord    Hood,    it    was 
agreed  on,  or  understood,  was  not 
to  bring  forward  in  his  hand  an 
opponent  to  Mr.  Fox ;    nor  Mr. 
Fox  an  opponent  to  Lord  Hood. 
It  may  seem  at  first  sight  paradoxi- 
cal, to  affirm  that  a  mutual  cessa- 
tion  on    the  part  of    these  two 
representatives    of    Westminster, 
from  political  solicitation  and  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  any  candidate 
on  the  present  occasion,  should  be 
considered  as  anywise  inimical  to 
the  freedom  of  election.     That  an 
election   may  be  free,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  contested  ?     And  do  the  rights 
of  electors  consist  in  their  being 
courted  and  cajoled,cntertained,de- 
coratcd  \^nth  theensignsof  party,and 
Dressed  to  vote  tor  this  or  that  can- 
didate, almost  by  a  degree  of  vio- 
lence ?     To  leave  the  electors  en- 
tirely  to  themselves,  and  not  to 
tamper  in  the  least  with  their  sen- 
timents'  and  inclinations,     might 
seem  to  be  the  greatest  homage 
that  could  be  paid  to  freedom.  But 
this  is  one  of  the   numerous  in- 
stances in  which  political  maxims 
are  fallacious,  if  taken  separately 
from  particular  cases  and  circum- 
stances. A  great  multitude  of  peo- 
ple without  agitation,  would  re- 
main an  inert  mass,  incapable  of 
action ;  and  if  left  in' the  hands  of  a 
few  agitators,  who  come  to  assume 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  of  inter- 
ference, are  apt  to  be  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand,  like  cattle  in  a 
fair,  unconscious  of  the  bargains 
jn  consequence  of  which  they  ar^ 


bandied  from  one  hand  to  another. 
Laws  are  but  inanimate  thinga  in 
themselves.  They  depend  for 
their  efficacy  on  the  breath  of  pas- 
sion:— the  Westminster  electors, 
partly  ander  the  inflaence  of  the 
crown,  and  partly  under  that 
of  a  few  great  families,  might 
yet  still  be  called  apon  at  stated 
periods  by  those  parties,  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction,  to  me 
their  votes  in  elections ;  but  their 
right  of  voting  would,  in  foot,  be- 
come merely  nominal,  and  a  mere 
potentiality,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools;  instead  of  a 
habit.  It  is  farther  to  be:  consi- 
dered, that  such  an  election  as'that 
of  Westminster  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  a  considerable  expense. 
From  the  inveterate*  influ^noet 
therefore,  of  the  parties  just  men- 
tioned, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
expense  of  opposing  it  even  in  the 
purest  manner  on  the  other,  ~'tha 
elections  of  Westminster  were  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  mere  farce ; 
and  this  farce  seemed  in  June 
1790  to  have  been  begun* 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  is  justly,  re- 
nowned for  the  independence  and 
consistency  of  his  public  character 
and  conduct,  tlie  manly  vigour  of 
his  political,  and  the  subtlety  as  well 
as,  on  the  whole,  the  soundness. of 
his  writings  on  the  subjects  of  phU 
lology  and  universal  grammar*  To 
this  gentlemen  the  passivity  of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  Hood  in  the  present 
election,  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
coalition :  a  political  collusion  for 
the  purpose  of  monopolizing  to 
themselves  the  suffrages  of  .West- 
minster. On  the  morning  of  the 
election  (June  16, 1790)  thefpllow- 
ing  address  was  circulated  to:  the 
electors  of  Westminster  by.  Mr* 
Tooke,  and  a  poll  demanded :— r 

"  Gentlemen^ 
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<<  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  my 
duty  on  tlie  present  occasion  to 
solicit  your  votes,  to  represent  you 
in  the  ensuing  parliament. 

"  The  evident  junction  of  two 
contending  parties,  in  order  to 
seize  with  an  irresistible  hand  the 
representation  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, and  to  deprive  you  even 
of  that  shadow  of  election  to 
which  they  have  lately  reduced 
you,  calls  aloud  on  every  indepen- 
dent mind  to  frustrate  such  at- 
tempts^  and  makes  me,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  a  candidate. 

**  I  do  not  solicit  your  favour ; 
but  I  invite  you,  and  afford  you 
an  opportunity  to  do  yourselves 
justice*  and  to  give  an  example 
(which  was  never  more  necessary) 
against  the  prevailing  and  destruc- 
tive spirit  of  personal  party*  which 
has  nearly  extinguished  all  national 
and  public  principle. 

^*  The  enormous  sums  expended, 
and  the  infamous  practices  at  the 
two  last  elections  for  Westminster 
(open  bribery,  violence*  perjury, 
and  murder,  with  the  scandalous 
chicane  of  a  tedious,  unfinished, 
and  ineffectual  petition)  are  too 
flagrant  and  notorious  to  be  denied 
or  palliated  by  either  party ;  and 
the  only  refuge  of  each  has  been 
to  shifl  off*  the  criminality  upon 
the  other.  Upon  whom,  and  how 
"wilj  they  shift  off  the  common 
criminality,  equally  heavy  on  them 
both»  that  neither  of  them,  has 
made  even  the  smallest .  attempt 
by  an  easy  parliamentary  and  con- 
stitutional method,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  practices  in  fu- 
ture ? 

<<If  the  revenue  is  threatened 
to  be  defrauded  in  the  smallest 
Article,  law  upon  law,  and  statute 
upon  statute,  are  framed  without 
4elay  or  intermission.     No  right 


of  the  subject,  however  sacred,  f 
but  must  give  way  to  revenue. 
The  country  swarms  with  excise- 
men and  informers*  to  protect  it 
— Conviction— is  sure*  summary* 
speedy.— The  punishment,-*out- 
lawry  and  death.  Where,  amongst 
all  their  hideous  volumes  of  taxes 
and  of  penalties,  can  we  find  one 
singly  solitary  statute  to  guard  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  peo- 
ple, upon  which  alone  all  right  of 
taxation  depends  ? 

<*  Your  late  iiepresentatives  and 
your  two  present  candidates*- have* 
between  them*  given  you  a  com* 
plete  demonstration  that  the  .rights 
of  electors  (even  in  those  very 
few  places  where  any  election  •  yet 
appears  to  remain)  are  left  without 
protection,  and  their  violation 
without  redress.  And  for  a  con- 
duct like  this,  they  who  have  neve 
concurred  in  any  measure  for  the 
public  benefit ;  they  who  have  ne- 
ver concurred  in  any  means  to 
secure  to  you  a  peaceable  and  fair 
election,  afler  all  their  hostilities* 
come  forward  band  in  hand*  with 
the  same  general  and  hacknied 
professions  of  devotion  to  your 
interest*  unblushingly  to  demand 
your  approbation  and  support!      • 

^<  Gentlemen*  throughout  the 
histolry  of  the  world,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  all  personal  par- 
ties and  factions  have  always  been 
found  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
every  free  people;  but.  their  coali« 
tions,  unless  resisted  and  punished 
by  the  public,  certainly  fatal. — I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  am  firmly 
persuaded,  that  there  still  remains 
in  this  country  a  public,  both  able 
and  willing  to  teach  its  govern- 
ment that,  it  has.  other  more  im- 
portant duties  to  perform  besides 
the  levying  of  taxes,  creation  of 
peeragesi  compromising  of  coun- 
ties* 
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ties,  and  arrangement  of  boroughs. 
With  a  perfect  indifierence  for  my 
own  personal  success^  I  gire  you 
this  opportunity  of  commencing 
that  lesson  to  those  in  administra- 
tion, which  it  is  high  time  they 
were  taught.  The.  fair  and  ho« 
nourable  expences  of  an  election 
(and  of  a  petition  too,  if  neces- 
sary) I  will  bear  with  cheerful- 
ness. And  if  by  your  spirited  ex- 
ertions to  do  yourselves  right  (of 
which  I  entertain  no  doubt)  I 
should  be  seated  as  your  represen- 
tative;  whenoTer  you  shall  think 
you  have  found  some  other  person, 
likely  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
station  more  honestly  and  usefully 
to  the  country,  it  shall  without 
hesitation  be  resigned  by  me,  with 
much  ereater  pleasure  than  it  is 
now  solicited.'' 

The  number  of  voters  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  though  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  conclusion  of  the  poll, 
appeared  to  bear  so  great  a  propor- 
tion to  that  of  any  of  the  other  two 
candidates,  that  Mr.  Tooke  thought 
himself  justified  in  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  electors,  to  congratu- 
late them  on  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  liberty  that  yet  remained 
in  the  city  of  Westminster.  While 
the  election  in  England  ran  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  ministerial  party, 
those  in  Scotland  were  pretty 
nearly  divided  between  that  party 
and  the  members  in  opposition  to 
government.  In  this  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
public  spirit,  like  vegetation  in  a 
fresh  soil,  seemed  to  glow  with  the 
greatest  warmth. 

It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  Scottish  nation 
was  anciently  free,  and   that  its 


spirit  in  former  tines  was  kigh 
and  independent.  From  the  pe» 
riod  of  the  union  of  the  British 
crowns  to  that  of  the  l^islatiire8» 
it  degenerated  from  that  maiil^ 
character.  The  sense  of  its  nati- 
ooal  importance  was  miserably  in* 
paired: ... it  even  discovered  •  a 
proneness  to  submission  and  de* 
pendence !  The  Scots  in  general 
were  disposed  to  listen,  with  an 
abject  pliability,  to  the  few  persons 
who  had  the  favour  of  the  aervaota 
of  the  crown.  To  dispute  their 
will,  or  to  oppose  their  purposeSf 
was  accounteo  a  folly,  if  not  a 
crime.  And  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  of  little  or  no  account 
in  the  framing  of  laws,  so  neithar 
could  they  depend,  in  all  cases,  on 
strict  justice  in  their  exeoatioik 
The  court  of  session,  in  what  they 
denominated  their  nobile  cfflemml^f 
affected  and  exercised  a  power  SO" 
perior  to  authorities,  and  superior 
to  statutes.  The  privy  oouocil 
exercised  inquisitorial  powers  evea 
to  the  length  of  torture.  Nobiif 
siness  could  be  brought  into  par* 
liament  that  was  not  first  prepared 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  al- 
ways under  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  The  property,  and  evM 
the  lives  of  the  country-people^ 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  territorial  Lords  oi 
Barons. 

The  union  with  England  did  not 
communicate  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
industry,  and  animated  and  gener- 
ous exertion  all  at  once.  The  ex- 
tension of  roads  through  the  moan- 
tains,  morasses,  rivers,  glens',  and 
chasms  of  the  highlands,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  courts  of  regality, 
or  hereditary  jurisdiction,  boons 

that 


*  The  power  of  deciding,  like  a  jury,  acoordiog  to  their  own  convictions  and 
tentiments. 
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that  were  pressed  by  the  English  heirs :  large  sums  of  money  were 

government  on  the  Scottish  nation  granted  by  parliament  for  the  co««. 

not  a  little  against  its  will,  pre*  struction  of  useful  works  and  the 

pared   the  way  for  the  reign  of  encouragement    of    industry:    a 

liberty,  the   spirit   of  enterprize,  committee  of  parliament  was  ap- 

and  the  introduction  of  general  im-  pointed  for  the   improvement   of 

proveroeqt«    The.  military  genius  the    grand  and   natural  fund   of 

of  th6  Scots  was  called  into  exer-  wealth  in  Scotland,  the  fisheries  : 

tioo  by  the  magnanimity  and  wis-  tlte  wisest  and  most  salutary  acts 

dom  of  the  great  Mr.  Pitt*,  with  for  that  important  end,  passed  by 

brilliant  success.    The  share  they  the  legislature  f :  liberal  subscrip- 

bad  in  a  glorious  war,  roused  them  tions  of  individuals  both  in  England 

to  exertions  in  commerce,  arts,  and  and  Scotland  for  the  same  purpose, 

the  investigation  of  science*    The  were  happily  committed  to  the  di- 

aocient  dress  of  the  H  ighlanders  was  rection  ot  men  of  abilities,  honour, 

jaow  restored :  the  forfeited  estates  and  patriotic  virtue :  enlarged  and 

w<^re  given  back  to  their  natural  liberal,  yet  prudent  and  economical 

plans 

*  The  late  Lord  Chatham. 

t  For  the  institution  of  the  society  for  extending  the  fisheries  and  improving  the 
sto-coasts  of  Britain,  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  enlarged  views  and  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  George    Dempster,  esq.  representative  of  a  district  of  Scotch  burghs  in 
seven  successive  parliaments  ;  during  which  period  he  maintained  the  most  uniform, 
and  noble  consistency  and  propriety  of  conduct.    Disregarding  and  even  rdecting 
the  offers  of  personal  advantages,  he,  kept  a  steady  eye  on  what  he  conceived  to  ]bie 
the  trablic  good ;  and  this  he  constantly  pursued,  *'  with  firm  but  pliant  virtue  i*\ 
yielding  some  points,  in  order  to  gain  others.    Though  oftener  found  in  the  xanka 
of  opposition  than  in  the  train  of  the  ministxT,  he  never  opposed,  and  was  never  aci^ 
cused  or  suspected  of  oppodng  government  from  any  fimtious,  or  otherwise  uni«oitb> 
motives.    No  man  was  more  forward  than  Mr.  Dempster  to  applaud  the  tt^ea* 
sures  of  administration  when  they  appeared  to  deserve  applause,  or  to  atrengtheik 
their  hands  when  they  seemed  to  be  well  eniployed.    It  appears  by  the  accounti^ 
that  we  have  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  immediately  after  tba 
dose  of  the  late  ruinous  war,  Mr.  D.  in  a  review  dTUie  state  of  the  nation,  proposedi 
various  expedients  for  restoring  and  improving  our  finances.    He  was  the  first  wh» 
suggested  the  idea  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  appropriating  1,00(^000/.  a  year 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  National  debt.    He  recommended  a  review  of  our,  re*- 
venue-laws,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  less  b^rthensome   to  commerce  and  trouf  .- 
blesome  to  our  traders  ;  and  called  the  attention  of  the  nation  ts  the  state  of  our 
British  fisheries.    The  ministers  suffered  a  committee  to  be  named  to  inquire  iufKr 
this  last  source  of  national  wealth.    To  that  cotnmittee  it  appeared  that  the  beat, 
way  of  improving  the  fisheries,  was  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  living  nearest, 
the  best  fishing  stations  to  become  fishers  ;  and,  as  it  was  found  that  the  north^^ 
western  coast  of  Scotiand,  though  abounding  with  fiih  and  with  fine  hari>our8,  v^ 
utterly  destitute  of  towns    where  people  might  have  permanent  abodes,  and^  be 
freed  from  tyranny,  and  independent  on  the  caprices  of  Lords,  and  Lairds,,  a  societ|L; 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  that  committee  for  buying  lands,,  and  planting 
towns  in  those  narts.    The  act  of  parliament  incorporating  the  spciet}^.  states  '^  that 
the  building  ot  free  towns,  villages,  harbours^  quaiys,  pieis  ana,fi8lung<-stations  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  north  Britain,  will  greatly  contribute  to>.the  improyen, 
ment  of  fisheries,  agriculture,  manu&ctures,  and  other  useful  objects  of  industry 

in 
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plans  for  the  improrement  of  the  in  parliament ;  and  the  effect  of  all 

nbrthen  fisheries  were    adopted  ;  these  causes  was  heightened  by  the 

and   these    plans    were    pursued  revolution  in  France,  not  yet  an 

with     ardour      and    every     ap«  object  of  aversion  and  horror.    In 

pearance  that  could  justify  a  hope  a  word  there  had  not  been  anjr 

of  success :  frequent  appeals  had  period  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 

been  made  to  the  House  of  Peers,  since  the  Union,  when  so  many 

and  not  in  vain,  against  elections  circumstances  concurred  to  stimu- 

being  carried  by  nominal  and  fie-  late  the  genius,  and  awaken  in  all 

titious  votes  *:  a    convention    of  ranks  an  attention  to  the  aflBurs 

delegates  from    the  royal  burghs  of  the  nation.    The  general  elec- 

persevered,  though  with  due  mode-  tions  in  Scotland  in   1790,  were 

ration,  in  reclaiming  to  the  burghers  materially  influenced  by  this  fer- 

their  ancient  rights,  in  opposition  mentation    in    the    public    mind. 


to  various  usurpations  of  selt-elected  A  greater  opposition  than  ever 

magistrates  :  a  meeting  of  land-  known  in  this  part  of  the  country, 

holders,  as  well  as  of  inhabitants  was  made  to  the  court  candjdsMS^' 

of  towns,  was  held    by    regular  and  also  to  the  vast  and  unbounded 

adjournments,  for  the  purpose  of  influence  of  the  great  landed  pro^ 

obtaining  an  equal  representation  prietors. 

CHAP. 

in  that  part  of  the  kingdom^  in  which  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants  had 
hitherto  proved  a  great  impediment  to  their  active  exertions ;  and  thattheir  being  col- 
lected into  fishing'towns  and  villages,  would  be  the  means  of  forming  a  nniaery  of 
hardy  seamen  for  his  Majesty's  navy,  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom/'  Mr. 
Dempster  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  incorruptable  integrity  of  his  paUk 
conduct  than  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the  b^evoience  of  the  whole  of  Us 
deportment  and  conduct  in  the  intercourses  of  private  life.  And  it  was  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  moral  character  that  he  was  enabled,  though  not  devoted  to  any 
party,  to  render  a  very  great  number  of  services  to  individu^s,  as  well  as  some  oif 
no  small  importance  to  the  public.  He  possessed  good  sense  and  general  knov- 
ledge  ;  and  expressed  his  sentiments  in  an  easy,  fluent,  modest,  and  genUemaii4ike 
manner.  But  in  respect  of  talents  and  accomplishments,  he  had  in  the  Britiili 
senate  many  equals,  and  some  superiors.  To  what  cause  then  was  it  owing,  that 
he  was  always  heard  with  singular  and  almost  unrivalled  attention  ?  The  expres- 
non  of  his  countenance  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  announced  Uie  sincerity  and  senri- 
bility  of  his  heart.  His  character  gave  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  credit  to  |ib 
professions.  Professors  of  Rhetoric,  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Dempster  may  illnstrate 
the  connection  between  eloquence  and  virtue. 

The  dawn  and  rising  of  the  French  Revolution  were  auspicious,  and  hailed  by 
Bfr.  Dempster,  with  many  others,  with  sentiments  of  humane  congratulation.  The 
event  proved  how  erroneously  tbey  judged  of  the  moral  advancement  of  aodety 
and  the  principles  and  passions  of  human  nature.  But  had  a  decided  nM(jo- 
rity  in  the  national  councils  of  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  entertained  the  same  sen- 
timents and  views  with  Mr.  Dempster,  it  might  have  b^n  possible  for  the  two  na- 
tions to  have  lived  in  peace,  good  neighbourhood,  and  mutual  good-will  j  and  In- 
stead of  war  to  have  entered  on  a  career  of  virtuous  emulation. 

*  By  the  creation  of  nominal  and  fictitious  votes,  a  gpreat  predominancy  of  pc^- 
tical  power  in  Scotland  has  been  usurped  by  the  great  fomilies  of  the  nobility  pos- 
sessing extensive  landed  property ;  while  the  consequence  cmT  the  lesser  freeholders 
and  gentry  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  has  been  proportionably  diminished. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

I 

A  new  Parliament.  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Various  observations 
thereon.  Motion  for  the  Papers  relating  to  the  j^air  at  Nootka 
Sound  in  both  Houses.  Neghtived  Motion  for  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  Spanish  Convention  in  both  Houses.  Debates  thereon. 
Motion  carried.  Plan  for  defraying  the  Expences  of  the  Spanish 
Armament.  Impeachment  of  Mr,  Hastings  not  abated  by  a  DissO" 
iution  oj  Parliament.  Petition  of  Mr.  Hastings^  and  Motions  in 
Parliament  for  continuing  the  Session  until  his  Trial  should  be 
brought  to  a  Conclusion.  That  complied  with*  War  in  Indian  Mo-* 
tions  in  Parliament  for  the  Production  of  Papers  relative  to  the 
Attack  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  Lines  of  Travahcore,  Agreed  to* 
Motions  for  censuring  the  War  with  Tippoo.  Negatived.  Resolu* 
tions  approving  the  War.  Agreed  to.  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Negatived.  A  Bill  passed  for  the  Relief  of  the  Protesting 
Catholics.  Motion  for  the  Relief  of  the  Scots  from  the  Test  Act. 
Negatived. 


ANEW  British  parliament  met 
on  the  25th  of  November, 
1790,  when  Mr.  Addington  was 
again  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  House.  On 
the  26th^  his  Majesty  opened  the 
session,  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne;  in  which  he  expressed 
great  satisfactoin  in  informing  the 
parliament  that  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  him 
and  the  court  of  Spain  had  been 
brought  to  an  amicable  termina- 
tion. After  a  declaration  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view 
in  that  transaction,  he  acquainted 
them  that  a  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  a  pacification  between 
Austria  and  the  Porte,  and  that 
he,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies, 
was  now  employing  his  mediation 
for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a 


definitive  treaty  between  those 
powers,  and  of  endeavouring  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dissentions  in  the 
Netherlands.  From  Europe,  and 
the  relations  of  Britain  with  the 
European  nations,  his  -Majesty 
passed  to  the  distant  dependencies 
of  the  British  empire.  He  lamented 
the  interruption  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tranquillity  of  our  In^ 
dian  possessions;  but  informed 
them  that  there  was  a  favourable 
prospect  of  the  contest  there!  beiw 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  successfiR 
conclusion.  And  he  particularly 
called  their  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  province  of  Quebec^  and  re- 
commended it  to  them  to  consider 
of  such  regulations  as  the  present 
circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
province  might  seem  to  require. 

On  the  usual  motion  for  an  ad- 
dressy   which  was   made  by  Mr. 

Mainwaring 
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Mainwaring,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Carew,  Mr.  Fox,  disclaiming  any 
intention  tooppose*  could  not  adopt 
the  principles,  nor  give  his  sanction 
to  all  the  collateral  observations 
advanced  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen who  supported  the  address. 
He  proceeded  to  consider  the  ob- 
ject first  notified  in  his  Majesty's 
speech,  the  Spanish  convention  :— 
He  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  that  the  convention 
was  not  a  fit  matter  for  considera- 
tion on  that  day^  as  the  papers  re- 
lating thereto  were  not  yet  laid 
before  the  House.  He  declared, 
however,  that,  in  his  opinion,  peace 
was  preferable  to  war,  under  almost 
any  circumstances,  and  most  espe- 
cially desirable  for  this  country  in 
the  present  moment.  He  next  of 
course,  adverted  to  what  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands : — It  had  been  stated, 
that  it  was  good  policy  ia  this  coun- 
tnr  to  promote  the  return  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  dominion  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  another  power,  likely  to 
prove  dangerously  inimical  to  this 
country.     He  conceived  that  the 

Sower  alluded  to  must  be  France, 
lut  how  had  France  so  suddenly 
become  a  greater  object  of  terror 
to  us  now  than  at  any  other  period  ? 
The  interference  of  the  French 
nation,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  was  very  little 
to  be~  dreaded.  With  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  general, 
the  interests  of  different  powers 
had  taken  so  new  and  singular  a 
turn,  that  it  was  the  undoubted 
duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  not 
to  overlook  this  circumstance,  but 
to    convert  it  to  the  public  good. 


If  ever  there  was  a  period  when 
this  country  might  pick  and  chuse 
her  allies,  it  was  the  present.  She 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain 
what  number  of  foreign  allies  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  have,  and  then  proceed  im- 
mediately to  form  such  alliances* 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  to  their 
best  judgment  should  appear  ad« 
viseable.  As  to  India,  no  more 
was  intended  than  to  defend  our 
ally  when  attacked:  this  line  of 
conduct  would  meet  with  his  hearty 
approbation.  But  if,  under  the  ' 
pretext  of  a  quarrel  between  two 
native  princes,  our  object  was  to 
obtain  for  ourselves  new  territorial 
acquisitions,  he  should  enter  his 
determined  protest  against  the  in- 
justice of  such  proceedings. 

Mr.  Pitt  admitted,  that  to  vote 
for  the  address  did  not  imply  an 
approbation  of  the  convention  with 
Spain.  On  the  subject  of  foreign 
alliances,  he  said,  his  Majett]^« 
ministers  were  neither  so  idle  nor 
so  inattentive  to  their  duty  as  to 
overlook  any  favourable  Oppoitir- ' 
nities  that  might  occur  for  the  ina^ 
provement  of  former,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  new  treaties.  Aa  to 
the  affairs  of  India,  he  did  not  de- 
termine it  either  just  or  prudent  to 
make  war  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
tending  territory;  but  cOntendied 
that,  in  case  of  a  fortunate  tenuis 
nation  of  the  war,  we  should  have 
a  right  to  demand  a  reasonable  in- 
demnification for  ourselves,  and  tftt 
adequate  compensation  for  our  in^ 
jured  ally. 

On  the  Srd  of  December,  copiei 
of  the  declaration  and  counter- 
declaration,  exchanged  at  Madrid, 
July  24th,  1790  {  and  of  the  con- 
vention with  Spain,  signed  the  28th 

of 
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of  October,  1790,^  together  with 
the  expences  of  the  late  armameot, 
were  presented  to  both  houses  of 
parliament.  On  the  IStb,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  production  of  all 
the  papers  relative  to  the  affair  of 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  ground  that 
culpability  might  be  fixed  where 
it  oughty  if  the  convention  should 
appear  to  be  a  bad  one ;  or  if  a 
good  one,  that  the  House  might  be 
enabled  to  testify  an  approbation, 
which  would  be  valuable  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  minuteness  of  its  in- 
quiry. To  this  motion  it  was  ob- 
jectedy  that  the  production  of  pa- 
pers was  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
that  it  might  be  mischievous,  by 
communicating  negociations  with 
our  allies,  and  with  other  courts^ 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
bring  under  the  public  eye.  '  On  a 
division,  the  numbers  for  the  ques- 
tion were  1345 ;  against  it  258 ;  ma- 
jority 124.  A  similar  motion,  by 
Lor  j  KinnouU,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Yorkshire,  having  men- 
tioned how  little  interruption  tl>e 
dispute  with  Spain  had  occasioned 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  he  was  more 
immediately  acquainted,  from  the 
commercial  situation  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  expatiated  on  the  value 
of  a  connexion  between  this  and 
that  country,  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
on  the  late  negociation  with  the 
court  of  Madrid.  The  principal 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  motion,  were  the  great 
commercial  advantages  likely   to 


accrue  to  Britain  from  die  stipula- 
tions acceded  to  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  whale  fishery  and  the  fiir  trade. 
But  Mr.  Fox  observed,  thiat  m 
this  negociation  the  two  objects 
principally  to  be  considered  wero, 
Ist,  Reparation  for  the  insults  r^ 
ceived.    2ndly,  The  arrangemeRta 
that  had  been  made  for  the  prevtw- 
tion  of  future   disputes.     In*  tlie 
altercation  respecting  the  Falkland 
Islands  in  1771,  reparatioQ  wl»  thp'^ 
only  object  in  view,  and  it. was  ob- 
tained in  its  fullest  extent ;  Spain 
on  that  occasion  agreed  to  place  all 
the  matters  in  dispute' in  tlie  saine 
situation  as  before  the  insult  com^ 
mitted ;  and  she  punctually  fulfilled 
her  agreetnent.    In  that  case  there 
was  a  complete  restoration;  in  the 
present  only  the  declaration  of  a 
disposition    to  '  restoration;    The 
restitution  promised,  appeared  to 
Mr.  Fox,  at  best,  but  incomplete; 
nor,  he  said,  had  even^the  little  that 
was  promised  been  performed.   On 
the  subject  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  prevention  of  future 
disputes,  he  declared  his  opinion, 
that  these  consisted  more  of  con- 
cessions on  our  part  than  that  of 
Spain.      Previously  to   the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  dispute, 
we   had  possessed  and  exercised 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  South  Seas,  without  re- 
striction.   But  the  admission  of  a 
part  only  of  these  rights  was  all  that 
had  been  obtained  oy  the  conven- 
tion.   Formerly,  we  had  claimed 
the  privilege  of  settling  in  any  part 
of  South  or  North-west  America, 
from    which   we    were  not  pre- 
cluded by  previous  preoccupancy. 

Now 
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Now  we  contented  to  the  limita- 
tion of  settling  in  certain  places  on- 
ly, and  even  there  under  various  re- 
strictions. We  were  allowed,  in- 
deed, to  form  colonies  on  any  part 
of  the  western  shores  of  America, 
to  the  northward  of  the  regions 
claimed  by  Spain;  and  to  build 
temporary  huts  on  the  south  of  the 
parts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 
But  the  Spanish  boundaries,  be- 
yond which  such  permissions  were 
granted,  could  not  be  accurately 
defined.  And  as  it  certainly  was 
better  than  vague  claims,  however 
extensive,  his  Majesty's  ministers 
should  have  insisted,  in  the  first 
place ,  on  a  precise  line  of  demark- 
ation,  even  at  the  expence  of  a 
few  leagues  of  country,  from  such 
an  account  as  Spain  herself  might 
chuse  to  give  of  the  limits  of 
her  occupancy.  He  concluded,  on 
the  whole,  that  we  had  retained 
what  was  insignificant  to  ourselves, 
but  resigned  what  was  of  infinite 
consequence  to  Spain.  That  what 
we  had  retained  was  so  vague  and 
undefined,  and  consequently  so  lia- 
ble to  be  again  disputed,  that  we 
had  conceded  much  more  in  point 
of  right  than  we  had  acquired  in 
point  of  security. 

Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  in  the 
controversy  respecting  Falkland 
Islands,  the  minister  of  the  time 
had  indeed  obtained  a  reparation 
for  the  injury  received,  but  left 
the  claim  of  right  unsettled.  On 
the  present  occasion,  we  had  gained 
all  that  could  have  been  expected 
on  the  point  of  restitution,  as  the 
Spanish  court  had  expressly  pro- 
mised to  restore  the  lands  of  which 
we  had  been  dispossessedyby  the  first 
.article  of  the  convention ;  and  our 
claim  of  right  was  acknowledged 
and  adjusted  by  the  articles  second 


and  third.  But  it  had  been  uiA 
that  the  other  articles  were  replete^ 
net  with  acquisitions  but  conces^ 
sions;  In  answer  to  this  allegation^ 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  we  had  not 
perhaps  acquired  new  rights,  but 
certainly  obtained  new  advant9ges« 
We  had  a  right  before  to  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  and  a  right 
to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean,  >tt 
well  as  to  trade  on  the  coasts  of  any 
part  of  North-west  America;  Tho89 
rights  however  had  been  disputed 
and  resisted ;  but  by  the  conv^ 
tion  were  now  secured  to  iiii 
Whenever  a  concession  was  made 
on  our  part,  a  stipulation  equally 
favourable  to  us  had  been  made 
by  Spain.  As  to  the  line  of  de* 
markation,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
judged  most  expedient  to  leave  that 
undefined,  which  it  was  impossibly 
at  the  present  moment,  with  suC* 
ficient  accuracy,  to  determine. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversa* 
tion  which  took  place  with  Spaing 
several  observations  were  made 
respecting  the  extensions  of  the 
British  navigation  and  commerce. 
It  did  not  appear  to  Sir  William 
Pultney,  that  the  commercial  ad« 
vantages  gained  by  the  convention 
were  of  such  importance  as  by  some 
gentlemen  had  been  stated.  The 
trade  in  furs,  he  said,  could  not  be 
very  productive.  The  price  of  the 
commodity  might  be  at  first  ver^ 
considerable,  but  its  value  would 
soon  decrease;  nor  was  Nootka 
the  only  quarter  from  whence  this' 
commodity  might  be  derived; 
From  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
trade  in  the  Southern  Seas  with 
that  in  Greenland,  he  contended 
that  the  superiority  in  every  rea|ioct 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Yet 
the  southern  whale  fishery,  which 
had  become  a  favourite  adventure 
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with  administration,  wJEut  not  sup- 
ported without  a  bounty  amounting 
to  no  less  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
produce  of  the  whole. 

To  the  intescourses  of  commerce 
which  we  had  lately  maintained  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  which  would 
be  further  promoted  by  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Montague  ascribed 
rheiate improvements  in  navigation. 
He  compared  the  difficulties  which 
lord  Anson  experienced  in  that 
navigation  with  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  effected  by  modern  navi- 
gators. The  whale-fishery  trade, 
he  observed y  was  beginning  to  be 
transferred  from  the  North  to  the 
South  Seas:  and  while  the  number 
of  ships  sent  to  the  one  had  of  late 
years  decreased,  that  sent  to  the 
other  had  increased  in  proportion. 
As  to  the  bounty  given,  it  might  be 
considered  merely  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  navigation.  The  address  to 
his  majesty  on  the  convention  with 
Spain,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
124.— Ayes  247-    Noes  123. 

An  address  to  his  nrajesty  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
and  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Glas- 
gow. 

Lord  Rawdon,  from  the  eulo- 
giums  which  had  appeared  in  the 
ministerial  newspapers  on  the  king 
of  Sweden,  accompanied  with  in- 
sinuations of  the  policy  of  support- 
ing him,  and  from  the  evasive  an- 
swers given  by  nsinisters  when 
questioned  on  that  subject,  sus- 
pected that  the  fleet  was  destined 
to  the  Baltic,  while  we  were  bully- 
ing Spain,  by  whom  no  real  insult 
had  been  offered  to  this  country. 
His  iordslup  therefore  moved  the 
previous  question ;  which  motion 
was  supported  by  lord  Porchester. 

Vol.  XXXIII. 


The  marquis  of  Lansdown  was 
struck  with  astonishment  to  under- 
stand that  ministers  withheld  any 
papers  from  the  public  eye  that 
might  reasonably  be  called  for.  Thei 
old  system  of  administration  seemed 
to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  new 
and  dangerous  one  substituted  in  its 
stead.  With  regard  to  the  negoci*^ 
alien  and  convention  now  beforef 
the  House,  his  lordship  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  whole,  from 
first  to  last.  The  Spanish  nation[ 
had  a  right  to  all  the  coast  on  which 
Nootka  is  situated,  acknowledged 
so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizia- 
beth.  The  project  of  a  settlement 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica was  formed  by  lord  Sand-' 
wich ;  but  that  minister,  on  mature 
deliberation,  thought  proper  to  ad- 
here to  the  long-established  system^ 
and  for  the  wisest  reasons.  He  well 
knew  that  the  treasures  of  Me'xico 
and  Peru  found  their  way  to  Eng- 
land through  the  medium  of  Cadiz. 
The  golden  harvest  of  Pptosi  was 
exchanged  for  the  manufactures. of 
England :  a  treasure  still  greater. 
The  marquis  then  traced  the  late 
dispute  with  Spain  to  its  origin.  A 
few  young  men,  whom  he  should 
call  men  of  letters,  for  merchants 
they  certainly  were  not,  were  de- 
termined to  make  discoveries ;  and 
they  happened  to  fall  in  with  Noot^ 
ka  Sound.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out 
under  captain  Meares,  which  was 
to  be  joined  by  two  others,  to  be 
also  under  his  command,  from  In- 
dia. This  commodore  (Meares) 
had  a  code  of  orders  to  treat  every '. 
person  well,  natives  as  well  as  Eu- 
ropeans :  but  if  any  of  them  should 
give  offence,  they  were  to  be  car- 
ried to  Bengal,  and  there  tried  by  a 
court  of  admiralty;  though  there 
never  had  been  such  a  court  at  that 
Q  place, 
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place,  Bor  ever  coold  be,  oo  a  legal 
fooodatioD.  Tbe  whole  of  tha 
nigfatj  scbeme  was  froKrated  br 
tbe  jealoQST  of  tbe  Spaniards.  Mi- 
nUteri  haiTreccune  to  oegodatiorL. 
TbU  ia  the  first  injtarce  LavJig 
failed,  recoane  traj  had  to  the 
force  of  tbe  coootrj.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Eorooe,  Spaia  felt  her 
ioferioritj,  aod,  though  with  great 
reloctaocef  was  obliged  to  sobaut. 
Bat  could  it  be  suppoied  that  the 
wouod  was  perfectly  healed?  Or 
that  it  would  not  rankle  again  in 
tbe  breast  of  a  nation  which  enur- 
tained  sach  high  notions  of  ho- 
nour I  Administration,  the  marquis 
obsenredy  bad  had  it  in  their  power 
to  bate  exhibited  a  glorioos  ex- 
ample of  moderation  and  magna* 
nimitj  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fu- 
ture ages.  **  We  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  jour  present  situation. 
Tour  neighbour's  house  is  on  fire, 
and  cannot  assist  you:  Yoors  is 
likely  to  catch  the  flames:  We 
will  forget  old  injuries ;  and  as  you 
diow  a  disposition  to  negociate,  we 
will  not  attack  either  of  you.** 
This  language  said  the  marquis, 
would  have  rivetted  tbe  French  to 
OS  for  ever;  and  done  more  to- 
wards a  dissolution  of  the  fsmilr- 
compact  than  the  most  successnil 
war  that  could  have  possibly  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  true,  that,  by  the  third 
article  in  the  Convention,  it  was 
agreed,  '<  that  the  respective  sub- 
jects of  either  crown  shall  not  be 
disturbed  either  in  navigating  or 
carrying  on  the  fisheries  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean/'  Was  this  new  ?  Or 
was  it  not  as  old  as  the  oldest  laws 
that  established  the  right  of  free 
navigation  ?  But  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
oient,  this  to  have  been  a  point 
newly  gained^  laordertoeitidriish 


a  fiibery  to  any  valnabk  extent, 
there  most  be  a  continual  pcaee. 
In  war,  a  strong  force  nmsft  be  kent 
op,  at  a  greater  expenoe  than  coold 
be  made  up  by  ail  the  profits  of  tbe 
trade.  The  expence  of  the  preMM 
armament  and  negociatiom»  he  as- 
serted, exceeded,  by  far,  aU  the 
profiu  that  would  be  obtained  by 
this  nation  in  forty  ycnrk  And 
what  security  had  we  thai  Spaia 
would  not  take  a  fiivoorable  oppor- 
tonity  to  avenge  her  intnhed  h^ 
nour  ( tar  it  had  been  inanIled),rti3Ht 
asudden  blow  in  the  Pacific  Oena^ 
and  at  once  deprive  oa  of  aU  the 
ships  axid  seamen  employed  in  the 
fisheries  ?  With  regard  to  the  inl 
and  second  articles,  by  which  die 
harbour  of  Xootka,  landsy  hnld- 
ings,  vessels,  and  merchandii^  apa 
to  be  restored,  he  sobmitted  to  dtt 
House,  whether  it  was  either 
ticable  or  likely  to  be  pri 
this  nation  to  attempt  an 
meni  to  many  thousand  _^ 
distant  from  this  conntiy  i  It 
well  known  what  vast  expenen  had 
been  incurred  by  the  estaWishinaMt* 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgu;  and 
also  how  unprofitable  both  tfaoae 
projects  had  been.  But  thia  WM 
not  allj  we  had,  a|  an  immense  ex- 
pence,  established  the  same  nAt 
for  all  the  nations  on  tbe  hce  of  UM 
earth  as  for  ourselves.  The  Boa- 
sians  and  the  Americans  we  fiMvd 
there ;  and  there,  if  th^  plcnsedj 
they  would  continue.  The  reaoft 
of  f^  that  he  bed  been  emd^lcd  to 
learn  on  the  whole  subject*  was^ 
that  no  national  benefit  coold  pos- 
sibly arise  from  the  present  conven* 
tion,  afier  all  the  risk  and  expence 
we  had  incurred,  that  m^t  not 
have  been  derived  from  nesooah 
tion  without  it.  Tbe  marquis  now 
retened  the  picturei  and  rcekeaed 
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up  the  eneviies  that  we  had  made 
by  the  insolence,  or  by  the  xm» 
sleadine98  and  selfishness  of  our 
conduct : --France,  Spain,  Russia, 
and  Sweden.  Denmark  would 
probably  accede  to  the  general 
coofederacy  in  the  north.  Thus  all 
our  weight  was  lost  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Look  now  into  the 
Medtterraneao.  Portugal  was  in 
difg^t  at  the  treaty  with  France, 
wfaidi^  was  an  actual  infringeroeAt 
of  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  and  it  was 
weU  known  that,  to  case  a  war  had 
takea  place,  Yentce  and  Naple» 
were  ready  to  have  joined  the 
Spaniards.  For  these  reasons,  be 
sfaoukl  certainly  vote  lor  the  pre* 
vioua  question. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  his  first,  or 
laaideD  apeecb  in  the  House  of 
Feers,  replied  to  the  marquis  of 
LaodsdawB.  He  contrasted  the 
situatioD  and  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
taia  al  preseat  with  her  situatton 
and  conduct  at  the  oonclusio»  of 
the  American  war.  At  tibat  period 
we  relinquished  our  colonies  in  the 
east;  but  now  we  had  entered  on 
a  new  and  glorious  career  of  colo- 
nrsationr  and  commerce  on  the  west 
side  of  North  America.  The  pre- 
seat was.  a  proud  day  indeed,  said 
his  iMdslip,  when  compared  with 
tiHtt  oil  which  America  was  nego- 
ciated  away  from  this  country  for 
evev*.  He  insisted,  that  by  the 
oenvtentmi  with  Spain,  the  honour 
«£  the  British  flag  had  been  vindi- 
catM^  the  rights  of  private  citiaeas 
pnaemd;  and  the  glory  e^  the  Bri.. 
tirii  aume  established  by  the  wis^ 
deai  and  energy  of  his  majesty  V 
■riaiBttM,  witiiieat  shedding  a  drop' 


of  blood,  oirer  M  the  woxid.  As 
an  these  points  bad  been  gained  ti^ 
the  convention,  it  was  needlesa  to 
call  fbr  papers ;  which,  if  produc- 
ed, could  neither  illustrate,  nor  any 
way  tend  to  promote  the  advan- 
tage or  safety  of  the  country. 

The  mar^ui^  of  Landsdown,  dia* 
dfllning  to  take  notice  of  the  trl*. 
umphant  contrast  between  formed 
and  present  mtnistera,  confined 
himself  to  one  important  coBsicto^ 
ration  which  arose  oat  of  the  quea» 
tion  before  ^en»,  and  still  p»MeA 
upon  his  attention.  He  hcM  it  aa 
an  incontrovertible  maxim  tt»  thai 
politics  and  politicalcoastitat|ba  of 
thid^  country,  that  the  exeieutivie 
government  diould  be  strotigv  tiMM( 
the  legislative  govermnenn  shouM 
also-  be  strong;  and'  that  whereveff 
the  former  ceased  fo  be  responnbte^ 
to  the  hitter  for  alK  their  actionr 
and  motives  of  action,  and  for  the 
means  by  which  they  aceompUsh^- 
their  meastures,  par^EimeDts  w^tm 
at  an  end.  The  previdus  question 
being  pot,  was  negatived^  aiid'  the 
address  carried  by  a  itojority  of 
4S.— Contenta  30.    Not-eontienia 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December 
Mr.  Pitt  siUMnitted  to  the  House  of^ 
Commons,  in  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  a  plan  for  defraying^ 
the  expenoes  of  the  late  armament;: 
with  tne  additional  expence  of  tm 
inereased' numbeir  of  setoien  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  yeal^> 
mori^  than  were  voted  fbr  theias^ 

Byasttttementofpartieularartielali 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  tkt 
wholh  sum  to  be  provided  fbr,  waa 
SflSi^fiGOL    The  committee  w^re^ 


*  Tl^i;  p^Bi»  of  1789  war  ipade  1^  lord  Landftdbwn,  at  that  timt  prime  itfiniMM^ 
laaHad*  By  thU  peace  we  cemi  Aioerica  to  the  eoloj^kte;  aid  oB^taiaed^  flMi 
Mac^tfaauwlfchiitlfii  offalfnMtf^eac  Wlist  laahtHUnde^ 
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to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  de- 
fraying an  expenditure  of  such 
magnitude  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  usual  expenditure  of 
the  year. 

The  first  resource  he  should  sug* 
gest  to  the  committee,  was  one 
which,  if  his  proposition  were  ap- 
proved, would  raise  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  sum  wanted. 
This  resource  was  the  balance  of 
the  issues  of  public  money  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  which  had  accu- 
mulatea  from  unpaid  dividends  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  was  evident,  that  those  who 
were  employed  as  mere  agents,  had 
no  riglit  whatever  to  hold  a  greater 
balance  in  their  hands  than  might 
be  sufiBcient  to  answer  every  de- 
mand which  could  in  all  probability 
be  made  upon  them.  The  bank 
stood  in  the  situation  of  an  agent 
to  the  public,  and  for  their  agency 
they  had  a  considerable  allowance, 
and  were  not  entitled  to  any  indi- 
rect profit  from  a  balance  to  be 
left  in  their  possession,  greater  than 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
which  might  be  made  upon  them. 
This  principle  was  adopted  in 
all  the  subordinate  offices  under 
government;  and  the  Bank  consi- 
dered themselves  in  the  same  light : 
there  was  not,  therefore,  a  pre- 
tjence  that  the  balance  should  be 
appropriated  to  their  purposes. 
On  the  clearest  principles  of  pru* 
dence,  of  justice,  of  good  faith, 
and  of  economy,  the  public  had  a 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
balance,  which  arose  from  the  pub- 
lic issues  :  these  issues  he  stated  to 
be  8,OPO,OOOZ.  per  annuo),  in  quar- 
terly payments ;  and  that  the  ba- 
lance remaining  from  what  was  un- 
paid, was,  in  its  present  state,  avail- 
able to  no  one.   His  object  waS|  to 


make  it'  available  to  the  public,  and 
to  give  the  creditor  equal  security, 
whenever    a    demand    might    be 
made,   in    the   consolidated  fund* 
He  stated  that,  by  the  yearly  ac« 
counts  of  the  Bank,  it  appeared 
that  the  balance  of  these  unpaid 
issues  had  been  uniformly  increai- 
ing  from    the   year    1727    to  the 
making  up   of  the  last  accouott. 
In  the  year  1727,  the  balance  was 
43,000/.— in  1774,  it  had  amounted 
to  292,000/.— in  1775,  it  decreased 
8,000/.    and    was    284,000/. —411 
1786,  it  was  314,000/.  and  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  last 
amount  was  made  up,  it  rose  t0 
547,000/.     From  this  sUtement^  it' 
must  appear  that  the  growing  in-' 
crease  had  overbalanced  demaods 
on  arrears,   the  rational  result -of< 
which   was,   that  there  existed 'a 
considerable  floating  balance,  mofe' 
than  sufficient  for  current  demandf,' 
and  the  discharge  of  every  *mo*' 
bable  demand  for  arrears.     The 
increase  had  been,  from  the  jta 
1763,  with  a  single  exception,  in-»- 
variable  to  the  present  time.    -Mr.- 
Pitt  mentioned  the  readiness  of  the- 
Bank  to  communicate  every  inCbr- 
mation,  and  read  a  letter  from  the 
Bank,  stating  their  cash  accounts, 
made  up  to  the  12th  of  October'; 
by   which   it   appeared   that  the 
floating  balance  was  at  thattime> 
660,000/.    There    were    no   jvmV 
grounds  to  believe  that  this  wduld- 
not    continue    to    increase. '  The* 
public  might,  with  perfect  sifety^ 
to  the  creditors,  avail  themsehres- 
of  this  dead  balance,    subjecting? 
themselves  to  all  demands.    It  was* 
his  intention  to  propose  the  tak-: 
ing,    for    public    use,    500,000/., 
making  the  consolidated  fund  an« 
swerable ;  160,000/.  would  then  be 
left  for  the  current  service 'of;  the 

year. 
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.yaary  atid  for  the  diddiarge  of  every 
,old  arrear  which  might  be  demand- 
ed.   The  security  for  the  whole 
.would  prove  equal,  as  the  consoli- 
,dated  nind  would  be  the  security, 
,by   which  means,  every  creditor 
.would  still  be  paid  on  demand,  and 
^the  only  difference  be,   that  the 
country,  would  have  the  perpetual 
JoaOy  without  interest,  of  JoO,000^ 
which  otherwise  would  remain  use- 
lets.    Mr.  Pitt  then  stated  the  fol- 
lowing precedents,  the  two  first  of 
•which  he  considered  as  analogous, 
and  the  last  as  a  precedent  in  point. 
•v{ii  the  year  1726,  by  a  statute  g^ 
George  the  First,  a  sum  provided 
for  what  was  termed  the  banker's 
debtf  was  carried  to  the   sinking 
iund,  which  was  made  answerable 
for  all  demands*.   In  1778,  by  the 
,  ISlhc^ the  present  King,  the  divi- 
tdoftda    uncliiimed    on.  what    was 
.termed  the  produce. of  the  two- 
;seTeiith8,  was  carried  to  the  agg^e^ 
gate-fund,  which  was  made  answei^ 
able ;   and  by  the  12th  oi?  George 
.the  Second,  the  Accountant  Gene- 
ral of  the  court  of  Chancery  deli- 
vered, to  the  sinking  fund  the  ba- 
lance in  his  hands,  and  the  sinking 
fund  was  made  responsible.— His 
next  object  was  to  propose  such 
temporary  taxes  as  might,    in  a 
short  time,  produce  a  discharge  of 
the  whole  in  a  single  year ;  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  find  the  means 
-  to  discharge,  in  the  first  year,  inde- 
pendent   of   the  interest   on  the 
•whole  sum,  800,000/.  of  the  capi- 
taL     He  was  confident  that  every 
' member  in  the  House  would  be 
.equally  desirous  with  him  in  show- 
ing such  a  proof  of  British  re- 
source.    It  was  his   intention  to 
propose  the  continuance  of  all  the 
taxes  for  the  second  year,  and,  on 
ihe  entrance  into  it,  to  discbarge 


the  interest  of  the  rejooaiildi&r  of  the 
capital,  and  an^additiOBali00,00QL 
The  sum  which  he  propc»ed  to  ap* 
•propriate  from  the  balance  of  the 
unpaid  issues  of  500,000/.  and  the 
two  payments  of  BWfiOOL  would 
form  a  discharge  of  more  than  half 
the  capital  in  Uie  two  first  years'; 
after  which  part  of  the  taxes  might 
be  taken  dBT,  and  the  others  left  to 
dischargethe  reimaining2,000,000/<, 
which  could  be  efiPect^  in  the  two 
subsequent  yealirs,  making  a  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  capital  in 
lour  years.  He  was  sure  that  the 
committee  would  see  at  once  that 
the  advantages  resulting  from  thia 
scheme,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
would  overbalance^  cotnparativelv^ 
the  temporary  burdens  which  wooM 
jn  conslequence  be  sustained.  It 
was  his  intention  to  place  the  taxes 
which  he  should  propose,  upon  H 
few.  substantial  articles;  which 
would  render  them  effectual  and 
impartial.  The  first  tax  which  )ie 
should  propose  would  be  upon  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  that 
of  sugar,  which  now  paid,  a  duty  of 
12«.  ifd.  per  hundred  weight,  tol 
which  he  should  propose  an  addi- 
tion of  2<.  8^.  which  would  raise 
241,000/*  -And  on  this  article  he 
conceived  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion against  a  temporary  tax  :  ia* 
deed  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  it,  since,  had  a  war 
taken  place,  the  rise  on  the  article 
would  have  been  greater  than  the 
present  tax  would  occasion  it  to  be. 
The  second  tax  was  on  spirits; 
which  he  considered  as  not  likely  to 
be  evaded,  when  laid  on  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  a  slight  degree.  ^  Bri- 
tish spirits  were  now  taxed,  in  the 
wash,  6d,  per  gallon ;  brandy  5^.  and 
rum  is.  He  proposed  an  addition  of 
one-sixth,  which  would  produce  on 
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Toul  OB  spfiriU   ...^.240,000 

Hie  tax  on  malt  he  proposed 
Snt  the  tvo  last  yean  only ;  an  ad- 
dkional  doty  c»  Sd,  per  bushri, 
woald  produce  122,000/.  The 
next  he  proposed  vas  a  tax  ob  as- 
aeased  taxes,  excepting  the  eons- 
asulation  and  land  taxes.  Under 
thb  deacriptioa  came  the  window, 
bouse,  horse,  and  all  assessed  taxes. 
He  proposed  an  addition  of  ten 
per  ceik^  which  would  produce 
IQOJOOOL  Mr.  Pitt  next  proposed 
a  doable  tax  on  game-keepers,  and 
IB  additional  one-third  tax  od  li- 
cences. This  be  took  at  95,0002. 
Hare,  he  said,  he  should  end  with 
those  taxes  which  he  proposed  as 
temporary :  the  toul  produce  of 
which  he  would  set  in  one  view,  by 
B  recapitulation : — 

Sugar  £.24\fi00 

Bntiah  spirits 86.000 

Brandy    87^)00 

Bum    67,000 

Malt    122,000 

Assessed  taxes   100,000 

Game  licences    25,000 


that  there 
pruiciple  of  this  tax.  Bad 
his  iBtentioB  lo 


is  the 


to 


je.728,000 


This,  he  observed,  was  not  a 
•ufficient  sum  for  the  purposes 
which  he  had  stated;  but  he  had 
who  to  propose  to  the  committee, 
a  tax  wkich  would  render  it  amply 
sufficient,  and  have  a  residue  for 
Bther  purposes.  What  he  was  about 
now  to  mention,  be  intended  to  pro- 
pose as  a  permanent  tax.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  receipts  were  already 
taxed ;  but  it  vas  notorious  that 
great  fraud  was  practised*  and  the 


more 
to  find 
Bad    by  not 

atages  to  render  tbe  tax  tm 

more  progressive  finoas  (he 

to  the  l^her    saau.    flia 

would  go  to  the  preventiBO 

present  freqaest   ie4BainBg 

from  difGn^ent  bankefi,  wlueh 

a  material  injniy  to  the  tax  aa 

of  exchange.  UewooldBBty 

ever*  at  present, 

detail  of  this  scheme,  aa  iia 

and    importance    reqwred 

time  for  discussion  than  it  hmk  yat 

received.  He  entertained  the 

aanguine  hopes  that  the 

to   the  revenue,  in 

of  this  project,  would 

more  than  900,0001.  per 

Ho  meant  to  give  sufficient 

of  the  day  on  which  be  wooti 

mit  it  to  the  conddentian  of  the 

House  for  a  separate  diaoBBsiaB : 

he  believed,  however,^  that  he  abodU 

not  be  considered  to  take  loo  anek 

upon  this  tax,  by  stating  snfficioBt 

to  insure  a  total,  with  the  taaas 

he  had  before  propoaedy  of  the 

800,000^  whidi  he  set  out  villi 

the  endeavour  to  procure.  IlBiiag 

thus  gone  through  thewi^  and 

means  which   he  conceivad  the 

best  adapted  to  meet  the  cipaaas 

of  the  armament,  he  called  open 

the  zeal  and  fortitude  of  the 

mittee  to  meet  them  {  and 

a  fM  consideration,  they  aheiJd 

appear  to  them  as  they  did  totuas^ 

he  trusted  they  would  adopt  thaa^ 

though  for  a  short  time  the^r  wight 

bear  hard  upon  the  constituenla. 

Should  the  propositioBS  which  ha 

had  offisred,  be  agreed  to  by  tte 
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H6Q8d,  &nd  carried  itato  effect,  the 
coti96l!dated  fund  would  gain  htk 
kddition  by  the  500,000/.  from  the 
bank,  and  the  800,000/.  of  the  pro** 
duciB  of  the  first  year,  in  the  sum  of 
1,SOO,000/. ;  which  sutn  he  should 
move  to  be  issued  from  it  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1791 ;  and  as  a 
temporary  resource  for  the  remain- 
der, he  would  propose  the  issuing 
of  1,800,000/.  in  Exchequer  bills, 
which  issuing,  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, would  be  attended  with 
no  inconvenience  for  the  short  time 
during  which  they  were  to  remain 
oat.  Not  thinking  he  had  omitted 
the  statement  of  any  thing  mate- 
ria]»  he  submitted  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced, in  full  reliance  on  the  de- 
cision of  a  House  of  Commons  re- 
presenting a  people  whose  spirit 
was  equal  to  their  resources.  He 
concluded  with  moving,  «  That  the 
stim  of  1 ,300,000/.  be  granted  from 
the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1791." 

Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Sergeant, 
directors  of  the  Bank,  and  others, 
earnestly  contended,  that  to  take 
500,000/.  of  the  deposit  at  the  Bank 
for  the  unpaid  dividends,  was  a 
measure  likely  to  give  a  deep  wound 
to  public  credit.  The  minister 
therefore  consented  to  accept  from 
the  Bank  a  loan  of  the  same  sum, 
ta  long  as  a  floating  balance  to  that 
amount  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  their  cashier. 

The  attention  of  the  House  was 
now  called  to  that  annual  episode, 
the  tridl  of  Mr.  Hastings.  A  ques- 
tion arose.  Whether  an  impeach- 
ment brought  by  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament,  as- 
sembled in  their  own  name,  and  in 
the  name  ot  their  constituents,  did 
not  remain  in  statu  quot  notwith- 
standing the  intervention  of  a  dis- 


dolution  ?  On  the  17th  of  Deteom« 
ber,  in  a  committee  of  the  whol# 
House,   Sir  Peter  Burrell  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  «  That 
it  appears  that  an  impeachment  of 
this  House,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons '  of  Great  Britain  hi  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  in  the  namtf 
of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, against  Warren  Hastings,  Esa. 
late  Governor  Generlil  of  Bengal, 
for  sundry  high  crimes  and  misde^ 
meanors,  is  now  depending."  From 
a  variety  of  constitutional  analogies 
and  precedents,  in  some  instances 
doubtful,  in  others  seemingly  con- 
tradictory, it  was  easy  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  to  raise 
such  a  cloud  of  disputation  and 
wrangling,  as  to  afford  a  plausible 
veil  for  voting  as  they  were  in« 
clined  to  vote.    Mr.  Burke's  mo- 
tion was  carried  without  a  division : 
by  which  ti  veiy  important  prece- 
dent was  clearly  established  in  the 
British*  constitution.     Mr.  Burke 
.  having  gained  this  point,  said,  that 
it  was  not  his  wish  to  give  up  the 
proof  of  a  single  charge  of  all  the 
various  charges  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings :  all  of  which  the  committee  * 
of  managers  were  able  to  substan- 
tiate, if  the  temper  of  the  times, 
the   criminal   impatience    of  too 
many  persons,  and  a  very  culpable 
coramiseriation  of  the  culprit,  would 
permit  them.     But^  as  all  mankind 
must  bend  under  circumstances,  in 
compliance  with  the  unhappy  dis- 
position of  the  times,  he  would  pro- 
pose a  motion  for  the  limitation  of 
the  impeachment.  The  motion  wa6, 
"  that,    in   consideration    of  the 
length  of  time  which  has  already 
elapsed  since  carrying  up  the  im- 
peachmentagainstWarren  Hastings, 
JBsq.  it  appears  to  this  House  to  be 
proper,  for  the  pinrpose  of  obtaining 

substantial 
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iubstantial  j  ustice  with  at  little  delay 
at  possible,  to  proceed  to  no  other 
parts  of  the  said  impeachment  than 
those  on  which  the  managers  of 
the  prosecution  have  already  closed 
their  evidence;  excepting  only 
such  parts  of  the  impeachment  as 
relate  to  the  contracts,  pensions, 
and  allowances/' 

Mr.  Ryder  moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion,  which  contained  the  ex- 
ception, should,  be  omitted.  Mr. 
Jekyl  proposed  a  second  amend- 
ment, viz.  that,  <*  In  consideration 
of  the  length  of  time  which  has 
already  elapsed  since  carryingup  the 
impeachment  now  depending  a- 
gainst  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  the 
House  of  Commons  do  resolve  to 
proceed  no  further  in  this  4>usi- 
ness."  Mr.  Sumner  moved  the 
question  of  adjournment. 
.  On  a  division  of  the  House, 
there  appeared  for  the  adjourn- 
ment, Ayes  26:  Noes  194.  On 
Mr.  Hyder*s  amendment.  Ayes  79 : 
Noes  161.  The  original  question 
was  then  put,  and  carried  without 
a  division. 

The  charge  respecting  contracts, 
pensions,  allowances,  frauds,  and 
extortions,  which  alone  remained 
for  discussion,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
St.  John,  on  the  23rd  of  May:  and 
some  days  were  employed  m  the 
production  of  evidence.  On  the 
27th  of  May,  when  the  court  broke 
up,  Mr.  Loveden  made  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  praying, 
*<  that  his  Majesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  continue  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  until: the  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion has  been  closed,  Mr.  Hastings's 
defence  heard,  and  judgment  finally 
given."     The  arguments  for  this 


motion  were  drawn  from  the  very 
great  hardships  of  delay,  mid  the 
little  inconvenience  that  would 
arise  from  the  parliament's  non« 
sitting  till  the  close  of  the  trial ; 
the  prosecutors  being,  ayowedly, 
withm  a  few  days  of  closing  their 
evidence.  And .  it  was  presumed» 
that  no  great  space  of  time  would 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
reply. 

This  motion  was  strenuouslj  op« 
posed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  as  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown^ 
to  continue  or  prorogue  the  sittings 
of  parliament.  The  Housei  which 
had  just  vindicated  its  own  consti- 
tutional privilege,  by  the  resolii- 
tion  of  the  non-abatement  of  in^ 
peachments,  would  not,  he  hoped, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  en- 
crolich  so  far  on  the  righfis  of  an- 
other branch  of  the  legislature*  as 
to  desire  the  crown  to  coauDit  its 
prerogative  of  prorogation  to  thedUs- 
cretion  of  three  distinct  powers :  to 
the  managers  who  might  extend 
the  prosecution ;  to  the  prisoner 
who  might  prolong  his  defence; 
and  to  the  judges  who  might  pro- 
tract their  judgment. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  the  improprietj 
of  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  an  incroachment  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown :  the  right  of 
advising  the  crown  in  this  matter  as 
well  as  others,  having  been  re- 
peatedly exercised  by  the  House. 
But,  on  a  consideration  of.  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  motion  went 
too  far  in  fixing  the  period^for  the 
sitting  of  narliament, — <<  till  judg- 
ment should  be  pronounced ;  nnd 
instead  of  this,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing amendment:  '^  To  pray  his 
Majesty  not  to  prorogue  parUa- 
ment  before  such  further  progress 
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should  be  made,  as  should  afford 
reasonable  grounds  of  expectatioa 
that  the  trial  might  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  early  in  next  session/' 
This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  144  to  61 ;  and  Mr. 
Loveden's  original  motion  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division.  A  simi- 
lar motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  by  lord  King  ;  which  was 
opposed  on  nearly  the  same 
grounds,  and  met  the  same  fate. 

The  managers  having  closed 
their  case  on  the  30th  of  May,  Mr. 
Hastings,  though  he  could  not  now 
expect  an  opportunity  of.  bringing 
his  defence  before  the  court  dur« 
ing  the  present  session,  begged  to 
be  allowed  one  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  what  he  deemed  of 
importance  respecting  the  further 
progress  of  tlie  trial.  This  request, 
without  any  opposition  even  from 
Mr.  Burke,  was  granted  him:  and  on 
Thursday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  he 
delivtered  a  long,  but  not  tedipus 
speech,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  attention,  employ  the  under- 
standing, and  excite  various  emo- 
tions in  the  breasts  of  all  classes  of 
his  hearers:  but  of  none  more 
than  those  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

As  soon  as  the  lords  was  seated 
in  the  court  at  Westminster  Hall, 
lord  Kenyon,  as  Speaker,  about 
half  an  hour  past  twelve  o'clock, 
directed  the  counsel  for  Warren 
Hastings  to  proceed  on  his  de- 
fence. Mr.  Hastings  then  arose, 
and  began  his  speech,  which  he 
read  from  a  manuscript,  and  con- 
tinued to  read  for  about  two  hours ; 
when  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  a 
respite  for  a  few  minutes;  which 
was  granted  him.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  a  little  recovered 
from  extreme  fatigue,  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  concluded  his  speech 


about  four  o'clock.  In  this  masterly 
.composition,  afler  expressing  his 
thankfulness  to  their  lordships  for 
the  allowance  of  one  day  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  session  ;  assur- 
ing them  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, had  the  session  of  parliament 
been  continued  until  a  final  deci- 
sion of  the  trial,  to  bring  a  laboured 
defence  before  them,  applicable  to 
every  allegation  in  the  articles  of 
the  prosecution  ;  shewing  the  diffi- 
culty and  impossibility  of  producing 
all  the  evidence  which  would  be 
necessary  for  such  a  mode  of  de- 
fence ;  and  making  several  obser- 
vations respecting  the  disadvan- 
tages underwhich  he  laboured,  from 
the  complication  of  the  charges 
against  him;  and  the  extension  of  a 
criminal  trial  beyond  the  chances' 
of  duration  in  human  life: — Mr. 
Hastings,  after  these  preliminary 
observations,  declared  to  their 
lordships,  that  he  was  willing  aini 
desirous  to  wave  his  defence  to 
the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  the  Commons  of  England,  and 
to  refer  himself  to  their  lordships 
immediate  judgment,  if  they  should 
be  graciously  pleased  to  proceed  tp . 
immediate  judgment  upon  it.  For 
his  acquittal,  he  trusted  confidently 
to  the  evidence  adduced  by  his  pro- 
secutors themselves  to  make  good 
their  charge ;  being  satisfied  that 
not  one  criminal  allegation  of  the 
charge  had  been  established  against 
him,  and  almost  every  one  refuted 
by  their  own  evidence,  either  by 
the  replies  of  their  oral  witnesses, 
—by  their  written  documents, — or 
their  context,  added  by  the  vigi. 
lance  of  the  counsel  to  the  partial 
and  mutilated  extracts  from  thiem 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
managers.  Their  lordships  would 
try  his  conduct  by  the  evidence 
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which  his  accuMn  had  brought  be- 
fore iheu  ;*-4)ot  by  their  speeches. 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  country, 
he  observed,  aod  he  applauded  aud 
admired  the  motive  and  end  of  it, 
that  the  court  before  wiiich  the 
trial  is  heard,  should  be  open  and 
free  of  accesa  to  the  whole  world. 
But,  my  lords,  baid  lie,  this  cus- 
tom puts  my  fame  and  honour  at 
issue  with  otlier  judgments  than 
your  lordsliips ;  aud  their  judg- 
ments are  formed,  not  like  yours. 
Oik  calm  investigation  and  cool  un- 
biassed wisdom,  deciding  on  the 
evidence  only  which  has  been 
stated.  My  lords,  the  audience 
coDie  with  other  minds,  and  with 
ditlerent  motives.  They  come  to 
hear  the  declamations  of  invective 
and  to  be  amused  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  orators.  Bold  assertions, 
however  unfounded  and  unjust,  are 
believed  by  them  because  they  are 
boldly  made,  and  heard  without  re- 
fuution.  Misled  by  the  arts  of 
eloquence,  they  are  deceived  into 
opinions,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
they  can  either  detect  the  fallacy 
or  perceive  the  imposition.  They 
are  pleased  and  deluded  by  the  ta- 
lents of  the  orator;  and  whatever 
prejudices  he  wishes  to  create  in 
their  minds,  they  of  necessity  re- 
ceive ;  and  after  the  entertainment 
of  the  dav,  depart,  with  their  pas- 
sions innamed,  to  communicate 
their  effects  to  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  general  effect  of  such  declama- 
tions can  fail  to  embitter  my  life 
and  affect  m^  peace  in  society  as 
long  as  the  tnal  lasts,  by  producing 
all  the  ill  consequences  on  the 
public  opinion  of  a  condemna- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hastings  having  by  these  and 
other  arguments  earnestly  solicited 
an  immediate  decision,  proceeded 


to  state  to  their  lordahipa  the  tok 
stance  of  the  genera]  charges  agmit 
him,  so  often  repeated,  and  so 
loudly  proclaimed  at  their  lord- 
ships bar,  and  to  the  poblie.  To 
all  the  charges  he  gave  answen 
brief,  clear,  and  carrying  an  appear* 
ance  of  candour,  truth,  and  a  cos* 
sciousness  not  only  of  innocence^ 
but  of  having  deserved  well  of  Ini 
country. 

Having  made  sundry  observa- 
tions respecting  the  difficulties  be 
had  to  contend  with  in  As 
war  in  India,  he  said,  **  My 
lords,  you  are  now  better  cuk 
bled  to  judge  of  the  dHfieahia 
which  I  had  to  encounter  in  the 
last  war,  than  I  did  suppose  it 
within  possibility  for  your  lord* 
ships  to  be  when  this  trial  cod* 
menced. 

**  Your  lordships  will  feel  for 
the  wants  under  which  I  laboured 
when  I  had  to  contend,  at  onetins^ 
with  all  the  powers  of  India,  ginb* 
bined  with  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  because  your  lordships  haw 
proofs  before  you  in  the  conndl* 
chamber  of  parliament,  that  the  rih 
sources  of  India  are  now  ntterly 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  war 
against  one  native  jpower  who  is 
unassisted  by  any  European  ally. 
We  are  in  alliance  witn  tM  the 
Mahratta  Chiefs,  and  with  the 
Soubadar  of  Deccan,  who  were  in 
the  former  war  confederated  against 
us.  The  government  of  Bengal, 
when  this  war  commenced,  was 
free  from  foreign  and  domestic  em- 
barrassments. The  Nabob  Vizier 
had  completely  liquidated  his  debt, 
and  his  subsidy  was  paid  with  the 
utmost  punctuality.  Benares  af- 
forded the  full  revenue,  which  I 
am  impeached  for  having  procured* 
The  salt,  the  opium,  and  the  huid- 
revcnucs  of  Bengal,  added  to  the 
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lid  J  from  Qade  and  the  Benares 
collections,  produced  annually  to 
the  Company  nearly*  five  millions 
iaar  handrea  thousand  pounds. 

**  But,  my  LfOrds,  so  inadequate 
have  these  resources  proved,  with 
the  addition  of,  the  revenues  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  specie  has  been  transmitted 
from  England  to  India ;  money  has 
been  borrowed  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  credit  at  Bengal ;  and 
Hyder  Btg  Khan,  whom  your 
Lordships  have  heard  of  so  often, 
has  assisted  Lord  Cornwallis  with 
a  loan  of  twenty-two  lacks  of  ru- 
pees.^—I  mention  these  circum- 
stances to  your  Lordships,  to  prove 
thi^  the  resources  of  India  cannot, 
in  time  of  war,  meet  the  expences 
of  India. 

**  Your  Lordships  know  that  I 
could  noii   and  Lord    Cornwallis 
cannot,  d^  what  every  minister  of 
£tig4and  has  done  since  the  revo- 
ItiittOA.    I  could  not  borrow  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  wants  during 
the  kite  war,  and  tax  posterity  to 
pay  the  tntereist  of  my  loans.   The 
resources  to  be  obtained  by  loans, 
those  excepted  for  which  bills  upon 
the  Company  were  granted,  failed 
early  in   my    administration,  and 
will  fail  much  earlier  in  Lord  Corn- 
wailis's,  not  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  that  noble  Lord,  but  be- 
cause the  surplus  resources  of  Ben- 
gal have  not  been  employed  in  li- 
quidating the  debt  contracted  in 
Bengal  during  the  late  war. 

«  Allow  me,  my  Lords,  to  call 
again  to  your  Lordships*  recollec- 
tion the  many  and  the  unprece* 
dented  difficulties  with  which  I  had 
to  contend^  during  the  late  war  in 
India.     Every  measure  of  my  ad- 


ministration WM  c^lcttkted  to  re- 
lieve th6  public  exigencies ;  nor 
can  any  man  in  England  point  out 
other  means  than  those  which  I 
employed,  by  which  the  public 
necessitiescould  have  been  nelieved ; 
yet  I  have  been  four  years  im- 
peached before  your  Lordships  for 
the  several  acts  by  which,  I  pre- 
served, what  the  India  minister  has 
called,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British 
crown !  .    . 

«*  I  have  now  gone  throtigh  the 
examination  both  of  the  general 
and  specific  crimes  which  havebeen 
laid  to  my  charge.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  develope  the  great  and 
commanding  points  of  every  dis- 
thict  article  from  those  which  are 
either  immaterial  in  themselves  or 
which  depended  for  their  recti- 
tude or  criminality  upon  the 
former. 

"  In  this  work  1  have,  in  efiect, 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  compiled 
mass  of  seven  folio  volumes  into 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages :  a  la- 
bour Te(|uiring  months  of  leisure 
to  execute  it  as  it  ought  to  be;  and 
a  length  of  time  proportioned,  not 
to  the  extent  of  the  work,  but  to 
the  degree  of  its  abbreviation. 

*<  I  have  urged  all  that  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  was,  in  my 
judgment  and  recollection,  neces- 
sary to  the  elucidation  of  it ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  something 
may  not  have  been  omitted  whicn 
would  have  rendered  it  more  com^ 
plete ;  something,  the  want  of  which 
may  yet  leave  doubts  on  your 
Lordships'  minds  respecting  parts  of 
my  conduct  detached  from  the 
general  tenor  of  it.  For  this,  and 
for  other  deficiencies  in  this  address, 
I  have  to  beg  your  Lordships  can- 
dour, and  to  plead  the  disadvan- 
tage 
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Uge  of  the  restricted  and  inade- 
quate time,  and  the  infirm  state  of 
body,  under  which  I  have  arranged 
it. 

**  I  most  reluctantlj  press  upon 
TOur  Lordships*  time,  and  shall 
hasten  to  conclude  with  a  few  ge- 
neral observations  upon  the  nature 
of  this  impeachment,  as  it  relates 
to  those  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  moral  qualities  and  cha- 
racters of  all  oaankind. 

"  If  the  tenor  of  a  man's  life 
has  been  invariably  marked  with 
a  disposition  to  puilt,  it  will  be 
a  strong  presumption  against  him, 
in  any  alleged  instance,  that  he 
was  guilty. 

**  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  man's  life  was  such  as 
to  have  obtained  for  him  the  uni- 
versal good-will  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  any  intercourse  in  the  in- 
terested concerns  of  life,  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  as  well  grounded, 
that  lie  was  innocent  ol'  any  par- 
ticular wrong  imputed  to  him,  es- 
pecially if  those  who  are  the  al- 
leged sufferers  by  that  wrong, 
make  no  complaint  against  him. 

**  But  what  shall  be  said  of  com- 
plaints brought  against  a  roan  who 
was  in  trust  for  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  commercial  body  in   the 
world  ;  who  employed  and  directed 
the  services  of  thousands  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  great   official  de- 
partments, and  in  extensive  mili- 
tary operations ;   who   connected 
princes  and  states  by  alliances  with 
his  parent  kingdoms,  and  on  whose 
rule  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
many  millions  depended;    I  say, 
what  shall  be  said  of  complaints 
brought  against  such  a  man,  in  the 
names  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  those 
descriptions  of  men,  who  all  unite 
their  suflragcs  in  his  favour  ?  Such 


complaints,  with  such  a  prenunp* 
tion  against  the  possibility  of  th«r 
truth,  may  have  existed,  but  tbe 
history  of  mankind  cannot  pn>- 
duce  an  instance  of  their  being  n^ 
ceived  on  such  a  foandatioo,  nalSL 
the  late  and  present  Houseof  Cqii^ 
mons  thought  fit  to  creata  one  in 
my  impeachment. 

"  Permit  me,  my  Lorda»  to  re- 
trace the  principal  eveota  in-  the 
public  life  of  that  man  whom  the 
Commons  have  thus  broi^t,  and 
have  kept  so  long,  in  trial  befiiie 
you.  With  the  year  1750  I  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  from  that  aervioel 
have  denved  all  my  official  habits 
and  all  the  knowledge  which  I  not- 
st*ss,  and  all  the  principles  mkh 
were  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  it« 
If  those  principles  were  wroi^»  or 
if  in  the  observance  of  them  1  Iwie 
erred,  great  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  human  infirmity,  wheie 
I  possessed  such  inadequate  mesns 
of  obtaining  a  better  guidance.  Tet 
the  precautions  which  I  invariably 
used,  render  even  this  plea  unne- 
cessary, by  the  references  which 
I  made  to  the  court  of  Diiectoii» 
my  immediate  masters,  of  every 
measure  which  I  have  undertakeni 
with  its  motives  and  objects  mi- 
nutely explained  and  detailed. 

**  For  the  truth  of  this  ass^tion 
I  might  safely  appeal  to  them,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  attest 
it ;  and  the  volumes  both  of  con- 
sultations and  letters  in  their  pos- 
session, prove  that  my  share  of  the 
compilation  exceeds,  beyond  all 
degrees  of  comparison,  that  of  the 
most  laborious  of  my  predecessors, 
not  excepting  even  my  ever  ho- 
noured friend,  Mr.  Henry  Van- 
sittart. 

<*  Nor  was  it  to  them  only  that  I 
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was  tbtis  communicative.  When 
Great  Britain  was  involved  in  a 
complicated  war,  and  their  govern- 
ments in  India  had,  besides  Euro- 
pean enemies,  a  confederacy  of  all 
the  principal  powers  of  India  armed 
against  them,  I  gave  the  then  mi- 
nister of  this  kingdom  constant  in- 
formation of  all  the  measures  which 
I  had  taken,  in  conjunction  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  government,  to 
repel  the  dangers  which  pressed 
us ;  the  motives  and  objects  of 
those  measures ;  the  consequences 
expected  from  them ;  and  the  mea- 
sures I  had  further  in  contempla- 
tion :  and  it  has  since  afforded  me 
more  than  common  pleasure  to  re- 
flect, that  every  successive  letter 
verified  the  expectations  and  the 
promises  of  the  preceding. 

"  If  I  had  given  evidence  in  my 
defence,  I  should  have  called  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  produce  all  my 
letters  in  his  possession.  Those,  and 
my  letters  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
(but  my  letters  to  lord  North,  in  a 
most  striking  manner)  would  have 
shown  how  careful  I  was  to  expose 
all  my  actions  to  their  knowledge, 
and  consequently  how  little  appre- 
hension I  could  have  felt  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  them  that  could 
be  deemed  reprehensible.  In  all 
instances  which  might  have  been 
deemed  of  a  doubtful  nature,  these 
coitimunications  were  virtual  refer- 
ences for  their  sanction,  or  for  their 
future  prohibition.  If  I  received 
neither,  their  silence  was  a  con- 
firmation, and  had  more  than  the 
effect  of  an  order,  since,  with  their 
tacit  approbation  of  them,  I  had 
imposed  upon  myself  the  prior 
obligation  of  my  own  conception 
of  their  propriety.  Were  I,  there- 
fore, for  a  moment,  to  suppose  that 
the  ftcts  with  which  I  am  charged, 


and  which  I  so  communicated  ( for. 
I  communicated  all  to  the  Court  of 
Directors), wereintrinsicallywrong, 
yet  from  such  proofs  it  is  evident 
that  I  thought  them  right ;  and 
therefore  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  them,  as  they  could  affect 
me,  is,  that  they  were  errors  of 
judgment ;  and  even  for  these,  in 
all  instances  where  they  were  re- 
peated, or  the  causes  of  subsequent 
acts  deriving  the  same  quality  from 
them,  the  error,  and  every  blame 
which  could  attach  to  them,  was 
theirs,  who  might  have  corrected 
them  and  did  not. 

<«  In  the  year  1768  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  c:  uncil,  and  eventually 
to  succeed  to  the  government  of 
Madras. 

*<  In  the  year  1771,  when  the 
afiairs  of  their  principal  establish- 
ment were  supposed  to  be  on  the 
decline,  and  to  require  an  unusual 
exertion  of  abilities  and  integrity 
to  retrieve  them,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors made  choice  of  me  for  that 
trust :  and  I  was  by  their  order  re- 
moved from  the  council  of  Fort 
St.  George,  to  the  government  of 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  to  the 
principal  direction  of  all  the  civil, 
military,  commercial,  and  political 
affairs  dependent  on  it. 

*' In  the  year  1773,  I  was  ap- 
pointed, by  an  act  of  parliament^ 
governor-general  of  Bengal  for 
five  years. 

"  In  the  year  1778, 1  was  re-ap- 
pointed by  the  same  authority  for 
one ;  in  1779  for  another ;  in  1781 
for  ten  years ;  and  in  1784*  I  was 
virtually  confirmed  by  that  act 
which  forms  the  present  govern- 
ment for  India. 
<<  In  this  long  period  of  thirteen 
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yean»  andonderBomaoysuccetsive 
appoiotroentot  I  beg  leave  to  call  to 
the  recoUectioD  of  your  lordehipip 
that  whilst  Great  Britain  lost  one 
half  of  iis  empire,  and  doubled  its 
public  debt,  that  government  over 
which  I  presided  was  not  onl^  pre- 
served entire,  but  increased  m  po- 
pulation,  wealth,  agriculture,  and 
commerce ;  and  although  your 
h>rdship8  have  been  told  by  the 
House  of  Commons  that  my  mea- 
sures have  disgraced  and  degraded 
the  British  character  in  India,  I  ap- 
peal to  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind to  confirm  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say :  That  the  British  name 
and  character  never  stood  higher, 
or  were  more  respected  in  India, 
than  when  I  left  it. 

'*  So  much  may  I  say  for  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  my  government. 
For  the  specific  acts  which  have 
contributed  to  produce  it*  it  would 
require  volumes  to  recite  them. 
Shortly  permii  me  to  enumerate 
the  principal  heads  which  compre- 
hend them. 

**  Every  division  of  official  busi- 
ness»  and  every  department  of  go^ 
vemment  which  now  exists  in 
Bengali  with  only  such  exceptions 
as  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
changes  of  authority  enacted  from 
home,  are  of  my  formation. 

**  The  establishment  formed  for 
the  administration  of  the  revenue, 
the  institution  of  the  courts  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  and  its  immediate  de* 
pendencies;  the  form  of  govern- 
aoent  established  for  the  province 
of  Beoarea^  with  all  its  depvendent 
bcapohes  of  revenue*  commerce, 
JHdicsyture,  and  nilkary  defence ; 
tto  wrjTBngffBomU  created  for  the 
subsidv  and  defence  of  the  prewoe 
ff  OlM9>  aveiy.  other  pcditioU  con- 


nexion and  aUianoe  of  the  goreEa* 
ment  of  Benpil,  were  created  |^ 
me,  and  subsist  unchanged,  ov  iC 
changed,  changed  only  (to  oia  the 
words  of  my  noble  and  virtuous 
successor,  applied  to  the  principisa 
of  my  arrangements  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude^  '  with  a  view  la 
strengthen  their  priociplee,  aaA 
render  them  permanent. 

**  Two  great  sources  of  reventte^ 
opium  and  salt,  were  of  nay  onm 
tion ;  the  first,  which  I  am  accusad 
for  not  having  made  more  pvodoo- 
tive,  amounts  at  this  time  jmrif 
to  the  nett  income  of  WOJKOi.  }tlM 
last  (and  all  my  colleagoaa  in  Iko 
council  refused  to  ahaia  with.  Im 
in  the  responsibility  attendant  npr* 
on  a  new  system)  to  the  yeailj^natl 
income  of  above  800,000JL 

<<  To  sum  up  all ;  I  majnUined 
the  provinces  of  ray  immf&te  9An 
niaistratioii  in  a  slate  of  penoa^ 
plenty,  and  security,  wbcMi  qeaiy 
other  member  of  the  Briiisb  e^i- 
pire  was  involved  in  extevnal  inm> 
or  civil  tumult* 

**  In  a  dreadful  season  trffaainn, 
which  visited  all  the  neighboariay 
states  of  India  during,  wen  awH 
cessive  yeara  I  repcesaad  i|  ia  iia 
approach  to  the  eountriea  of  dm 
Bntish  dominion,  and  bj  li^dljfr 
and  continued  regulations,  pieivenl- 
ed  its  return ;  an  act  Utm  kwpl^ 
in  England,  because  it  wanted  Iha 
positive  eSbcta  wbick  alonn:wsbl 
give  it  a  visible.  commisniceciaiM 
but  proved  by  the  grateAd  alekMVi 
lodgments  of  thjosa  whet  wmM 
have  been  the  only  su&mtr  Ip 
such  a  scourge^  lAo,  remeaberiai 
the  effects  oE  a  former  iMMmN 
oFtbiadveadlul^calanilly  (ta-lTlM 
have  made,  their  senan  of  tlie  oklb 
gaAion  which  tb^  ^irnt  to  Aa  fur 
thia  Ueasing  a  vei^^pvinieipn)*  aali* 
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ject  of  many  of  the  testimonialfl 
transmitted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal,, Bahar,  and  Benares. 

**  And  lastly,  I  raised  the  col« 
lectiye  annual  income  of  the  Com- 
pany's posseesions  under  my  admin- 
istration from  three  to  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  not  of  temporary  and 
forced '  exaction,  but  of  an  easy, 
continued,  and  still  existing  pro«- 
duction :  the  surest  evidence  of  a 
good  government,  improving  agri« 
culture,  and  increased  population. 

<<  To  the  Commons  of  England, 
in  vbose  name  I  am  arraigned,  for 
desolating  the  provinces  of  their 
dominion  in  India,  1  dare  to  reply 
that  they  are,  ami  their  represen- 
lativea  annually  persist  in  telling 
them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  tho  states  of  India— It  was  I 
who  made  them  so. 

**  The  valour  of  others  acquired, 
I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  con- 
sistency* to  the  dominion  which, 
you  hold  there:  I  preserved  it: 
I  sent  forth  its  armies  with  an  ef- 
fectual but  oeconomical  hand  thro' 
unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to 
the  support  of  your  other  posses^ 
sions,  to>the  retrieval  of  one  from 
degradation  and  dishonour ;  and  of 
the  other  from  utter  loss  and  sub- 
jection. I  maintained  the  wars 
which  were  of  your  formation,  or 
that  of  others,  not  of  mine :  I  won 
one  member  of  th£  great  Indian 
confederacy  from  it  by  an  act  of 
seasonable  restitution;  with  ano^ 
dier  I  maintained  a  secret  inter- 
course and  converted  him  into  a 
friend :  a  third  I  drew  off  by  di*- 
version  and  negotiation,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  the  instrument  of 
peace.  When  you  cried  out  for 
peace,  and  your  cries  were  heard 
by  those  who  were  the  object  of 
it,  1  resisted  this,  and  every  other 


species  of  counteraction,  by  risiog 
in  my  demands ;  and  accompUshed 
a  peace,  a  lasting,  and  I  hope  an 
everlasting  one,  with  one  great 
state ;  and  I  at  least  afforded  the 
efficient  means  by  which  a  peace, 
if  not  so  durable,  more  seasonable 
at  least,  was  accomplished  with  an- 
other. 

«« I  gave  you  all ;  and  you  have 
rewarded  me  with  confiscation, 
disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeach- 
Bient! 

*<  I  am  above  all  things  desiroifs 
that  your  Lordships  should  cone 
to  an  immediate  decision  upon  the 
evidence  before  you.  But  if  the 
shortness  of  time  should-  prevent 
your  Lordships  from  complying 
with  this' my  earnest  desire,  and  the 
trial  must  of  necessity,  and  to  my 
Unspeakable  sorrow,  be  prolonged 
to  another  session,  Uien,  my  Lords^ 
I  trust  you  will  not  consider  roe 
by  any  thing  I  have  said,  as  pre- 
cluded fi'om  adopting  such  roeana 
of  defence  as  my  counsel  may 
judge  most  advisable  for  my  in- 
terest." 

The  Lords  then  went  back,  in 
the  customary  order  to  their  own 
House ;  where  it  was  moved,  and 
resolved  to  proceed  further  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  se8« 
sion  of  parliament. 

In  the  mean  dme,  while  a  pro* 
secution  protracted  from  year  to 
year,  was  carried  on  against  the 
late  Governor  General,  a  new  war 
broke  out  in  India  which  illustrated 
the  wisdom  and  vigour  that  had  con- 
ducted thelast ;  and  was  the  meanS' 
of  calling  forth  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hastings  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  (^ 
knowing  the  truth,  and  whose  rank 
and  character  excluded  all  ideas  o£ 
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a  posiibility  of  murepresentation. 
Of  the  rise,  progress,  and  tennioa- 
tioD  of  this  war,  we  shall  give  a 
sketch  io  our  Volume  for  1792,  to 
nhich  we  refer  our  readers.  We 
notice  it  in  this  place,  as  it  was 
the  subject  of  some  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  substance 
of  which,  though  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, it  may  be  proper  briefly 
to  state  :— 

Mr.  Hipsley,  on  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember 1790,  moved  **  that  copies 
of  the  correspondence  relative  to 
the  attack  of  Tippco  Sultan  on  the 
lines  of  Travancore,  should  be  laid 
before  the  House.*'  He  stated, 
that  the  Rajali  of  Travancore,  who 
was  our  ally,  had  purchased  the 
forts  of  Cranganore  and  Jacottah 
from  the  Dutch.  Tippoo  Sultan 
objected  to  the  legality  of  this  pur- 
chase, asserting  in  his  own  right  a 
feudal  claim  to  the  forts  in  question, 
as  sovereign  of  Mysore.  The  Ra- 
jah having  peremptorily  refused  to 
relinquish  the  forts,Tippoo  marched 
towards  the  Travancore  lines,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Rajah's  territo* 
ries,  and  commenced  hostilities. 
But  before  we  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Rajahy  we  ought  to  hate 
considered  whether  Tippoo's  claim 
might  not  be  founded  on  law  agree- 
abw  to  the  established  feudal  system 
of  India;  and  whether  the  Rajah 
himself  had  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  entitled  to  our  support. 
The  Rajah  of  Travancore,  he  said, 
had  long  wished  to  obtain  these 
fortSy  and  had  applied  about  two 
years  before  to  sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, then  governor  of  Madras,  for 
permission  to  negotiate  a  purchase. 
But  of  the  measure  proposed,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  expressed  his 
direct  disapprobation.  After  that 
gentleman  had  left  India,  the  Rajah 


wrote  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Holland) 
briefly  observing  that  be  bad  eoai- 
pleted  the  purchase  of  the  forts  of 
Jacottah  and  Cranganore,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  British  govem- 
ment.  It  might  be  fairly  argnedy 
in  defence  of  Tippoo*s  coodocr, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as 
Sultan  of  Mvsore,  to  behold  with 
indifference  the  transfer  of  these 
forts  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  a  meie 
trading  company,  Cranganore  was 
oflittle  importance ,  but  it  asramed 
a  very  different  aspect  in  the  haadt 
of  an  active  ally  to  the  Britiah  go- 
vernment. As  Mr.  Hipalej  ques- 
tioned the  justice,  so  he  also  ques- 
tioned the  policy,  of  the  war.  The 
Malirattas  and  the  Nizam  were  to 
be  our  allies.  In  his  opnoion,  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on 
either.  Could  we  ao  easOj  fergH 
the  general  confederacy  of  1780 
among  the  native  powers  ?  A  eon- 
spiracy  headed  by  the  Nizana  Un- 
self  for  exterminating  the  Britiah 
nation  from  India.  Mr.  Hipslqr 
further  remarked,  that  Tippoo  had 
an  army  of  150,000  men,  a  laige 
corps  of  Europeans  well  oiEcered» 
and  an  admirable  train  of  artillerr. 
He  possessed  a  revenue  of  fire  mil- 
lions, and  could  boast  a  treaaoiy  of 
at  least  eight  or  nine  milliona.  To 
all  this  what  could  we  oppoae^  but 
an  exhausted  treasury  and  a  totter- 
ing credit  ?  Mr.  Hipaley'a  motioD 
was  seconded  by 

Mr.  Francis,  who  aaaerted  the 
impolicy  of  extending  our  territo* 
ries  in  India,  and  of  forming  alli- 
ances with  the  native  princes  of 
that  country. 

Mr.  Dundas  stated,  that  Cranga- 
nore, Jacottah,  and  Cochin,  were 
places  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.    But 
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that  wary  and  politic  people  being 
alarmed  at  the  warlike  preparations 
of  Tippoo,  which  pointed  towards 
the  quarter  in  which  those  posses- 
sions were  situated,  became  desirous 
of  making  over  the  forts  of  Cran- 
ganore  and  Jaccottah  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  our  ally,  that  they  might  thus 
raise  a  barrier  to  Cochin,  their  most 
valuablepossession  on  the  continent 
of  India;  and  thus,  in  effect,  throw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government.  After  the 
purchase  was  complet^ed,  Tippoo 
Sultan  set  iip  a  sort  of  claim  to 
the  forts  in  question,  by  way  of 
obtaining  a  pretext  for  his  hostile 
proceedings*  But  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  the  ambitious 
views  of  TippoO  had  been  mani- 
fested :— he  had,  without  the  least 
provocation,  advanced  with  a  for- 
midable army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Travancore,  in  1788  ;  and  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  retire  to  his 
own  dominions  by  the  spirited  re- 
monstrances of  the  British  govern- 
ment* He  was  considered  in  India 
as  a  restless  tyrant,  ever  bent  on 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and 
keeping  at  all  times  a  jealous  and 
hostile  eye  on  the  British  'govern- 
ment. As  to  the  resources  of 
Tippoo,  however  great  they  might 
be  supposed,  we  had  little  to  ^ar 
on  that  head,  as  our  army  in  India 
was  perhaps  the  finest  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  and  as,  instead  of  support- 
ing a  war  against  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  the  Mahrattas,  all  the  Euro- 
peans and  all  the  native  pov«  ers,  we 
should  contend  with  only  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Fox  trusted  that  a  war  for 
conquest  would  never  be  under- 
taken by  England,  either  in  India 
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or  Europe. — Mr.  Hipsley's  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  opposition. 
On  the  28th  of  February  Mr. 
Hipsley  moved,  that  the  35th  clause 
of  an  act,  made  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  which  dis« 
avowed  all  schemes  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territories  in  India^ 
might  be  read;  and  that  the  1st, 
2nd,  Srd,  4th,  5th,  I^Srd,  and  44th 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  15th  of  April  1782, 
might  be  likewise  read.  These 
being  read  accordingly,  he  quoted 
several  extracts  from  the  corri^s- 
pondence  of  the  government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  the  years  1768, 
1769,  and  1771,  tending  to  prove, 
that  it  would  be  always  our  best 
policy  to  regard  the  Mahrattas  with 
a  distrustful  dread,  and  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  of 
Mysore.  With  regard  to  the 
grounds  of  the  present  war,  the 
question  of  our  interference  was 
stated  to  be  simply  thus :  Whether 
by  an  act  of  guarantee,  exjpressed 
or  implied  in  the  treaty  of  Manga- 
lore,  we  were  bound  to  defend  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  in  those  do- 
minions only  which  he  possessed,  of 
the  date  of  the  engagement,  or  to 
extend  our  protection  to  subse- 
quent acquisitions  made  by  him. 
without  our  consent  or  knowledge  i 
As  it  was  the  first  of  these  cases 
only,  according  to  all  fair  and  rea- 
sonable construction,  that  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  of  Manga- 
lore,  we  were  not  bound  to  take 
part  with  the  Rajah  in  the  present 
contest.  Arguments  were  not  only 
brought  against  the  necessity  of  our 
interference,  but  against  its  justice 
as  well  as  its  political  expediency. 
The  Rajah  was  the  aggressor,  not 
Tippoo.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
animate  the  Mysorean  power,  it 
B  would 
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would  be  our  greatest  wisdom  to  negociation,  it  wai  aiiertadj  was 
support  and  encourage  it;  and  to  impossible.  Sucbanegociationhad 
preserve  it  as  a  useful  barrier  against  been  attempted  at  the  beginnnw 
the  more  formidable  power  of  the  of  the  dispute ;  but  Tlppoo  ba3 
Mahrattas.  In  this  point  of  view,  twice  attacked  the  lines  of  Travan- 
present  success  would  prove  future  core,  daring  the.  very  period  in 
calamitj.  But  whatever  our  inch-  which  his  messengers  were  on  their 
nations,  the  expences  of  our  Indian  way  to  Madras  with  letters,  teeatb- 
war,  it  was  asserted,  would  be  found  ing  pretended  professions  of  peaoeu 
to  exceed  our  resources.  On  the  whole,  it  was  coDtendedi 
It  was  stated,  on  the  other  side,  that  war  was  well  founded  both  ia 
by  the  supporters  of  government,  policy  and  justice, 
that  an  attack  had  actually  been  Mr.  Francis  made  a  seriea  of 
made  by  Tippoo  Sultan  on  the  motions  tending  toGensore  tbepris- 
lines  of  Travaocore;  which,  by  ciples  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent 
the  ueaty  of  Maaealore,  we  were  itsflurther  prosecution:  all  of  wUch 
bound  to  resent.  On  that  ground  were  negatived, 
alone  we  had  entered  on  the  war.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  Mr.  Du* 
The  conduct  of  the  Rajah  had  not  das  read  the  following  rriolntieM ' 
beensuch  as  to  justify  our  desertion  — "  That  it  appears  to  thia  Hooii^ 
of  biro.  But  even  granting  that  that  the  attacks  made  by  Uppo^ 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  our  Sultan  on  the  lines  of  Travaaooi% 
Indian  governors  would  not  have  on  the  29th  December  1789^1  the 
acted  prudently  if  they  had  him  6th  of  March,  and  15th  of  Apnl 
given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Tip-  1790,  were  unwarranted  aad  na- 
poo. The  pretended  claim  of  that  provoked  infractions  of  the  tmilgr 
tyrant  to  the  forts,  was  not  the  real  entered  into  at  Mangalore  on  dtt 
origin  of  the  war.  Had  this  been  10th  of  March  1784.  ' 
the  case,  we  would  certainly  have  **  That  the  conduct  of  the  Go* 
remonstrated  previously  to  any  bos-  vernor  General  of  Bengal,  in  dft- 
tile  preparations.  Instead  of  this,  termining  to  prosecute  with  v^onr 
he  marched  with  150,000  men  to  the  war  against  Tippoo  Sultan*  in 
the  lines  of  Travancore,  before  he  consequence  of  his  attack  on  the 
had  made  the  least  complaint  against  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Traian* 
the  Rajah's  conduct.  His  plea  of  core,  is  highly  meritorious, 
a  prior  claim  was  a  mere  pretext,  **  That  the  treaties  entered  into 
afterwards  set  up,  in  order  to  give  a  with  the  Nizam  on  the  first  of  Jene^ 
colour  of  justice  to  his  ambitious  and  with  the  Mahrattas  on  the  7th 
designs  on  the  Rajah's  dominions,  of  July  1790,  were  wisely  calco* 
By  obtaining  possession  of  Cranga-  lated  to  add  vigour  to  the  operations 
nore  and  Jaccottah,  the  keys  ofTra-  of  war,  and  to  promote  the  fiitoio 
vancore,  he  hoped  to  acquire  the  tranquillity  of  India:  and  that  the 


ability  of   governing    the  whole  faith  of  the    British  nation 

kingdom.    It  must  likewise  be  evi-  pledged  for  the  due  performance  of 

dent,  that  whenever  Tippoo  should  the  engagements  contained  in  th^ 

be  master  of   these  forts,  there  said  treaties." 

would  be  an  end  of  our  own  secu-  The  arguments  which  had  been 

rity  in  the  Carnatic— a  peaceful  advanced  in  the  preceding  dehntef 

both 
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both  for  and  against  the  war,  were 
urged  a  second  thne,  with  yariati*- 
0B8  and  additions ;  but  the  resolu« 
tionv  passed  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  Lord  Porchester  en- 
tered into  a  full  discussion  on  the 
same  subject.  He  severely  cen- 
sured and  condemned  the  whole 
proceedings  of  our  government  in 
Ittdia,  representing  the  war  as  un- 
just m  its  nature,  and  pregnant  with 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Motions  made  by  his  Lordship,  for 
censuring  the  war  and  procuring 
peace  on  moderate  terms,  were  ne- 
gatired  by  a  majority  of  96  to  19. 

Immediately  after  this  discussion, 
Lord, Grenvi lie  made  the  same  mo- 
tions in  approbation  of  the  war,  as 
had  been  previously  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  which  were 
carried  by  a  majority  of  64*  to  12. 
'  The  national  councils  of  Great 
Bricaioi  as  if  they  had  adopted  tlie 
Roman  maxim  and  motto  en  sparing 
the  humble  as  noell  as  subduing  the 
jnroud^f  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  employed  in  considerations  of 
the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  one 
extremity  of  the  empire,  were  oc- 
cupied with  plans  for  the  relief  of  a 
large  portion  of  unhappy  men  and 
women  in  another.  The  idea  of 
abolishing  the  slave  tradein  Britain, 
suggested  first  by  the  society  of 
Quakers,  was  quickly  communi- 
cated to  different  societies  of  men, 
who  united  in  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties for  effecting  that  purpose. 
PCftitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  were  presented  and  agi- 
tated in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
early  as  the  sessions  of  parliament 
1788 :  a  very  fall  and  elaborate  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  was  instituted 

•  Parcere  sulijectis,  et  debellare 


by  the  priyy  council ;  and  a  great 
body  of  evidence  collected  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trade  in  negroes  on  the  African 
coast, — their  passages  thence  to  the 
West  India  islands, — their  treat- 
ment and  condition  in  the  planta- 
tions,— and  the  consequences  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from 
an  abolition  or  regulation  of  the 
tirade  in  the  different  islands  which 
it  supplied  with  slaves.  An  act  was 
passed  in  the  last  parliament,  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West  In- 
dies, in  which  various  provisions 
were  made  for  tlieir  accommodation 
during  the  voyage,  and  premiums 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of 
captains  and  surgeons  of  slave-ships, 
to  be  attentive  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  whom  they  trans- 
ported. A  set  of  resolutions  were 
also  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declaratory  of  the  manifold 
abuses  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in- 
tended as  preparatory  to  a  bill  for 
its  total  abolition :  and  a  variety 
of  additional  evidence  was  taken  on 
bpth  sides  of  the  question  during 
the  remainder  of  that  parliamenti 
by  a  select  committee. 

The  House  being  in  possession 
of  these  documents,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  member  for  Yorkshire,  a 
man  of  talents  and  eloquence,  as 
of  religious  impressions  and  habits 
of  virtue,  and  who  had  stood  forth 
from  the  beginning,  the  active  and 
unwearied  leader  in  ^ this  humane 
cause,  moved  m  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  on 
the  18th  of  April,  «*  that  the  chair- 
man be  instructed  to  move  for' 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  farther  importation  of  slaves 

into 
superbos.    Virg,  ^neid,  lib.  vi. 
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into  the  British  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies/'  This  motion  Mr. 
Wilberforce  prefaced  by  a  very 
animated  and  affecting  account  of 
the  slave  trade.  He  set  out  with 
an  accurate  detail  of  the  unfair 
means  by  which  slaves  are  obtained 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  speci- 
fied many  acts  of  the  most  flagrant 
cruelly ;  and  exposed  all  the  mean 
and  inhuman  devices  of  those  un- 
feeling men  who  were  concerned 
in  this  bloody  traffic.  Different 
tribes  of  the  natives  of  Africa  he 
said,  were  encouraged  to  make  war 
on  each  other  for  the  sake  of  making 
prisoners,  and  of  thus  providing  the 
market  with  slaves.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  most  parts  of 
Africa  was  converted  into  an  en- 
gine of  oppression ;  and  every  fraud 
and  violence  practised  that  low 
cunning  and  brutal  ferocity  could 
suggest.  Having  stated  several 
shocking  examples  of  these,  he  de- 
scribed the  unparalleled  suffering 
of  the  slaves  under  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage,  and  after  their 
arrival  in  tne  slave-market.  He 
next  contended,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  trade  would  not  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  our  West  India 
islands:  notwithstanding  the  barbar- 
ous treatment  which  the  negroes 
have  long  experienced,  their  num- 
bers had  not  on  the  whole  decreas- 
ed, but  in  some  islands  had  lately 
been  on  the  increase :  whence  he 
argued,  that  when  the  planter 
should  be  deprived  of  all  prospect 
of  a  future  market,  he  would, be 
induced  to  pay  a  proper  attention 
to  the  health,  morals,  and  comfort 
of  his  slaves ;  and  by  thus  consider- 
ably augmenting  not  only  their 
happiness,  but  their  numbers,  would 
render  continual  supplies  from 
Africa  unnecessary.     With  regard 


to  the  probable  effects  of  the  abek' 
lition  recommended,  on  the  marine^ 
the  Guinea  trade,  he  said,  instead 
of  being  a  nursery  of  seamen,  was, ; 
in  his  opinion,  their  grave.    It  ap- 
peared, from  the  Liverpool   and- 
muster-rolls,  that  in  350 slave  ships^- 
having  on  board    12,263  persons, 
there  y^ere  lost  2,645  in  twelve 
months.    All  attempts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  with-' 
out  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, - 
he  considered  likely  to  prove  not 
only  inefficacious,  but    not  safe. 
As  to  the  advantages  of  the  trade 
in  a  commercial  view,  he  deemed 
it  almost  an  unbecoming  condes* 
cension  to  discuss  them.      But," 
could  its  advocates  prove,  what  he' 
knew  never  could  be  proved,  that; 
it  was  of  considerable  importance 
to  this  country,  either  in  its.imme*. 
diate  separation  or  remote  eflfects^j 
still  he  should  exclaim,  <<  still  there 
is  a  smell  of  blood,  which  all  the 
perfumes  of    Arabia  cannot  te* 
move."    He  concluded  by  moving^ 
that  the  chairman  be  instructed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  slaves  into  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies* 
The  propriety  of  continuinjg  the , 
slave  trade,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  ably  supported  on  the  grounds/ 
of  justice,  policy,  and  what  may  at 
first  sight  seem  paradoxical^  even 
of  humanity*    A  very  great  diver-^. 
sity  of  ranks  of  life,  it  was  said,  was 
established,  by  a  beneficent  provi-i 
dence,  in  civil  society;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race  had,  tt 
all  times,  existed  in  the  condition 
of  slaves.    Captives  taken  in  war 
in  all  nations  in  former  times,  and 
in  many  at  present,  have  no  alter- 
native but  slavery  or  death.     The, 
prayers    of  so   many  warriors  in 
Homer,  when  overpowered  by  their 
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sdversarios,  to  be  taiken  alive,  shew 
how  ardently  human  nature  pants 
after  a  continuance  of  existence, 
though  at  the  expence  of  liberty* 
The  purchaser  or  slaves  taken  in 
war.  docs  them  no  wrong,  though 
he  does  not  better  their  condition: 
nay,   by  purchasing  them,  he  does 
them  a  kindness  ;    for   their  fero- 
cious conquerors  would  give  way  to 
the  savage  gratification  of  animal 
rage  and  cruelty,  if  the  thirst  of 
blood    were   not  transmuted  into 
that  of  gain.     As  the  justice  and 
even  humanity  of  the  slave  trade 
were  thus  supported  by  abstract 
principles,  so  would  the  abolition 
appear  manifestly  unjust  from  the 
long  sanction  given  to  it  by  parlia- 
ment.    On  the  faith  of  parliament, 
Property  to  a  very  great  amount 
ad  been  embarked  in  this  trade ; 
the  total  loss  of  which  would  imme- 
diately follow  its  sudden  abolition. 
With  regard  to  the  political  wis- 
dom of  tolerating  the  slave  trade,  it 
was  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  assertion  of  its 
being   (he  grave,  that  it  was  an 
important    nursery    for    seamen. 
Lord  Rodney  had  declared  that  our 
being  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
Guinea  ships  so  numerous  a  body 
of  men   enured   to  the    climate, 
whenever  we  wished  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  We6t  Indies  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  consideration  of  gieat  mo- 
ment.    His  Lordship's  authority 
was  urged  on  the  present  occasion; 
and  his  opinion  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  other  concurring  testi- 
monies   and     observations.     The 
policy  of  the  slave  trade  was  far- 
ther urged,  from  the  consideration 
of  its  importance  to  the  revenue. 
The  exports  to  Africa  were  esti- 
mated at  800,000/.  to  which  might 


be  added  the  imports  of  the  West 
India  trade,  to  the  amount  0^  at 
least  6,000,000/.  a  year:  a  trade  not 
only  very  liable  to  be  materiallr 
affected  by  the  abolition  proposedy 
but  perhaps,  even  completelj 
ruined.  The  evidences  adduced  to 
prove  the  horrid  cruelties  practised 
upon  slaves,  were  represented  to  be 
in  some  instances  false,  in  many 
partial,  in  almost  aU  exaggeratea. 
The  defenders  of  the  slave  trade,  in 
farther  reasoning  on  this  subjecti 
urged  the  following  dilemma  t— 
Either  our  abcnition  ,of  that  trade 
would  annihilate  slavery  10  the 
West  Indies,  or  it  would  not.  If 
it  did,  our  West  India  islands  would 
be  ruined  for  want  of  proper  hands 
to  cultivate  them :  if  it  did  not» 
and  this  was  the  mostprobablecasc, 
what  good  purpose  would  be  serv* 
ed  by  our  giving  up  the  trade,  tf 
other  nations  should  immediately 
take  up  the  lucrative  traflBc<>n,our 
abandoning  it  ? 

To  the  argument  in  favour  of 
both  thejustice  and  humanity  of  the 
slave  trade,  drawn  from  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  devoted,  if  not  to  slavery, 
to  death,  it  was  answered,  that  it 
was  the  slave  market  that  was  in 
many  instances  the  only  source  of 
that  miserable  condition  z  not  only 
were  crimes  continually  committed, 
but  wars  begun  and  pursued  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  us  with  slaves.  A 
few  prisoners  of  war  might  possibly 
be  murdered,  if  not  Bold  to  our 
dealers :  still  death  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  life  of  slavery  ;  often  em- 
bittered by  a  treatment  the  i^ost 
cruel  and  inhuman.  These'  mani- 
fold instances  of  barbarity,  were 
painted  with  a  shocking  and  dis- 
gustipg  minuteness,  although  the 
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bare  recital  of  them  was  more  than 
•ufficiently  painful  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  condemnation  and  ab- 
horrence. On  a  constant  and  close 
iovescigation  of  this  subject*  which 
appeared  to  us  to  involve  a  very 
interesting  question  concerning  our 
common  nature,    we  have  found 
for  certain*  that,  although  not  a 
few  of  the  barbarities  said  to  have 
been  committed  were  exaggerated, 
and  sometimes  distorted  intoshapes 
very  different  from  their  original 
ananatttralappearancesyyet  enough 
of  reality  remained  to  prove  how 
largely  human  beings  participate  in 
the  ferocity  of  animal  nature !  and 
what  tygers  tliey  quickly  become 
when  freed  from  the  muszle  of  the 
law  !  Among  British  planters,  but 
oftener  overseers*  and  above  all 
among  Dutch  planters  and  over- 
seers, it  fully  appears,  that  cruel- 
ties are  sometimes  carried  far  be- 
yond the  original  point  of  punish- 
ment, either  as  an  example,  or  a 
gratification    of  resentment;   and 
desenerate  into  a  kind  of  horrid 
and  relentless  triumph  over  all  that 
can  be  urged  in  commiseration  of 
the  tortured  victim,  either  by  the 
compassion  of  the  spectators,  or  the 
still  voice  of  conscience  in  the  tor- 
mentor's own  breast. 

With  regard  to  the  inefficacy  of 
our  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  to 
any  substantial  purpose  of  huma- 
nity, it  was  admitted  that  other 
nations  might  pursue  the  trade  if 
we  abandoned  it.  From  this,  how- 
ever, they  might,  in  a  great  mea^- 
aure,  be  restrained  by  proper  regu- 
lations :  at  the  worst,  we  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  the  guilt  would  not  rest  on  oof 
beads. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  tibat 
the  intended  abolition  would  prove 


the  ruin  of  our  colooies,  it  was  coO"! 
fidently  asserted,  that  the  stock  of 
slaves  which  they  at  present  con- 
tained, if  well  managed  and  mildly 
treated,  would  be  fully  competent 
to  all  the  requisite  labour,  and  fbr^ 
nish  a  sufficient  supply  for  fntore 
exigencies. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion*  after 
a  debate  of  two  days,  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  163  to  88. 

The  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  confined  to  civQ 
slavery*  but  extended  to  the  re« 
mains  of  religious  oppression*  The 
dissenters,  in  their  last  applicatioo 
to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
test  laws,  had  included  the  case  of 
their  brethren,  as  they  called  iben* 
who  embraced  the  catholic  rdU 
gion.  The  Roman  Cadiolic  chris- 
tians in  England  were  a  qoiet 
people,  in  general  averse  to  inno* 
vation  and  commotion,  and  true 
friends  to  the  present  government: 
yet  there  were  a  few  restless  spirits 
among  them,  of  atrabilarioiis  coft* 
stitutions  and  monastic  habits,  whOp 
endeavouring  to  raise  new  schisass 
in  the  ancient  church,  attempted 
to  form  a  sect,  asserting  the  liberty 
not  only  of  kickmg  against  the  an* 
thority  of  the  cathoJic  church*  bat 
even,  in  many  instances,  against 
that  of  thesacred  scriptures.  Tbese* 
in  unison  and  concert  with  sonsi 
dissenting  agitators,formed  the  plan 
of  making  one  common  cause  bd» 
tween  the  English  catholics  and 
dissenters:  but  neither  were  the 

genuine  catholics  themselves  am« 
itious  of  such  an  union ;  nor  did 
the  friends  of  the  catholics  think 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  union 
was  the  best  mode  of  serving  their 
cause.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought 
into  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
catholicSy  not  in  conjimction*  bnt 
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taken  as  a  separate  body  from  the 
other  dissenters  from  the  church' 
of  England.. 

On  February  26,  Mr.  Mitford, 
the  Solicitor-General,  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  him  to  bring 
m  a  bill  to  relieve,  upon  condition, 
and  under  certain  restrictions,  per- 
sons called  protesting  Catholic  Dis- 
senters*, from  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  to  which  papists,  or 
persons  professing  the  popish  reli- 
gion are,  by  law  subject,  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  prefaced  this  motion,  by  shew- 
ing that  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  catholics  was  much 
greater  than  was  generally  known 
or  imagined.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Windham ;  who 
did  not  conceive  that  the  conduct 
of  Roman  catholics  had  been  such 
as  to  warrant  the  severity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  in  the 
last  century.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
impossible  to  deem  them  formidable 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
power-of  the  Pope  was  considered 
as  a  mere  spectre,  capable  of  fright- 
ening only  in  %he  dark,  and  vanish- 
ing before  the  light  of  reason  and 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  the  proposed 
bill  too  confined  in  its  views.  He 
wished  it  to  go  farther,  and  to  esta- 
blish complete  toleration.  Mr. 
Mitford's  motion  was  agreed  to 
unanimously.— Mr.  Mitford  on  the 
1st  of  March,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  hiis  proposed  bill.  He 
wished  not  for  the  general  repeal 
of  the  statutes  in  question ;  but 
merely  for  an  exemption  from  their 
operation  in  favour  of  a  few.     It 


was  net  his  intention  to  adtnit  Rd- 
man  Catholics  of  imy  description 
to  places  of  trust  under  govern- 
ment, but  only  to  have  them  con- 
sidered as  men  of  honour  and  loy- 
alty. The  motion  was  put  and 
carried  without  opposition. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lwds,  on  the 
SI  St  of  May,  a  discussion  took  place 
of  the  propriety  of  several  clauses  ; 
which  were  afterwards  amended  in 
a  committee.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  {Dr.  Hbrsley)  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  oath  of  alia* 
giance,  which  it  enjoined,  would 
most  probably  offend  the  feelings 
of  those  whom  the  bill  itself  was 
intended  to  relieve.  The  doctrine, 
that  princes  excommunicated  by 
the  see  of  Rome  might  be  deposed 
and  murdered  by  their  subjects,  wafi; 
declared  by  the  oath  to  be  tmpious, 
heretical,  and  damnable.  The 
catholics  felt  not  the  least  disincli- 
nation to  express  their  disapproba- 
tion of  such  a  doetrine ;  but,  from 
scruples  founded  en  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  their  pro^ 
genitors,  they  could  not^  ifiduce 
themselves  to  brand  it  with  the 
harsh  terms  which  the  oath  pre- 
scribed. In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  this  bill,  June  4*, 
the  oath,  as  it  first  stood,  was,  on 
the  Bishop's  motion,  expunged; 
and  the  same  oath  which  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
in  1774,  with  some  slight  altera* 
tions,  substituted  in  its  stead. 

To  this  bill,  in  favour  of  the 
Raman  Catholics^  a  very  cordial 
support  was  given  by  the  same 
bench  of  Bishops,  who  had  set  their 
faces  very  strongly,  in  the  preced- 

*    mg 


*  Who  protested  against  certain  odkus  and  dangerous  opinions  imputed  to 
papists. 
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in^  year^  against  an  attempt  to  ob-  raised,  or  had  the  prospect  of  being 

tain  a  rep^  of  the  coq>oration  called  to  ecclesiastical  prefiennent. 

and  test  acts,  in  faTonr  of  the  dis-  This  gave  the  more  pleasure  to  die 

senters.    Although  the  doctrines,  sealous  friends  of  tne  establisbed 

or  metaphysical  interpretations  of  church,  that  it  was  a  little  mingled 

scriptural  texts,  of  the  catholic  and  with  surprise ;  as  the  preaching  of 

English  churcbues  be,  in  many  in-  St.  Paul  also  did,  for  a  like  reaioiiy 

stances,  diametrically  opposite,  and  to  the  first  christians,  after  his  con- 

those  of  the  church   of  England  version,  on  his  way  to  Damaacos. 

and  the  presbyterians,  and  other  A  petition  from  the  General  As- 

dissenters,  in  all  essential  points  sembly  of  the  church  of  ScotlaDd, 

exactly  the  same;  yet  certainly  there  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  acta  as  ftr 

is  a  very  material  difference  indeed  as  relates  to  Scotland,  was  brou^ 

between  the  sentiments  of  the  ca-  forward  in  the  House  of  Commoiis 

tholics  and  those  of  the  dissenters  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  air  Gilbect 

concerning  the  grand  question  of  Elliot;  who  concluded  a  apeedira- 

church-establishments.     If  the  dis-  plete  with  all  that  elegant  deiioacy 

senters  should  predominate  in  the  of  manner,  and  that  argumentative 

state,  church-establishments  must  precision  for  which  he  ia  so  eosi- 

fall.    If  the  doctrines  of  popery  nently  distinguished,  by  moving  ia 

( though  this  was  not  by  any  means  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  for  m  com- 

to  be  apprehended)  should  regain  mittee  of  the  whole  House  *<to 

an  ascendancy  in  this  country,  still  consider  how  far  the  provisions  of 

our  religious  establishments  would  the  act,  25th  Car.  II.  cap.  ii.  v?hidi 

be  preserved.    In  short,  i  t  was  con-  requires  persons  holding  any  offices, 

fessed  that  it  was  by  ecclesiastical  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of 

policy  that  Christianity  was  main«  trust  under  the  crown,  to  receive 

tained  in  this  country:  and  as  eccle-  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord'a  sapper 

siastical  establishments  had  arisen  according  to  the  usage  of  the  diurch 

originally  out  of  the  purity,  piety,  of  England,  extend,  or  ought  to  ez- 

and  disinterested  zeal    of  former  tend,  to  persons  bom  in  that  part 

times ;    so  it  was  reasonable  that  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland.** 

these  establishments  should  now  be  This   motion  was    supported  by 

brought  to  the  aid  of  those  en-  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Sir 

feebled  and  fainting  principles  from  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Mr.  Fox.    It 

whence  they  had  sprung.  The  pre-  was  opposed  by  the  Lord  Advocate 

late  the  roost  distinguished  for  his  for   Scotland,   the  Master  of  the 

zeal  on  the  side  of  the  catholics  and  Rolls,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 

against  the  dissenters,  was  Bishop  In  support  of  the  motion,  it  was 

Samuel  Horsley,  just  mentioned,  urged,  among  other  arguments,  that 

whoseardour  in  the  christian  cause  Scotland,  by  its  constitution,  and 

had  been  but  little  known  when  by  treaty,had  a  separate  church  and 

he  was   engaged  in  the-  studies  of  a  separate  form  of  religion.     By 

mathematics  and  algebra,  or  in  the  the  treaty  of  union,  she  was  to  have 

business  of  a  tutor,  either  at  Cam-  a  free     communication    of    (uvil 

bridge  or  Oxford ;  but  which,  very  rights.    But  a  test  which,  as  a  con« 

properly,  shone    forth   more  and  dition  for    attaining    those  civil 

more,    in    proportion  as  he  was  rights,  imposed  on  her  a  necessity 

of 
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of  departing  from  the  form  of  her 
established  religion,  and  to  submit 
to  that  of  England,  either  abridged 
her  religious  liberty  by  means  of 
the  civil  attainments,  or  abridged 
her  civil  attainments  by  means 
of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

Mr.  Fox  reminded  the  House 
of  what,  he  said,  was  sometimes  for- 
gotten :  that  the  two  nations  were, 
at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
treaty  of  union,  independent  king- 
doms  meeting  to  treat,  and  mean- 
ing to  form  the  treaty,  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  Was  it  not  an 
iafriiigement  of  that  equality,  that 
a  Scotchman,  entering  into  any 
British  office,  should  make  a  solemn 
profession  of  his  attachment  tathe 
church  of  England ;  which  to  a 
scrupulous  man  might  imply  a  de- 
reliction of  the  principles  of  his  na- 
tive church,while  there  was  no  simi- 
lar obligation  on  an  Englishman 
appointed  to  an  office  in  Scotland  t 

Mr.  Pitt  insisted  that  the  test 
which  was  now  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, must  have  been  understood 
as  a  stipulation  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  since  it  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  without  the  smallest  com- 
plaint by  those  most  interested  to 
complain  of  the  hardship,  and  who 
had  it  most  in  their  power  to  claim 
with  effect  any  right  or  privilege. 
The  hardship  was  merely  imaginary, 
and  arose  solely  from  a  false  view 


of  the  test  in  quettiofu  It  was  act 
a  dereliction  of  the  principles  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  but  mere*' 
ly  a  pledge  of  amity  with*  the 
church  of  England;  a  declaration, 
that  the  person  taking  it  was  not 
so  disaffected  to  that  church  as  not 
to  be  willing  to  communicate  with 
her.  This  willingness  to  commu- 
nicate with  her  neighbour  church, 
he  understood  to  be  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  But  in  Scot- 
land, there  were,  as  in  England, 
sectaries  of  various  denominations, 
whose  sentiments  were  less  liberal* 
Against  such  sectaries  it  was  just, 
as  well  as  expedient,  that  this  test 
should  operate;  otherwise,  the 
church  of  England  would  suffer  an 
encroachment  and  a  danger  fVom 
them,  to  which,  from  the  sectaries 
of  England  she  was  not  exposed, 
as  the  legislature  had  repeatedly 
declared  its  intention  to  guard  her. 
For  as  there  was  no  test  in  Scotland, 
an  exemption  in  favour  of  that 
country,  would  let  in  upon  the 
church  of  England  dissenters  and 
sectaries  of  every  denomination, 
and  thus  break  down  the  fence 
which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
parliament  had  so  often  and  so 
lately  confirmed  around  her. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  motion  was 
therefore  negatived  by  a  consider- 
able majority :  the  numbers  being 
149  to  62. 


CHAP.  XII. 


The  order  proper  to  be  observed  in  Narration^  Apology  for  not  always 
adhering  strictly  to  that  of  Time.  Message  fr^m  his  Majesty  relative 
to  Russia^  and  the  Augmentation  of  our  Naval  Force,  The  only  Terms 
on  which  the  Czarina  was  willing  to  make  Peace  with  the  Turks, 
The  Mediation  of  the  Allies  for  effecting  that  object^  hitherto  fruits 

.  less.  Growing  Coldness  and  Jealousies  between  the  Empress  of  Russia 

and 
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4md  ihi  British  govemmerU.  The  Pride  tmd  Ambiticm  qf  the  Ewh 
press  excite  a  Spirit  qf  Resistance  in  various  European  Natims, 
Motumfor  an  address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  Occasion  qf  his  Mtssagi 
to  Parliament.  Debates  thereon  ;  but  the  Motion  earriedinbothkouses% 
Various  Motions  against  the  Russian  Armament.  Conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
Character  of  a  great  Minister.  Two  Great  Political  Schools.  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  approve  and  applaud  the  French  HevolutioiL 
Mr.  Burke  provoked^  makes  a  violent  Attack  on  this  Revolution^  and 
the  New  French  Constitution.  This  Subject  constantly  mtroducedmts 
edl  Debates  on  all  Questions.  Altercations  between  Mr.  Surke  md 
Mr.  Fox.  Rupture  between  these  Old  Friends,  and  final  separatimu 
State  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Bill  for  the  Government  qf  Canada, 
Debates  thereon  m  both  Houses.     The  Bill  passed. 


WE  have  not  deemed  it  ne» 
cessary,  as  our  readers  will 
have  perceived  in  what  we  have 
hitherto  related  of  the  parliamen- 
tary business  of  1791,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  order  of  the  time 
when  the  particular  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision  were  first 
brought  forward ;  but  have  pursued 
different  subjects,  without  interrup- 
tion, to  certain  marked  periods  in 
their  progression  if  not  to  their 
final  determination  ;  and  passed  on, 
in  our  narrative,  from  certain  things 
to  others,  to  which  they  bear  an 
evident  analogy  or  resemblance. 
It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  annual 
sketch  of  the  passing  years,  to  give 
a  mere  chronicle  of  facts,  but  to 
arrange  the  principal  events  and 
subjects  of  attention,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  picture  that 
may  be  contemplated  without  dis- 
traction, and  with  some  degree  of 
interest  and  satisfaction.  But  for 
this  end,  the  arrangement  of  trans- 
actions and  events,  in  the  mere  or- 
der of  time,  is  not  sufficient :  it  is 


necessary  to  class  them  toeetherai 
much  as  possible,  without  &TiatiDg 
too  far  from  the  chronological  or- 
der, under  general  heads  and  com- 
mon principles ;  and  as  thev  are 
connected  together  by  the  relatioB 
of  cause  and  effect  *.  We  are 
abundantly  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  laboori 
in  attempting  to  view  evenu  so  re- 
cent, in  their  true  light,  and  to  give 
to  all  things  their  just  places  and 
proportions.  This  will  be  more 
happily  efiected  by  future  ^  histo- 
rians, for  whose  use  we  tranMoit 
materials ;  but  these,  for  the  con- 
venience of  transmission!  should  be 
shaped  into  a  kind  of  imperfect 
mould  or  form,  like  those  rude  re- 
semblances of  various  utensils  that 
are  sometimes  brought  in  shipi, 
rather  than  mere  blocks  of  wood, 
from  the  forests  of  Norway. 

It  was  announced  to  the  parlia- 
ment, in  his  Majesty's  speech  from 
the  throne,  that  a  separate  peace 
had  taken  place  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  but  that  the  war  between 

tlie 


*  The  three  great  bands  of  association  among  our  ideas  has  been  observed 
by  metaphysicians,  ^m  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  l£e  present,  are  similitude  or  .  dis- 
similitude ;  cause  or  effect ;  and  contiguity  in  time  and  place.  In  propoition  as  va- 
riety of  matter  acquires  an  appearance  of  uniformity,  iy  means  of  these  bands  of 
connection,  compositions  of  all  kinds  take  hold  of  the  mind,  and  become  interest- 
ing. 
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the  former  of  those  powers  and  the 
Porte  still  continuea ;  and  that  the 
principles  on  which  his  majesty  had 
hitherto  acted,  would  make  him. 
desirous  of  employing  the  weight 
and  influence  of  this  country  in 
contributing  to  the  restoration  of 
general  tranquillity.  Of  the  va^ 
rious  subjects  touched  on  in  his 
Majesty's  speech,  this  was  by  far 
the  most  important  to  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  ;  and  excited  accord- 
ingly a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree of  attention  and  expecta* 
tion. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1791,  a 
message  was  delivered  from  his  Ma- 
jesty to  boti)  Houses  of  parliament, 
stating,  that  his  Majesty  thought  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  tl)em,thattbe 
endeavours  which  he  had  used,  in 
conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  effect 
a  pacification  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte,  having   hitherto  been 
unsuccessful ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quences which  might  arisefrom  the 
further  progress  of  the  war,  being- 
highly  important  to  the  interest  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  and  to 
those   of  Europe  in  general,  his 
Majesty  judged  it  requisite,  in  or- 
der to  add  weight  to  his  negocia- 
tions,  to  make  some  further  aug- 
mentation to  his  naval  force ;  and 
relied  on  the  zeal  and  affection  of 
parliament,   for   the   defraying  of 
such  expences  as  might  be  incurred 
by  those  additional   preparations. 
We  have   already   seen   that  the 
powers  who  had  meditated  in  the 
convention   of  Reichenbach,  had 
endeavoured  in  vain,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  that  treaty,  to  incline  the 
Empress  of  Russia  to  peace  with  the 
Porte  on  the  same  terms  of  the 
status  quOt  on  which  it  had  been  de- 
termined that  peace  should  be  made 
between  the    Porte   and  AusU'ia. 


The  answer  constantly  i^tumed  by 
the  Empress  to  the  pressing  ac^iM 
citations  of  the  allies  on  thia  headt 
was,  that  she  would  admit  of  no 
interference  between  her  and  Uia 
Turks,  and  should  oonault  her  owa 
discretion  in  whatever  related  to 
that  business,  without  suboaittuig 
to  the  decision  of  any  power  what- 
ever. Alarmed  however  at  tha 
strength  of  the  allied  powers,  aad 
above  all,  at  the  new  external  re* 
lations,  as  well  as  internal  sftuatiaa 
of  Poland,  she  offered  to  give  up 
all  her  conquests  on  the  Turks^ 
excepting  the  town  and  depend- 
encies of  Oczakow,  the  country  of 
the  Oczakow  Tartars,  situated  be- 
tween the  Bog  and  the  Neister,  the 
possession  of  which  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  a  barrier  against  tha 
eruptions  of  llie  Tartars  into  -the 
territories  of  Russia ;  and,  on  the 
other,  open  at  some  future  period, 
more  auspicious  tht n  the  present^ 
to  schemes  of  aggrandiaemeot  in** 
to  the  provinces,  and  the  very  heart 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  (he  immedi* 
ate  successor  of  Frederic  the  Graat^ 
had  shewn,  as  above  related,  a  pru« 
dent  and  just  jealousy  of  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Catharine ;  and  by 
the  formation  of  a  close  aliianoa 
with  Poland,  and  other  measures, 
wisely  endeavoured  to  prevent  her 
views  of  aggrandizement  to  all,  or 
nearly  all  these  meastures,  already 
carried  into  execution,  and  to  whidb 
Great  Britain*  had  given  her  coun* 
tenanoe.  We  had  also,  in  coocert 
with  Prussia  and  Holland,  oieredio 
mediate  a  peace  in  the  east  of  E«k 
rope,  soon  afrer  the  fall  of  Oczakow 
in  1788.  We  restrained  Denmark 
from  joining  her  arms  to  those  of 
Rossiaforassisting  the  Swedes  :  and 
this,  with  an  avowed  determination 

of 
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of  sopportiDs  the  balance  of  the 
north.  In  t£e  sammer  followiDgy 
in  1790,  we  made  a  new  treaty 
wkh  Pmssia :  a  treaty  of  more  than 
defensive  alliance;  of  strict  and 
perpetual  union,  ia  order  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  interests  of  the 
two  contracting  powers,  but  the 
tranauillity  and  security  of  Europe. 
We  had  now,  a  second  time,  press- 
ed our  mediation  on  Russia;  but 
pressed  it  in  'vain.  The  Czarina 
Bot  only  persisted  in  her  resolution 
to  carry  on  the  present  war  with 
the  Turks  unless  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  dictate  a  peace  on  her 
own  terms,  but  seemed  to  have 
denounced  a  new  war  against  an- 
other of  our  allies,  Poland.  So 
nearly  as  1789,  she  had  given  no- 
tice that  she  should  consider  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  republic 
as  a  violation  of  her  treaty  and 
guarantee  of  a  former  arrangement ; 
and  thus  prepared  a  plea  for  hosti- 
lities against  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try at  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity. The  seeds  of  mutual  jealousy 
and  alienation  had  been  sown  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia 
from  the  period  that  the  Czarina, 
in  the  time  of  our  distress,  in  the 
American  war,  took  the  lead  in  the 
armed  neutrality,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  resisting  and  reducing 
the  naval  power  of  this  country. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, she  not  only  declined  to  re- 
new it,  but  obliged  our  merchants 
to  pay,  in  duties,  25  per  cent,  more 
than  what  is  exacted  from  other 
countries,  though  they  give  half  a 
year's  credit  for  their  exports,  and 
are  always  a  whole  year  in  advance 
for  their  imports :  and  at  the  same 
time  that  she  declined  to  renew  any 
commercial  treaty  with   us^  she 


made  one  with  France,  and  another 
with  Spain :  in  addition  to  which, 
she  entered  with  those  two  kmg- 
doms  into  a  quadruple  alliancBi 
plainly  pointed  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  a  word,  the  Empreu  of 
Russia,  flushed  with  saccets  and 
most  strongly  fortified  by  treaties  of 
alliance,  had  assumed  a  menaebg 
attitude  and  frowning  aspect,  whid 
naturally  produced  a  counter  con- 
federation, and  excited  throughout 
a  ereat  portion  of  Europe  a  spirit 
or  jealousy,  vigilance,  and  hostile 
resistance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  such  particularly  that  of  toil 
country  in  relation  to  Rusaiai  at 
die  moment  when  the  message  fron 
his  Majesty,  just  mentioned,  was 
taken  mto  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  minis- 
ster  moved  for  an  address  to  hii 
Majestv  on  the  occasion,  after  the 
usual  form.  He  supported  the 
measure  that  was  the  object  of  the 
address,  on  the  ground  that  we  had 
a  direct  and  important  interest  in 
the  war  between  Russia  and -the 
Porte.  Having  entered  into  de- 
fensive alliances,  which  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  wise  and  polide*  Ire 
ought  to  adhere  to  them.  Prussia 
was  our  ally,  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  progress  of  the  Rus-  . 
sian  arms  against  the  Porte  was 
alarming.  Should  the  power  of 
the  Porte  be  further  humbled  by 
its  aspiring  rival,  Prussia  would  in- 
stantly feel  it:  and  not  Prussia 
alone,  but  all  Europe  itself,  the  po- 
litical system  of  which  might  be 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 

Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion  that  Prus- 
sia could  not  be  endangered  by  any 
progress  which  the  Russian  arms 
could  make  in  Turkey.  The  Em- 
press offered  to  cede  all  her  con- 
quests 
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I  between  the  Neister  and  the 
be ;  and  proposed  only  to  re- 
bofie  which  were  situated  be- 
1  the  Neister  and  the  Don : 
e  insisted  that  she  should  sur- 
r  all  her  conquests  without  a 
!  exception.  Our  only  ground 
irrel,  therefore,  with  the  Em- 
was,  her  unwillingness  to  re- 
the  track  of  country  above- 
oned ;  which  although,  in  ge- 

barren  and  unprofitable,  was 
irticularly  desirable  to  her,  as 
tained  the  town  of  Oczakow : 
:e  of  much  importance  to  the 
ty  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
Icow,  he  remarked,  was  taken 
5  year  1788,  subsequently  to 
:  period  we  had  been  informed 
B  Majesty  from  the  throne, 
here  was  every  prospect  of  a 
luance  of  peace.  Why  did 
inisters  follow  up  their  system 
ensive  alliance  with  consist-* 
^  In  the  negociations  at  Rei- 
lach,  when  they  found  the 
iror  inclined  to  peace,  they 
1  have  embraced  the  oppor- 
'  of  securing  the  Empress  by 
me  means,  and  with  the  same 
lents.  An  alliance  with  Rus- 
?med  to  him  the  most  natural 
idvantageous  that  we  could 
)ly  form. 

'•  Pitt  contended  that  the  ag- 
lizement  of  Russia,  and  the 
ssion  of  Turkey,  would  ma- 
ty aftect  both  our  political  and 
lercial  interests.  The  accusa- 
gainst  ministers  of  their  not 
^  taken  pains  to  include  the 
ess  in  the  negociations  at 
lenbach,  he  considered  as  tri- 
for,  when  the  Emperor  mani- 

a  favourable  disposition,  it 
lought  imprudent  to  suspend 
egociations  with  him,  at  the 
f  their  being  entirely  broken 


off,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Empress. 

Mn  Burke  observed,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Turkish  empire 
into  consideration  of  the  balance  of 
Europe  was  extremely  new,  impo« 
litical,  and  dangerous  :<— and  the 
question  seemed  not  to  be  whether 
Russia  should  *  not  dismember  the 
Turkish  empire  ?  but  merely  this, 
whether  she  should  or  should  not 
retain  possession  of  Oczakow?  whea 
the  Empress  consented  to  cede  all 
her  conquests  between  the  Neister. 
and  the  Danube,  she  condescended, 
in  his  judgement,  to. concede  more- 
than  could  be  well  expected  from  a. 
great  power  in  the  career  of  victory* 
We  were,  it  appeared,  to  plunge 
ourselves  into  an  immoderate  ex- 
pence,  ID  order  to  bring  chvistiaa. 
nations  ukider  the  yoke  of  severe* 
and  inhuman  infidels.  If  we  acted 
in  this  wanton  manner  asainst  the* 
Empress  of  Russia,  miffht  we  not 
reasonably  suppose  that  her  resent- 
ment would  burst  forth  against  us 
when  we  least  expected  it?  when- 
its  effects  would  be  more  alarming  ?- 
and  when  another  armament  would 
be  necessary  to  repel  her  threatened 
vengeance?-— The  address  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  93. — 
Ayes  228.    Noes  135. 

By  so  numerous  a  minority,  Mr. 
trrey  was  encouraged  to  move  oh 
the  12th  of  April,  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, to  the  number  of  eight,  de- 
clarative of  certain  general  and  un- 
deniable positions,  with  regard  to 
the  interest  of  this  country  in  the  > 
preservation  of  peace ;  the  just 
causes,  and  unjust  pretexts  for  war ;- 
facts  that  had  appeared  during  the 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  which  did  not  seem  immedi- 
ately to  involve  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,    or  to  threaten  an 

attack 
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attack  on  her  possessionsor  those  of 
her  allies ;  and  concluding,  **  That 
the  expence  of  an  armament  must 
be  burthensome  to  the  country, 
and  is,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  the  House  is  in- 
formed, inexpedient  and  unneces* 
sary. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Grey's  mo- 
tion, it  was  urged,  among  other 
arguments,  that  Russia  was  so  far 
from  deriving  any  increase  of 
strength  and  power  from  her  con- 
quests to  the  south,  that  every  ac- 
cession of  territory  to  her  in  that 
quarter  was  an  accession  of  weak- 
ness ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  true 
method  to  prevent  her  from  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Europe,  would 
be  to  permit  her  to  pursue  her  pre- 
sent schemes.  But,  were  the  Em- 
press to  realize  all  her  imputed 
"news  of  ambition,  to  get  possession 
of  Constantinople,  and  exterminate 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  still,  Mr. 
Grey  contended,  that  mankind,  so 
far  from  being  injured,  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it.  It  was  as- 
serted, on  the  other  hand,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Grey,  and  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  administration, 
that  the  possession  of  Oczakow  by 
the  Empress  would  faoilitate  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  Constantin- 
ople, but  of  Alexandria,  and  all  the 
Lower  Egypt ;  which  would  trans- 
fer into  the  hands  of  Russia  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
render  her  a  formidable  rival  to 
Great  Britain,  both  as  a  commer- 
cial and  naval  power.  But  the 
Empress  was  not  only  charged  with 
designs  on  the  Porte,  but  on  the  li- 
berties and  independence  of  all  the 
northern  powers.  In  the  course  of 
thb  debate  many  severe  observa- 
tions were  made  on  the  obstinate 
silence  of  the  minister,  with  regard 


to  many  points,  coneenung  wliieb  it 
was  proper  that  the  House  should  be 
informed.  When  he  changed  his 
principles  and  his  mode  of  condact, 
It  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Coartnej, 
he  took  shelter  m  existing  dream* 
stances.  When  questions  were  put 
to  him  relative  to  the  measaree  be 
pursued,  he  told  them  that  the 
country  had,  and  that  they  oaghtf 
to  have  confidence  in  his  Majeetj^s 
ministers.  These  two  phrases,  ex6i^ 
ing.  drcumsianees  ;  and  con^SdoMt 
in  his  Majesty's  mhtisiers,  were 
often  the  binges  on  which  hhbit 
long  and  elaborate  speeches  tunwo. 
Mr.  Dundas  replied,  that  while 
a  negociation  was  on  foot,  relaihe 
to  any  particular  points,  his  Msh 
jesty's  ministers  did  not  think  k 
their  duty  to  make  them  subjedi 
of  public  discussion.  Mr.  Gtey^s 
motions  were  negatived  by  »  ma- 
jority of  only  80.  The  ntiiBbers 
for  them  being  25^.  Against  them 
172.  In  this  day's  debate^  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  ran  over  the  political  ooap 
of  Europe,  and  came,  in  condusieB, 
to  what  was  now  the  srand  centre 
of  all  political  councils  and  nseft* 
sures,  the  French  Revolution.  He 
avowed,  in  the  most  explicit:  and 
strongest  terms,  the  sentiasenta  he . 
had  formerly  expressed  on  that 
subject.  The  improvementr^  e£ 
modern  times,  and  the  prbgreiS'  of 
modern  philosophy  had  wiped  away 
ancient  prejudices ;  and  by  naen  m 
the  best  heads  and  hearts  in  boA 
France  and  England,  the  two  cbu'a- 
tries  were  not  any  longer  citmaidep- 
ed,  and  ought  not  to  be  consid^ed^ 
as  natural  enemies.  They  aafglit 
have  been  good  neighboun,  and 
mutually  beneficial  to  each  -other, 
if  the  French  nation  had  been  p^ 
mitted,  without  foreign  interfer- 
ence, 
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to  regulate  their  own  inter* 

iDcerns. 

e  decrease  of  the  minister's  in- 

lerable  majority  in  favour  of 

Iress  to  the  crown  on  the  sub- 

f  the  Russian  armament,  en- 

ged  the  members  in  opposi- 

0  the  present  ministry,  to  push 
rj  the  question  by  further  mo- 

in  parliment.  The  ground 
lich  they  now  stood  was  ge* 
ly  popular.  To  war,  in  a 
lercial  country  like  Britain, 
eople  are  naturally,  and  not 
Lsonably  averse;  and  they  had 
irly  been  accustomed  to  con- 
Russia  as  a  friendly  country, 
which  no  rival  interests  should 
us  to  quarrel,  and  with  which 
>tercourse  aud  mutual  advan- 

>  of  trade  should  hold  us  con- 
id.  Resolutions  differently 
ed  or  framed,  but  tending  to 
mne  end  with  those  brought 
ird  by  Mr.  Grey,  were  moved 
[r.  Baker,  Mr.  Grey  again,  and 
r.  Grenville ;  but  negatived 
rger  majorities  than  those  that 
et  aside  Mr.  Grey's  first  string 
otions. 

the  debate  on  the  resolution 
id  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  15th 
pril,  Mr.  Fox  spoke  with  even 
i  than  usual  force  and  anima- 
In  the  conclusion  of  his 
ch  he  introduced  the  French 
>lution  in  much  the  same  man- 
or under  the  same  ideas  and 
ft  as  it  had  been  brought  for- 

1  in  the  preceding  debate  bv 
Sheridan.     But  he  was  much 

>  explicit  than  Mr.  Sheridan, 
»  the  points  that  formed  the 
cular  objects  of  his  approba- 
;  and  on  the  whole,  he  did  not 
ate  to  declare,  tluU  the  new 
ticiution  of  France  was,  in  his 
nent,  **  the  most  stupendous 


iM^d  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  that 
had  been  erected  on  the  foundation 
of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or 
country,"    It  is  proper  here,  for 
a  reason    which   will  by    and  by 
appear,  to  mention  that,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Fox  sat  down,  Mr.  Burke  rose 
up  in  great  agitation  :  but  the  cry 
of  <*  the  question/'  begun  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  re-echoed 
on  all  sides  of  the  House  (for  it 
wa&by  this  time  three  in  the  morn- 
ing) obli|ed  him,  for  the  present, 
to  keep  i£enGe»  and  to  give  way 
to  an  immediate  division   of  ihe 
Hiou«^. 

An  address  to  the  King,  in  an- 
swer to  his  message,  was  moved  by 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  carried  by  a  majority 
of  97  to  34<.  But  three  motions 
against  a  war  with  Russia  were  suc- 
cessively made  by  the  Earl  Fits« 
williamuhe  first  on  the  1st  of  April: 
the  second  on  the  9th  of  May ;  the 
third  on  the  8th  of  June :.  all  of 
them  negatived,  and  the  last,  which 
was  for  '*  an  Address  to  his.  Ma- 
jesty not  to  prolong  parliament 
while  the  negociation  with  Russia 
was  depending,"  with  a  division* 

The  principal  supporters  of  Lord 
Fitzwiiliam's  motion  were,  the 
Lords  Stormont,  Porchester,  Raw- 
don,  Carlisle,  Loughborough,,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Landsdown.  The 
chief  speakers  on  the  opposite  side^ 
were,  the  Lords  Grenville  and 
Hawkesbury ;  the  Dukes  of  Leeds 
and  Richmond;  and  the  Lord  Chenr 
cellor  Thurlow.  Lord  FitzwiUi- 
am's  motions  were  supported  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  of  a  simibir 
tendency  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons: — ^the  injastice  of  an  aUeek 
on  Russia;  its  impolicy tmd  inex- 
pediency, and  its  dangerous  conse- 
quences. On  the  side  of  administra- 
tion, 
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tioDy  the  same  necessity  was  urged 
fyr  confidence  in  the  executive 
gOTcrnment  during  a  negodation, 
as  in  the  House  of  Commons:  and 
the  silence  of  ministers  was  justified 
as  a  duty  which,  in  their  situation, 
they  owed  to  their  country.  The 
importance  of  our  trade  to  Russia 
was  not  disputed :  but  its  interrup- 
tion was  not  allowed  to  be  a  ne^ 
cessary  consequence  of  the  present 
measure  of  preparation;  and  it  was 
contended,  on  general  principles^ 
that  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional trade,  as  of  every  other  na- 
tional advantage,  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  our  political  im- 
portance in  Europe:  which  the 
immoderate  aggrandizement  of  any 
single  power  must  unavoidably  im- 
pair. 

This  last  argument  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  had  great  weight 
with  all  candid  and  comprehensive 
minds :  but  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  debates  respecting  the 
Russian  armament,  it  was  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
against  the  minister:  who,  being 
somewhat  in  the  habit,  as  was  very 
generally  believed,  of  giving  way 
to  counsels, '  and  even  of  being 
active  in  the  execution  of  measures 
which  he  did  not  approve,  did  not 
attempt  to  command  the  public 
approbation  by  their  superior  wis- 
dom, and  by  a  resolute  perse- 
verance in  his  designs ;  but,  still 
retaining  his  o£Bce,  abandoned  the 
affiiirs  of  the  north  of  Europe  to 
their  fate,  and  was  drawn  by  de- 
grees into  a  new  and  even  opposite 
course  of  conduct.  Poland  was 
finally  dismembered,— the  Turkish 
empire  exposed  to  future  attacks — 
and  the  period  of  rivality  and  con- 
tention between  Great  Briain  and 


Russia  for  commercial  and  naial 
greatness,  hastened. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
comprehending  even  those  of  earf 
and  affluent  circumstances,  etpeo- 
ally  if  these  be  the  result  of  trade* 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  forward 
to  remote  consequences;  and  liave 
neither  the  capacity  nor  indinatioD 
to  balance  present  inconveniencea 
against  future  advantages,  nor  pre- 
sent advantages  with  future  losses 
and  dangers.  Their  proapect  of 
the  political  horizon  is  extremely 
connned,  and  their  knowledge  mn 
perfect  within  the  cirde>^-thdr 
great  object  is  present  eaae,  plea- 
sure, and  gain.  All  wars,  Aough 
these  in  the  present  nnfortnnate 
state  of  thingsare  unqestionably  n^ 
cessary  to  preserve  that  energy  of 
character  on  which  the  politiail  iiK 
dependence  of  nations  rests  as  on  itf 
foundation,  are  execrated  as  imne« 
cessary  and  wanton  interraptioDS  of 
public  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 
as  well  as  private  happiness*  lie 
military  spirit  departs  from  thebnsv^ 
exchange;  the  territories  as  well 
as  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
state  are  invaded;  fordsn  and 
mercenary  troops  are  call^  in  in 
vain.  These  consider  their  em|rioT- 
ers,  not  as  their  soverdgn  lAyras, 
but  as  their  pay-masters :  and  it  is 
well  if,  instead  of  courageously  re- 
pelling invasion,  they  do  not  them- 
selves become  invaders.  TBe  poUie 
honour  and  safety  bdng  inoi 
patriotism  is  discoura^d  ana  dies ; 
commerce  itself  languishes,  or  seda 
out  new  stations ;  and  an  universal 
and  solitary  selfishness  and  indiflfer- 
ence  to  the  afiairs  of  the  public,  e:it- 
cepting  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  feuds  and  factions,becomes  the 
sign  that  invites  foreign  and  hostile 

armies. 
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aitnieSi  and  finally  subjects  the  divi- 
ded states  to  new  masters*  The 
truth  of  this  theory  is  miserably  illus- 
trated by  the  fall  of  so  many  com* 
mercial  states  in  our  times,  particu* 
larly  that  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  by  the  imminent  dangers 
which  at  the  present  moment  are 
suspended  over  the  heads  of  others. 
It  seems  to  be  extremely  fortunate 
for  this  great  and  highly  commer« 
cial  country  of  Great  Britain,  that 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  grand  source 
of  our  commercial  wealth,  we  do 
not  hold  our  territorial  possessions 
without  a  severe  struggle ;  without 
frequent  appeals  to  the  sword,  which 
would  nourish  and  keep  alive  a 
militarjr  spirit  and  military  habits  in 
the  British  nation,  even  if  our  wars 
in  Europe  and  America  were,  as  we 
wish  they  were,  and  think  they  might 
well  be,  somewhat  less  frequent. 

The  conduct  of  the  ministry,  in 
giving  Way  to  the  popular  clamours 
against  a  war,  and  even  the  prepa- 
rations for  a  war  with  Russia,  natu- 
rally became  a  subject  of  observa- 
tion, and  of  not  a  little  animadver- 
sion. It  was  admitted,  that  there 
is  no  British  minister  but  who 
must,  and  ought  to  pay  regard  to 
public  opinion :  but  that  a  minister, 
who  is  conscious  that  his  measures 
are  right,  and  the  popular  opposi- 
tion CD  them  founded  in  error  and 
delusion,  when  supported  by  a  de- 
cided majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ought  not  to  abandon 
is  views,  from  any  apprehension 
of  losing  his  place,  jn  consequence 
of  any  popular  discontents.  Truth 
is  stable,  being  fixed  in  nature,  and 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
progress  of  time.  Error  and  delu- 
sion are  temporary  and  transient. 
It  is  not  enough,  it  was  said,  that  a 
minister  be  honest,  diligent,  and 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


protect  himself  and  his  measures  by 
arts  of  management.  He  should 
possess  an  inventive  and  sublime 
genius,  that  can  penetrate  into 
things  which  would  not  in  all  cases 
be  prudent,  or  perhaps  possible,  to 
explain  to  the  nation.  He  shouM 
not  only  be  profound  in  his  views, 
but  firm  and  magnanimous  in  his 
conduct ;  and  possess  such  confi-* 
dence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  mea-* 
sures  as  may  enable  him  to  forese^^ 
and  to  foretell  the  effects  of  his 
conduct,  and  boldly  to  appeal  to 
this  from  the  hasty  decisions  of  thto 
blind  and  unadvised  multitude. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  observed, 
that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  a  senator  and 
statesman  to  do,  if  not  all  the  good 
that  he  would,  yet  all  the  good 
that  he  can :  and  that,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  situation  for  doing  some 
good,  it  is  necessary,  on  some  oc« 
casions,  to  fall  into  the  wake  of 
the  court ;  and  on  others,  to  sail 
before  the  popular  breeze. 

The  politicians  of  1791,  and  we 
believe  those  of  the  present  day, 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes': 
Tne  Theorists  and  the  Empirics. 
The  importance  of  this  subject 
will  excuse  a  brief  digression. 

The  philosophers  of  ancient  times 
were  chiefly  employed  in  moral,  as 
those  of  modern  times  are  in  phy- 
sical investigation.  Moral  know- 
ledge accompanied  by  suitable  prac- 
tice, is  styledin'our  sacredscriptures 
Wisdom,  by  way  of  eminence ;  as  it 
also  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  Arabians,  and  the  Hin- 
doos. The  nature  of  the  mind,  the 
conduct  of  the  passion8,and  the  chief 
end  and  supreme  good  of  mankind, 
were  studied  with  close  attention 
and  nice  observation.  There  is 
nothinff  of  this  kind  that  has  ex« 
ceeded,  or  can  exceed,  what  is  in- 

S  terspersed 
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terspersed  io  the  books  of  the  Old 
fod  New  Testament,  or  even  what 
has  been  written  by  Xenopli<M)t 
PlatOy  and  Aristotle.  It  was  to 
philosophers,  men  addicted  to  the 
Study  of  general,  but  particularly 
Bioraly  comprehending  political 
truth,  that  colonists,  in  the  course 
of  migration  from  east  to  west,  ap* 
plied  for  laws,  both  constitutioniEd 
and  civil.  And,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent  stages  of  the  ancient  states  with 
which  we  are  at  all  acquainted,  men 
10  public  offices  endeavoured  to  jus- 
tify dieir  conduct  by  general  max- 
ims drawn  from  great  authorities, 
or  from  examples  in  history,  or  ob- 
servations on  actual  life.  After  the 
revival  of  literature  in  Italy,  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  politics  in  the 
writings  of  that  country.  Aristotle 
begat  Machiavel,  with  many  others; 
and  Machiavel  Montesquieu  and  his 
brethren.  From  the  Italian  school 
sprung  various  branches  in  other 
countries,  besides  France,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain ;  where 
we  find,  among  many  other  namesj 
thoseof  Milton,  Bucliannan*,  Hob« 
bes,  HarringtoOf  Algernon  Sidney, 
Locke,  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  and  Mi;. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  So  late  as 
the  reign  of  James  I.  learning  and 
philosophy  were  called  to  the  service 


of  politics,  with  profperout  WPr 
cess,  in  the  siettleHioQt  of  the.tlfw 
fairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  penoaa  ef 
Lord  Salisbury*  Sir  Joha  Oayi%  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Lord  BMHua^  Wlddw 
King  hicqself.  Learning  lUBid  {Mr 
fosophy  maintained  their  gfoun4 
if  not  always,  nor  perhaps  ofteB*  fli 
the  conduct  of  administration^  jujil 
in  political  writings,  as  weU  m  k 
the  debates  of  both  the  Englialtaad 
the  Scottish  parliamenta»  until  jUit 
Union,  and  even  the  acoeasioii  nf 

George  I.  Even  afler  this  porkiiit 
and  at  the  present,  there  are  Ml 
a  few  who  lean  to  the  cecoomij 
of  that  old  schooL  In  tfaia  CMBliy» 
as  well  as  in  France^  are  maoT  wke 
entertain  very  exalted  ideas  ef  vkm 
may  be  done  in  the  ways  of  bedi 
legislation  and  the  maiuigmeaft 
of  afiairs,  by  an  ingenious^  pm^ 
found,  and  accomplished  itntosmmt 
such  a  statesman,  as  it  is  saidp  on 
all  great  emergencies  casts^ap^  ayf 
over  the  wide  field  of  hisloirjr^  p 
well  as  the  present  state  of  tb 
world,  in  order  to  disoovjar  tiba 
most  prosperous  courses  in  the  qieit 
similar  situations.  Nor  doea  his 
genius  droop  when  examplea  fink 
He  calls  up  possibilities  bm^kii 
imagination;  compares  thenaidUi 
realities  aod  with  one  another ;  eed^ 

diatingiiialiiRg 


*  This  celebrated  treatise  of  Buchtamfin  de  Jure  Begni  tipud  Sjcotet,  the  priadpto 
of  which  were  drawn  from  those  of  the  ancient  republics,  and  to  which  "ot^faMf  of 
any  value  has  been  added  by  the  swarm  of  writers  on  the  rights  of  man  and  Tmtnmv 
and  in  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  was  published  berore  the  w]:it!ngs  of  lu? 
chiavel ;  but  not  before  the  example  of  political  speculation  had  been  givea  by  Ipjtf 
to  France  and  other  countries,  in  which  Buchamuin  long  resided,  and  where,  it  iam 


be  presumed^  his  mind  received  a  bias  to  such  speculations.  It  is  to  this  circoiMlaM 
in  his  life,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  ancient  wrilfi^ 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  his  zealous  attachment  to  freedom:  Knox,  MeTville^  tibf 
Ruthvens  of  Gowrie,  and  others  of  his  countrymen,  able  as  well  as  zealous  assertokl 
of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  had  lived  much  abroad.  It  was  scaroely  posiiMs 
that  such  a  mind  as  Buchaiman's  irould  hsve  been  formed,  in  such  an  i^,  sJtagellNf 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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iguishing  what  is  only  difficult 
what  is  wholly  impracticable, 
a¥Ours  to  form  new,  where  he 
ot  improve  existing  conjunc- 
!•  Theories,  however  refined, 
iHid,  control  the  perversity  of 
cedar  accidents,  by  supposing 
comprehending  them :  general 
:iple8,  like  long  levers,  are  able 
lOve  great  masses  of  matter. 
bese,  nations  as  well  as  men 
begucded  in  their  conduct,  if 
would  not  resign  themselves  to 
l^iceof  mere  chance,  and  the 
1688  indolence  of  mere  scep- 
dk  But  the  greater  part  by  far 
en^  in  our  nation,  belonged  ra- 
to  the  second  class,  or  what 
^e  denominated  political  Qm* 
U  They  were  of  opmton, 
their  utmost  political  wisdom 
foresight  did  not  extend  to  any 
sphere  or  distant  period  of 
B ;  but  seemed  rather  to  lean 
le  maxim  of  the  celebrated 
)  Sixtus,  who  was  wont  to  say 
B  cardinals,  *<  Let  us  eat  and 
'^  and  pass  away  our  time  as 
as  we  can,  for  the  world  go- 
I  itself."  That  theory  is  not  to 
Qtroduced  in  politics  as  in 
ee ;  and  that,  in  the  conduct 
oUic  afiairs,  men  should  feel 
way  rather  than  see  it.  This 
olt  has  been  gradually,  though 
isibly,  formed  since  the  reign 
lueen  Anne;  after  which 
ntroduction  of  learning  and 
ce  into  the  conduct  of  great 
Sy  became  less  and  less  in  vogue, 
kings  were  governed  by  poli- 
combination,  family  connex- 
and  lastly,  court  favours.  At- 
(8  were  made,  with  various 
iSB)  to  break  through  these,  by 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  the 
D.  It  was  on  this  ground  that 
resent  minister  first  stood^  as 


his  father  had  done  before  kfrn* 
The  necessity  of  accommodation  to 
other  powers,  principles,  and  pas-, 
sions,  induced  him,  it  was  generally 
supposed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the. 
Russian  armament,  to  relax  some- 
what from  his  own  rigid  maxioui 
and  enlarged  views,  in  order  that, 
by  still  retaining  possession  of  thOi 
helm,  he  might  steer  it  aright  when 
the  tide  of  the  times  would  per- 
mit him  to  do  so. 

In  ibis  country  there  had  be«i». 
for  a  long  course,  of  time,  n  t()n- 
dency  in  politics,  as  in  philbsopby,. 
to  descend  from  the  heights  of  ab* 
straction  and  general  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  relations  of 
thingsgi  to  mere  experiment;  t|n-* 
til,,  at  last  all  regard  even ,  to  tho 
balance  of  power  was  lost.  Tl^ 
violent  capture  of  Corsica,  the  par* 
tition  of  Poland,  the  dismantling! 
of  the  barrier  towns  by  the  gre^ti 
innovator  Joseph  II:  acts  ^,in» 
justice  that  have  brought  the  moat- 
dreadful  calamities^  by  substituting) 
a  partitioning  policy  and  the  law 
of  the  strongest,  to  public  law,  or 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  nei^' 
tber  awakened  the  jealousy  of  our 
statesmen,  nor  disturbed  their  slum-* 
bers.  A  century  ago,  a  youngs 
gentleman  when  he  wished  to  rise^ 
in  the  state,  applied  diligently  to 
the  study  of  historians^  civilians^ 
and  morfuists,  ancient  and  modern. 
At  present,  were  a  speaker  hi 
either  House  to  interlard  his  dis- 
course with  a  variety  of  learneA 
allusions  and  quotations^  he  would 
either  not  be  listened  to,  or  be 
laughed  at;  and  deservedly,  if  ho 
carried  this  humour  to  the  height 
of  former  pedantry.  But  our  speak- 
ers in  padiament,  for  the  most  part; 
have  carried  the  expulsion  of  leam- 
ii^  and  philosophy  to  the  extreme; 
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while  they  run  into  an  extrava- 
gancy more  silly  and  ridicolous: 
8iat  of  being  heard  for  their  much 
speaking,  and  that  of  pressing  their 
notions  on  the  acceptation  of  the 
senate  and  the  applause  of  the 
publicy  by  the  powers  of  oratory. 
When  sound  and  manly  sense  died 
away  in  the  Roman  government 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  philoso- 
phy decayed,  and  its  place  was 
usurped  by  rhetoric.  We  re- 
turn from  this  digression  to  the 
total  neglect  of  the  European  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  of  the  conse- 
ouences  to  be  apprehended  from 
tne  exclusive  aggrandizement  of  a 
power  already  preponderant. 

A  messenger  having  been  sent 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  to  notify 
the  delivery  of  the  king's  message 
to  parliament,  he  was,  after  the 
first  debate  and  division  of  the 
House,  recidled  bv  another  messen- 

§er,  who  proceeded  forward  with 
ispatches,  stating  the  temper  and 
tone  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  British  nation,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  a  war  with  Russia ;  and  the 
Erobability  that  the  plan  concerred 
etween  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin  for  a  settlement  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe  must  be 
abandoned. 

The  last  point,  except  the  usual 
application  for  supplies  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  recommended  in  his 
Maiesty's  speech  to  the  attention  of 
parliament,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  state  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  such  regulations  as  might  be 
necessary  in  the  present  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  pro- 
vince for  its  government. 
'  On  the  acquisition  of  Canada, 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  his  ma- 
jesty, promising  for  the  encourage- 


ment of  such  British  sobjects  at 
should  afterwards  settle  there»  tMii 
measures  should  be  taken  for  ez« 
tending  to  that  country  the  benf^ 
fits  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
province,    meanwhile,    iinderwail 
that  degree  of  change  which' could 
not  fail  to  take  place  after  iti  oes*- 
sion  to  Great  Britain  :  British  tub* 
jects  were  drawn  by  the.prodlaiiuh 
tion  to  acquire  property  in  Canadl, 
and  others  to  settle  in  the  unocCd* 
pied  lands  in  the  interior  of  thU 
province ;  while  many  loyaliitSi  is' 
consequence  of  the  revololibaki 
America,  naturally  emigrated  ttf  a 
country  so  near,  and  in  many  ra- 
spects  bearing  sonear  a  resembbaee 
and  affinity  to  their  own.    TMm 
Britons,  or  descendants  and  fellciw- 
subjects  with  Britons,  carried  #ith 
them  a  strong  attachment  to  -BrH 
tish  laws  and  the  British  constiili- 
tion ;  and  they  did  not  fail,  by  fi^ 
quent  applications,  to  remind'^ 
vemment  of  the  prcMnise  miada'ta 
them  in  the  royal  proclamation,  of 
extending  the  benefit  of  that  con- 
stitution in  its  Canadian  territbrkli; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ttl- 
tive  Canadians  were  swayed,  not 
less  by  attachment  to  ancient  cxk* 
toms  than  by  a  jealousy  of  ancftiAt 
privileges,  to  oppose  such  an  etten* 
sion  in  many  particulars ;  tliOdi[h- 
willing  to  admit  the  exoelledoe  of 
our  constitution,  as  being,  ^tbe 
whole,   favourable  to  liberty- ttid 
the  rights   of  the  subjects    The 
seigneurs,  or  noblesse  of  CanaA, 
in  particular,  who,  under  the  Fk^ndb 
government,  enjoyed  many  diitiii&- 
tions,  were  particularly  tenaoloas 
of  those  feudal  rights  and  imonilli- 
ties  which  the  introduction  of  'a 
new  form   of  government   i)Mght 
infringe  or  abolish. 
The    British    government   had 

been 
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at  great  pains  to  inrestigate 
acts  and  circumstancei  neces- 
for  their  direction  in  the  fram-' 
I  new  constitution  for  the  Ca« 
i&Si  ever  since  this  subject  was 
igitated  in  parliament  in  1788: 
it  was  now,  at  last,  brought 
ird  in  the  form  which,  on  the 
It  inquiry,  seemed  the  most 
dient  to  be  adopted,  by  a  mes- 

from  the  King,  delivered  by 
Uhancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
e  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
of  March.  Mr.  Pitt  on  this 
Mon  entered  into  the  fullest 
1  of  all  the  heads  of  the  bill 
Med.  Regulations  of  the  mi- 
tt kind  were  explained.  The 
ipal  feature  of  the  plan  was, 
Ijivision  of  Canada.  By  this 
on,  it  was  intended  to  remove 
ausesof  those  disputes  which 
or  a  long  time  subsisted  be- 
1  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
da  and  the  newly  established 
sh  and  Anglo-American  set- 

and  by  giving  a  separate  le- 
ure  to  each,^  to  provide  for 
stablishment  of  such  laws  and 
ations  as  should  be  found  best 
1  to  the  peculiar  interests  and 
1  situation  of  each, 
'the  present  bill.  Lower  Ca- 

was  made  to  extend,  along 
banks  of  the  river  St.  Law* 
i,  to  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie^ 
in,  Illinois,  and  Superior;  of 
1  the  last  is  fifteen  hundred 
in  circumference,  and  none  of 
>thers  less  than  six  hundred, 
ituting  the  greatest  inland  na* 
ion,  and  the  largest  pieces  of 

water  in  the  known  world, 
iver  St.  Lawrence,  which  they 
runs  a  winding  course  of  seven 
red  and  fifty  mile43 ;  and  may 
asily  made  navigable  to  its 
e.     This  country,   with  the 


exceptions  of  the  banks  of  the  ti- 
Ter,  Its  numerous  isles,  .and  some 
spots  on  the  lakes,  remains  at  it 
came  .from  the  hand  of.  Nature ; 
being  covered  with  immeDse  forests 
of  trees  of  a  surprising  height  and 
thickness,  and  almost  uie  exclusive 
.  habitation  of  wild  animals*  For  a 
thposaod  miles  on  the  sides  of  the 
lakes,  and  the  numeroiis  and  noble 
streams  that  swell  the  St.  Iaw- 
rence  from  the  north  and  south, 
there  is  seldom  to  be  discovered 
the  vestige  of  a  man .;  the  few  so- 
litary  and  naked  savages  that  oo- 
casiooally  meet  the.eye,  are  jm  shy, 
and  lol»k  so  fierce  and  barbamis, 
that,  instead  of  humanizing :  the 
scene,  they  increase  ihe  gloom  .of 
the  wid^  wilderness.  As  in  Africa, 
the  negroes  are  under  the  necessity 
of goingarmedagainstthe  treachery 
of  the  white  people :  so  here^  in 
return,  the  white  .roust  be  on  4lidr 
guard  against  the  force  or  frand  of 
the  red  species ;  not  indeed  through 
fear  of  slavery,  but  of  murder ;  the 
rude  aborigines  not  having  yet 
learned  to  labour  themselves,  or 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  labours 
of  others.  The  Indian,  leaving  to 
his  wives,  for  he  is  a  polygamist, 
thecareof  his  scanty fiddonnaiae, 
makes  war  or  hunting  his  sole  oc- 
cupation ;  the  one  to  gratify  his  • 
revenge,  and  the  other  to  procure 
skins,  to  be  exchanged  lot  articles 
of  necessity  or  luxury.  The  latter 
are  confined  to  jspirituous  liquors, 
which  he  calls  strong  water ;  and 
the  former,  nearly  to  a  coarse 
blanket  and  a  gun,  with  powder 
and  balL  In  winter,  which  lasts 
from  jthe  middle  of  December  to  the 
end  of  April,  though  it  lie  between 
the  50th  and  d5th  degrees  of  N*  la- 
titude, the  earth  is  entirely  covered 
with  snow  to  the  depth  of  &▼•  or 
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-dz  leety  and  it  pasiable  only  in  tnow 
•hoes.  The  gradoai  cultivftrioD  of 
the  continent,  will  no  doubt  at  a 
future,  but  renote  periodi  bring 
the  climate  to  the  temperature  en* 
joyed  in  the  lame  parallels  in  the 
old  worid.  For  each  of  these  pro- 
vinces, a  legislative  council  and  an 
assembly  were  established,  in  imi- 
tation at'  the  British  constitution. 
The  members  of  the  council  were 
to  be  bereditanr,  or  for  life,  at  the 
option  of  the  King :  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  to  be  elected 
by  proprietors  of  freeholds  equal 
in  value  to  forty  shillings  per  an- 
num :  but  in  towns,  or  townships, 
by  the  owners  of  houses  worth  51. 
per  annum,  or  by  renters  of  houses 

Saying  ten  pounds  in  six  months, 
(oth  provinces  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  white  peo- 
ple, employed  in  agriculture  and 
nirnishing  com,  lumber,  peltry, 
and  some  iron  and  fish  for  Britain 
and  the  West  Indies,  to  the  amount 
of  40,000/.  and  importing  British 
manufactures  to  nearly  the  same 
value.  This  provincial  parliament 
is  septennial,  and  meets  once  at 
least  in  the  twelvemonth,  at  the 
call  of  the  governor,  who  repre- 
sents the  sovereign ;  and  may  re- 
fuse his  sanction  to  any  proposed 
law  till  the  final  resolution  of  Bri- 
tain is  known.  In  Lower  Canada, 
of  which  the  population  consider- 
ably exceeds  an  hundred  thousand, 
the  assembly  must  not  be  less  in 
number  than  fifty,  nor  the  council 
less  than  fifteen ;  and  in  the  Upper, 
the  assembly  must  not  be  less  than 
sixteen,  nor  the  council  less  than 
•even.  The  clergy  are  allowed  one- 
seventh  of  the  land,  in  lieu  of  tithes; 
and  a  bishop  of  the  English  church 
is  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown. 
Internal   taxation  by  the  British 


government  is  ciNiiplctfliy  i 
ed;  but  the  external  regoklMM  of 
commerce  and  trade  aa  •rinfgh 
asserted.  Agamat  the  abu^e  m 
ihh  power,  however,  a  ramady  was 
provided,  by  a  proyisioii*  that  die 
levying  and  imposiDg  of  taxee  aa 
external  commeroe  and  trader  wis 
to  be  reeerved  to  the  legUkimm 
of  the  two  provincee.  All  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  at  pweat  k 
force,  were  to  remaiii-vaMd  mil 
thev  •houid  be  altered  by  the  aaw 
legiskture.  On  the  8th  of  Apii^ 
when  the  report  of  the  eonmiiltee 
•on  this  bill,  made  <m  the  Wlh  af 
March,  was  to  have  been  tahea 
again  into  consideratioiii  lie  HiM^ 
§ey  moved  its  re-comodtmeiil. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  had  not  oppesad 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  either 
when  it  was  first  annoonoedy  er 
on  the  first  or  second  readiB^y  se- 
conded Mr.  Hussey's  nBOtioo«  and 
stated  several  objectiona  to  thebdL 
In  breaking  ground,  he  took  post 
on  the  political  philosot>hy  or  the 
day.  He  exprcMed  his  hope^  that 
in  promulgating  the  sdieoM  of  a 
new  constitution,  the  House  wooM 
keep  in  view  those  enliffhtcned 
principles  of  freedom  which  had 
already  made  a  rapid  progreaa  otcr 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  globes 
and  were  every  day  hastening  ommo 
and  more  to  become  univeraaL  He 
objected  to  the  proposed  mode  ef 
representation,  as  bemg  too  acaatf; 
to  the  division  of  the  country  into 
two  provinces,  which  would  retaid 
and  not  accelerate  the  coalitkNi  if 
the  French  and  English,  and  tko 
adoption  of  the  British  lawaaal 
customs;  to  the  establishment  of 
the  clergy,  which  was  enormioas ; 
and  to  the  mode  of  electing  the 
council,  which  he  thought  shoiikl 

be 
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be  tii«6eli  by  the  amtnbly.  There 
vmM  net  in  the  province,  he  cb-^ 
iertedi  either  prbperiy  or  respectflh 
bAky  Mffidettt  for  the  &urppibrt  of 
m  tierediiary  nobility^  He  ifteani 
Hot  to  diictffils  live  general  pfoptf* 
sition  of  whtft  tiie  hereditary  poW^ 
CM  and  hereditary  possendions  might 
bcf^  abBtraotedly  considered  ^  but 
fae  6o»fe66ed,  that  he  saw  notbiifig 
80  good  in  thenl  as  to  make  him 
wM  for  theh^  introduction  among 
a  people  with  whom  they  w^e 
fCfttmtiy  unknown.  He  did  not 
ihkik  it  prudent  fo  destroy  them 
hy  kinedoms,  where  they  already 
formed  a  part  of  the  constitution  i 
bat  he  thought  it  extremely  un<^ 
wise  to  give  them  birth  iti  conn-' 
tries  where  they  had  not  before 
9ty  previous  existence.  He  eould 
not  account  ht  such  a  conduct, 
unless  by  the  supposition  that  an 
Opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced 
of  reviviog  in  G^hada,  formerly  a 
FVeneh  colony,  those  titles  and 
benours^  the  extinction  of  which 
some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored, 
and  of  awakening  in  the  west 
that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had 
so  completely  fallen  into  disgrace 
in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.     The 

Erotincial  constitution  of  Canada, 
e  said,  should  be  as  free  as  possi* 
ble,  that  the  people  might  See  no* 
thing  enviable  in  the  neighbouring 
states.  The  governments  estab-«i 
lished  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  would  have  furnished  bet* 
ter  models  for  imitation  than  that 
which  had  been  followed.  As  the 
love  of  liberty  was  gaining  ground; 
hi  consequence  of  the  diffusioii  of 
literature  throughout  the  world, 
he  thought  that  a  constitution 
should  be  formed  for  Canada  as 
consistent  as  possible  with  the  ge-« 
nmne  principles  of  freedom.    The 


shadow  6nly,  Md  not  the  sudbstwide 
of  libertj^  was  granted  by  the  pre^ 
ienlbilH  and  this  wasnts  prinoM 
pti  reaeron  fbr  opposml;  It*^ 

Mr.  Pitt  very  reaidily  aaiQinted  l» 
Ihe  commitment  of  the  bill^  whiob 
he  wae^  amdeus  to  have  fully  diiu 
cussed:  in  the  vdem  time  he  re^ 
plied  to  tfa6  objeetions  of  Mr.  Fox, 
that  an  elective  oo^moil,  indepedd^ 
ent  ef  the  orowi»,  the  cause  that 
fteei^ed  to  formi  the  chief  objec* 
tioa  to  the  bifi,  wonld  lender  ttm 
whole  system  dtemfooraiical,  and 
Alight  soon  detlkth  the  colony  from 
Great  Britain.  As  an  aristocraftieal 
principle  was  a  component  part  of 
8  mixed  governmenf,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  b^st  for  6ur  colo^ 
nies  fmd  us^  it  was  proper  that 
there  should  be  suoh  a  Council  in 
Canada;  as  was  provided  by  thd 
Inll,  and  which  might,  m  som6 
measure,  answer  to  our  House  of 
Lords.  The  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  two  provinces,  he  con* 
fiidered  as  the  most  likely  method 
to  produce  that  coalition  of  French 
and  English  parties,  which  he  ad- 
mitted with  Mr.  Fox  to  be  ex- 
tremely desirable.  If  there  were 
to  be  only  one  house  of  assembly* 
and  the  two  parties,  as  might  be 
sometimes  expected,  prove  equal) 
or  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  a  per^ 
petual  scene  of  altercation  would 
succeed,  and  the  breach  become 
factious.  Oh  the  other  hand,  by 
the  establishment  of  two  distinct 
asi9emblies,  all  cause  of  complaint 
would  be  removed;  while  the 
French  subjects,  being  left  to  their 
own  choice,  and  not  influenced 
by  the  pride  of  party,  would 
moiSt  probably  adopt  the^  Bt)g^ 
lish  laws,  from  an  unprejudiced 
observatioh  of  their  superior  uti* 
Hty,  at  to^  the  number  of  which 
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the  assembly  would  consist.  This, 
according  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  could  not  with 
propriety  be  augmented;  but 
when  the.  population  should  be 
actually  increased,  there  would  not 
be  the  smallest  objection  to  any 
reasonable  addition. 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  what  was  advanced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  and  against  the 
Canflidian  bill;  which  was  indeed 
framed  with  so  much  judgment,  so 
much  regard  to  the  customs,  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  prejudices  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and 
on  principles  so  analogical  to  those 
of  tne  British  constitution,  that  lit- 
tle could  be  said  in  opposition  to  it, 
of  any  weight,  or  with  any  degree 
of  pfausibility.  The  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
the  same  arguments  were  urged  and 
illustrated  at  greater  length,  derive 
their  chief  interest  from  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  on  a 
great  and  collateral  subject,  in  the 
present  times,  much  and  warmly 
agitated ;  and  which  announced  the 
secession  of  the  former  gentleman 
from  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
so  long  acted  in  politics,  and  put  a 
period  to  the  intimate  friendship 
and  connexion  which  had  subsist- 
ed  between  him  and  the  latter. 

The  extreme  emotion  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  rose  to  reply  to  the 
eulogies  on  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  but  from  which  he  was  pre- 
vented by  a  general  cry  of  the 
House  for  the  question,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  By  this  restraint, 
and  by  ruminating  for  davs  and 
weeks  on  those  eulogies,  which  he 
considered  as  an  attack  on  himself 
and  his  book,  the  emotions  he  felt 
on  their  delivery,  sunk  deeper  in 
his  mind;  and  from  that  time  a 


breach  was  made  in  that  motoal 
friendship  and  etteem,  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  him  and 
Mr.  Fox,  and  which,  notwi^ 
standing  the  attempts  of  moloal 
friends  to  reconcile  them  to  Mdi 
other,  was  gnidaally  widened. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  next  diiCiM- 
sion  of  the  Canada,  or  Qoebec  bOI, 
which  took  place  on  a  committM 
of  the  House  on  the  6th  of  Mqrt 
took  tin  opportunity  to  state  hia  de* 
cided  opinion  concerning  the  revo- 
lution in  Francot  aud  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  the  advocatea  fpc 
that  revolution.  Those' doctimf 
he  stigmatized  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  asperity,  and  then  began  to 
relate  the  horrid  and  nefarioua  coo» 
sequences,  as  he  termed  them, 
which  had  resulted  from  those  doc- 
trines in  France  and  her  colonies; 
when  he  was  called  to  order  by  se- 
veral gentlemen  on  the  same  aide 
of  the  House  with  himself,  who  ani- 
madverted on  the  irregularity  of 
such  a  discussion  and  narrative  in 
a  committee  on  the  Quebec  bill* : 

Mr.  Burke  declared  in  a  very  se- 
rious and  emphatic  manner,  that  he 
took  the  present  opportunity  to 
warn  the  House  of  the  danger 
threatened  by  the  existence. of  a 
faction  in  this  country,  detennined 
to  undermine  and  overturn  the 
constitution.  But  it  was  con- 
tended, by  the  members  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  with  Mr. 
Burke,  that  if  such  a  design  reallj. 
existed,  it  was  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  be  brought  forward ;  anfl 
that  it  was  Mr.  Burke's  duty,  since 
he  was  so  well  assured  of  its  exist-; 
ence,  to  bring  it  forward,  not- col- 
laterally and  irregularly  on  the  Car 
nada  bill,  but  in  a  separate  fprniiL 
and  on  a  day  set  apart  for  its  cposi- 
deration.    After  not  a  little  conr 
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fttsion,  and  much  time  wasted  in 
fruitless  altercation. 

Lord  Sheffield  at  last  moved, 
<<  that  dissertations  on  the  French 
constitution,  and  to  read  a  narra* 
tive  of  transactions  in  France,  are 
not  regular  or  orderly  on  the 
question  (subject)  before  the 
House ;  and  that  the  clauses  of  the 
Quebec  bill  be  read  a  second 
time,  paragraph  by  paragraph.'' 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fox,  who,  though  not  perfectly  in 
order,  could  not  delay  the  melan- 
choly, task  of  refuting  certain  char- 
ges that  had  been  brought^  wan- 
tonly and  without  provocation, 
against  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  declared,  that  if,  after  five-and- 
twenty  years,  he  was  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  man  from  whom 
he  bad  learned  more  than  from  all 
books  and  all  men,  from  whose 
wdtii?g8,  speeches,  and  familiar 
conversation  he  had  drawn  all  his 
poJitical  knowledge,  and  for  whom 


his  regard  and  frienddiip  were  un* 
abated)  it  would  hurt  nim  to  the 
end  of  his  life*  Mr.  Burke,  he 
said,  had  come  down  to  the 
House  that  night,  not  to  debate  the 
clauses  of  the  bill,  then  before  the 
committee,  but  to  fortify  misre- 
presentations of  something  which 
he  (Mr.  Fox)  had  said  in  a  former 
debate.  This  seemed  to  indicate 
something  like  an  eagerness  to  seek 
a  difference  of  opinion,  and  an 
anxiety  to  discover  a  cause  iDf 
dispute.  If  Mr.  Burke's  intention 
had  been  merely  to  preserve  the 
constitution  from  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  the 
political  sentiments  and  the  con- 
duct of  certain  societies,  he  would 
probably  have  given  notice  of  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose,  or 
taken  any  other  occasion  of  doing , 
it,  rather  than  that  which  had  fur- 
nished the  means  of  calumniating 
his  friend*. 
Mr.  iPox,  after  complaining  of 

the 


*  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  understand  precisely  what  is  here  charged 
against  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  following  particulars : — ^The  King^ 
it  was  said  and  believed,  had  lately  and  at  different  times  used  some  ezprtssionr 
very  fiivourable  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  minister,  it  was  reported,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  in  his  situation,  had  given  out  the  watch-word,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  by  prin- 
ciple a  republican ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  instigated 
Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  discussion  of  French  prin- 
ciples, and  an  attack  on  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Fox,  who  certeinly 
appears  to  have  given  credit  to  this  report,  on  the  day  first  appointed  for  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Quebec  bill,  which  was  afterwards  postponed  till  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess, paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Burke  (which  was  his  laist)  accompanied  by  a  friend.  Mr. 
Burke  treated  him  with  usual  confidence.  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  part,  as  a  mark  of  his  usual 
GonGdence  in  Mr.  Burke,  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  of  the  design,  which  indeed 
had  the  appearance  of  a  plot,  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Burke  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  plot ;  and  mentioned  the  real  circumstances  on  which  he  supposed  the  report 
of  this  plot  to  have  been  founded,  but  avowed  his  intention  of  entering  fiilly  into  a 
discussion  of  French  principles.  Mr.  Tox  requested  that  this  discussion  might  be 
postponed  for  some  time,  and  not  take  place  on  the  recommitment  of  the  Qnebec 
bill.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Burke's  refusal  to  comply  with  his  request,  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Fox,  though  naturally  generous  and  above  suspicion,  may  be  ea»ly  conjec- 
tured.— Whether  Mr.  Burke,  on  this  occasion  was  actuated  by  pure  patriotism  and  a 
love  of  mankind,  or  partly  by  a  jealousy  and  envy  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  partly  by  motives 
of  self-interest,  was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  is  perhaps  still  a  matter  of  some  un- 
certainty.— The  finest  geniuses,  the  most  generous  dispositions,  are  not  unfrequentiy 
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thd  dne  and  nanner  Id  which  his  cal  lemrt  ef  *b«tt6  inttM  we  •( 

iiriead  had  broueht  m  their  dia*  in  the  Old  Bailey  agttifiH  ai  nMt 

CHsmm^  restated  his  opinion  oa  people."      It    was    presdilipcion 

the  Fkench  revohitioii.    This  opi-  aad  iMoleranee  b«yaad  all  ptiftee- 

mout  he  was  at  great  pains  te  dents>  citil  or  reljgloiiay  to  aacmes 

■hew,  only  related  to  the  French  a  wh<^e  nation  OtVi<Se  aad  fottjr» 

revolution,  not  to  its  new  consti*  becaose  they  dared  to  MA  wt 

tation,    which    remained    to   be  themseWes.     In    the  ophhioB  af 

improved  by  experience,  and  ac-  that  House,  1780,  the  iafluenoe 

commodated     to    circumstances,  of    the '  crown    increased,     was 

Republican  principles,    as  appli-  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dtffii^ 

cable  to  this  country,  he  totally  nished.    To  this  opinion  hk  rigfht 

disavowed.     But    the  revolution  honourable  friend  had  sobaeribML 

had  done  away  the  ancient  arbi-  If  the  influence  of   the  British 

trary  government,  and  established  crown    was    thought    dangenms 

in  its  stead,   one  which  provided  what,  in  the  eyes  of   reuetiBtf 

ioT  the  good  of  the  people.    Un-  Frenchmen,  must  the  iafloanca  c3 

der  this  view  of  it,  he  would  not  the    crown  of  Franee  littve  ap- 

retract  his  former  panegyric,  but  peared  ?      His  right  boooiMMS 

itill  maintain,  that  it  was  one  of  friend  had    profewed  an  entha* 

the  most  glorious  events  in  the  siastic  attachment  to  our  own  mo* 

whole   history   of  mankind.      If  narchical  constitution.    Didhatafc 

these  principles  or  these  opinions  member  that,  in  the  year  '178S^ 

were  dangerous,  it  was  from  his  ho-  when  his  Majesty  in  a  speeeh  fhMtt 

nourable  friend  that  he  had  learned  the  throne  lamented  the  losa  wiiidl 

them,     buring  the  American  war  America  had  sustained  in  -beiBg 

they  had  felt  and  owned ;  they  had  deprived  of  the  advantages  result* 

togetherrejoicedatthe  successes  of  ing  from  a  monarchical .  govenn 

a  Washington,  and  wept  over  the  ment,   how  he  had  ridicaled  the 

fate  of  a  Montgomery.    His  friend  speech,  and  compared  it  to  a  naa's 

had  said  then,  with  equal  energy  opening  the  room,  and  saying,  ^  at 

and  justice,   "that  he  knew  not  our  parting,  pray  let  me  recommeod 

how  to  draw  a  bill  of  indictment,  a  monarchy  to  you." 

and  crowd  it  with  all  the  teclmi-  Mr.  Burke  complained  heavily 

IK 

found  in  conjunction  with  a  sensibility  and  an  irritability  of  temper  which  receive  and 
^ive  way  to  various  impressions.  Attention  has  the  microscopical  power  of  magnifi^ 
ing  its  object :  and  this  power  we  can  command  at  pleasure.  Hence  that  wonoeifm 
variety  of  opimons  that  prevail  on  so  many  subjects,  among  men  of  equal  under- 
standings,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  same  men  in  different  circumstances ;  fiv 
while  reason  and  truth  are  uniform  and  invariable,  the  interests  and  passions  of  la- 
dlviduals  are  various  and  fluctuating :  and  when  once  the  will  begins  to  lead  the 
judgment,  fertility  of  invention,  instead  of  enlightening,  darkens  and  deceives  the 
mind.— Mr.  Burke,  amidst  continual  changes  in  the  tone  and  tenor,  and  even  tlie 
principles  of  his  conduct,  found  plausible  pretexts  (so  various  was  his  knowledge  aad 
fertile  his  imagination)  in  partial  views,  ingenious  combinations,  and  nice  distinotionB, 
for  all  his  tergiversations,  and  whatever  he  chose  to  think  or  do. 
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cf  the  charge  of  lnoentisleiiQy»  wtd 
ttbandoninent  of  former  principlei, 
Hggravatedy  as  it  was,  by  the  ciiv 
xsumBtance  of  its  having  been  made 
bj  one  with  whom  he  nad  lived  in 
friendship  and  intimacy  for  two* 
end-twenty  years.  His  opinion  of 
the  French  revolution  was  well 
imown.  This  opinion  he  thought 
himsdf  called  on  te  give,  from  a 
conviction  that  there  existed  in 
this  country,  a  party  by  whom  an 
Imitation  of  the  Frencn  constitu^ 
tion  was  zealously  recommended^ 
and  doctrines  encouraged  of «  kind 
the  most  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.  He  remarked  the  dif- 
ference between  the  political  con- 
stitutions and  situations  of  France 
and  America,  and  some  other  ob* 
iervations  fit  to  be  made  in  dif^ 
fereat  countries,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency brought  against  him. 
But  he  did  not  insist,  either  at  great 
length,  or  with  his  usual  felicity,  on 
this  subject:— the  arrow  seemed 
to  have  pierced  deep;  and  he 
gave  way  to  the  plaintive  expres- 
sions of  pain.  He  mentioned  his 
services  to  the  public,  in  various 
shapes  and  on  various  occasions ; 
and  also  his  advanced  years.  He 
returned  again  and  again  to  the 
un kindness  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
friend,  in  endeavouring  to  libel  his 
life,  and  render  him  odious.  This 
was  a  melancholy,  but  not  a  disho- 
nourable day  for  him.  Unsup- 
ported by  one  side  of  the  House, 
disavowed  and  dishonoured  bv  the 
other,  he  had  yet  done  his  duty ; 
he  had  devoted  himself;  he  was 
a  willing  victim  to  the  good  of  his 
country.  To  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try he  had  sacrificed  private  friend- 
ship and  party  support;  and  he 
trusted  that  his  country,  in  return, 


would  measure  the  rectitude  of  ins 
opinions  and  the  importaniceof  iiis 
warnings,  b^  the  pnce  which  thajr 
had  cost  hun.  He  was  reatdy  te 
meet  the  right  honourable  fpeDtle^ 
man  (who  had  charged  him  hot 
only  with  a  geQeral  incohsistencv  of 
conduct,  but  with  having  spokea 
on  the  French  revobtion  with- 
out doe  inforiiation  iqpoii  that 
subject)  hand  to  band,  and  ioot  to 
fool,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  dis» 
cussion.  But  it  seemed  that  tUs 
was  not  the  principal  ground  of 
quarrel.  He  was  accused  of  having 
attempted  to  bring  forward  a  dis- 
cussion of  French  principles.  In  or* 
der  to  fix  a  stigma  on  certain  re* 
publican  tenets  advandad  in  a 
former  debate,  and  coasequentiy 
on  those  who  abetted  and  tup* 
ported  them.  This  charge  ha 
denied  in  the  roost  positive  terms, 
and  also'  solemnlv  declared,  tiiat 
in  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  French  principles,  he  had  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  any  of 
Mr.  Fox's  speeches.' 

Mr.  Fox  rose  up  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Burke  in  very  great  emotion ;  but 
tears  for  some  time  impeded  his 
utterance : — and  this  circumstance 
caught  more  than  any  words  coidd 
have  done,  the  sympathy  of  the 
Houses  When  the  conflict  of 
contending  passions  had  a  little 
subsided,  he  expressed  the  greatest 
obligations,  esteem,  and  affectioo 
for  Mr.  Burke,  whom,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  harshness,  be  found 
that  he  must  still  love.  If  be  had 
given  offence  by  any  imprudent  ev 
intemperate  language,  he  hoped 
that  nis  rieht  honourable  friend 
would  recollect  their  past,  friend- 
ship,  and  forget.  They  had  for- 
merly differed  in  their  sentiments 
upon  other  occasions,  without  the 

least 
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least  interruption  of  their  inti- 
macy. But  he  coold  not  help  per- 
ceiving that  hia  right  honourable 
friend  now  displayed  sometliing 
more  than  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion :  he  teemed  to  discover  a 
secret  wish  and  disposition  essen- 
tially to  inj  ure  him.  Granti  ng  that 
he  mid  been  indiscreet  and  warm 
in  the  terms  of  his  opinion  of  the 
French  revolution,  surely  this  does 
not  deserve  the  severe  and  pointed 
epithets  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  him  that  day. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard,  that  he^did  not  recollect 
his  having  used  any  such  epi- 
thets. 

If,  said  Mr.  Fox  f  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  ana  an  happy  ap- 
plication of  this  circumstance)  my 
right  honourable  friend  does  not 
recollect  the  epithets,  neither  do  1 ; 
if  they  are  out  of  his  mind,  they 
are  also  out  of  mine.  After  this 
animated  parenthesis,  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  argument  into 
which  he  had  formerly  entered, 
that  the  soundest  political  princi- 
ples, and  those  which  had  formerly 
been  held  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Burke  himselfjustified  the  re- 
sistance of  the  French  to  their 
former  government.  This  re- 
joinder of  Mr.  Fox,  though  intro- 
duced with  great  tenderness  and 
afiection,  in  its  progress  assumed 
an  air  of  great  sarcastic  severity : 
though  this  indeed  unavoidably 
arose  out  of  a  comprehensive  view 
and  strict  amount  of  the  various  in- 
consistencies which  he  remarked  in 
the  conduct  of  his  political  pre- 
ceptor; whose  maxims  Mr.  Fox 
chose  to  follow,  rather  than  his  ex- 
ample. After  enforcing  in  various 
ways  all  the  different  topics  already 
mentioned,  and  sOme  others  of  le^s 


consequence,  he  said,  toWirdi  die 
conclusion  of  his  apeecfa»  that  be 
could  not  help  again  obienring, 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  and  un- 
fairly treated.  But  he  would  not 
suffer  this  to  step  between  him  and 
his  friend.  It  was  his  intention  to 
keep  out  of  the  right  honoonible 
gentleman's  way  until  time  fmd  re- 
flection had  altered  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  their  difierenoe ; 
when  he  doubted  not  but  tbrir 
conunon  friends  would  endeavour 
to  re-unite  them.  t 

Mr.  Burke  rose  again  and  com- 
mented on  what  had  &llen  from 
Mr.  Fox.  He  had  never,  he  aald, 
affirmed  that  the  EngliA  constitu- 
tion might  not,  like  every  other 
constitution,  be  amended  m  mm 
points.  Thoueh  he  had  formerij 
thought  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  of  Britain  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  limited  standard,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  French  were 
right  in  reducing  that  of  France  to 
nothing.  He  had  been  favourable 
to  the  Americans,  because  he  sup- 
posed they  were  flghting,  not  m 
order  to  acquire  absolute  specula- 
tive liberty,  but  to  keep  what  they 
had  under  the  British  constitution. 
He  painted  the  follies,  iniquities, 
cruelties,  and  horrors  of  the  Frepcb 
republicans  with  his  usual  and 
splendid  eloquence.  On,  a  subse* 
quent  occasion,  when  the  •ubiect 
was  introduced,  as  it  very  often 
was,  he  said  that  he  had'  been 
falsely  accused  of  abusingrepublics, 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
monarchy.  He  affirmed  that  be 
had  never  abused  any  repuUic^ 
ancient  or  modern.  He  dud  not 
consider  France  as  a  republic ;  no^ 
it  was  an  anomaly  in  government. 
He  knew  not  by  what  name,  to  call 
it,   nor  in  what  language  to  de- 

scribe 
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scribe  it.  It  was  a  compound  f  re- 
citing the  verses  from  Milton)  of 
the  sublimely  obscure  and  tre« 
niendous  figure  of  Death,  having 
the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown 
upon  the  seeming  head,  with  the 
cry  of  hell-hounds,  that  bark  with- 
out ceasing  around  the  waist  of  Sin. 
It  was  a  shapeless  monster^  born  of 
hell  and  chaos ! 

Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  singular  situation 
in  which  it  stood  with  respect  to 
the  question  before  it ;  and  having 
declared  his  own  opinion  to  be  that 
Mr.  Burke  had  not  been,  even  in 
the  first  instance,  at  all  oiit  of  or- 
der,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  motion  that  had 
been  made  by  Lord  Sheffield ;  and 
it  was  withdrawn  accordingly. 

Mr.  Pitt  conceived  that  the  con- 
stitution could  be  in  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  professed,  that  if  here- 
after there  should  appear  to  be  a 
more  serious  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  that  ground  should  be 
distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Burke,  he 
should  be  eager  to  give  that  gentle- 
man his  wannest  and  most  enectual 
support.     He  thought  Mr.  Burke 
entitled   to  the  gratitude   of  his 
country  for  having  on  that  day,  in 
so    able  and  eloquent  a  manner, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  degree  of 
danger  which  already  existed  ;  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  himself 
most  cordially  co-operate  with  him 
in  taking  every  possible  means  to 
preserve  what  he  esteemed  the  most 
perfect  constitution  in  the  world, 
and  to  deliver  it  down  to  posterity 
as  the  best  security  for  the  pros- 
perity, freedom,  and  happiness  of 
the  British  people. 

The  consideration  of  the  question 
before  the  House,  which  had  been 
10  often  interrupted  by  political 


disquisitions  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  personal  allusions 
which  these  produced,  was  re- 
sumed at  difiPerent  times ;  and  the 
Canadian  bill,  after  undergoing  se- 
veral alterations,  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  May. 
The  principle  of  these  alterations 
were,  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  the  assembly  in  Lower  Canada 
to  fifty,  instead  of  thirty,  with 
which  the  blank  was  originally  fill- 
ed up ;  and  the  limitations  of  the 
assemblies  to  four  years,  instead  of 
seven. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill 
was  animadverted  on  by  the  Lords 
Rawden,  Stormont,  and  Lough- 
borough. The  chief  objections 
made  to  it  were,  the  division  of  the 
provinces,  the  hereditary  nobility 
or  members  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  the  dependent  situation  of 
the  judges.  The  two  first  were 
made  and  answered  on  nearly  the 
same  grounds  with  those  that  had* 
been  debated  in  the  lower  House. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who,  to  the  objection 
that  had  been  made,  against  the- 
division  of  the  province,  that  the 
lower  might  oppress  the  trade  of 
the  upper,  by  exorbitant  duties  on 
the  commodities  passing  through 
its  territory,  answered,  that  Great 
Britain,  in  giving  this  constitution 
to  Canada,  did  not  part  with  the 
superintending  power,  which  she 
exercised  in  the  very  act  of  mo- 
delling that  constitution;  but  would 
certainly,  if  the  lower  province' 
should  pass  any  law  oppressive  on 
the  upper,  control  that  oppression, 
and  remove  the  grievance.  He 
feared  that  the  law  of  Canada  was 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  sufficient  cer- 
tainty or  cultivation,  to  admit  of 
the  mdeptindency  of  the  judges: 

but 
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be  bop0d  the  Une  vat  not  lar  dif  tricU  to  be  fcrty  ihaKngi  fraffcoli; 

tJDt  wbeo  thift  object  might  be  at-  and  for  loviMhipi  tbe  preparij  af 

tallied;  when  a  general  s^tem  of  a  boose  of  fire  poonde  jearljr  na^ 

kiMHra  lawf»  acd  an  est^luhment  or  a  twelve  montb*! 

of  lalaries  ftufficient  for  the  ca-  hooae  of  teo  poooda  reaf. 

coora^ement  of  respectable  bkb  Certain  docriptioBS  of 

to  accept  of  tbe  offices  of  judges  were  disqualified  from  being 

tbere^  would  make  their  appoint-  ed  or  Toting  for  a  member  of  as- 

nwnt  for  lifo  espedieot*  scmbij,   namelj  minon^  eeckai- 

The  act  was  at  length  passed,  in-  astics,  or  persons  attaiBted  of  tnn- 

dnding  the  folkming  provisiona :  son  or  felony. 

The  appoiotoMtit  within  each  The eoancil  and  asaembif  tobn 

of  the  two  separate  prorioces  into  called  together  onee  at  Mnst  In 

which  Canada  was  divided,  of  a  everjr  twelve    oMinths ;    nod  Ae 

legislative  council  and  assemUv;  continuance  of  the  asaemUiaa  tm 

by  whom,  with  the  assent  of  his  be  for  four  jrears,  subject  tn 

wjesty^  or  the  Governor  appoint-  Intion  or  piioregation  by  ibn 

ed  by  his  Majesty,  laws  may  be  vemor: 

made  for  the  government  of  each  The  Governor  mayy  in  Ua  Mbp 

respective  province :  j^^y**  name,  give  to  or    ~ 

A  power  in  tbe  governor  au-  his  assent  from  the  bills  | 

tborised  by  his  Majesty,  to  sonmon  the  assemblies  and  legislative  ( 

members  to  tbe  legislative  council :  dls ;— or  be  may  reserve  theni  for 

such  council  to  consist  of  not  fewer  the  signification  of  hia  MajsslfV 

than  seven  in  Upper  Canada,  and  pleasure  thereon.  Billa 

fifteen  in  Lower  Canada :  the  seata  by  the  Governor,  to  be 

of  the  counsellors  to  be  for  life :  to  his  Majesty ;   who  may. 


A  power  to  his  Majesty  to  annex  the  space  of  two  years,  amial 

to  hereditary  titles  cf  honour,  the  bill,  by  declaring  his 

right  of  a  seat  in  sach  council:  of  then.    The  bills 

Besides  the  forfeituie  of  seats  in  the  signification  of  the  Kinft'e^ 

the  councfl,  and  extinguishment  of  sore,  to  have  no  force  t3l  nia  |b> 

hereditary  honoiurs  by  treason  in  i^^^  assent  is  oommunicaled*  ^ 
England,  hereditanr  seats  in  that       The  laws  in  force  in  tbe  pmm^ 

council   were    declared   foHeited  ces  at  tbe  time  of  the  finmnwea 

dorioff  the  life  of  the  de&ulter;  ment  of  the  act,  not  rwnealad  or 

and  me  seats  vacated,  by  an  ab-  reversed  by  the  act  itaeUt  to  c 

sence  of  four  years  from  the  pro-  tinue  in  force  till  repealed  er  i 

Tince,   without   his  Majesty's  or  versed  by  the  respective '^*' 


the  Governor's  permission,  or  by  with  assent  of  his  Miges^  or  Ae 

taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  Governor,  in  manner  abcMra 

foreign  power.  tion^ 

The  assembly  in  Upper  Canad*       With  respect  to  the< 

tO!  consist  of  not  fewer  than  six*  establishmoits  of  Canada^  liie 

teen ;  to  be  returned  from  certain  visions  of  the  act  of  tbe  14A  rear 

dintricts  or  territories,  into  which  of  his  present  Ms|esty,  and  or  Mi 

the  province  was  to  be  divided,  instructions  to  tbe  Govemor,  l^' 

Tbe  qualification  of  foten  for  dis«  which  theduca  and  titbeeof  the- 

protestant 
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»5tant  inhabitants  of  any  parish 

reserved  for  the  support  of  a 
3stant  clergy,  were  continued 
lis  act.  And  besides  that  fund 
lotment  of  lands  was  directed 
)  made  out  of  the  crown  lands 
16  encouragement  and  support 
protestant  clergy  ;  and  in  fu- 
grants  of  land,  a  seventh  part 
iireoted  to  be  appropriated  fbr 
purpose.  Parsonages  or  rec- 
i  were  tabe  erected  by  the 
)mor»  by  whom  ineumbents 

to  be  presented,  subject  ta 
ights  of  institution,  and  to  the 
isiastical  authority  of  the  Bi« 

of  Nova  Scotia. 
le^e  provisions,  with  respect  to 
iergy  and  other  religious  and 
iSiastical  matters,  to  be  altera- 
r  repealable  by  the  assemblies  i 
he  acts  varying  or  repealing 
,  were  directed  to  be  laid  be-« 
he  British  parliament,  previous 
irQceivinghis  majesty's  assent ; 
such  assent  not  to  be  givea 
irUament  should  address  hi^ 
!8ty  to  withhold  it. 
itiire  grants  of  land  ia  Upper 
4a»,  to  be  in  free  and  common 
i^e>  a9  in  England :  and  the 

m  I^ower  Canada,  where  tbi^ 
tor  shall  desire  it.  And  in 
er  Canadai^  the  owners  of  lands 
Qijy  granted  on  provincial  te- 
3,  may,  on  surrender  into  hisi 
isty's  hands,  obtain  fresh  grant8«, 
e  holden  by  such  soccage- 
re. 

le  act  contained  a  provision^, 
lant  to  the  general  declaration 
(iped  in  the  18th  of  George  the 
Ijchap.  12,  with  respect  to  the 
)r  of  ta^cation  of  the  colonies 
ie  British  parliament,  that  np-^ 
;  in  this  act  should  prevent  the 
unent  of  Great  Britain  from 

ludbilog  prahibiUonii>  or  impose 


ing  duties  for  the  regulations  of 
commerce  or  navigation,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  the  produce  of 
such  duties  should  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  the  respective  provinces,  in 
such  .manner  as  the  laws  of  their 
own  legislature  should  direct. 

The  commencement  of  the  act 
was  in  the  discretion  of  his  majesty 
in  council;  but  the  time  fbr  calling 
the  legislative  council  and  assem- 
bly was  directed  not  to  be  later 
than  the  Slst  of  Decen^ber^  1792 ; 
and  till  that  period,  temporary  laws 
and  ordinances  were  allowed  to  be 
made  by  the  Governor  and  the 
exeeutive  couiieil,  farmerlj  estar* 
blished  by  the  Quebec  act».  laadi 
in  the  fourteentii  year  o£  his  mar< 
jesty's  reigo. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
any  deliberations  In  which  a  legis- 
lature could  be  engaged  of  greater 
dignitjir  and  importance  thaa  such 
as  relate  te  the  form  of  a  constitii? 
tion  and  government  for  •  countrfK 
of  vast  extent,,  and  considerably 
advanced  in  populatioa  and  the 
arta  of  civilized  life*  The  British 
legislature,  on  this  occasion^,  con- 
ducted itaelf  with  a  degree  of  equity 
wisdom  and  foresight^  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  They  extended  19 
Canada  the  constitution  of  Great 
BritaiOt  subject  to*  those  improve- 
ments and  roodificationfi  which  fuK 
ture  circumstances  might  show  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient,  but  which 
the  natui^e  of  ita  legislative  powec 
might  prevent  from  being  mcoor* 
sideratelyandrashlyadoptedb  They 
gave  to  this  province  the  iade^ 
pendence  necessary  to  the  fceedaoi 
and  wel&re  of  its  mhahitants ;  bin 
preserved  that  deg^e^  of  conaexioii 
with  Britain  whicn  is  conducive  to 
the  safety  and  the  prosperity  of 

the  wholQ  uAit^  cm>9fi#, 

CUA9. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 


Libd  and  Quo  Warranto  Bills.  State  of  the  Finances,  includia^  tie 
Revenue  produced^  and  the  Expences  incurred  by  the  possession  ^Ae 
British  Territories  in  the  East  Indies.  Bill  for  the  EstaUMmaU  tfa 
Company  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Speech  Jrom  the 
Throne  and  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


in 


ON  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox, 
agreeably  to  previouji  notice, 
made  a  motion  for  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  courts  of  justice,  to 
enquire  into  some  late  decisions  of 
the  courts,  in  cases  of  libels*  Mr. 
Fox  contended,  that  where  any 
special  matter  of  law  is  pleaded, 
tne  judge  and  not  the  jury,  is  to 
decide :  but  that,  where  a  general 
issue  is  joined,  the  law  is  so  im- 
plicated with  the  fact,  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  and  therefore 
that  the  jury  must  as  in  all  other 
criminal  processes,  bring  in  a  gene- 
ral verdict  of  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty. 
With^  these  sentiments  Mr.  Pitt 
coincided.  And,  though  the  ob- 
ject of  Mt.  Fox's  motion,  through 
the  opposition  of  Lord  Thurlow 
and  other  lawyers,  was  not  accom- 
plished in  the  present  session,  a  de- 
claratory act,  to  quiet  the  public 
mind  on  this  head,  and  to  prevent 
the  endless  controversies  to  which 
doubts  on  the  question  give  rise  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  was  carried 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
received  the  Royal  sanction  in  the 


next  :*  when  also,  in  conaequenctf 
of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  present  year  1791,  and  sop- 
ported  by  that  gentleman,. Mr.En- 
xine,  and  others,  for  **  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  the  act  of 
the  9th  year  of  Queen  Anne»  re- 
lative to  quo  toarrantoSf**  a  law  was 
enacted,  deprivine  the  Attorney 
General,  in  right  of  the  crown,  and 
every  other  individual,  in  his  own 
right,  of  a  powertodistnib  the  pos- 
sessor of  any  franchise  in  a  corpora- 
tion, after  having  Quietly  exercised 
it  for  six  years.  The  end  of  tins 
law  was,  to  secure  the  ri|^ta  of 
election,  and  prevent  vexatiouspro* 
secutions  for  political  purposes. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1786,  gave  in  a 
report  of  the  national  revenue  and 
expenditure  at  that  time,  together 
with  an  estimate  or  computation  of 
what  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
annual  amount  of  sucha  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  future.  That  pe* 
nod  might  perhaps  be  thought  la- 
ther too  early  &r  such  a  report 
when  there  was  yet  no  opportunity 

of 


*  An  account  of  wluch,  and  the  debates  thereon  will  be  given  in  oar  volnins  for 
he  year  1792. 
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of  stating  the  average  produce  of 
taxes  lately  imposed,  and  when  the 
expenditure  was'  clogged  with  ar-' 
rears  still  remaining  due,  of  the 
very  heavy  expences  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  But  it  was  necessary 
at  that  juncture  to  have  such  a 
document  laid  before  parliament, 
when  the  plan  for  applying  a  mil- 
Hon  annually  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  was 
btought  under  their  consideration. 
Now  when,  at  the  distance  of  five 
years  from  the  inquiries  of  that 
first  committee,  the  effects  of  both 
the  new  taxes  imposed,  and  of  the 
regulations  for  tne  more  faithful 
collection  of  the  old  could  be  bet- 
ter ascertained,  it  seemed  a  very 
expedient    measure    to    have   the 

report  of  a  new  committee  of  the 

* 

Annual  Income 


present  parliament,  on  the  same 
subject  of  the  public  income  atid 
expenditure.  A  motion  was  there- 
fore made  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  Friday 
the  8th  of  April,  «  who  should 
consider  and  report  the  amount  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  five  years ;  and  that 
the  same  committee  be  also  directed 
to  inquire  what  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  misht  be  expected 
to  be  in  future ;  and  what  alteration 
hrd  taken  place  in  the  amount  of 
th(  national  debt,  since  the  fiflh 
of  January  1786."  The  result  of 
the  comparison  made  by  this  coro- 
inittee,  between  the  annual  in- 
come and  expenditure,  was  as  fol- 
lows ;— 


Expenditure,  including  a  Million  for  liquidating  the 
National  Debt  ... 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  country 

This  report  being  referred  to  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  on  Wednesday  the  18th 
of  May,  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Sheridan  remarked.  That  the 
report  of  the  present  committee 
shewed  the  fallacy  of  that  estimate 
of  future  expence  which  had  been 
made  by  the  former  committee  in 
1786.  That  estimate  amounted  to 
the  annual  sum  of  14,4<78,18I/. ; 
whereas  the  actual  amount,  now 
stated  by  the  present  committee, 
is  15,969,178^  :  which,  after  the 
deduction  of  the  annual  million 
for  discharging  the  national  debt, 
exceeded  the  former  report  of  the 

Vol.  XXXIII. 


le.  16,030,285 
15,969,178 

eiToT 


future    expence    in    the    sum    of 

949,997/. 

To  this  remark  it  was  briefly  re* 
plied,  that  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
penditure beyond  the  computation 
of  the  finance  committee  in  17869 
arose  chiefly  from  incidental  charges, 
which  that  committee  could  not 
foresee,  and  which,  in  fact,  made 
not  any  part  of  the  permanent  ex- 
pence  of  the  nation. 

This  subject  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  more  fully  discussed  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  when  Mr.  Sheri<^ 
dan  moved  no  less  than  forty  reso- 
lutions ;  the  principal  purport  of 
which  was,  First,  To  prove  the  mis^ 
take  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  1786,  and  to  place  it  in  a  strong 
T  light. 
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light.  Secondly,  To  show  a  compari- 
son between  the  public  income  and 
expeDcliture,  on  an  average  of  three 
yearoy  from   the    6th    of   January 
17bB,  to  the  6th  of  January  1791 ; 
by  which  it  was  meant  to  shew  that, 
even  on  the  least  and  most  favour- 
able average,  instead  of  there  be- 
ing a  surplus,  according  to  the  re* 
port    of   the    present    committee* 
there  was  in  fact  a  very  great  de- 
ficiency.   Thirdly,  To  exhibit  the 
amount  of  the  sums  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year  1791  : 
by  which  it  might  appear,  that  the 
expence  of  the  present  establish- 
ment was  not  only  much  beyond 
the  estimated  expence  at  the  first 
committee,  but  also  that  of  the  last. 
Fourthly,  That  allowing  the  surplus 
calculated  by  the  present  commit- 
tee on  the  ordinary  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation,  this  sur- 
plus was  inadequate  to  those  extra- 
ordinary expences  which  appeared 
on  the  report  of  the  committee  it- 
self, likely  to  be  incurred  ;  even 
without   taking  into   consideration 
those  unforeseen  and  unexpected  ar- 
ticles   of   expenditure,    in    which, 
from  the  expence  of  the  three  last 
years,  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
country    might    hereafter    be   in- 
volved. 

Of  this  long  series  of  resolutions 
the  greater  part  were  negatived, 
and  others  amended,  according  to 
the  data  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Rose,  and  other  gentlemen  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House.  To 
these  were  added  other  resolutions, 
arising  out  of  such  views  of  the 
subject  as  seemed  proper  for  ascer- 
taining the  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  whole  of  these  reso- 
lutions, namely,  the  amended  and 
the  additional  resolutions,  were 
passed  in  the  House  of  CommonSi 
«n  the  7th  of  July. 


The  resolutions  were  as  follow  :««• 

1st.  <  Resolved,  That  it  appears 

^  that  the  select  committee  of  1786 

<  proceeded    upon    a    suppositioB 

<  that  the  annual  and  permaneai 

<  taxes  then  subsisting,  were  likdy 

*  to  produce  annuafly  the  aoin 
'  of  15,397,4<71/.:  namely,  the  land- 
'  tax  1,967,650/.  the  malt  4iiqr 
'  632,350/.,    and    the    permaneat 

*  taxes  12,797,4.71/. 

2nd.  <  Resolved,  That  it  appean 

<  by  tlie  report  of  the  select  eomnitr 
'  tee  of  1791,  that  the  produce  of 

*  the  said  permanent  taxef  in  ihB 
'year     1786,    was     llfiS6»8SlL 

<  being  less  by  960,940/.  than  the 

<  sum  estimated ;  in  the  year  1797» 

<  12,754,795/.,     being     less     kjf 

*  42,676/.  than  the  said  -  sum ;  u 
<the  year  1788,  12,812,a^» 
'  being  more  by  15,481/.  than  the 
'  said  sum ;  in  the  year  1789» 
M3,209,871/.,  being  mor9:{by 
'  412,400/.  than  the  said  sum ;  and 
« in  the   year  1790,    13,782^893/., 

*  being  more  by  984,923/1  than 
'  the  said  sum,  including  193,0001., 

*  being  the  amount  of  one  fifty- 
« third  weekly  payment. 

<  That  the  produce  of  the  bM 

*  taxes,  upon  an  average  of  the  first 
« two  years  (viz.  1Y86  and  ITW) 

<  amounted  to  12,295,663/.,  being 

<  501,808/.  less  than  the  sunk  esn^ 

*  mated. 

<  That  the  produce  of  the  swd 

<  taxes,  upon  an  average  of  the  first 
« three  years  (viz.  1786,  1787,  and 

<  1788)  amounted  to  12,468,09tt;, 
'  being  329,379/.  less  than  the  sum 

*  estimated. 

<  That  the  produce  of  the  svd 
'  taxes,  upon  an  average  of  the  first 
« four     years     (viz.    1786,    1787» 

<  1788,  and  1789)  amounted  to 
'  12.653,537/.,  being  143,934/.  Im 

<  than  the  sum  estimated. 

*  That  the  produce  of  the  said 

<  taxes. 
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taxes,  upon  an  arerftge  of  five 
years  (viz.  1786,  1787,  1788, 
1789,  and  1790)  amounted  to 
12,879,308/,.  being  81,837/.  more 
than  the  sum  estimated. 
<  That  the  produce  of  the  said  tax- 
es upon  An  average  of  the  last  four 
yeilrl(vi».  1787, 1788,' 1789  and 
1790)  amounted  to  13,140,002/< 
being  342,531/.  more  than  the  sum 
estimated. 

*  That  the  produce  of  the  said 
taxes,  upon  an  average  of  the  last 
three  years  (viz.  1788,  1789,  and 
1790)  amounted  to  13,268,405/. 
being  470,934/.  more  than  the 
Bum*estimated. 

*  And  that  the  produce  of  the 
said  taxes  upon  an  average  of  the 
tot  two  years  (viz.  1789  and 
1790)  amounted  to  13,496,132^. 
being  698,661/.  more  than  the 
sum  estimated. 

3rd.  *  Resolved,  That  in  this  caU 
culation  the  select  committee  of 
1791  have  adverted  to  all  the  ad« 
ditional  impositions  which  ought 
to  have  been  deducted  from  their 
estimate,  except  tobacco  licences, 
which  amount  in  the  whole  to 
81,753/.  and  that  they  have  made 
no  allowance  for  the  diminution 
arising  from  the  exemptions  al- 
lowed in  the  horse  tax,  or  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  upon  linens  and 
stuffs. 

4th.  *  Resolved,  that  no  complete 
account  can  yet  be  given  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  malt- 
taxes  for  the  last  five  years. 

*  That  the  net  produce  of  the 
land-tax  appears  liable  to  no  ma- 
terial variation  from  year  to  year, 
and  may  be  stated  at  1 ,972,000/. 
being  5,000/.  more  than  the  sum 
estimated. 

.*  That  the  net  produce  of  the 
mak-tax  in  the  years  1786, 1787, 
and  1788,  appears  to   have  been 


upon  an  average  597,l7l/>,b^ing* 
35,179/.  less  than  the  sum  esti- 
mated. 

5th  '  Resolved,  That  it  appears* 
by  the  reporl  of  the  select  com<« 
mittee  of  1791,  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  interest  and  changea 
of  the  public  debt,  and  of  the 
sums  issued  for  the  reduction 
thereof,  of  the  charges  upon  the 
aggregate  and  consolidated  fund, 
and  of  the  sums  granted  for  the 
supplies  (including  the  deficient 
cies  of  the  land  and  malt,  the  de« 
fidency  of  the  grants  for  the  yeat 
1785,  and  the  amount  of  the 
prizes  in  the  lotteries  of  the  se« 
veral  years,  with  the  charges  at* 
tending  them,  has  been  during  the 
last  five  years  88,1 16,916/.^  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  above 
charges,  except  the  sum  of 
207,000/.  whieh  remained  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  present  year 
uiider  the  head  of  Deficiency  o. 
Grants,  has  been  defrayed  by  the 
produce  within  the  said  five  3fears 
of  the  permament  taxes,  by  the 
annual  aids  on  land  and  malt,  and 
by  the  sums  arising  from  extra- 
ordinary resources,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  loan  of  one  million 
raised  by  tontine,  and  of  187,000^ 
raised  by  short  annuities. 

6th  <  Resolved,  That,  over  and 
above  the  sums  granted  for  the 
supplies,  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  navy  debt 
within  the.  said  period,  which  is 
stated  at  457,950/.,  and  an  arrear 
incurred  in  the  ordnance,  under 
the  head  of  Unprovided,  to  the 
amount  of  61.909Z.  and  that  the 
deficiency  of  grants  of  tlie  year 
1790  exceeds  that  of  the  year 
1785,  by  the  sum  of  80,590/. 

7th.  «  Resolved,  That  the  sum 
voted  for  defraying  the  expenca 
of  the   armament  of  1790,    and 

*for 
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for  the  charge  of  6»000  additional 
seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
present  year  (amounting  to 
3,133,000/.)  is  nut  included  in 
the  above  account ;  but  that  a  se- 
parate provision  has  been  made 
for  discharging  the  same,  inde- 
pendent of  the  future  income 
of  the  country,  as  estimated  by 
the  committee  of  1791. 
8th.  <  Resolved,  That  the  select 
committee,  appointed  in  1786,  to 
examine  and  state  the  accounts 
relating?  to  the  public  income  and 
expenditure,  and  to  report  what 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  said  income 
and  expenditure  in  future,  have 
stated  the  expected  future  expen- 
diture upon  a  permanent  peace- 
establishment,  including  the  an- 
nual million  to  be  paid  to  the 
commissioners,  at  the  sum  of 
15,478,181/. 

9th.  *  Resolved,  That  the  select 
committee,  appointed  in  the  pre- 
sent year  1791,  to  examine  into 
the  amount  of  the  public  income 
and  expenditure  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  also  to  report  to 
the  House  what  may  be  expected 
to  be  the  annual  amount  in  future, 
state  the  expected  expenditure, 
upon  a  permanent  peace  establish- 
ment, including  the  annual  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  to  the  commission- 
ers, at  the  sum  of  15,969,178/., 
which  is  exclusive  of  the  sum  of 
12,000/.,  since  charged  on  the 
consolidated  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
and  that  the  above  sum  exceeds 
the  permanent  peace  -  establish- 
ment, as  stated  by  the  committee 
of  1786,  by  490,997/.  of  which 
42,203/.  is  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  and  charges 
of  the  national  debt ;  2,000/.  on 


account  of  the  interest  on  ezche^ 
quer  bills;  14,499/.  on  the  dif.^ 
ference  in  the  charges  on  the  ag- 
gregate and  consolidated  ftui£, 
and  of  the  produce  of  the  appro- 
priated duties ;  200,00()/.  in  the 
navy;  148,842/.  ib  the  anny; 
27,000/.  in  the  ordnance;  4»3l I/, 
in  the  militia,  and'54,1421*  in  the 
miscellaneous  services.  ' 

10th.  <  Resolved,  That  the  ex- 
ceeding  in  the  estimate  stated  by 
the  committee  of  179I9  on  the 
five  heads  of  navy,  army,  ord- 
nance, militia,  and  miscellanfeoos 
services,  above  the  estimate  stated 
by  the  committee  of  1786,  on 
the  same  five  heads,  araoimts 
to  the  sum  of  434,295/.  r 

11th. '  Resolved,  That  the  select 
committee  of  1791,  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  inquire  into,  or  to  state  any' 
opinion  respecting  the  ground  of 
necessity  for  such  increase  ilnder 
the  above  heads  of  service,  the 
estimates  and  accounts  of  which 
come  annually  under  the  revision  . 
of  parliament.  -    •* 

12th.  <  Resolved;  That  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  present  year,  aceord- 
mg  to  the  services  already  voted, 
and  exclusive  of  any  extra  expence 
for.  the  present  armament,  "will 
amount  to  about  the  sum  of 
16,833,920/.,  exceeding  the  per- 
manent peace-establishment  or  the 
select  committee  of  1786,  bj  the  * 
sum  of,  1,355,739/.;  and  the  en« 
larged  estimate  of  the  eommitlee 
of  1791,  by  the  sum  of  864,7421. 
but  that  there  is  included  in  the 
above  sum  of  864,742/.  an  excess' 
of  131,405/.  upon  the  nayy^ 
which  is  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  sum  voted  for  the  repairs 
of  frigates  in  merchants  yards ; 
which  ex  pence  will  not  recur 
again ;  and  an  excess  of  107,4>64/; 

*  upon 
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upon  the  army,  which  is  more  than 
accounted  for,  by  no  allowance 
being  made  in  the  grants  of  this 
year  for  army  savings,  similar  to 
that  which  is  made  in  the  estimates 
of  1786  and  1791;  and  by  an 
advance  of  71,569/.  on  account 
of  troops  serving  in  India,  which 
is  to  be  repaid  by  the  East  India 
Company.  And  an  excess  of 
68,676/.  upon  the  ordnance,  of 
which  61,907/'  arises  from  the 
discharge  of  ordnance  unprovided, 
and  also  an  excess  of  557 ATI L 
under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous 
Services,  of  which  4<32,4<44/.  is 
on  account  of  American  sufferers: 
an  article  of  expence  expressly 
excluded  from  the  estimates  above ^ 
mentioned,  and  the  remainder  on 
account  of  various  miscellaneous 
services  peculiar  to  the  present 
year. 

13th. '  Resolved,  That  the  select 
committee,  estimating^  upon  an 
average  of  the  three  last  years, 
and  adverting  to  the  additional 
weeks  receipt  in  1790,  have  cal- 
culated the  future  probable  annual 
income  at  the  sum  of  16,030,286/. 
which  exceeds  the  future  expen- 
diture, as  estimated  by  the  said 
committee,  by  a  sura  of  61,108/.; 
that  the  above  income  is  calcu- 
lated upon  a  revenue  which  ap- 
pears to  have  bieen  progressively 
increasing,  and  is  exclusive  of  any 
addition  to  be  expected^ from  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  of  1789,  or 
from  the  increased  produce  of  the 
duties  on  tobacco ;  and  likewise 
exclusive  of  the  profits  of  the  lot- 
tery, which  amounted  in  the 
present  year  nearly  to  300,000/. 
and  of  any  sums  to  arise  from 
any  incidental  or  extraordinary 
resources. 

14th.  <  Resolved^  That  the  mo- 


ney remaining  due  upon  iheT 
principal  and  interest  of  the 
American  and  East  Florida 
claims,  which  has  been  directed^ 
by  parliament  to  be  paid  by 
instalments,  is  stated  to  have 
amounted,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1790,  to  1,54?6,062/.  exclusive 
of  the  interest  payable  on  such 
part  of  it  as-  remains  undis- 
charged, and  exclusive  also  of 
further  annual  payments  and 
pensions  to  American  loyalists, 
amounting  to  54,21  l/r  per  an* 
nuno. 
15th.  <  Resolved,  That,  besides^ 

<  this  article  so  stated  by  the  com- 

<  mittee,  it  appears  from  the  ord- 

*  nance  estimate  inserted  in  their 

<  appendix,  that  the  estimate  of  the 

<  future   annual  expence    of  that 

*  office  is  exclusive  of  such  sums  as 

<  are  contained  in  the  estimate  of 

<  the  board  of  land  and  sea  officers, 

<  for  additional  works,  for  security 
«  of  his  Majesty's  dock  yards,  and 
« of  any  other  fortifications,  or 
^  othemew  works  to  be  carried  on 
« in  the  West  Indies,  North  Ame^ 

<  rica,  or  elsewhere. 

16th.  '  Resolved,  That  during 
<the  last  five  years,  the  sum  of 
« 5,424,592/.    including    674,592/. 

<  arising  from  annuities  expired  or 
^  unclaimed,  and  from  dividends  on 

*  stock  bought,  has  been  applied  to 
« the  reduction  of  the  national  debt; 

*  that  the  sums  by  which  the  debt 

*  has   been    increased    within   the 

*  same  period,  appear,  by  the    re^ 

*  port  of  the  select  committee,  to 

<  have    amounted    to    1,602,589/. 

*  leaving  a  balance  of  3,822,003/. 

<  and  that  the  annual  interest.on  the 

*  stock  bought,  and  the   present 

«  amount  of  the  annuities  expired^ 
^  or    unclaimed,     appears    to    be 

*  254>804/.  in  addition  to  the  mil- 

*  lion 
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*  lion  annually  charged  on  the  con- 
<  soli  dated  fund.' 

We  have  already  detailed  at  large 
the  proceedings  in  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  relative  to  the  ex- 
peiices  of  the  armament  against 
Spain,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  forward  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  expences 
of  this  armament  was  provided  for 
by  certain  taxes  appropriated  to 


that  pMrpose ;  a  measure  of  such  apU 
rit  and  energy  in  finance^  as  vmi  tna 
approbation  of  all  parties*  The 
ordinary  supplies  of  the  year  were 
moved  at  a  later  period,  the  IBih 
of  May ;  which  we  shall  briefly  state 
in  abstract  in  this  place,  as  the  par- 
ticulars, including  the  expences  of 
the  armament,  and  of  the  additiowd 
6,000  seamen  voted  in  December^ 
1790,  are  accurately  specified  in 
our  Appendix. 


Expences  of  18,000  seamen,  for  the  service  of  1791 
Expences  of  the    navy 
Budding  of  Ships,    repairs,    &c. 


The  total  charges  of  the  army,  including  the  corps  for  New 

South  Wales  .... 

Ordnance  ..... 

Deficiency  of  land  and  malt  tax  (estimated) 
Deficiency  of  grants  for  the  year  1790 
Miscellaneous  services  of  various  kinds 


£.  936,000 
689,995 
506,010 

2,131yW5 

l,o50fS8S 
443,678 
400,000 
207,728 
699,2^1 


"i"^" 


'•^F 


Total    £.5,738,368 


iiiiti ' 


The  ways  and  means  were  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  le* 

curring  to  any  new  taxes,  by  the  following  articles : — 

The  land  and  malt  as  usual  -  -  -  £.2,  750,060 

The  aurplus  of  last  year,  disposable  by  parliament,  aftet  de- 
ducting all  the  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  -        903^221 

The  TjBSOurce  arising  from  the  lottery  -  -        306,250 

The  next  article  was  the  growing  produce  of  the  consolida-  > 

ted  fund  for  the  next  twelve  months,  beginning  at  the 
5th  day  of  April  last,  and  ending  on  the  5th  of  April  1792 
Tiie  committee  might  judge  of  the  amount  of  the  growing 
produce,  from  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  founded 
on  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years.  It  appeared  that 
the  avicrage  of  the  last  three  years  was  very  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  year  before  the  last,  and  still  more  so  of  the 
last  year.  ^ 

The  permanent  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  land  and  malt,  a- 
mounted  to  13,4<72,286/,  from  which  was  to  be  deducted 
1 1 ,361 ,000/.,  consisting  of  the  interest  and  charges  of  the 
public  debt,  civil  list,  &c.  and  the  surplus  amounted  to 

Outstanding  balance  of  accounts 


2,110,^86 
154',000 


Carried  forward    -    5,623,757 


■^       # 
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Brought  forward  fc5,623,757 
In  addition  to  this  might  be  taken .  1 50,000/.  from  the  pro- 
bable increase  of  receipt,  viz.  100,000/.  tobacco,  40,000/. 
,  land-tax  arrears,  and  10,000/*  iof  bounties  on  hemp  and 
flax,  remaining  in  the  exchequer;  for  if  the  regulations 
OD  tobacco  had  taken  place  during  that  periods  an4  if  t|ie 
taxes  imposed  in  1789  had  been  taken  into  the  account, 
they  would  have  made  a  considerable  addition.  The  du- 
ties which  would  arise  on  the  above-mentioned  accounts, 
were  taken  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of  •  120,000 

If  all  these  sums  were  added  together,  they  would  i 

amount  to  -  -  -  -  5,743,757 

which  exceeded  the  expences  before  stated  by  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds.  ' 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  com- 
mittee for  a  similar  inquiry  to  that 
which  employed  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  moved  for  by  Lord  Rawdon,  on 
the  30th  of  M^rch. 

It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville 
as  unnecessary,  a  corpmittee  having 
already  been  appointed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  similar  purpose, 
whose  report  would  convey  every 
information  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  parliament,  or  of  the 
public. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  55  to  23. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the 
national  prosperity,  an  act  was 
passed,  obliging  every  future  mi- 
nister to  provide  in  every  loan  one 
per  cent  above  the  interest  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  principal;  a  regu- 
lation which,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  loans  contracted  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to. 

The  state  of  the  finances  in  In- 
dia was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das,  on  Tuesday  the  24th  of  May. 
It  appeared  by  his  statements,  that 
the  British  revenues  in  the  East 
Indies,  amounting  in  all  to  seven 
millions,  after  defraying  all  the  ex- 


penses of  government,  left  a  clear 
surplus  of  near  a  million  and  a  half, 
either  to  be  laid  out  in  invest- 
ments, or  applied  to  contingent 
services. 

Mr.  Paul  Benfield  alleged,  that 
in  Mr.  Dundas's  statements  there 
were  several  errors,  which  could  be 
easily  pointed  out:  but  he  declined 
to  enter  into  any  inquiry  into  the 
business,  on  account  of  the  late 
period  of  the  session. 

A  society  of  philanthropic  adven- 
turers formed  a  project  tor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  colony  at  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  8tli  degree  of  north  latitude, 
where  the  soil,  as  was  attested  by 
Mr.  Devaynes,  who  had  long  resided 
there,  is  excellent,  and  produces 
cotton,  cofiee,  and  sugar,  almost 
spontaneously.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  this  society  (which,  in  spite 
of  great  opposition  from  the  West- 
India  planters,  became  a  corporate 
body,  liable  only  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  stores  risked)  was,  to  culti- 
vate a  track  of  land  which  they 
purchased  with  freemen;  and  to 
make  the  experiment,— Whether 
Africa  could  not  be  civilized,  and 
rendered  more  lucrative  as  a  veilt 
for  manufactures,  than  as  a  nursery 
of  slaves? 

A  biU 
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A  bill  for  the  esiiabljshment  of  passed  through  both  Houses  of  par* 

such  a  company    was   rooTed  for  liament. 

by  Mr.  Henry  Thorntoo  on  the  Afler  a  long  and  ubcomoionly 
30th  of  May.  Mr.  Thornton's  busy  iknd  laborious  session,  the  par- 
motion  was  carried  by  a  great  ma-  liament,  on  the  10th  of  June,  was 
jority;    and  the   bill  was  quickly  prorogued  to  the  16th  of  August. 
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THE  commissioners  of 
stamp  duties  met  at  their 
I  in  Somerset-place  to  let  to 
,  the  duties  payable  on  horses 
» hire  for  travelling  post  and 
me,  now  out  of  lease.  They 
let  at  an  advance  of  10,61 91. 
the  sum  they  produced  last 
This  included  thirty-three 
tiesy  besides  North  Britain 
\^ales. 

th.  A  bill  of  indictment  was 
I  on  Friday  by  the  grand  jury 
liddlesex,  against  lord  vis- 
:  Dungarvan,  eldest  son  of  the 
»f  Cork.  His  lordship,  being 
r  heated  with  wine,  met  a 
m  of  easy  virtue,  who  calls 
If  Welden,  at  one  of  the  the- 
on  the  preceding  night,  On 
ay  being  over,she  prevailed  on 
\o  take  her  in  a  coach  to  her 
igs,  which  drove  to  No.  45, 
)one-place.  His  lordship  gave 
guinea,  but  refused  to  enter 
)use.  On  this,  Mrs.  Welsden 
ieriotous,andcalledthe  watch, 
5,  if  he  did  not  give  her  ano- 
{uinea,  she  would  charge  him 
'obbing  her  of  three  guineas 
I  half.  On  his  refusal,  the 
iman  seized  his  lordship,  and 
led  him  four  hours.  His  lord- 
trial  came  on  this  morning 
Old  Bailey,  and  lasted  six 
L.  XXXIII. 


hours.  The  wretched  prosecutrix 
having  sworn^  on  the  trial,  that 
his  lordship  had  robbed  her  in  the 
coach ;  though  she  had  sworn,  when 
before  the  justice^  that  she  per- 
ceived  she  ha^  lost  her  money  wnen 
she  offered  to  give  the  Hnk^boy 
some  gratuity  for  his  trouble  in  call- 
ing the  coach;  the  jury  said  it 
was  unnecessary  to  proceed  further, 
and  begged  that  the  defendant 
might  be  honourably  acquitted. 
The  judge  said,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied ;  and,  although  they  had 
no  such  record  as  that  of  an  ho- 
nourable acquittal,  yet  it  would  be 
remembered.  The  jury  gave  in 
their  verdict— iVb^  5'«^%«  The 
judge  then  said,  **  ^Iy  lord  Dun« 
garvan,  it  is  but  justice  to  you  to 
say,  that  it  is  impossible  you  can 
go  from  this  bar  with  the  least  ini« 
putation  on  your  character:  and 
as  to  your  imprudence  in  this  afikir, 
you  seem  to  be  already  perfectly 
sensible."  The  prosecutrix  and 
her  witnesses  retired  from  the  court 
amidst  the  hisses  and  execrationsv 
of  the  audience. 

16th.  This  day  the  long  expected^ 
battle  was  fought  between  Big  Ben 
and  Johnson,  in  a  small  field  at 
Wrotham  in  Kent.  Upwards  of 
2,000  persons  were  assembled  on 
the  occasion  ;  Johnson  having  Joe 
Ward  for  his  second,  and  MendoM 
for  his  bottle-holder — and  Big  Ben 
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liAvingappeftred  on  thelslimd 
ome  duyn,  the  anxiety  of  the 
le  in  the  neighbourhood  wb« 
1  raised,  but  no  boat  dared  a(>- 
3h  the  island  by  reason  of  th« 
nt  storms  t  these  being  some* 
abated,  one  of  the  best  boats 
iging  to  the  town  reached  the 
1  in  safety,  but  found  the  door 
le  light-house  bolted.  This 
broke  open^  and  were  at  last, 
some  delay,  met  on  the  stairs 
man  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
leto  give  them  an  account  of 
had  Imppened.  They  there* 
W6nt  to  the  light-keeper's 
mmits,  where  they  found  th« 
and  his  wife  dead,  with  an  in« 
mHWj  sucking  its  dead  mo^ 
I  breast.  In  another  bed  three 
ran  dead,  and  two  but  just 
li  they  were  exposed  to  the 
nd  seemed  to  revive,  and  with 
mo  meo,  assistants  to  the  keep* 
nsrs  carried  to  Crail,  where 
Idest  of  the  children  died  the 
day*  Tliis  sad  scene  was  pro* 
i  by  the  carelessness  •  of  the 
ants,  who  had  neglected  to 
tiie  ashes  in  the  lower  apart^ 
s,  which  the  high  winds  had 
a  up,  and  the  smoke  having 
im,  occasioned  suffocation. 
tkf  The  ground  on  the  N.  £; 
of  Whitehaven  fell  in,  in  three 
m,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
lilants ;  but  the  accident  was 
discovered  to  have  been  oo- 
ned  by  the  earth  giving  way 
an  old  coal-work,  which  had 
worked  about  fifty  years  ago, 
left  unfilled  up.  About  the 
the  above  accident  happened, 
rater  broke  in  upon  the  pre- 
coal-work,  by  which  two  men, 
reman,  and  'five  horses,  were 
ned. 

III.  Xtserjioo/.-^7he  conster* 
D  at  Ashton*undeiv-LiQe}  be- 


tween ive  and  six  o*cloek  «fi  Mom 
day  evening  was  great.  Bniy 
persoQ  in  tSt  streets  was  so  ten- 
rified  as  to  shriek  and  ran  inm 
shops  and  houses  Ibr  diektTi  Ths 
thimder  burst  firom  a  chmd  whi^k 
seemed  to  haag  over  the  town,  and 
the  lij^itoifig  was  perceived  almesC 
m  the  same  instant,  the  thonder 
makJDgonly  one  tremendous  crash; 
It  was  probably  well  for  tte  town^ 
that  the  electric  fire  wm  attracted 
by  the  iron  work  which.' omaoMnti 
the  church  steeple,  ft  stmick  the 
wieather-codc,  m^ted  soQie  part  of 
it,  and  threw  many  stones  fron  thk 
steeple  ( it  tiieo  entered  this  belfry, 
and  meked  the  wirns,  Arc  and  als#r 
these  of  the  clock;  firom  thenoe  it 
followed  the  iron  rod  that  guMtai 
the  hand  of  the  clock,  to  a  lUil 
within  the  church,  placed  oil  tfat 
top  of  the  organ,  and  in  in  mty 
wrested  a  pieoi  of  knotty  oak  of 
four  inches  sqaare  from  oae  of  thi 
beams  that  support  the  roof  isf  thte 
church,  besides  taking  wilh^^  'M 
considerable  part  of  the  eorivi<»  of 
the  dial ;  from  tbs  dial  it  proctsdett 
dawn '  the '  org^n  to  the  ciiitaio* 
rod  in  tiie  front  of  it,  and  runtiiDi 
from  the  south  to  tiie  north  ^d  9^ 
the  rod,  it  took  down  an  upi^g^' 
iron  from  the  ceiling,  andiwt  k 
whh  such  violence,  that  splMeri 
were  &und*stiokiDg  fai  the  opposite 
ceiling,  as  if  discharged  from  a  g«i 
It  then  penetrated  through  Uin 
floor  of  the  gidlery,  and  followed 
an  Iron  pillar  at  the  foot;  and  f^Mtt 
thence  it  is  supplosed  to  have  gone 
different  ways,  after  splitting  inany 
of  the  pews,  as  there  are  mafktt 
irhere  it  passed,  both  in^  the  win<« 
dows  at  the  west,  as  weR  as  that  nt 
the  end  of  the  earl  of  BtBUskfrttn 
chapel  in  the  east* 

uiMis  ngnd  6^  die  edl^braledl 
Andrew  Bisvontii  of  Bottie»  ctim 
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with  Humpliries  for  his  second, 
and  W.  Ward  for  his  bottle-holder. 
CoK  Tarleton  and  major  Hanger 
o£Bciated  as  umpires,  and  Mr.  H. 
Aston  as  arbitrator.  After  fight- 
ing for  29  minuteSi  a  most  despe- 
rate blow,  which  Johnson  received 
on  his  right  ear,  brought  him  to 
the  ground ;  and  at  the  24th  round 
he  gave  in.  Johnson  was  knocked 
down  17  times,  fell  once  by  acci- 
dent, and  several  times  dropped  on 
one  knee.  Ben  never  fell  but 
when  he  was  knocked  down,  and 
stood  up  to  his  antagonist  with 
great  courage,  skill,  and  activity  ; 
lie  was  much  less  bruised  than 
Johnson,  who  was  carried  off  ap- 
parently very  much  affected  in 
mind  and  body. 

There  was  a  second  battle  be- 
tween the  Ruffian  and  Johnson's 
brother,  which  was  a  very  severe 
trial  of  strength  without  skill.  They 
were  both  dreadfully  beaten,  but 
the  Ruffian  had  his  jugular  vein 
opened,  and  bled  so  copiously 
from  the  neck,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  him  from  the  stage 
to  save  his  life. 

18th.  In  honour  of  the  queen's 
birth-day,  there  was  a  most  brilli- 
liant  drawing  -  room  at  Saint 
James's. 

19th.  The  sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ended,  when  judgment 
of  death  was  passed  by  Mr.  Com- 
mon Serjeant  on  the  following 
capital  convicts,  viz.  Ann  Rhodes, 
Ann  King,  Thomas  Pointer,  Tho- 
mas Herbert,  John  Randall,  Neal 
M<Mullen,  William  Smith,  Sezede 
Souza,  John  Wallis,  Charles  Alden, 
Daniel  Buckeridge,  and  George 
Cook,  a  boy  about  13  years  of 
age;  17  were  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas  for  seven 
years;  two  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  one  year,  and  one  for 


three  months ;  six  in  Clerkenwell 
Bridewell ;  nine  to  be  publicly,  and 
five  privately,  whipped ;  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  as  an  East-India 
soldier,  and  14  were  delivered  by 
proclamation. 

The  university  of  Diiblin,  in 
full  convocation,  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawi 
on  the  right  honourable  Edmund 
Burke. 

At  Powderham  Castle,  thif 
day,  as  the  hon.  Miss  Courtenay 
was  standing  near  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  in  conversation  with 
another  lady,  her  clothes  iinforta- 
nately  took  fire,  and  she  was  al- 
most instantly  enveloped  in  flamBs.. 
Lord  Courtenay,  who  stood  jiearv 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  thrd# 
her  down  and  to  roll  the  csttp^k 
round  her ;  by  which  her  Hfb  wiS 
saved,  but  not  without  beibg  te^ 
ribly  scorched.  His  loirdship*! 
hands  and  face  were  likewjue  mnoh 
burnt. 

20th.  Dundalk.'^'A  most  shock- 
ing transaction  took  plkce  on  Fri^ 
day  night  last  at  Forkhill,  within 
two  miles  of  this  town ;  at  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  house 
of  the  parish  schoolmaster  ( iras 
surrounded  b^  a  banditti,  whc^ 
having  broke  m,  took  the  man,  his 
wife,  and  their  son,  a  boy  of  fear- 
teen  years  old,  and  cut  their  tonguei 
out  of  their  hestds ;  after  which, 
they  topk  the  father  and  mother 
and  chopped  off  their  fingers.  86 
black  and  atrocious  an  act  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  tfail 
country. 

26th.  A  letter  from  t^atten- 
weam  brings  an  account  of  a  most 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  bAJv- , 
pened  there ;  where  the  k^jter  of 
the  light-house  on  the  island  of 
Mayo,  with  his  family,  where  al- 
most all  found   suffocated.     Vo 
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Ifght  having  appetred  on  the  island 
to  some  daysi  the  anxiety  of  the 
{Mople  in  the  neighbourhood  wad 
much  raised,  but  no  boat  dared  ap- 
proach the  island  by  reason  of  the 
tiolent  storms :  these  being  some* 
what  abated,  one  of  the  best  boats 
belonging  Co  the  town  reached  the 
idand  in  safetV)  but  found  the  door 
of  the  light-house  bolted.  This 
they  broke  open,  and  were  at  last, 
alter  some  delay,  met  on  the  stairs 
by  a  man  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
unable  to  give  them  an  account  of 
what  had  Imppened.  They  there* 
fore  went  to  the  light-keeper's 
apartments,  where  they  found  the 
man  and  his  wife  dead,  with  an  in<« 
fanti  alive,  sucking  its  dead  mo- 
itet^M  breast.  In  another  bed  three 
children  dead,  and  two  but  just 
living;  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  seemed  to  revive,  and  with 
the  two  men,  assistants  to  the  keep** 
er,  were  carried  to  Crail,  where 
the  eldest  of  the  children  died  the 
next  day.  This  sad  scene  was  pro«* 
doced  by  the  carelessness' of  the 
assistants,  who  had  neglected  to 
brim  the  ashes  in  the  lower  apart^ 
meats,  which  the  high  winds  had 
Mown  up,  and  the  smoke  having 
no  vent,  occasioned  suffocation. 

.  S^A,  The  ground  on  the  N.  E. 
%idq  of  Whitehaven  fell  in,  in  three 
places,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
mhabitants ;  but  the  accident  was 
sboa  discovered  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  earth  giving  way 
over  aa  old  coal-work,  which  had 
been  worked  about  fifty  years  ago, 
and  left  unfilled  up.  About  the 
time  the  above  accident  happened, 
the  water  broke  in  upon  the  pre- 
sent coaUwork,  by  which  two  men, 
one  woman,  and  'five  horses,  were 
drowned. 

^tb.  LherpooL'^'Jhe  conster* 
nation  at  Ashton*undei^Lihe}  be* 


tweeii  five  and  six  o'clock  oft  Mod* 
day  evening  was  great.  Every 
person  in  the  s;treet8  was  so  ter* 
rified  as  to  shriek  and  run  intsr 
shops  and  houses  for  shelter.  The 
thunder  burst  from  a  cloud  whick 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  town,  and 
the  lightning  was  perceived  almost 
in  the  same  instant,  die  thunder 
making  only  one  tremendous  crash« 
It  was  probably  well  for  the  town^ 
that  the  electric  fire  was  attracted 
by  the  iron  work  which  ornaments 
the  church  steeple,  ft  stimck  the 
weather-cock,  melted  some  part  of 
it,  and  threw  many  stones  from  the 
steeple ;  it  then  entered  the  belFry, 
aad  melted  the  wires,  &c.  and  als^ 
those  of  the  clock ;  from  thence  it 
followed  the  iron  rod  that  guides 
the  hand  of  the  clock,  to  a  dial 
within  the  church,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  organ,  and  in  its  way 
wrested  a  piece  of  knotty  oak  of 
four  inches  square  from  one  cd  the 
beams  that  support  the  roof  of  the 
church,  besides  taking  with  it  41 
considerable  part  of  the  cornice  of 
the  dial ;  from  the  dial  it  proceeded 
down  the  organ  to  the  curtaift^ 
rod  in  the  front  of  it,  and  runoioa 
from  the  south  to  the  north  end  3t 
the  rod,  it  took  down  an  upright 
iron  from  the  ceiling,  and  rent  ft 
with  such  violence,  that  splinters 
were  found-sticking  in  the  opposite 
ceiling,  as  if  discharged  from  a  gun; 
It  then  penetrated  through  the 
floor  of  the  gallery,  and  followed 
an  iron  pillar  at  the  foot;  and  from 
thence  it  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
different  wajs^  after  splitting  n^any 
of  the  pews,  as  there  are  marki 
where  it  passed,  both  in  the  win* 
dows  at  the  west,  as  well  as  that  at 
the  end  of  the  earl  of  Stamfof^s 
chapel  in  the  east. 

DiBis  aged  66^  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Meroati,  ef  Rome,  of  an 
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ancient  and  honourable  family  at  soon  noticed  as  a  wit  and  bon  n^ 

Florence,  who,  with  a  natural  ge-  yant,  and  divided   with  the  lale 

nius,  aided  by  a  liberal  education,  lord  Chetter6eld  most  of  the  sood 

arrived  at  the   highest  degree  of  things  of  their  times.    Mr.  Sdwyn 

eminence.  Before  the  age  of  twen-  took  care  not  to  be  ruined  by  hii 

ty  he  was  unrivalled  in  the   sci-  wit  (as  has  been  the  case  with 

ence  of  fencing,  and  was  elected  many  others) ;  he  had  **  pudding 
an  Arcadian  poet.    Exclusive  of  ras  well  as  praise,"  being  in  poi- 

these,  for  his  excellence  in  the  art  session    of  several    advantageoos 

of  drawing  and  painting,  he  had  places,  which  he  enjoyed  nnder 

the  honour  of  invitations  from  four  several  administrations  without  the 

different  sovereigns,  viz.  the  em-  least  hindrance.    He  was  at  owi 

nress  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Spain,  time  of  his  life  much  in  the  habit 

Naples,    and  England.     To  this  of  gaming;  but  he  soon  gate  It 

country  he,  however,  gave  the  pre-  up  (except  for  trifling  sums),  be- 

ference.    He  died  insolvent.  ing,  as  he  said,  <<  one  of  the  gnat* 

In  Cleveland-row,  St.  James's-  est  consumers  of  time,  forUme^ 

place,  in  his  72nd  year,  of  a  violent  constitution,  and  thinking.*^    Uis 

urinary    complaint,   George   Au-  places,  being  mostly  8ioecures,eiia- 

gustus  Selwyn,  esq.  M.  P.  for  the  bled  him  to  enjoy  the  otium  com 

borough  of  Ludgershall,  co.  Wilts,  dignitate,  which  he  did  with  sin- 

and  formerly  representative  for  the  gular  advantage  to  himself  and  hh 

city  of  Gloucester.    He  was  sur-  friends.     Amongst  the  latter  he 

veyor-general  of  the  crown  lands,  will  be  long  lamented  as  the  oentie 

surveyor  of  the  meltings,  and  clerk  of  good  humour,  wit,  and  conri- 

of  the  irons  in    the   mint,   and  viality.    It  was  amongst  the  wdl* 

re  gister  in  the  court  of  chancery  known  singularities  of  this  witty 

in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.    To  character,  that  he  had  a.  particnltr, 

these  places,  vacant  by  his  death,  penchtmi   for  public   execntioos. 

we  miaht  add  the  post  of  receiver-  Whether  it  arose  from  a  prindpb 

ge&erd  of  waif  and  stray  jokes,  of  curiosity  or  phQosopby,  it  Is  per- 

He,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  to  haps  difficult  to  determine;  bntso 

which    place   he  returned,   after  it  was,  that  scarcely  any  great  eqh 

leaking  the  tour  ofEurope^  in  order  minal  was  carried  to  tbegallow^ 

to  finish  his  studies  on  a  more  im*  but  Georpe  was  a  spectator  opeii 

proved  plan,  which  he  had  adopted  the  opposite  scafPold.  TheexeseunoB 

whilst  abroad.    He  had  not  been  of  Damiens,  the  celebrated  aaifisriDy 


at  Oxford  long,  when,  on  account  who  made  an  attempt  on'  the  lUe 

of  some  supposed  religious  irregu-  of  Louis  XV.,  the  late  king  of 

larities,  he  had  a  hint  to  leave  the  France,  about  thirty  years  ago,  jso 

college;  which  he  took,  and,  being  excited  Mr.  S.'s  curiosity,  that  hsi 

possessed  of  a  good  fortune,  he  went  over  to  Paris  a  month  befi>re 

threw  himself  into  the  fashionable  that  event,  to  purchase,  in  time,'  a 

circles  of  the  town.  He  was  highly  convenient  place  to  behold  so  novel 

qualified    for   this  sphere,  being  a  spectacle.     Every  thing  being 

f possessed  of  much  classical  know-  previously  prepared,  ^pd  the  iaj 

edge,   a  brilliant  wit,  good  hu-  arrived,.  George  took    his  standf, 

mour,  and  a  considerable  share  of  dressed  in  a  plain  brown  bob  wig, 

observation.      He   therefore  was  and  a  plain  suit  of  broad  doth,:  an 
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imdress  he  generally  wore,  and 
which  at  that  time  of  day  evidently 
pointed  him    out  as  an  English 
Bourgeois.    The  horrid  ceremony 
commenced,    when  Mr.   Selwyn, 
from  his  dress,  and  the  sympathy 
which  he  shewed  upon  this  occa* 
aion,  so  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
French    nobleman,    that,  coming 
round  to  him  on  the  scaffold,  and 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  he 
exclaimed,    "Eh  bien,  Monsieur 
Anglois,  etes-vous  arrive  pour  voir 
ce  spectacle?"  «*Oui,  Monsieur." 
••Vous^tesbourreau?"  "Non,  non 
Monsieur,  je  n  ai  pas  cette  hon- 
neur,  je  ne  suis  qu  un  amateur*' — 
"  Mr.  Englishman,  and  are  you 
come  here  to  see  this  sight  ?"  "  Yes, 
Sir."  "  You  are  a  hangman,  then?" 
"  No,  no,  I  have  not  that  honour,  I 
am  but  an  admirer  of  the  art."  Mr. 
Selwyn  being  asked,   at  another 
time,  whether  he  would  not  at* 
tend  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  name 
with  one  of  our  distinguished  ora- 
tors; pettishly  replied,    "  Psha! 
what  signifies  going  to  rehearsals ; 
ril  wait  for  the  real  representa* 
tion."— By  Mr.  Selwyn's  will  it  ap- 
pears,  that  he  leaves  the  young 
lady,  Maria  Fagnani,  whom  he  calls 
the  daughter  of  the  marquis  and 
marchioness  Fagnani,  10,0001.  four 
per  cent,  annuities,  and  the  princi- 
pal sum  of  23,0001.  on  her  coming 
of  age,  or  dav  of  marriage;  but  in 
case  of  her  death  before  either  of 
those  periods,  to  go  to  the  younger 
children  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  legacies  are,  100  guineas  to 
each  of  his   nephews,   the  hon. 
Charles   Townshend,    and  Elbro' 
Woodcock,  esq. ;  SOI.  per  annum 
to  Pierre  MichaliO)  his  valet,  and 
his  wardrobe.  The  rest  and  residue 
of  the  real  and  personal  estates 
(except  Ludgershall)  to  go  to  the 


diike  of  Queensberry.  There  are. 
three  codicils,  two  of  them  relative 
to  the  bequest  to  two  servants  f 
and  one  reserving  the  Ludgershall 
estate  to  the  Townshend  family, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn's  father.  The  executors  named 
in  the  will  are,  the  marquis  of 
Stafford,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and' 
Elbro'  Woodcock,  esq.  The  two 
last  have  administered. 


FEBRUARY. 

5th.    In    the   Court  of  Kins'i 
Bench,   Bartholomew  Quailn,  la- 
bourer,   in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  had 
been  indicted  for  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  Ann,  his  wife,  when  the 
jury  found  a  special  verdict,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  their  consideration.  The 
facts  stated  in  this  verdict  were 
these: — Bartholomew  Quailn  and 
Ann,  his  wife,  came  peaceably  out 
of  a  public-house,  where  they  had 
been  drinking  together,  he  in  11^ 
^uor,  she  not ;  that  when  they  got 
into  the  hiehway,  they  appeared 
to  be  quarrelling  about  a  bag  which 
she  wanted  him  to  give  her;  that 
during  the  time  they  were  so  quarr 
rolling,  the  said  Ann  was  sitting  in 
the  street;  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  said  Ann  rose  fVom  the  ground 
and  walked  along  the  said  street, 
and  her  husband  followed  her,  and 
gave  her  two  or  three  kicks ;  that 
afterwards,  several  shrieks  and  cries 
were  heard,  and  the  said  Ann  was 
seen  to  run  away  from  him,  so 
crying  and  shrieking:  and  when 
she  ran  away  he  overtook  her  and 
kicked  her  down,  and  afterwards, 
when  he  had  kicked  her  down,  and 
retired  a  few  paces  from  her,  he 
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returned  to  her  agaiD,  and  whil^ 
she  was  on  the  grouDdi  he  gave 
her  sereral  kicks  on  the  thighs,  and 
on  the  right  and  lell  side  of  her 
body ;  that  when  he  had  so  kicked 
her,  i^e  rose  once  more  from  the 
ground ;  that  Bartholomew,  when 
she  rose,  kicked  her  down  again ; 
and  after  the  said  Ann  had  been  so 
kicked  down,  she  rose,  and  said  to 
the  prisoner,  <*  You  have  killed 
me;"— -and  when  a  woman,  who 
was  near,  asked  the  prisoner  why 
he  beat  his  wife,  and  said,  if  she 
had  strength  enough,  she  would 
prevent  him  from  exercising  any 
more  barbarity  upon  her,  he  said, 
he  would  serve  her  in  the  same 
manner.  The  special  verdict  far- 
ther stated,  that  the  unfortunate 
deceased  got  up,  and  with  great 
difficulty  walked  about  thirty  yards, 
held  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  be^ 
came  pale,  and  fell  down.  The 
jury  found  that  the  kicks  so  given, 
were  given  with  great  violence,  and 
by  the  kicks  the  spleen  was  burst, 
of  which  said  bursting  of  the  spleen 
she  afler wards  died.  Then  the 
verdict  found,  that  from  the  ftrst 
kick,  till  the  time  she  received  the 
last  kick,  was  half  an  hour,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
last  kick,  till  she  died,  was  20  mi- 
nutes. The  special  verdict  like- 
wise found,  that  the  prisoner,  on 
hearing  of  his  wife's  death,  ex- 
pressed great  sorrow.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  Court 
was,  whether  these  facts,  so  found 
by  the  jury,  arnounted  to  the  crime 
of  murder,  or  only  to  the  ofience 
of  manslaughter  ? — The  Court  de- 
livered their  opinions  seriatim, 
and  were  linanimous  in  thinking, 
that  the  prisoner  was  clearly  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  ttiurder,  and  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.^-'On  the 
Monday    following    Quaiiln    was 


executed  at  Frnhinjrtnn  rnmnfi% 
poctuiant  to  the  above  flenfceaiciai 
and  the  body  was  deltveired  le 
Mr.  Brandy  surgeon,  to  be  4^ 
sected  and  anatomiied* 

6th.  This  evening.  Mr.  St^phtil 
Clark,  city-marsbal,  with  pFopav 
assistants,  apprehended,  on  an  in- 
formation, at  the  Crosa*keft  ima^ 
Gracechurch-street,  fire  French* 
men,  charged  with  felonionily 
breaking  and  entering  the  palace  of 
the  countess  du  Barre,  near  FmMp 
and  stealing  thereout  money,  plate, 
jewels,  &c.  to  the  value  of  50JIXXL 
and  upwards.  On  th^m  were 
found  1,500  guineas,  and  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  between  40  and 
50,0001.  sterling.  When  take% 
they  attempted  to  throw  a  numbed 
of  diamonds  into  the  fire.  Sevml 
were  found  among  the  cinders* 
Four  of  them  were  conveyed  to 
the  Poultry  Compter  and  one  te 
the  New  Compter,  who  baa  petif 
tionedto  give  evidence  againal  th^ 
rest. 

9th.  The  Thames  rose  this  after* 
noon  to  an  amazinff  height.  The 
water  was  considerably  bfgler 
than  it  has  been  for  tbete  SO  yeiH 
past.  New  Palace-yard  rad  Weat- 
minster-hall  were  overflowed,  tai 
the  lawyers  were  actually  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  coiirta  in  boats. 
This  has  happened  several  tioiei 
before,  viz.  in  the  years  1235, 1730^ 
February  9,  17S5,  December  26^ 
17S6,  October  14f,  1747,  asid  Fe<- 
broary  9^  1762,  butnet  ainoe.  The 
water  rose  through  theaewers,  lUd 
overflowed  Privy.'gardens,  great 
part  of  Scotland-jrard,  and  some 
part  of  St.  James's  Park.  The 
cellars  and  kitchens  in  that  neieb- 
bourbood  were  nearly  all  filled  #iih 
water.  The  damage  done  in  the 
warehouses  on  the  wharfs  on  both 
sides  the  river  is  immense;  ftbey 
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were  overflowed  almost  without 
exception,  as  was  also  the  Custom- 
house quay,  Tower-wharf,  Bank- 
sidcy  Queenhithe,  great  part  of 
Tooley-street,  Wapping  High- 
street,  Thames-street,  &c.  and  all 
the  adjoining  cellars  filled :  most 
of'  the  gardens  and  fields  between 
Blackfriars-road  and  Westminster- 
bridge  were  overflowed.  The 
water  was  so  deep  in  several  streets, 
that  boats  were  used  to  remove 
the  ipliabitants.  In  New  Palace- 
yard  the  scuffie  for  boats  was  so 
violent  that  several  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe  were  thrown  into  the 
water ;  and,  Westminster-hall  not 
being  in  the  list  of  regulated  fares, 
the  fees  insisted  on  by  the  water- 
men were  universally  complained 
of  as  e:(;orbitant. 

The  tides  have  not  increased  in 
height  since ;  for  the  tide  on  this 
night  fell  short  of  the  great  one 
three  feet  nine  inches,  and  that  of 
Thursday  just  three  feet. 

10th.  The  case  of  Leftly  and 
Mills  was  determined  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench;  the  question 
was,  •*  Whether  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  liable  to  a  protest  if  not  paid 
within  banking  hours  ?'*  The  Court 
detei:mined,  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
tested till  the  day  after  the  day  on 
which  it  is  due.  They  also  said, 
that  bills  payable  at  so  many  days 
after  sight  are  not  subject  to  a 
protest  at  all,  under  the  act  of 
king  William  III. :  and  that  in  no 
case  ought  more  than  6d.  to  be 
paid  for  the  protesting,  pursuant  to 
that  act. 

16th.  This  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock,  Mr.  Arnold  was  robbed  by 
a  single  highwayman,  whose  name 
was  Carter,  at  no  great  distance 
from  his  own  house,  near  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent.  Immediately  after  the 
robbery  had  been  committed^  Mr. 


Arnold  gave  a  general  alarm^  an^ 
immediate  pursuit  was  made  by. 
Mr.  Pitman,  master  of  the  Har- 
row public-house  on  Madamscot- 
hill,  and  Mr.  Hall,  master  of  the 
White  Hart  at  Riverhead)  and 
several  others.  The  highwayman 
was  first  overtaken  by  Mr.  Pitman 
near  Seal,  and  a  pistol  heard  to 
fire;  and,  on  Mr.  Hall's  coming 
up,  he  found  the  robber  on  the 
ground,  and  Mr.  Pitman  lying 
near  him  quite  dead,  having  dislo- 
cated his  neck  by  the  fall.  The 
highwayman,  who  had  received  ft 
shot  in  the  head,  was  carried  to 
lliverhead,  where  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted, since  which^  he  has  been 
committed  to  Maidstone  gaol,  but 
still  lies  dangerously  ill.  After  the 
robbery,  he  was  so  incautious  as 
to  stop  and  drink  at  one  or  two 
places,  and  to  request  that  the  par- 
ties would  say,  in  case  any  inquiry 
was  made  after  a  person  passing 
that  way,  that  he  had  gone  a  con- 
trary one.  It  since  appears,  that 
after  Mr.  Pitman  had  fired,  he  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  highwayman, 
but  in  the  struggle  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  iqstantly  killed 
as  above  related.  On  searching 
Carter's  pockets  were  found  seve- 
ral papers,  which  led  to  a  discovery 
that  his  lodgings  were  near  the 
Pantheon,  Oxford-street ;  where 
they  discovered  a  sick  man  in  bed, 
who  turns  out  to  be  one  Parsons, 
another  highwayman,  supposed  to 
have  been  wounded  by  .lord  Falk- 
land's servant  on  Hounslow-heath 
about  three  weeks  ago. 

22nd.  The  sessions  ended  at  .the 
Old  Bailey,  when  judgment  of 
death  was  passed  upon  James 
Johnson,  who  was  convicted  of  a 
burglary  on  Wednesday  last ;  one 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported 
fojr  H  years;  28  for  seven  years ; 

five 
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five  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate ; 
nine  ih  Clerkenwell  bridewell ;  8ix 
to  be  publicly,  and  two  privately, 
whipped;  and  1 7  discharged. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  convicted 
of  felonies,  was  John  Belville,  for 
stealing,  at  Buckingham-house,  a 
pair  of  silver  snuffers  and  stand, 
and  two  candlestick  nozzles,  the 
property  of  his  majesty. — Miss 
Eliza  Goter,  a  female  companion 
to  Miss  Burney,  who  bad  apart- 
ments in  Buckingham-house,  and 
attends  upon  the  person  of  the 
queen,  was  the  first  witness  called; 
and  she  proved,  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  of  January  she  left 
this  property  in  the  anti-chamber, 
near  to  the  queen's  dressing-room^ 
when  she  retired  to  rest  in  Miss 
Bumey's  bed-chamber,  where  she 
slept  She  also  proved,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  was  a 
German,  had  about  four  years  ago 
lived  as  footman  to  Miss  Burney. 
William  Moss,  the  present  foot- 
man, proved,  that  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  he  went  into  the  anti-cham- 
ber, the  property  was  gone.  John 
Beak  Heather,  the  pawn-broker, 
proved  that  the  prisoner,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  offered  some 
bits  of  silver  to  pawn ;  but  that, 
suspecting  he  had  not  come  ho- 
nestly by  them,  he  immediately 
seized  him,  and  delivered  him  into 
the  custody  of  Macraanus,  belong- 
ing to  the  office  in  Bow-street, 
where  information  had  already 
been  lodged  of  this  robbery  having 
been  committed,  and  a  very  accu- 
rate description  given  of  the  things 
stolen ;  and,  by  the  confession  of 
the  prisoner,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  property  was  found  in  his 
lodgings.  Mr.  Williams,  the  gen- 
tliein&n  of  her  majesty's  silver  scul- 
lery, wai  called  to  identify  the 


property ;  and  it  was  also  proved, 
that  Buckingham-palace  was  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  king.  The 
prisoner  in  his  defence  candtdW 
confessed  the  fact ;  and  stated, 
that  he  had  been  brought  from 
Germany  by  a  nobleman,  and  re- 
commended  by  him  to  the  seirice 
of  Miss  Burney;  but  that  he  toon 
found  himself  the  object  of  a 
secret  and  unmerited  enmity  to 
the  other  servants  in  the  royd 
palace ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  silent  slander,  was  soon  after^ 
wards  dismissed ;  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  misery  and  dis- 
tress, a  foreigner  in  a  foreign  land^ 
without  friends,  money,  or  credit; 
that  this  situation  had  afflicted  him 
with  occasional  distraction  of  mind; 
that  urged  by  necessity,  and  in  a 
moment  when  he  was  lost  to  all 
recollection,  he  committed  the 
fact.  He  had  only  to  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  the  jury,  and  to  the  fa- 
vourable recommendation  of  Miss 
Burney,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
written  several  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  promismg,  that  in  case  they 
would  excuse  him  this  time,  lie 
would  endeavour  to  raise  a  little 
money  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  turn  his  back  on  England  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days*  The 
recorder  summed  up  the  evidence 
to  the  jury  with  great  precision* 
and  pointed  out  those  parts  of  it 
which  tended  to  prove  the  whole 
charge  a  capital  offence,  and  those 
which  applied  to  the  single  felony- 
only.  The  jury  found  him  guilty 
of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirty- 
nine  shillings. 

23rd.  This  morning  the  following 
capital  convicts  were  executed  be- 
fore Newgate,  viz.  John  Ethering- 
ton,  for  returning  from  transporta- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  his 
term;    and    John    Randall,     for 
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ng  open  the  house  of  George 

• 

d  Grenviile  has  returned  an 
r  to  Mons.  de  Luzerne,  the 
h  Ambassador,  who  is  at 
respecting  the  application 
by  tlie  French  court  for  the 
ion  of  lord  George  Gordon 
lis  confinement  in  Newgate, 
If  that  it  was  not  thought 
Qient  or  proper  for  the  kmg 
;rt  the  royal  prerogative  in 
asc  specified ;  and  the  am- 
lor  has  in  consequence  writ- 
lord  George,  informing  him 
ill  success. 

1.  The  celebrated  collection 
sical  instruments,  together 
he  musical  library  of  the  late 
of  Cumberland,  were  this 
nocked  down  at  Christie's, 
sisted  of  an  immense  coUec- 
f  almost  all  the  composers 
irope,  for  near  200  years 
Handel's  works,  Haydn's, 
garten*8,  and  a  few  others, 
jry  high.  A  beautiful  toned 
by  Green,  with  a  piano- 
top,  went  for  761.  13s.  His 
highness  was  in  possession 
iolin  by  Stainer,  which  has 
een  the  admiration  and  envy 
i  Amateurs*  It  is  now  in 
jndred  and  twenty-first  year 
age  ;  and  the  fortunate  pur- 
is  Mr.  Bradyll,  at  the  price 
3  guineas.  Another  violin, 
a  tenor  and  violencello,  by 
ne  maker,  were  sold  for  138 
is;  Mr.  Condell  bought  the 
ite  tenor  for  50  guineas  ;  and 
1  other  instruments  sold  at 
jrices.  All  the  great  per- 
"s  in  town  were  present. 
1.  At  the  sale  of  the  duke 
mberland's  books,  Catesby's 
al  History  of  North  Carolina, 
coloured,  went  at  151.  158.; 
a  Britannia  et  Hibernia,   at 


521.  10s.  The  Antiquities  of 
ancient  Rome,  including  the  Vati- 
can, by  Piraneli,  Ross,  Aquila, 
&c.  at  5241.  10s.  This  superb 
work  was  presented  to  the  oake 
by  pope  Ganganelli. 

A  few  days  past,  a  verj'  fortu- 
nate circumstance  occurred  at  the 
Orchard  House,  Blackwall;  Ben- 
jamin Kemp,  esq.  breaking  up  an 
old  ship  (formerly  a  Spaniard, 
which,  when  she  was  taken,  had 
the  greatest  part  of  her  crew  killed) 
discovered  three  ingots  of  gol4  of 
considerable  weight,  which  he  im- 
mediately sent  up  to  the  Bullion 
Office,  under  a  strong  guard  of 
ship-breakers.  It  is  supposed  the 
above  circumstance  will  increase 
Mr.  Kemp's  present  wealth  2S  or 
30,0001.  as  there  have  been  several 
smaller  ingots  found  since.  Slie  is 
constantly  watched,  and  not  a 
plank  suffered  to  be  moved  with- 
out his  presence. 

Died. — At  his  house  at  Hamp- 
ton, John  Beard,  esq.  formerly 
one  of  the  patentees  of  Covent- 
garden  theatre.  Mr.  Beard  was 
bred  up  in  the  king's  chapel, 
and  was  one  of  the  singers  at  the 
duke  of  Chandos's  chapel  at 
Cannons,  where  he  performed  in 
Esther,  an  oratorio  composed  by 
Handel.  He  appeared  the  first 
time  on  the  staee  at  Drury-lane, 
Aug.  30,  1737,  m  sir  John  Love- 
rule,  in  the  Devil  to  pay.  He  af- 
terwards, on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1739, 
married  lady  Henrietta  Herbert, 
daughter  of  James  earl  Walde- 
grave,  and  widow  of  lord  Edward 
Herbert,  second  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Powis.  She  died  31st  of 
May,  1753.  On  his  marriage  he 
quitted  the  stage  for  a  few  years. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Druy- 
lane,  and  in  1744,  changed  ior 
Coven t-garden,  where  he  remain- 
ed 
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ed  uotil  1748.  la  that  year  he  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Garricky  and  con- 
tinued with  him  until  1759,  when 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Rich,  he  was  engaged  at  Covent^ 
garden,  where  on  the  death  of 
that  gentleman,  he  became  mana- 
ger. His  6riit  appearance  there, 
was  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  1759,  in 
the  character  of  Macheath,  which, 
aided  by  Miss  Brent  in  Polly,  ran 
52  nights.  In  1768  he  retired 
from  the  theatre,  and  died  univer- 
sally respected  at  the  age  of  74. 

It  may  be  affirmed  witli  the 
strictest  justice,  that  through  life, 
lie  fulfilled  the  respective  duties 
of  son,  brother,  guardian,  friend, 
and  husband,  with  the  most  exem- 
plary truth  and  tenderness.  Very 
early  in  life  he  married  tlie  right 
hon.  lady  Harriet  Herbert;  but 
though  that  lady  gave  him  a  trea- 
sure in  herself,  she  brought  him  no 
other  treasure;  and  his  struggles  to 
support  her  in  something  like  her 
former  state,  involved  him  in  many 
difficulties;  and  her  frequent  and 
long  illnesses  (occasioned  princi- 
pally by  grief  for  having  embar- 
rassed the  man  she  loved)  increas- 
ed those  difficulties,  and  she  sunk 
under  them.  His  present  widow 
had  the  happiness  to  repair  those 
ravages  of  his  fortune,  and  enable 
him  to  gratify  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart|  beneficence.  We  need  not 
add  of  such  a  man,  that  as  he 
lived  peculiarly  beloved,  so  he  died 
peculiarly  lamented. 


MARCH. 

3rd.  This  morning,  soon  afler 
six,  o'clock,  a  most  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Albion  Mills, 
on  the  Surry  side  of  Blackfriars 
bridge,  which  raged  with  such  un- 


abating  fury,  that  in  about  half  ai 
hour  tne  whole  of  that  estemive 
edifice,  together  with  an  imnNJiiie. 

Suantity  of  flour  and  grain,  was  nc 
uced  to  ashes ;  the  comer  win^ 
occupied  as  the  house  and  oBo« 
of  the  superintendant,  only  eacab* 
ing  the  sad  calamity    min    die 
thickness  of  the  party-wall,     h 
was  low  water  at  the  time  the  be 
was  first  discovered,  and  before  the 
engines  were  collected  their  assist- 
ance was  ineffectual ;  for  the  flames 
burst  out  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions, and  with  such  incredible  fu- 
ry   and  intolerable-  heat,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  on  any 
side,  till  the  roof  and  interior  part 
of  the  building  tumbling  in,  com- 
pleted the  general    conflagrUion 
in   a  column  of  fire,    so  aw&lb 
grand  as  to  illuminate  for  a  whSte 
the  whole  horizon.     The  wind  be- 
ing easterly,  the  flames  were  blown 
across  Albion  place,  the  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  which  were  codbh 
derably  scorched  and  the  inhalriU 
ants  greatly  alarmed.    In  the  bine 
adjoining  the  Mills  one  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  others 
considerably  damaged.  Fortnhatih 
ly  no  lives  have  been  lost ;  but  the 
property  consumed  is  very  great ; 
four  thousand  sacks  of  com  were 
on  the  premises,   of  which  only 
thirty  were  not  destroyed.     Extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  Vet  it  iaa 
fact,  that  several  pieces  of  cinders, 
&c.  from  the  Mills,  fell'  in  Eing^ 
street,     Westminster,     yesterday 
morning;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  chsfi*  likewise  fell  in  Pnrjr 
garden. 

We  hear  from  Edinburgh,  that 
the  respite  which  was  granted  to 
William  Gadesby  having  expired, 
the  sentence  of  the  law  was  of 
course  put  in  execution.  At  the 
place  of  execution  he  addresaed 

himself 
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himself  to  an  audible  ypice  to  the 
multitude,  and  gave  g  history  of 
bii  life,  which  seems  to  have  beeu 
<me  coDtinued  sc^Qe  of  depredation 
and  plunder;  and  though  only  2S 
years  of  age,  his  criminal  exploits 
appear,  both  in  variety  and  nuiQ« 
ber,  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
most  dexterous  grey-haired  offend* 
er.  In  a  history  of  his  life,  wrote 
by  himself,  the  following,  among 
many  other  robberies,  are  men* 
tioned :  at  14<  years  of  age  he  com- 
mitted bis  first  crime,  which  was 
stealing  a  pocket-book  from  a  sta^ 
tioner's  shop,  from  his  master  in 
France  300  gs.,  two  gentlemen  in 
Stafford,  one  of  9  and  the  other  15, 
a  gentleman  in  London  70,  a 
stage  coach  near  Bath  60,  a  gen-* 
Ueman  at  Carlisle  46,  at  New- 
market races  80,  Litchfield  races 
33,  Leeds  fair  60,  Derby  6  dozen 
of  handkerchiefs,  from  a  silver- 
smilh  at  Gloucester  80  gs.  value  in 
l^te,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  at 
Banbury  60  gs.  and  two  watches. 
In  Dublin,  Bath,  and  in  the  north 
aod  west  of  Scotland  he  committed 
many  robberies,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained considerable  sums  of  money. 

A  gentleman  has  offered  a  prize 
of  201.  to  the  students  of  Oxford, 
for  the  best  English  poem  on  the 
following  subject:  "  The  state  of 
the  Aborigines  of  this  island  before 
the  time  of  the  Romans." 

A  court  of  common  qouncil  was 
held  at  Guildhall;  the  principal 
busine;}s  of  which  was,  to  vote  tbe 
Chamberlain  6001.  in  lieu  of  mo* 
ney  he  had  advanced  to  the  city's 
estate  for  the  last  three  year^, 
which  the  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  contended  was  his  just 
right.  After  much  argument,  it 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  allow- 
ance to  the  Chamberlain,  there  be- 


ing a  minority  of  twenty^ine  in 
his  favour. 

The  gold  coined  during  the  pre- 
sent reign  amounts  to  45,638,^9lt 
8s.  6d.  the  silver  coined  in  the  same 
time,  to  68,6091.  9s.  2d. 

4th.  Giles  Freeman  Covington, 
charged  as  an  accomplice  with 
Shury  and  Castle,  in  the  murder  of 
David  -Chartoris,  near  Nuneham 
Wood,  in  1787  (for  which  offisnc^ 
the  two  latter  were  executed  at  tbf 
Oxford  assizes  before  last),  was  con- 
victed at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
executed. 

7tli.  This  evening,  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  seven  o'clock,  a  fire 
broke  out  at  Mr.  Turner's,  grocer, 
in  Newgate-street,  at  the  back  of 
Newgate-market,  which  burnt  with 
great  fury  for  near  two  hours; 
but  the  engines  being  extremely 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
firemen  very  ready  in  giving  their 
assistance,  the  fire  was  extinguished 
without  doing  aov  further  damage 
than  consuming  the  grocer's  bpusei, 
and  a  butcher's  shop  at  the  corner 
of  it. 

A  melancholy  accident  lately 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plymouth  :  Mr.  W.  Good  and  hi# 
daughter,  crossing  a  fordjn  the  par 
rish  of  Buckland,  on  one  horse,  the 
water  being  deep,  the  horse  lost 
his  legs,  by  which  means  the  young 
woman  tell  off  the  horse,  and  the 
father,  endeavouring  to  save  hijEi 
daughter,  fell  into  the  ford,  an4 
both  were  unfortunately  drowned. 

9th.  This  morning  Mr.  Walter 
was  liberated  from  his  confine- 
ment in  Newgate,  in  conpe.quence 
.of  receiving  his  majepty's  most  gra- 
<tious  pardon  at  the  instance  of  hi/s 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  near  sixr 
teen  months :  of  which  period  one 

year 
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year  was  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  duke  of 
York.  The  full  term  of  his  sen- 
tence was  two  years,  with  fines  and 
securities. 

12th.  A  trial  came  on  before  lord 
Kenyon,  on  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Crowder,  attorney,  of  Frede- 
rickVplace,  against  Mr.  Godfrey, 
another  attorney,  who  had  former- 
ly lived  with  him  as  a  clerk,  for  a 
libel  against  Mr.  Crowder,  in  the 
pamphlet  called,  <*  The  Great  Ques- 
tion Considered,  respecting  Ficti- 
tious Bills."  The  publication  and 
innuendoes  being  proved,  Mr.  God- 
frey, as  his  own  counsel,  entered 
on  his  defence,  which  he  began  to 
read  from  a  very  large  pile  of  pa- 
pers; but,  as  some  part  of  it  ap- 
peared not  relevant  to  the  subject^ 
the  Court  interposed,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  evidence  by 
Which  he  intended  to  prove  the  as- 
sertion he  had  made  in  the  pam- 
phlet true ;  but  the  Court  inform* 
mg  him,  that  as  this  was  an  in- 
dictment,  and  not  an  action)  the 
truth  of  the  libel  was  no  justifica- 
tion, he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
no  other  defence.  The  Jury  con- 
sidered of  their  verdict  irom  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  half 
past  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
then  found  the  defendant  Guilty  of 
publishing  only.  Eleven  of  the 
jurymen  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a  libel;  but  one  gentleman 
said,  that  he  could  not  in  his 
conscience  find  a  man  guilty  of  a 
libel)  when  it  had  not  been  stated 
in  the  indictment  to  be  false. 
The  verdict  was  mentioned,  the 
next  morning,  to  lord  Kenyon,  when 
he  came  to  Guildhall.  His  lord- 
ship said,  be  was  very  sorry  he 
was  not  present  when  the  verdict 
was   given.    It   was    incomplete, 


and  did  not  decide  the  burioesf* 
It  had  been  held  by  very  ^reil' 
judges,  that  the  nforajblie,  m  an 
information  or  an  indictmeDt  for 
a  libel,  was  unnecessary. ' 

22nd.  A  genteel  man  went  uCor 
the  shop  OT  Messrs.  WillflTtoa 
and  Green,  the  comer  of  CondnitF 
street,  New  Bond-street ;  he  lodk. 
ed  at  several  articles  of  jeweUeiy, 
and  saving  that  he  was  reoom* 
mended  by  his  friend  the  marquis 
of  Salisbury,  who  actually  deab 
at  that  shop,  he  ordered  a  pair 
of  diamond  ear-rings,  a  diamond 
necklace,  and  a  gold  watch  set 
round  with  brilliants,  to  be  letot 
to  lord  Massey,  at  half  past  fbar, 
in  St.  James's  Place.  Mr.  Greeo 
carried  the  articles,  which  in  ndoe 
amounted  to  upwards  of  7001.  The 
pretended  lord  Massey  agreed  to 
take  them,  and  presented  for  pay* 
ment  a  draught  of  l,4<00i.  porporU 
ing  to  be  drawn  by  lord  TatikerriDe 
on  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  baoken. 
The  balance,  Mr.  Grreen  said,  he 
had  not  about  him,  and  lord 
Massey  observed,  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  as  he  most  have 
proper  cases  for  the  jewels  befbro 
he  could  present  them  to  the  lady; 
he  therefore  begged  Mr.  Green  to 
bring  such  cases,  and  the  difirance 
of  the  bill,  as  soon  as  convenieot, 
saying  he  might  leave  the  jewels. 
When  Mr.  Green  went  from  St. 
James's  Place,  it  was  too  late  togo 
to  Coutts's  but  ashe  had  no  doubts 
of  the  bill,  he  went  home  «id 
prepared  the  cases  immediatelr. 
On  Wednesday  morning  he  call* 
ed  again,  but  no  lord  MaMsey  was 
to  be  found.  Mr.  Green  then  be^ 
gan  to  entertain  some  fearSp  and 
went  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  CooCts, 
where  he  was  informed  that  lord 
Tankerville  kept  no  money,  and 

that 
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tiiat  the  bill  might  be  presumed  to 
be  a  forgery,  He  then  went  to 
lord  TankerviOe,  who  assured  him 
that  it  was  a  forgery. 

Died. — ^The  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley, M.  A.  A  further  account  of 
this  extraordinary  man  shall  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Woty,  at 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire ;  au* 
thor  of  several  well  known  poems. 
He  was  bred  to  the  Law,  which 
profession  he  exercised  when  he 
published  his  first  pieces,  called 
'<  Shrubs  of  Parnassus,"  under  the 
name  of"  J.  Copy  well." 

Aged  113,  Anne  Green,  a  pauper 
of  the  town  of  Sprotborough. 

At  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  Archibald 
Cameron,  aged  122.  He  had 
served  seven  lords  of  the  isle  in  the 
employment  of  domestic  piper, 
during  the  course  of  94  years  i  but 
his  fingers  at  last  failing,  he  lived 
on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the 
family. 


APRIL. 

16th.    The  following  letters  ap- 
-pew^d  in  the  newspapers : 

Lower  Seymour  Street^ 
April,  15,  179J. 
We  request  you  to  insert  in  your 
.paper  the  subjoined  copies  of  let- 
ters, which   we  reciprocally  pre- 
sent to  each  other  on  the  parts  of 
his  Grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  sir  John  Honeywood,  and 
which  brought  to  an  amicable  ter- 
mination the  difference  that  had 
subsisted. 

SUFFOLK. 
J.  STUART- 


(Copy) 
To  Sir  John  Honeywood,  Bart* 

April,  13,  1791. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever 
made  you  a  promise  that  I  would 
inform  you  previously  to  my  pre- 
senting a  petition,  against  the  de- 
termination of  the  Steyning  Com* 
mittee ;  but  if  I  did,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  I  ought  to  make 
you  an  apology  for  not  having  ac- 
quainted you  of  my  intentions,  and 
beg  your  pardon  ror  this  supposed 
injury. 

(Signed)     NORFOLK. 
(Copy.) 
To  his  Grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Mt  Lord,         April  13, 1791^ 

In  consequence  of  your  Grace's 
apology,  and  the  explanation  that 
has  been  given  me,  I  am  ready  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  expressions 
made  use  of  by  me,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  elsewhere-;  and  do 
therefore  say,  that  nothing  but  ao 
idea  of  having  been  deceived  could 
have  induced  me  to  use  such  Ian* 
guage  to  a  person  whom  I  now  con- 
sider as  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
veracity,  and  beg  your  grace's  par- 
don for  those  expressions,  and  be- 
lieve you  had  no  intentions  to  de- 
ceive me 
(Signed)  JOHN  HONEYWOOD. 

18th.  Edward  Pritchard  and 
Charles  Taylor,  for  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  their  wives,  Martha  Pritch- 
ard, and  Winifred  Taylor,  were 
executed  according  to  their  sen- 
tence, opposite  to  the  Debtor's 
door  of  Newgate,  and  aflerwards 
carried  to  Surgeon VH all  for  dis- 
section. Pritohard  declared  the 
surgeon  and  women  who  appeared 
against  him  had  sworn  false.  He 
owned  the.  justice  of  his  sentence. 

A  person  who  desired  his  name 
to  remain  unknown,  gavO;  through 

the 
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the  medium  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown^ 
M.  P.,  ten  thousand  pounds  five  per 
cents  to  the  society  for  Propagat- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  highlands. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland 
It  has  been  unanimously  resolved, 
*<  That  John  Butler,  Esquire  has 
clearly  proved  his  claim  to  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory  and 
▼iscount  Thurles  ;**  Whereupon 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, attended  by  the  House,  do 
present  the  resolution  of  the  House 
to  his  excellency  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, in  order  that  fhe  same  be 
transmitted  to  his  majesty ;  who  in 
consequence  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  his  writ  to  be  is- 
sued, summoning  the  earl  of  Or- 
mdnd  to  parliament* 
•  19th.  The  sessions  ended  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  when  judgment 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing capital  convicts,  viz.  James 
Kelsey,  George  Allet,  Jane  Sharp, 
John  Smith,  Thomas  Chaseland, 
Joseph  Druce,  Thomas  Cawsey, 
alias  Causor,  John  Ryan,  alias 
Greorge  King,  William  Jones,  and 
Robert  Jones.  One  was  sentenced 
to  be  transported  for  the  term  of 
14  years,  and  4?l  for  seven  years. 

Among  numerous  other  excen- 
tricities  in  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood,  late  of  Ruspur,  in  Sussex, 
are  the  following : — On  the  day  of 
his  funeral  he  requested  that  the 
parish  ringers  might  begin  ringing 
a  peal  early  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  so  to  do  till  his  corpse  was 
removed  into  the  street,  when  they 
should  chime  to  the  church-door, 
and  then  toll  till  the  attendant 
clergyman  thought  proper  to  read 
the  burial  service;  and  that  the 
singers  should  chaunt  before  the 
corpse,  from  his  house  to  the 
church-yard.       He     bequeathed 


SiOOQl.  to  be  distributed  Uf  Mpotff 
men,  at  the  discretion  of  bit  tan* 
cuton.  To  persons  who  had  bor«i 
rowed  money  of  him  to  theanoont 
of  1001.  or  upwards,  he  gsfo  a 
stock  hundred  in  the  three  per 
cents ;  to  persons  having  borrowid 
l6s8  than  1001.,  six  months  intenitti 
and  to  his  housekeeper,  for  the 
support  of  a  &voilrite  dog,  9L  jier 
annum  during  the  dog's  lite.  • 

A  singular  point  of  law  was  a 
few  days  since  detelvunedi  in  tfii 
case  of  Mrs4  Wildley,  of  Portland* 
road,  whereby  iti  appearsi  that* 
mother  has  no  right  wbaterer  ovtf 
her  child,  not  bom  in  wedlodi 
after  seven  years  of  age.  The 
question  came  before  the  Cobrtf 
we  understand,  on  her  having  re- 
movedi  her  daughter  by  Habeas  Car* 
pus ;  but  on  the  point  being  fuUv 
argued,  the  Court  were  of  opi- 
nion, the  father  was  the  sole  and 
proper  guardian  of  the  child,  and 
remanded  her  ^ack  accordioj^ 
from  whence  she  bad  been  reasoi^ 
ed,  subject  to  the  father's  central 
only. 

28  th.  On  Thursdav  last  the 
noted  Catherine  Lloyd  was  eze* 
cuted  at  Cardigan,  pursuant  to 
her  sentence  at  the  last  assizes  for 
that  county,  for  horse  stealing.  Her 
behaviour,  while  under  condMin^ 
tion,  and  at  the  place  of  execution'^ 
was  becoming  her  unhappy  situ<« 
ation ;  but  she  denied  the  ract  for 
which  she  sufiTered  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  existence. — This  wo- 
man hat  made  a  practice  of  atealiag 
horses  in  the  counties  of  Caermar^ 
then  and  Cardigan  for  several 
years,  which  she  used  to  drive  to 
Yorkshire,  and  other  neighbouriBg 
counties. 

The  monument  erected  at  Hano* 
ver  to  the  memory  of  Leibnitx  ia 
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leted,  and  has  cost  upwards 
05  dollars.  As  the  subscrip- 
.mounted  but  to  4,799  dollars, 
:ing  of  England  contributed 
fference.  The  cost  of  the  bust 
ibnitz,  executed  at  Rome,  of 
nest  niarble,  together  with 
idestal,  and  the  expence  of 
jort  from  Italy,  by  the  way 
amburgh,  amounted  to  892 
s. 

h.  A  cause  was  brought  for- 
at  Lancaster  assizes,  against 
srgyman,  for  seducing  the 
Iter  of  a  respectable  farmer 
e  pretence  of  marriage.     Se- 

circumstances  were  proved 
idence  that  considerably  ag- 
ted  the  offence.  The  jury 
fore  gave  a  verdict  with  5001. 
ges. 

;ring  divine  service,  a  fire 
out  at  Burbage,  Wilts, 
I  consumed  a  farm-house, 
the  appurtenances,  and  nine 
lents,  inhabited  by  poor  per- 

who  lost  their  all,  had  no 

to  go  to,  and  were  reduced 
3  utmost  distress.  It  was  oc- 
aed  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
in  in  throwing  hot  ashes  upon 
loose  straw. 

.  About  two  o'clock,  a  most 
Iful  fire  broke  out  in  a  house 
ilakeney-street,  Manchesteri 
1  in  a  short  time  reduced  the 

to  a  shell,  and  did  consi- 
»le  damage  to  several  houses 
aing.  This  unfortunate  acci- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  oc- 
aed  by  some  clothes  being  left 
y  before  the  fire,  as  the  family 
leen  ironing  the  evening  pre- 
g.  The  fire  had  got  to  such 
d,  that  the  outside  window- 
ers  were  burning  when  it  was 
iiscovered;  and,  being  in  the 
of  night,  it  was  some  time  be* 


fore  the  family  were  apprised  of 
their  danger.  Of  nine  persons 
who  inhabited  the  house,  only  foar 
were  saved,  viz.  John  Stockton^ 
the  occupier,  who  escaped  out  of 
the  window,  with  two  of  his  fchiU 
dren;  and  his  wife's  sisier,  ^ho 
broke  her  leg  in  making  her  escape 
in  the  same  manner.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  bodies  of  the  suf- 
ferers were  found  $  and,  when  dis« 
covered,  the  youngest  child  was  at 
the  breast  of  the  mother,  and  two 
others  clinging  round  her  aeck; 
but  the  fire  bad  burnt  them  H6 
dreadfully,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  discover  whether  they 
were  human,  the  heads  and  legs 
having  been  burnt  off.  Not  a  single 
article  of  property  was  saved. 

At  Petersburgh  the  people  have 
been  entertained  with  a  noagnifi- 
cent  display  of  the  trophies  w  war 
captured  from  the  Turks:  the 
regiment  of  horse-guards  defiled 
along  the  imperial  palace,  bearing 
to  the  fortress  the  trophies  of  Is* 
mael,  composed  of  near  500  horse^b 
tails,  commander's  stafis^  maces^ 
standards,  and  colours.  It  is  said 
that  the  better  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  oF  this  important 
conquest,  and  the  other  advantages 
gained  by  the  prince  Potemkia 
over  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  koran,  and  to  the 
sword  of  Mahomet,  her  imperial 
majesty  intends  to  present  prince 
Potemkin  with  a  bible  richly  bound, 
and  set  with  brilliants,  together 
with  a  sabre  of  immense,  value. 

Cagliostro's  trial  terminated  on 
the  seventh  ult.  when  he  received 
sentence  of  death ;  but  his  Holiness 
has  mitigated  it  into  perpetual  im- 
prisonn^ent :  his  secretary  is  to  be 
confined  for  ten  years,  and  his 
clothes  and  books  are  to  be  burnt 
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by  the  public  executioner.  His 
crimes  are  not  particularly  enume- 
rated. By  his  own  confession,  they 
say,  he  has  been  declared  an  here- 
tic, heresiarch,  a  judiciary  astro- 
loger, a  magician,  and  free-mason. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
sovereign  of  the  noble  order  of 
the  Garter,  having  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Morton  Eden,  esq.  his 
majesty's  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Dresden,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Heard,  knight,  Garter  princif^al 
king  at  arms,  plenipotentianes 
for  Investing  his  serene  highness 
the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  with  the 
habit  and  ensigns  of  that  most 
Doble  order;  the  ceremony  took 
place  at  Saxe  Gotha  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  the  full  and  solemn  in- 
vestiture on  the  18th;  on  which 
day  a  splendid  banquet  was  pre- 
pared, at  which  were  present  the 
whole  Court. 

William  Henry  Clark,  alias 
Lowins,  for  robbing  the  mail, 
was  found  guilty  at  Chester  as- 
sizes, and  on  Thursday  he  was 
executed.  It  was  reported  that 
he  was  possessed  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  2,000/.  and  upwards. 
This  daring  fellow  has  since  been 
gibbeted  on  the  lofty  hill  of  Helby, 
about  seven  miles  from  Chester. 
The  expence  of  prosecuting  and 
bringing  him  to  conviction,  is  said 
to  cost  government  more  than 
1,500Z. 

The  duke  of  Leeds  attended 
the  council  at  St.  James's,  and 
delivered  up  the  seal$  of  his  office 
to  the  king. 

Died. — At  Paris,  after  an  illness 
violent  and  short,  in  the  first  part 
of  which  he  was  frequently  deliri- 
ous, and  throughout  in  great  pain, 
the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau. 


Some  anecdotes  of  his  death  and 
burial  shall  be  given  under  the 
head  of  characters. 

3rd.  At  Bessekteigh,  near  Ox- 
ford, where  he  had  gone  for  change 
of  air,  in  his  61st  year.  Dr.  Jobn 
Berkenhout,  long  distinguished  in 
the  literary  world  for  hia  produe- 
tions  in  various  sciences.  He  had 
experienced  many  different  aitua- 
tions  of  life ;  having,  in  his  youth, 
been  a  captain  both  in  the  Prussian 
and  English  service;  and  in  the 
year  1765  he  took  his  degroe  of 
M.  D.  at  the  university  of  Lejdeiu 
He  went  with  the  conuniSBioiiera  to 
America)  where  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Congress,  on  which  account 
he  afterwards  enjoyed  a  pension 
from  government. 

19th.  At  his  houfte  on  New- 
ington-green,  at  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  his  62nd  yeart 
the  Rev.  Richard  Price,  D.D. 
LL.D.  fellow  of  the  Royd  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demv  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  New 
England;  and  universally  known 
and  celebrated  for  his  great  abilities 
in  arithmetical  calculation.  Philan- 
thropy was  the  leading  feature  in 
the  character  of  Dr.  P. ;  in  his  con- 
versation, in  his  conduct  through 
life,  in  his  writings,  whether  theo- 
logical, moral,  or  scieatific*  Ho 
was  the  foe  of  usurped  pQwer»  pot 
because  he  envied  those  who  en- 
joyed it,  but  because  his  suscepti- 
ble heart  felt  pain  for  the  suffienngs 
of  the  oppressed.  He  opposed  law* 
less  ambition,  not  from  any  plea- 
sure he  took  in  humbling  great* 
ness,  but  because  he  compassion- 
ated the  misery  of  those  who  were 
to  be  its  victims.  He  was  the 
friend  of  man,  and  the  most  intre- 
pid asserter  of  his  rights,  and  no 
one's  enemy  any  farther  than  this 
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character  required  it  of  him.  His 
excellent  understanding,  his  bold- 
ness and  freedom  of  thinking,  the 
purity  of  his  views,  and  the  simpli- 
city of  his  manners^  had  endeared 
htm  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, by  whom  his  loss  will  be  most 
sincerely  lamented.  In  his  man- 
ners he  displayed  that  politeness 
and  good  breeding  which  ever  ac- 
company native  goodness  and  un- 
assumed  diffidence.  He  was  look- 
ed up  to,  and  revered  by,  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.  While  his  genius,  and  his 
no  less  abstruse  than  valuable  la- 
bours in  calculation  rank  him  with 
the  first  philosophers  of  every  age, 
his  political  counsels  and  writings 
place  him  among  the  most  distin- 
guished patriots  and  benefactors  of 
nations^  Whenever  history  shall 
rise  above  the  prejudices  which  may 
for  a  time  darken  her  page,  and 
celebrate  the  seras  when  men  began 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  behold  their 
own  rights,  and  when  this  gave 
rise  to  the  splendid  revolutions  of 
America  and  France,  the  name 
of  Price  will  be  mentioned  among 
those  of  Franklin,  and  Wash- 
ington. He  lived  to  see  changes 
that  gave  him  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction.  Had  he  lived  a  Httle 
longer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  would 
have  seen  others  equally  pleasing. 
But  he  has  terminated  a  slorious 
and  splendid  course,  and  lived  to 
see  much  more  done  in  favour  of 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  than 
he  had  ever  expected.— In  early 
life  the  Doctor  married  a  lady  of 
the  established  religion,  who  lived 
at  Newington;  and  though  it  is 
well  known  his  own  principles 
differed  very  much  upon  this  point, 
thev  made  no  difference  in  his  at« 
tachment  to  her.  He  was,  in 
Vol.  XXXni. 


every  sense  of  the  character,  a  good 
and  affectionate  husband.  He  had 
been  a  widower  several  years,  and 
has  lefl  his  fortune  to  a  sister  and 
two  nephews.  A  man's  character 
is  generally  best  undei;stood  in  his 
own  house  and  neighbourhood; 
and  both  these  speak  most  favour- 
ably for  the  late  Doctor  Price. 
From  the  commencement  of  his 
illness  to  his  death,  his  door  was 
surrounded  with  anxious  inquirer^ 
afler  his  health ;  in  which  were  in»> 
eluded  the  learned*  the  good,  and 
the  great,  of  all  persuasions :  and 
at  his  death  there  appeared  that 
unaffected  sorrow  which  evidently 
proves  the  loss  of  a  truly  worthy 
man.  He  published  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Li- 
berty, 1776."  «  General  Intro- 
duction and  Supplement  to  the 
Two  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  1778." 
"  A  FreeDiscussion  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Materialism  and  Necessity,  in  a 
Correspondence  between  Doctor 
Price,  and  Doctor  Priestley,  1779.*' 
<<  Essay  on  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Revolution  to  the 
present  Time,  1780."  "  Observa- 
tions on  Reversionary  Payments," 
&c.  &c.  2  vols.  1783.  Observa- 
tions on  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1784,"  not 
published,  and  several  other  tracts 
and  single  sermons* 

If  we  should  say,  the  Doctor 
deeply  felt  the  censure  of  Mr.  Burke, 
we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
wide  of  the  truth ;  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  cause  of  bis  dissolu- 
tion appeared,  on  opening  his  body, 
to  be  a  suppression  of  urine,  occa- 
sioned by  a  stone  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  a  decay  in  one  of  the 
kidneys.  He  was  interred  in  Bun* 
bi&fields  burying-ground,  about 
(to^  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  96th 
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inst.  amidst  a  concourse  of  specta- 
tors ;  the  procession  from  Hackney 
being  preceded  by  two  horsemen, 
in  their  proper  habiliments,  and 
immediately  followed  by  19  mourn- 
ing coaches,  some  of  which  had 
four  horses,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  gentlemen's  carriages ; 
among  which  were  those  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  earl  Stanhope, 
and  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  pall  was  supported 
by  the  rev.  Hugh  Worthington, 
rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  rev.  Thomas 
Taylor,  rev.  R.  Harris,  D.  D.,  rev. 
A.  Rees,  D.  D.,  and  rev.  Joseph 
Priestley,  LL.D.  The  funeral  ora- 
tion was  spoken  by  Dr.  Kippis. 

29th.  James  Drase,  esq.  at 
Soham,  in  Cambridgeuiire,  justice 
of  peace.  At  his  decease  14,000^ 
in  specie  was  found  in  his  house, 
1,000^.  of  which  was  in  Portugal 
pieces,  principally  moidores;  and 
as  that  coin  has  not  been  current 
in  this  kingdom  this  nineteen  years 
past,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
has  lain  dormant  for  at  least  that 
period ;  besides  which,  there  were 
2,000  light  guineas,  great  part  of 
which  have  probably  been  hoarded 
ever  since  the  regulation  took  place 
respecting  the  gold  coin. 


MAY. 

I9th.  The  adjourned  sessions 
were  held  at  the  sessions-house  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  when  the  following 
prisoners  who  were  capitally  con- 
victed and  received  sentence  of. 
death,  but  have  been  respited 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  were 
put  to  the  bar,  viz.  Edward  Church, 
John  Brickworth,  James  Temdie- 
man,  George  Plattj,  Philip  ko- 
faects,  Robert  Breeze,  John  Hart, 


Thomas  Harbut,  James  Johnson, 
and  John  Harpey,  when  his  majei« 
ty's  letter  was  read  to  them  by  the 
derk  of  the  arraigns,  setting  forth 
that  his  majesty  had  extended  to 
them  his  most  gracious  pardon,  on 
condition  oftheir  being  transported 
to  New  South  Wales  during  their 
natural  lives,  which  they  all  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  received  their 
sentence  accordingly.  Elisabeth 
Cununings,  convicted  in  July  ses- 
sions, 1789,  was  next  put  to  the 
bar,  and  the  royal  clemency  oiiei- 
ed  her  on  the  above  conditioni, 
which  she  rejected,  declaring  she 
would  rather  die  than  accept  cf 
mercy  on  those  terms.  The  re- 
corder, on  this,  ordered  her  to  be 
conducted  to  a  cell,  and  that  no 
person  might  be  admitted  to  see  or 
speak  to  her,  except  the  ordinaij 
of  Newgate :  however,  after  haviag 
been  in  the  cell  about  half  an  lioiir 
with  the  ordinary,  she  begged  to 
accept  of  the  king's  mercy,  notice 
of  which  was  directly  sent  to  the 
recorder,  who  ordered  her  to  be 
released  from  the  cell,  and 
to  receive  her  sentence  next 


sions. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  bill  forthe 
reduction  of  the  national  ddit,  it 
appears,  that  they  had  then  rer 
deemed,  79l52,60(M.  on  the  Sntd 
the  present  month.  The  incroaso 
upon  the  customs,  excise,  f^mpf, 
&c.  for  the  week  endine  tbe.Wi^ 
of  May,  1790,  and  the  6th  of  AJbtf, 
1791,  is  880,664^  9ff.  Thepablk 
income  for  the  year  ending  llMi 
5th  of  January,  1791,  has  amonnir 
ed  to  very  nearly  the  aoai^  •£ 
17.000,000/. 

The  average  income  of  the  ^bit 
three  years  haabeen,  in  permanent 
taxe^,    13,472,286/. -^  Landi.  and 
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nmlt,  2,558,000/.  total  16,050,286/. 
The  expenditure  (including  the 
appropriated  million ),  15,969,178/. 
leaving  a  balance  of  61,108/.  in  our 

25th.  Letters  have  been  receiv- 
ed^ in  town  from  Botany  Bay, 
which'  contain  the  most  favourable 
account  of  the  infant  colony.  The 
arrival'  of  the  Scarborough,  Sur- 
fKrize,  Justinian,  Lady  Juliana, 
and  Neptune  transports,  in  the 
Ricmthsof  July  and  August,  entirely 
relieved  the  colony  from  that  dis- 
tress it  laboured  under,  when  lieu- 
tenant King  left  it ;  and  enabled 
governor  Philips  to  carry  into  exe- 
cation  those  plans  he  had  befbre 
concerted,  for  preventing  in  future 
any  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.  The  num- 
ber of  additional  hands  he  at  the 
same  tSme  received  enabled  him  to 
cat  several!  gmail  canals^  for  the 
porpoae  of  watering  the  grounds, 
which  he  had  cleared  to  a  great 
extent;  and' had  rendered,  by  pro- 
per cultivation,  so  fertile,  that  the 
little  com,  &c.  which  he  could  af- 
fbrd  to  sow,  had  succeeded  beyond 
bir  most  sanguine  expectations. 

29th.  An  alarming  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  an  attempt  being  made  by 
ttie  greater  part  of  the  prisoners 
to  escape;  much  mischief  was  done 
to  the  dinner  part  of  the  prison, 
sui  tble  outer  gate  would  have 
beetr^  forced^  had  not  a  body  of 
Horse  and  foot  arrived  to  restore 
ord«r;'  which  they  happily  effected, 
wHhout  any  bloodshed;  before  11 
o^^look;  The  following  are  some 
of'  the  pardcularsorthe  riot :  Thfe 
prisoners  havmg'dined  together  at' 
a- weekly  club,  and^  being  a  littlo 
dbvatJed  by  liquor,  deputed 'major  • 
Pititmit^  to  wait  on  tne  marshal, 


and  request  that  colonel  HarnAe- 
ton,  who  has  been  eight  months 
closely  confined  for  having  attempt- 
ed to  escdpe,  might  be  as  much  at 
liberty  aa  themselves ;  but,  instead 
of  their  desire  being  complied  with, 
major  Pitcairn  was  detained  in  cus- 
tody. This  circunistance  added  to 
their  discontent,  they  became 
more  clamorous  and  desperate; 
when  the  marshal,  with  some  as* 
sistance,  went  among  them,  and 
seized  two  or  three  of  the  ring- 
leaders, but  was  so  roughly  hajid- 
led,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
The  riot  was  fortunately  quelled 
before  11  o'clock.  Several  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  above  riot  have 
been  sinCe  removed  to  Newgate  and 
other  prisons. 

30th.  Ended  the  sale  of  the 
valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lort,  which  bad  continued  95 
days,  with  the  interruption  of  Bar- 
ter holidays,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  1269/.  Among  a 
variety  of  curious-  articles  which' 
the  prbprieftof  had  amasised  from 
his  first  entering  on  a  collegiate 
life,  and  which  his  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  lettiers 
enabled  him  to  pursue  to  the  last, 
those  books  on  our  national  his'^ 
tbry  and  antiquities,  enriched  with 
the  MS.  notes  of  his  friend,  that 
well-knowti  antiquary,  the  rev. 
Geo.  North,  rector  of  Coddicote, 
in  Hertfordshire^  were  not  the  least^ 
interesting.'  The  doctor's  notes  in* 
his  books'  w6re  chiefly  referenced* 
to  authors  who  had  treated  iblef. 
samesubjectSj  orkpysto  pahicuiar 
publications.  His  prints  were'soN^ 
May  26th,  and  the  six  followipg^ 
days,  and  produced  4012.  Is:  6d; 

The  following  case  was  argued* 
and  detennfnea  in  thd  court  of 
King's  Bench  :-^Thef  plaintifF,  an^ 
C  2  officer 
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officer  on  half-pay,  in  want  of 
money,  applied  to  a  money- 
lender, who,  c^  the  usual  assign- 
ment of  his  half-pay  registered 
at  the  pay-office  of  the  army,  ad* 
vanced  the  money  required.  When 
two  half-years  became  due,  the 
plaintiff,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
signment as  above,  made  a  demand 
othis  half-pay  from  the  paymasters 
general,  who  refused  to  pay  it ; 
and  upon  this  refusal  he  brought 
his  action  upon  the  case  to  reco- 
ver it.  The  action  was  tried  at 
the  sittings  after  Hilary  Term,  be- 
fore lord  Kenyon,  and  a  verdict 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  with  liberty 
for  the  defendant's  counsel  to  move 
for  a  new  trial.  After  many  learn- 
ed arguments,  and  cases  cited  as 
precedents,  the  Court  were  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  an  officer's  half- 
pay,  being  allowed  by  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
gentlemen  in  the  navy  and  army 
until  the  necessities  of  the  state  re- 
quired their  services,  neither  equity, 
good  conscience,  policy,  nor  law, 
would  permit  them  to  sell  or  assign 
their  daily  bread. 

At  midnight,  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  at  Mrs.  Sutton's,  the 
Chequer  public-house  in  Marsh- 
street,  Walthamstow,  occasioned 
by  the  maid  going  into  a  closet 
of  linen  with  a  lighted  candle, 
which  in  a  short  time  entirely 
destroyed  that  house  and  two  others 
adjoining,  occupied  by  a  baker,  and 
a  school.  Happily  no  lives  were 
lost. 

Died.  AtMadridaged61  years, 
M.  Theodore  Chevalier  de  Croix, 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles 
8rd  &c.  After  42  years  service  in 
the  army,  and  having  been  viceroy 
of  Peru,  this  respectable  officer  has 
left  nothing  for  his  relations  but 


the  remembrance  of  his  rare  and 
inimitable  virtues.    It  la  pleanng 
to  observe,  that  a  character  to  ex* 
cellent  as  the  above,   ia  thui  im- 
mortalized by  Dr.  Robertson  in  the 
concluding  page  of  bis  History,  of 
America.    <<  The  kings  of  Spun, 
sensible  of  the  opportunity  which 
their  viceroys  possess  of  amasaing^ 
by  illicit  means,  enormous  ridfeSi 
grant  them  a  commission  only  for  a 
few  years.  Thiscircunistance»hoir* 
ever,  renders  them  often  more  ra- 
pacious, and  adds  to  the  ingenuity 
and  ardour  wherewith  they  labour 
to  improve  every  moment  of  power 
which  they  know  is  faasteoingto 
a  period ;  and  short  as  its  dara* 
tion  is,  it  usually  affords  sofficieiit 
time  for  repairing  a  shattered  for- 
tune, or  for  creating  a  new  one. 
But  even  in  situations  so  trying  td 
human  frailty,  there  are  instances 
of  virtue  unseduced  by  temptation. 
In  the  year  1772,  the  marquis  de 
Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  ynce^ 
royalty  in  New  Spain  with  anauf- 
pected  integrity;   and   instead  of 
bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth* 
returned  with  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  a  grateful  peoplO}  whom 
his  government  had  rendered  hap*- 

py* 

12th.  At  Dublin,  in  his5SBd 
year,  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  Firancis 
Grose,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  of  London 
and  Perth,  and  captain  in  the 
Surrey  militia;  who,  after  ha:viiig 
illustrated  the  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  a  series  of  86S 
views  of  monastic  and  other  miniSy 
in  four  volumes ;  and  those  of  Scot- 
land in  the  course  of  two  yeart»  in 
190  views,  and  two  volames,  with 
a  map,  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
pleting his  desien  by  those  of  Ir»* 
land,  where  he  had  been  employed 
about  a  month  before  his  deiitb. 

Be 
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He  published  the  first  number  of 
the  <*  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales"  in  1773»  and  conapleted  the 
whole  in  1776,  with  the  addition 
of  a  collection  of  40  .plans.  The 
historical  account  of  each  place, 
annexed  to  each  plate,  and  several 
of  the  drawings  themselves,  were 
communicated  by  his  learned 
friends,  whose  assistance  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes. 
In  1777  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and 
added  two  more  volumes  to  his 
English  views,  in  which  he  included 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jerse}', 
in  237  views ;  and  to  these  were 
added  a  general  and  county  maps, 
completed  in  1787.  The  whole 
number  of  views  in  England,  Wales^ 
and  the  islands,  amounts  to  589, 
besides  40  plans,  the  head-pieces, 
and  other  plates,  illustrative  of  his 
prefatory  dissertations  on  monastic 
mstitutions,  castles,  and  military 
matters,  gothic  architecture,  dru- 
idical  and  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  views  were  re-published,  on 
pages  distinct  from  the  letter-press, 
in  large  octavo  size.  This  first  work 
completed,  and  having  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
himself  and  his  friend  and  pub- 
lisher, Master  Samuel  Hooper,  Mr. 
Grose  applied  himself  to  one  more 
professional,  >'  Military  Antiquities 
respecting  a  History  of  the  English 
Army,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  Time,  in  two  volumes,''  4to, 
1786—1788,  illustrated  with  great 
variety  of  plates,  and  published, 
like  the  preceding  work  in  num- 
bers. But  previous  to  this,  having, 
m  the  course  of  his  researches  for 
it,  in  vain  sought  for  some  treatise 
exhibiting  a  series  of  authentic  de- 
lineations and  descriptions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  armour  and  wea- 


pons used  by  bur  ancestors*  he  ptib- 
fished  *<  A  Treatise  on  ancient  Ar* 
mour  and  Weapons,  illustrated  by 
plates  taken  from  the  original  ar* 
mour  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
other  arsenals,  museums,  and  ca* 
binets,  1785,*'  4to. ;  to  which  he 
gave  a  supplement  in  1789,  4to. : 
the  plates  of  both,  in  a  free  painter* 
like  manner,  etched  by  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety of  artists  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1785,  he  published  «  A  Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  ";** 
which  it  would  have  been  for  his 
credit  to  have  suppressed ;  and  *'  A 
Guide' to  Health,  Beauty,  Honour, 
and  Riches  ;  being  a  collection  of 
humourous  advertisements,  point- 
ing out  the  means  to  obtain  those 
blessings,  with  a  suitable  introduc- 
tory preface."  In  1786,  "  The 
History  of  Dover  Castle,  by  the 
rev.  William  Darrell,  chaplain  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  Latin  ma- 
nuscript, from  which  this  work  is 
printed,  was  transcribed  from  the 
original,  in  the  library  of  the  col- 
lege of  arms,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  late  W.  Oldys,  esq.  Ele- 
gantly printed  in  4tu.  and  8vo.  the 
samesize  as  the  large  and  small  edi- 
tions of  the  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales,  with  ten  beautiful  views, 
finely  engraved  from  drawings 
taken  on  the  spot,  by  F.  Grose, 
esq.*'  In  1788,  **  A  provincial 
Glossary,  with  a  collection  of  local 
proverbs  and  proper  superstitions,'^ 
8vo.  In  the  same  year  appeared » 
without  his  name,  but  was  gener* 
ally  ascribed  to  him,  *<  Rules  for 
drawing  Caricatures :"  the  subject 
illustrated  with  four  copper-plates ; 
with  an  Essay  on  Comic  Painting. 
In  the  summer  of  1789,  he  set  out 
on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  the  result  of 
which  he  began  to  communicate  to 

the 
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thfi  public  in  1790>  in  numbers,  of 
four  folio  plates  in  eachi  price  3s. 
6d.  followed  with  letter-press  de- 
scriptions at  separate  periods,  as 
the  matter  was  collected.  Before 
be  had  concluded  this  work  he  set 
out  for  Ireland,  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year ;  and  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  many  specimens 
of  his  success  in  that  kingdom, 
which  are  announced  for  publica- 
tion, in  about  40  numbers,  mak- 
ing two  volumes,  and  which,  like 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  are 
also  to  be  printed  both  in  a  4to.  and 
an  8vo.  size.  He  was  accompanied, 
for  the  last  three  years  of  his  tra- 
vels, by  a  young  man  whom  he 
called  his  **  Guinea  pig,"  and  who 
has  caught  his  manner  of  etching. 
In  Archaeologia,  vol.  V.,  is  a  dis- 
sertation, by  Mr.  Grose,  <*  On  an 
ancient  Fortification  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants ;"  in  vol.  VIII.  an- 
other, <<  On  ancient  spurs.''  Mr. 
Grose  was  son  of  Francis  G.  esq. 
jeweller,  of  Richmond,  who  fitted 
up  the  coronation-crown  of  George 
II.  and  died  in  October,  1769,  and 
his  prints  and  shellsVere  sold  in 
1770'  He  was  also  brother  to  Mr. 
John  Grose,  F.  A.S.  author  of 
**  Ethics''  and  to  John  Henry 
Grose  author  of  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  1772,  2  vols ;  and  fa- 
ther of  Daniel  Grose,  esq,  captain 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery, 
F.  A.  S.  who,  after  several  cam- 
paigns in  America^  was  appointed, 
1790,  deputy-governor  of  the  new 
settlement  at  Botany-bay ;  of  the 
wife  of  Anketil  Singleton  esq. 
lieutenant-governor  of  Landguaro- 
fort,  and  of  several  other  sons  and 
daughters.  Mr.  Grose's  talent  for 
drawing,  joined  to  his  pleasant  and 
communicative  disposition,  secured 
him  the  regard  of  an  extensive  cir- 


cle of  friends.  The  nev  plalet  is 
Mr.  Martin's  <<  Hiatoiy  of  TteCr 
ford,  1779,"  were  drawa  by  Mr. 
Grose. 

About  the  beginning  of  Hay 
died  Mrs.  Buchan,  the  leader  of  a 
few  deluded  people,  and  who  ra- 
sidcd  in  the  neighbourbood  of 
Thornton-Hill,  near  Dumfries, 
Scotland.  Her  followera  wave 
greatly  reduced  in  number;  butlir. 
White,  once  a  relief  minister,  con* 
tinned  with  her  to  the  last.  Findisg 
she  was  going  the  way  of  all  tke 
earth,  she  called  her  diadples 
together,  and  exhorted  them  to 
continue  stedfast  and  unanimous 
in  their  adherence  to  the  dootfioM 
which  they  had  received  firom 
her.  She  then  told  '  theia  die 
had  still  one  secret  to  coounvni* 
cate,  which  was,  that  she  was 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of 
our  Lord ;  that  she  was  the  aaiPK 
woman  mentioned  in  the  Ref^de^ 
tioos,  as  being  clothed  wiUi  Iki 
sun,  &c  who  was  driven  int«  the 
wilderness ;  that  she  had  been  vfoor 
dering  in  the  world  ever  since  our 
Saviour's  days ;  and  that  for  aome 
time  past  she  had  sojourned  io 
Scotland ;  that  though  ahe  here 
appeared  to  die,  they  need  not  be 
discouraged,  for  she  would  only 
sleep  a  little,  and  in  a  short  tune 
would  again  visit  them,  an4  coih 
duct  them  to  the  New.  Jemaaleoik 
After  she  died,  it  was  a  long  tioie 
before  her  enthusiaatic  TOtamf 
would  straight  on  dress  the  corpa ; 
nor  did  they  coffin  her  until  tmy 
were  obliged  thereto  by  the  smell; 
and  after  that,  they  would  notbory 
her,  but  built  up  the  coffin  io  a 
comer  of  the  barn,  always  expectr 
ing  that  she  would  rise  again  firom 
the  dead,  according  to  her  proniie* 
and  conduct  them  to  Jeruaaleni* 

At 
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At  last,  the  people  ia  the  country 
aroundy  shocked  with  these  pro- 
ceedings, interfered,  went  to  a  jus- 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  got  an  order 
that  she  should  be  buried. 


JUNE. 

1st.  Turin, — A  dispute  has 
lately  taken  place  in  this  capi- 
tal between  the  students  of  the 
university  and  the  police,  which 
from  the  prudent  conduct  of  the 
government,  has  fortunately  sub- 
sided without  any  bad  consequence. 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  arrest  of 
one  of  the  students  on  a  mistaken 
charge ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  other  members  of  the  univer- 
sity insisted  on  the  officer  asking 
pardon  publicly.  This  not  being 
complied  with,  the  students  as- 
sembled in  considerable  numbers, 
and  proceeded  to  some  acts  of  vio- 
lence. The  troops  having  been 
drawn  out,  and  the  officer  who 
had  executed  the  arrest  having 
asked  pardon,  the  tumult  subsided 
without  any  further  consequences. 

2nd.  Mrs.  Dundas,  wife  of  cap- 
tain Dundas,  in  the  Eabt  India 
company's  service,  Mrs.  Bristow, 
Mr.  Adair,  and  another  lady,  re- 
turning in  their  coach  from  Lon- 
don, were  stopped  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  near  the 
eighth-mile  stone,  at  the  corner  of 
South-street,  Enfield-highway,  by 
three  footpads,  who  with  great 
violence  and  rudeness  robbed  them 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  their  gold  watches.  Informa- 
tion being  immediately  given  to 
Mr.  Law,  constable  of  the  division, 
Mr.  Adair  suggested  the  hiring  a 
post-chaise,  and,  taking  one  of 
Mrs.  D.'s  servants  with  him,  they 


proteeded  towards  London,  8ittiilj( 
on  the  rail  of  the  chaise.  Overtdt* 
ing  the  three  men  described  by  thfe 
servant,  the  postrboy  was  ordered 
to  hail  them  for  London,  as  a  re-* 
turning  chaise :  they  accepted  the 
offisr,  and  agreed  to  give  a  shilling 
a-piece,  instead  of  eighteen  pence, 
which  was  asked,  while  the  others, 
quitting  the  chaise,  walked  before^ 
up  Stamford-hill,  to  the  turnpike- 
house,  where,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  toll-men  properly  armed,  they 
easily  apprehended  the  robbert^ 
and  found  the  watches  and  money 
dropped  by  them  at  the  bottom  oF 
the  chaise.  They  were  committed 
to  New  Pirison  on  Friday,  and 
sworn-to  before  Justice  Spiller,  and 
on  the  Monday  following  fuUjr 
committed  for  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  they  were  capitally 
convicted  on  Thursday  the  9th.— 
They  are  notorious  offenders,  who 
have  infested  this  road  for  near  sist 
weeks,  and  robbed  several  drivers 
of  carts,  wounding  one  of  theoi 
desperately.  One  of  them  proves 
to  be  a  working  sadler,  another  a 
working  silversmith,  and  the  third 
a  tin-plate  worker,  each  of  whom 
could  make  a  guinea  a  week  by 
their  respective  callings  ;  and  have 
acknowledged  that  they  have  five 
or  six  accomplices. — On  Wednes- 
day evening  the  22nd,  Mr.  Ma2- 
zinghi  of  Cheshunt  was  robbed  of 
his  watch  and  money  near  the 
above  spot  by  three  footpads,  who, 
notwithstanding  an  immediate  pur- 
suit, escaped  by  hiding  themselves 
in  the  corn-fields. 

4th.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke 
out  at  Mr.  Sanders's  patent  axle- 
tree  manufactory,  in  Chambers- 
street,  near  Rosemary-lane,  Good* 
man's-fields,    which  entirely   de-r 
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Btroyed  that,  the  timber-yard  of 
Mr.  Maxtoke,  who  was  out  of 
town,  and  thirteen  houses,  and 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
breaking  out  afresh  a  day  or  two 
after.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
want  of  water,  at  first,  was  suppli- 
ed by  beer  from  a  large  adjoining 
storehouse. 

6th.  Humphrey  Bellamy,  esq. 
of  Ewelly  Surrey,  and  a  lady,  going 
to  that  place  in  a  post-chaise,  were 
stopped,  near  the  twelve  mile  stone 
on  the  Epsom  road,  at  ten  at  night, 
by  three  footpads,  who  robbed 
them  of  two  gold  watches  and 
other  valuable  effects,  and  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  ;  and  drag- 
ging them  both  out,  cut  and 
wounded  Mr.  B.  in  a  most  cruel, 
wanton,  and  dangerous  manner, 
besides  firing  a  pistol,  which  burst 
in  pieces.  The  same  evening,  on 
the  same  spot,  these  villains  robbed 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  clerk  of  Brewer's 
hall,  and  Mr.  Ellis  of  Whetstone, 
surveyor,  and  beat  and  bruised  the 
latter  with  the  but-cnd  of  their 
pistols  as  he  sat  in  the  chaii^e,  be- 
t<ides  cutting  at  him  with  a  hanger. 
'  Information  was  immediately  lodg- 
ed at  Bow-street,  and  a  patrole 
sent  out,  so  that  it  is  hoped  such  a 
desperate  gang  will  soon  be  broken 
up. 

29.  Soon  after  eight,  the  three 
following  criminals  were  brought 
out  of  Newgate,  at  the  debtors- 
door,  to  the  temporary  gallows, 
viz.  George  Anlett  ^d  James 
Kelsey,  both  for  forgery,  and  John 
Smith  fur  returning  from  trans- 
portation before  the  expiration  of 
bis  time,  and  executed. 

Died.  At  Binfield,  Berks,  after 
a  long  and  very  painful  illness, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay  Graham. 


She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,  esq.  of  Outnti^ 
Kent,  and  sister  of  John  Sawbridgd, 
esq.,  alderman  of  LondoD.    June 
IS,    1760,   she    married   Gemgt 
Macaulay,  M.  D.,  who  died*  lett- 
ing by  her  one  daughter,  nuutied 
Dec.  7, 1787,  to  C.  Gregory,  esq. 
an  East  India  captaio.    Mnu  Ma- 
caulay re-married,  Dec  17*  i778» 
the  younger  brother  of  the  cda* 
brated  Dr.  Graham,  with   ndiom 
she  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Lei- 
cestershire.   She  began  her  lila' 
rary  career  with  the  **  History  of 
England  from  James  1st  to.  the 
Brunswick  line ;'  the  first  Tolmne 
of  which  was  published  in  176Si 
the  second,  1765;  the  third  1767; 
the  fourth,  1769 ;  the  fifth,  1771 : 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  1781 ;  and 
the  eighth,  1783.     <<  Thdughto  oa 
the  Causes  of  the  present  Dtocoii- 
tents,   1770."     <<  A  modest  Floa 
for  the  Property  of  Copy-right." 
"  History  of   England   from   the 
Revolution  to  the  present  Time; 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend* 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Wilson,  prebendary 
of   Westminster,    1778,"   4to.  oo 
which    C.    Lofft,    esq.    published 
panegyrical    '<  Observations"    the 
same  year.    <<  A  Treatise  on  the 
Immutability    of    Moral     Truth, 
1783,"  8vo.      "   An  Address  to 
the  People  of  England,  Scotland* 
and  Ireland,   on  the  present  im- 
portant crisis  of  A&irs,    1775»" 
8vo.      Her  last  publication    was 
<<  Letters  on  Education,    1790^" 
8vo.      The  enthusiastic  devotion 
paid  to  her,  as  a  favourer  of  liberty^ 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  by  setting   up  h 
statue  of  her,  in  the  character  of 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  in  her  life 
time,  in  the  chancel  of  his  church 
in  Walbruok,  which  on  his  death 
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•emovedi  is  well  known.  <<  I 
d  to  no  purpose,"  says  Mr. 
lant,  in  Jiis  *  History  of  Lon- 
*  **  for  the  statue  erected 
£  MACAVL^,  by  her  doating 
rer,  a  former  rector,  which  a 
^ssor  of  his  has  most  profanely 
d  down." 

;  Oldenburgh  George  Christian 
Oeder,  author  of  the  Flora 
ca.  He  was  born  at  Anspach, 
Sy  1728,  and  studied  physic, 
more  particularly  botany,  at 
ingen,  under  the  celebrated 
2r. 

:  his  villa  on  the  banks  of 
Cotback  in  Alsace,  aged  72, 
^ouletier,  author  of  a  whimsi- 
oetical  satire,  intituled  "  the 
iim"  in  allusion  to  the  PalU 
jred  by  the  Popes  to  be  an  en* 
of  the  plenitude  of  apostolic 
!r. 

;  Goetingen,  of  a  pulmonary 
jraption,  in  his  51st  year, 
Andrew  Murray,  M.  D. 
fat  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  aulic 
seller  to  his  Britannic  Majes- 
'dinary  professor  of  physic  and 
ly,  and  superintendant  of  the 
Ileal  garden  of  Gcetingen,  &c« 

JULY. 

;.  Brussels. — Yesterday  the 
dony  of  the  inauguration  of 
mperor,  as  duke  of  Brabant, 
erformed  here,  when  his  royal 
less  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen 
and  received,  in  his  Imperial 
tty's  name,  the  oaths  which 
rescribed  to  be  taken  on  this 
>ion. 

I.  Hague, — Yesterday  mom- 
ibout  two  o'clock,  a  fire  broke 
1  the  Admiralty  of  Amster- 
and,  though  every  endea- 
was  used    to    extinguish    it, 


consumed,  in  a  few  hours,  the 
whole  of  that  fine  building,  and  a 
large  magazine  of  sails,  arms,  and 
other  stores,  sufficient,  it  is  said, 
for  the  equipment  of  13  ships  ai 
war.  The  cause  of  this  misfor^ 
tune  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

6th*  Mary  Doran  was  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  for  setting  her  house  on  fire. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  imprison- 
ed two  years  in  Neweate,  and  after- 
wards  to  find  security  for  her  good 
behaviour  for  five  years;  herself 
in  100/.  and  two  sureties  in  50/. 
each. 

Same  day  the  following  male*, 
factors  were  brought  out  of  New- 
gate, and  executed  according  to 
their  sentences,  viz.  William  Brown 
and  John  Dawson,  for  robbing  Mr. 
Maddocks,  the  bottom  of  Highgate- 
hill,  of  17  guineas  and  a  half,  &c« 
—William  Bates,  Edward  Gillet- 
key,  and  Stephen  Mackaway,  fear 
assaulting  Robert  Adair,  esq.  Ame- 
lia Bristow,  and  Elizabeth  Dundas, 
on  the  iiighway,  at  Edmonton, 
and  robbing  them  of  a  gold  watch, 
a  ten  pound  bank-note,  and  20  gui- 
neas. Joseph  Wdod,  aged  14,  and 
Thomas  Underwood,  aged  15,  for 
assaulting  William  Beedle,  a  lad 
12  years  of  age,  and  robbing  him 
of  a  bag  containing  a  jacket,  a 
shirt  and  waistcoat,  and  five-pence 
in  halfpence,  near  Sal tpetre* bank ; 
— and  Isabella  Stewart,  for  steal- 
ing in  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Goodman,  in  the  Strand,  a  50/, 
bank-note,  and  21  guineas,  the 
property  of  Elizabeth  Morgan: 
they  all  died  very  penitent,  and 
owned  the  justness  of  their  sen* 
tences. 

14th.    Birmingham, — ^In     con- 
sequence of  an  advertisement,  on 
Thursday    the    14th   instant,   up- 
wards 
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wards  of  90  gentlemen  met  at  the  trying  in  vain  to  tear  up  the  leati, 

hotel»  to  commemorate  the  French  &c.  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  ikotiiiM 

revolution.    It  is  preyiously  to  be  remains  that  could  be  coDsaiiie£ 

observed,  that  six  copies  of  a  sedi-  The  old  meeting-hoose  was  con- 

tious  hand-bill*  had  been  left  early  pletely  emptied  of  the  pulpit,  pNVli 

in  the  week  by  some  person  un-  &c.  which  were  burnt  in  the  ail- 

known  in  a  public  house ;  for  dis-  joining  burying-ground,  and  afte^ 

covering  the    author,  printer,  or  wards  the  building   was  lerdlad 

publisher  of  which,  a  reward  of  nearly  with  the  ground ;  it  beiag 

100  guineas  was  offered  by  the  ma-  considered  dangerous  from  its  silo^ 

gistrates ;  and  which,  having  been  ation  to  set  it  on  fire.     Dr.  Frieit- 

very  generally  copied,  caused  no  ley's  house,   at  Fair-hill   (a  mile 

small  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  and  a  half  from  hence),  next  met 

the  people.     In  consequence,  on  a  similar,  fate,    with    tlie    wMb 

Thursday  afternoon  a  considerable  of  his  valuable  library,  and  move 

number  of  persons  gathered  round  valuable  collection  of   apparatus 

the  hotel,  hissing  at  the  gentlemen  for     philosophical     ezperioenO. 

as  they  assembled ;  and,  subsequent  Here    one    of    the    riotera    ttas 

to  their  departure    (which  hap-  killed    by  the    falling  of  a  oar^ 

pened  two  hours  after),  every  win^  nice-stone.     On    Friday  momiiig 

dow  in  the  front  was  completely  the    infatuated     mob     continuM 

demolished,   notwithstanding    the  their  depredations,   for  there  — 


personal  appearance  and  interfe-  no  armed  force  in  the  town^  and 
rence  of  the  magistrates.  The  mob  the  civil  power  was  not  auffident 
next  attacked  the  new  meeting-  to  repress  them.  Armed-  with 
house  (Dr.  Priestley's),  and  after    bludgeons,  &c.    and  Tociferaum^ 

•<Cliur^ 

*  Of  which  the  foUovring  is  a  Copy. 
*'  My  Countrymen, 

**  The  second  year  of  Gallic  liberty  is  nearly  expired.  At  the  eoBamenccmeBt 
of  the  third,  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every  ene- 
my to  civil  and  religious  despotism  woiUd  give  his  sanction  to  the  majestic  ooouikmi 
cfiuse  by  a  public  celebration  of  the  Anniversary. 

Remember — that  on  the  14th  of  July  the  Bastile,  that  high  altar  and  castk  of 
despotism,  fell ! — Remember  the  enthusiasm,  peculiar  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  wiw 
which  it  was  attacked ! — Remember  that  generous  humanity  that  taught  th^  oppreaSSd^ 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  insulted  rights,  to  spare  the  lives  of  opprettors!^ 
Extinguish  the  mean  prejudices  of  nations,  and  let  your  numbers  be  coIlected,.aBd 
sent  as  a  free-will  offering  U>  the  National  Assembly ! — But  is  it  possible  to  i^igct 
your  own  Parliament  is  venal,  your  Minister  hypocritical ;  your  Clergy  legal  0|p- 
pi^ssors ;  the  reigning  Family  extravagant ;  the  crown  of  a  certain  Great  PenMpmge 
beeotning  every  day  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it-^too  weighty  fbr  tat 
people  that  gave  it ;  your  taxes  partial  and  oppressive  ;  your  Representation  a  tiriMl 
insult  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  Property,  Religion,  and  Freedom  ?— But  on  the  14th 
of  this  month  prove  to  the  sycophants  of  the  day,  that  you  reverence  the  Olife- 
braneh  ;  that  you  will  sacrifice  to  public  tranquillity  till  the  majority  shall  exdtim. 
"  T%e  Peace  of  Staoefy  is  voorse  than  the  War  of  Ffeedom.'*^Ot  thai  day  let  tpiHii 
beware ! 
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irch  and  King !"  they  spread 
or  wherever  they  appeared. 
c  noon  they  attacked  and  de- 
led the  elegant  mansion  of 
>hn  Ryland  (late  Mr.  Basker- 
),  at  Easy-nill,  where  many 
e  rioters,  who  were  drunk, 
ed  in  the  cellars,  either  by 
ames,  or  suiFocation  by  the 
;  in  of  the  roof.  Six  poor 
ties,  terribly  bruised,  were 
ut  alive,  and  are  now  in  our 
al,  and  ten  dead  bodies  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  ruins ; 
nian,  who  had  remained  im- 
I  in  one  of  the  vaults  from  the 
ling  Friday,  worked  his  way 
1  Monday,  with  little  injury, 
afternoon  the  magistrates, 
us  to  preserve  the  town  from 
r  outrage,  until  military  aid 
be  procured,  attended  and 
in  some  hundreds  as  addi- 
constables,  who,  with  mop- 
.  in  their  hands,  marched  up 
r.  Ryland's  to  disperse  the 
who  at  first  gave  way;  but 
ig,  after  a  stout  conflict,  in 
many  were  severely  wound- 
e  jto$se  comitatus  was  obliged 
ire  without  effecting  any  use- 
rpose. 

i  country  residence  of  John 
r,  esq.  Bordesley-hall,  after 
reatest  part  of  its  splendid 
ure  had  been  demolished  or 
d  away,  was  set  on  fire,  tO" 
r  with  the  out-offices,  stables, 
^f  hay,  &c.  and  altogether  ex« 
d  a  most  tremendous  scene  qf 
tation.  E  very  exertion  to  pre- 
tbis  elegant  seat  was  made  by 
Carver,  but  in  vain ;  on  offer- 
em  hispursewith  iCIOguineas 
e  the  hoQse,  he  was  hustled 
t  the  crowd,  with  a  cry  of 
Bribery  !"  and  narrowly  es- 
their  fury.     In  the  night  of 


Friday,  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Hutton, 
in  High-street,  was  completely 
stripped  ;  his  large  stock  of  paper, 
his  very  valuable  library  of  books, 
and  all  his  furniture,  destroyed  or 
carried  away.  Fire  was  several 
times  brought  by  a  woman  (women 
and  boys  were  particularly  active 
in  all  the  depredations),  but  the 
majority  of  the  populace,  in  ten- 
derness to  the  town,  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  applied.  From  Mr. 
Hutton's  they  proceeded  to  his 
country 'house  at  Wash  wood-healb, 
about  three  miles  from  town, 
which,  with  its  offices,  they  reduced 
to  ashes.  Saturday  morning  the 
rioters  made  an  attack  on  Mr.  6. 
Humphrey's  elegant  house  at 
Spark-Brook,  but  were  repulsed^ 
and  one  man  killed ;  the  mob  how- 
ever, on  a  second  attack  carried 
their  point,  and  went  ofi:*  after  ran* 
sacking  the  house  of  all  its  valua* 
ble  furniture,  but  did  not  burn  it. 
Mr.  William  Rusteirs  house,  at 
Showell-green,  experienced  all  the 
violence  of  fire  and  devastation. 
The  house  of  Mr.  T.  Hawkes, 
Moseley- wake-green,  was  stripped 
of  its  furniture  which  was  either 
broken  to  pieces  or  carried  away. 
Moseley-hall,  the  residence  of  the 
do  wager  countess  Carhampton  (but 
the  property  of  John  Taylor,  esq.), 
Mr.  Harwood's,  and  Mr.Hobson's, 
a  dissenting  minister,  were  all  on 
fire  at  once.  Lady  Carhampton 
had  notice  on  the  preceding  day  to 
remove  her  effects,  as  their  ven- 
geance was  not  directed  against 
her;  the  good  M  lady  gave  di« 
rections  accordingly,  and  sir  Rd^* 
bert  and  captain  Lawley  im- 
mediately attended  on  their  no« 
ble  relation,  whom  they  accom- 
panied in  safety  to  Canwell, 
sir  Robert's  seat.    The  whol^  of 
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Saturday  business  was  at  a  stand 
and  the  shops  mostly  close  shut  up, 
notwithstanding  the  appearance  of 
the  magistrates  and  several  popular 
noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  for  the 
reports  were  so  vague  and  various 
of  the  number  and  the  strength  of 
the  insurgents,  and  having  no  mi- 
litary save  a  few  undisciplined  re- 
cruits, no  force  could  be  sent  out 
against  them.     In  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  small  parties  of  three 
or  five,  levied  contributions  of  meat, 
liquor,  and  money,  with  the  same 
indifference  that  they  would  levy 
parish  taxes  ;  but  the  night  passed 
without  interruption  in  the  town. 
On  Sunday  the  rioters  bent  their 
course  towards  Kings  wood,  seven 
miles  off,  extorting  money  and  li- 
quors by  the  way.    There  the  dis- 
senting  meeting-house,    and    the 
dwelling-house    of  the    minister, 
were  reduced  to   ashes;   as  were 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Cox,  farmer, 
at  Worstocky  the  same  day.     The 
reports  of  every  hour  of  this  day 
appeared  calculated  to  excite  alarm 
in  the   town,    whilst  depredation 
and  extortion  were  committing  in 
the  surrounding  villages  and  coun- 
try seats.  Sunday  night,  soon  after 
ten,  three  troops  of  the  15th  light 
dragoons  arrived  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
hopes  and  fears  had  been  visibly  de- 
picted through  the  day  in  every 
countenance,   as   reports    of   the 
near  approach  of  the  soldiery  were 
spread  or  contradicted.   The  town 
was  immediately  illuminated,  and 
before  morning  every  thing  was  to^ 
lerably  quiet,  but  the  rioters  were 
still  continuing,  their  depredations 
in  the  country.      Their  visits  to 
Mr.  Hunt's    at  Lady-wood,  Mr. 
Cpates's  at  the  Five  Ways,  and  Dr. 
Withering*s  Edgbaston-hall,  were 


attended  with  great  alarm,  bat  noi 
the  injury  reported,      llwj  ci- 
hausted  the  ceUars  at  each  phcAi 
and  received  various  sums  of  me* 
ney  to  prevent  their  proceeding  to 
further  violence,  but  wece  at  the 
last-mentioned  place  in  great  fiiree 
at   the  time  the  troops  arrived; 
which  they  had  no  sooner  intima- 
tion of  than  they  bezan  to  alink  off 
in  small  parties,  and  the  p^uantij 
taking  courage,   put  the  rest  to 
flight  in  various  directions.    So  r»* 
pid  were  the  light  horse  in  their 
route  for  the  relief  of  this  placet 
that  they  came  here  in  one  day 
from   Nottingham,   a  distance  oi 
59  miles,  but  to  the  great  iDiwy 
of  their  horses,  one  of  wbicOt  a 
famous  old  horse  that  had  been  in 
the  regiment  18  years,  died  the 
following  day  .—Monday.  The  town 
in  perfect  security,  but  as  moeh 
crowded  as  during  the  three  pri- 
ceding  days,  in  viewing  the  mili- 
tary; the  mob  keeping  atjodia 
distance  as  to  render  all  accoantiiof 
them  dubious ;  at  one  time  said  to 
be  at  Alcester,  the  next  hour  at 
Bromsgrove,   &c.   which   reports, 
however,  were  refuted  by  the  earl 
of  Plymouth,  who  kindly  attended 
as  a  magistrate  of  the  county  df 
Worcester,  as  did  the   rev.  Mr. 
Cartwright,  of  Dudley.— Tuesday. 
Flying  rumours   of  depredatioqs 
near  Hagley,  Hales  Owen,  &c»  and 
in  the  evening  certain  informatioa 
was  received,  that  a  party  of  ri- 
oters  were    then    attacking  Mr. 
Male's  of  Belle  Vue.    A  few  of 
the   light    dragoons  immediately 
went  to  his  assistance ;  but  they 
had  been  previously  overpowered 
by  a  body  of  people  in  that  neigk* 
bourhood,  and  ten  of  them  are  ho|r 
confined  at  Hales  Owen.— -Wed- 
nesday.   This  morning  the  coutfi- 
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und,  for  ten  miles  was  scoured 
le  light  horse,  but  not  one 
'  to  be  met  with,  and  all  the 
factories  are  at  work,  as  if 
iterruption  had  taken  place, 
e  troops  of  the  11th  light 
^ons  marched  in  this  morning, 
nore  troops  are  still  expect- 

tfa.  This  day  two  proclama- 
were  issued  from  the  secre- 
of  state's  office,  the  one  o£Per« 
reward  of  100/.  for  discover- 
md  apprehending  every  per- 
concerned  in  the  late  riots  at 
ingham :  and  the  other  offer- 
lie  same  reward  for  discover- 
he  author,  printer,  or  pub- 
',  of  the  inflammatory  hand- 

linburgh. — At  the  court  of 
>n,  lord  Eskgrove,  as  ordinary 
e  outer-house^  this  day  de- 
I  a  cause  of  a  curious  nature. 
Ling  lady  had  betrothed  herself 
merchant  in  Aberdeen;  the 
iage-day  was  set,  a  house 
1  and  furnished,  servants  hir- 
md  the  lady  furnished  with 
narriage-ring.  In  the  course 
)ng  epistolary  correspondence, 
lanifested  the  strongest  attach- 
and  most  inviolable  fidelity 
im ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  she 
ged  her  mind,  and  married 
ler.  Feeling  the  disappoint- 
,  her  former  lover  brought  an 
n  of  damages  against  her  and 
lusband.  Before  it  came  into 
t»  the  lady  died.  The  action 
however,  insisted  on  against 
surviving  husband  ;  but  the 
ordinary,  afler  a  full  hearing, 
le  course  of  which  there  was 
rhumour  and  ability  display- 
ismissed  the  acti  on.  His  lord- 
was  clearly  of  opinion,  that, 
he  moment  of  the  marriage 


ceremony,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  lady  to  recede.  Though  her 
letters  contained  the  strongest  effu- 
sions of  love  towards  the  pursuer, 
and  even  a  direct  promise  of  mar* 
i^age,  vet  they  at  the  same  timis 
shewed  that  her  friends  were 
against  the  connexion,  and  that 
all  their  intimacy  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  most  secret  manner.  His 
lordship  therefore  considered,  that 
an^  niian  who  endeavours  to  in- 
veigle a  young  woman  into  a  clan-* 
destine  marriage,  and  a  marriage 
against  the  consent  of  her  friends, 
was  guilty  of  an  immoral  act ;  con- 
sequently, not  entitled  to  maintain 
an  action  of  damage,  when  his  in- 
tentions were  frustrated  by  a  re- 
turning sense  of  duty  upon  the 
part  of  the  lady. 

16th.  Lord  Loughborough,  as 
the  senior  justice  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  general  gaol  delivery, 
imposed  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  county  of  £)ssex, 
for  the  negligence  of  the  gaoler  in 
some  matters  relating  to  the  county 
gaol,^  which  fine  was  .  afterwards 
regularly  estreated  into  the  court 
of  exchequer.  The  county,  wiUi 
a  view  to  try  the  legality  of  im- 
posing this  fine,  obtained  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  remove  the  record  of 
the  fine,  as  made  at  Chelmsford  by 
the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  during  the 
assizes  at  which  it  was  imposed. 
The  attorney  general,  however, 
conceived  that  the  parties  were  not 
entitled  to  this  wnt ;  an4|  instead 
of  returning  the  record,  he  moved 
the  court  of  exchequer  that  the 
writ  might  be  quashed,  as  having 
been  improvidently  issued:  and 
the  point  was  this  aay  debated  by 
Mr.  Bearcroft  and  Mr.  Wpod,  on 
behalfof  the  county  of  £88ex«  But 
the  Court  took  time  to  consider-of 
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the  question.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Eyre  now  delivered  the  opinions  of 
the  Barons,  that  the  writ  must  be 
quashed  quia  improvide  mandaxnt. 
He  said,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  the  court  of  exchequer  had 
authority  to  grant  a  certiorari  to  re- 
move the  record  of  a  fine :  but  that 
it  was  not  a  writ  to  which  a  de- 
fendant was  entitled  ex  debitojusti^ 
tue^  especially  in  the  present  case 
because  he  might  plead,  and  go  to 
issue  upon  the  estreat  as  well  as 
upon  the  record.  His  lordship  il- 
lustrated this  law  in  that  high  and 
dignified  style  of  eloquence  by 
which  he  is  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, and  shewed,  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances,  the  reason  on 
which  the  Court  had  formed  their 
judgments;  particularly  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Read,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  who,  as  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  was  fined  five 
hundred  pounds  by  Mr.  Justice 
Wyndham,  for  not  doing  his  duty 
attheassizes;  in  which  case,  though 
the  record  of  the  fine  was  removed 
by  certiorari^  yet  it  appeared  to  be 
at  the  instance  of  the  king,  and 
before  the  fine  was  estreated ;  and 
the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corn- 
wall, who,  in  the  reign  of  James 
IL  were  fined  for  not  keeping  the 
county  gaol  in  repair.  The  writ  of 
certiorari  was  accordingly  quashed, 
and  the  county  left  to  plead  to  the 
estreat  as  they  should  be  advised. 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and 
fiive  in  the  aflcmoon,  as  a  poor 
woman  was  gathering  chickweed 
in  a  field  adjoining  the  long  lane, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cut-throat- 
lane,  which  leads  from  Kenning- 
ton  common  to  Camberwell,  she 
suddenly  perceived  the  body  of  a 
man  upon  the  ground  near  the 
ditch,  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the 


blood  streaming  near  him.  On  \m 
right-hand  lay  the  razor  with  which 
he  had  destroyed  himself,  and  dso 
his  cravat,  so  deliberately  huk  he 
done  it.  The  poor  woman's  shrieks^ 
at  the  sight  of  a  spectacle  so  faornl, 
soon  brought  dl  the  laboarcis  m 
the  neighbouring  brick-fields,  mA 
the  passengers  within  hearing.  On 
examination,  he  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty  years  old,  well-dressed, 
in  a  genteel  drab-coloured  coat,tsi- 
knette  waistcoat,  fustian  breedns, 
the  late  new-fashioned  blue  dnresd 
stockings  with  white  clocks,  silfer 
shoe  and  knee  buckles,  and  In  Iris 
pocket  two  half-guineas,  four  shit- 
lings  and  six-pence  in  silver,  aid 
some  halfi-pence.  Having  no  pa*> 
pers  about  him  which  could  lesi 
to  a  discovery  of  who  he  wasi  be 
was  taken  to  Lambeth  bone-hooK 
to  be  owned. 

17th.  A  case  of  great  conse- 
quence came  on  to  be  tried  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench.  Theplain- 
tiff.  Petit,  had  been  committed  Us 
prison  by  Justice  Addington,  for 
indecent  behaviour,  and  intermpu 
iug  him  while  engaged  in  his  diity> 
The  jury,  upon  the  trial,  found  %>- 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  BU- 
damages,  subject  to  the  oplniqv  of 
the  court  upon  the  question  of  laWi 
«  Whether  the  defendant,  as  a- 
magistrate  sitting  at  the  office- in' 
Bow-street,  had  a  ri^t  to  com* 
mit  the  plaintiff,  without  binding' 
her  over  for  her  good  behavioiir  ?^ 
The  plaintiff,  by  warrant  wascoai* 
mitted  for  an  indefinite  term,  ihr 
warrant  concluding  with>  ihess^ 
words:  <<  Until  she -be  disclmrged' 
by  due  course  of  law;"— 'She  oon^ 
tinned  in  prison  upwards  of'two! 
months.  Mr.  Ehvkine -contended, 
that  the  defendant  while  sitting' 
at  his  office,  acted  in  a  ministerisf 
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lot  in  a  judicial  capacity  :  and 
fore>  for  the  ldbuU  offered  to 
3ir,  had  no  right  to  commit 
>laintifF  generally,  but  ought 
ve  committed  her  only  until 
)UQd  sureties  for  her  good  be- 
ur.  He  contended  also,  that 
varrant  of  commitment  was 
tive :  and  cited  many  cases  to 
)that  Mr.  Addington  had  acted 
illy.  Lord  Kenyon  wished 
>un8cl  to  frame  a  case  in  order 
the  question,  which  seems 
inite  consequence  to  thepublic, 
to  every  magistrate  whose 
act  in  future  must  be  guided 
tiis  decision,  might  receive 
)]emn  sanction  of  the  Court. 
th.  In  the  court  of  King's 
h»  an  action  was  tried,  Hopkins 
9  Sawyer,  which  took  up  a 
derable  part  of  the  time  and 
tion  of  the  Court.  The  plain- 
BSt  spring,  purchased  a  horse, 
lirty  guineas,  from  the  defend- 
which  was  warranted  to  be 
1 ;  but  the  horse  dying  some 
after  the  purchase,  in  conse- 
ce  of  unsoundness,  the  present 
Q  was  brought  to  recover  his 
I  from  the  defendant.  The 
mstance  that  created  peculiar 
ulty  in  searching  the  true 
A  of  the  case,  was  the  death 
e  farrier  who  had  the  care  of 
orse  after  his  coming  into  the 
tiff's  possession.  It  appeared 
ver,  that  the  horse  was  ill  at 
time  of  his  delivery,  and, 
ing  worse,  shortly  died.  Two 
tits  belonging  to  the  defend* 
avc  a  testimony  directly  con- 
to  that  of  the  witnesses  oo^ 
If  of  the  plaintiff;  but  lord 
'on  partly  reconciled  the  in- 
stencies  m  favour  of  the  plain- 


The ,  jury  retired,  and,  aftdr 
some  time,  brought  in  their  ver* 
diet  for  the  plaintiff,  Si/.  lOtf. 

19th.  An  unfortunate  rencontrt 
took  place  this  morning  upon 
Blackbeath,  between  Mir.  Grahacn, 
an  eminent  special  pleader,  of  tbe 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Julius,  a  pupil 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Grahams, 
attornies,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
are  brothers  of  tbe  former.  The 
parties  had  dined  together  at  tbe 
Douse  of  Mr.  Black,  the  surveyor, 
upon  Epping* forest,  on  Sunday; 
and  after  dinner,  having  drank 
freely,  the  latter^  ex  pressing*  some 
free  opinions  concerning  religion, 
much  abrupt  language  passed  be- 
tween them.  They  were  reconciled, 
however,  on  that  day,  and  returned 
to  town  in  the  same  carriage. 
On  Monday  they  met  again,  after- 
dinner,  at  the  chambers  of  Mr* 
Graham,  Lincoln's-Inn,  tbe  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased,  where  the 
dispute  was  unfortunately  renewed^ 
though  apparently  without  ma^ 
lignity.  No  challenge  was  given: 
that  night ;  but,  in  the  ensuing, 
morning,  the  deceased  called  upon 
Mr.  Julius  for  an  apology  for 
some  expressions  ;  which  being  re- 
fused, they  went  out  together,  Mr. 
Graham  attended  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  Mr.  Julius  b^  Mr.  Maxwell. 
A  pupil  of  an  emment  surgeon  ao* 
companied  them  to  Blackbeath; 
where  Mr.  Graham  fell  by  a*  shot 
which  passed  almost  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly.  He- was 
brought  to  town  in  a  p.ost«chaise, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  most  eoM** 
nent  of  the  faculty  were  in  vain 
used  for  his  relief.  The  ball  having' 
laid  open  the  femoral  arlevv,  and 
it  being  impossible  to  stop  tne  dis«- 
charge  of  blood,  he  expired  in  the 
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Afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Mr. 
Graham  wa«  a  gentleman  of  consi- 
derable eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  of  an  esteemed  character  in 
private  life.  Mr.  Julius  is  the  son 
of  a  very  respectable  attorney  at 
St.  Kitt's,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
been  in  the  least  to  blame  in  this 

Jiuarrel.  These  gentlemen  had  been 
or  some  time  extremely  intimate, 
and  are  not  suspected  to  have  had 
any  serious  cause  of  quarrel.  Some 
harsh  words  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  used ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  these  might  have  excited  a  dis- 
like, but  certainly  not  such  as 
to  make  either  desire  the  life  of 
his  adversary.  The  duelt  there- 
fore, like  roost  others,  was  the 
consequence  of  an  absurd  unwar- 
rantable fear  of  what  might  be 
said  and  thought,  if  they  did  not 
expose  their  lives  to  each  other. 

22nd.  The  coroner's  inquest  sat 
on  the  body  of  Mr.  Graham.  Afler 
a  due  investigation  of  this  melan- 
choly transaction,  as  well  its  origin 
as  every  subsequent  part,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  Mr.  Julius  the 
principal,  and  acquitted  the  seconds. 
On  the  next  evening  his  corpse 
was  interred  in  Lincoln's-inn  burial- 
ground. 

23rd.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  young  gentleman  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  in  a  field 
behind  the  duke  of  Bedford's  house 
—He  was  observed  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  passed  him  on  his  way 
from  Islington,  to  take  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  and  then  with 
the  utmost  coolness  seated  himself 
on  the  turf.  The  gentleman^  think- 
ing he  was  going  to  amuse  himself 
by  shootb^  at  the  birds,  took  no 


notice  of  him,  until,  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  he  tomed 
his  head,  and  saw  him  fall;  he 
then  turned  back,  and  found  thai 
the  ill-fated  young  man  had  placed 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  the  pde 
of  his  neck,  and  luid  blown  out  bis 
brains.  On  searching  his  pockets 
a  card  was  found,  which  dlacovered 
his  name,  and  another  containing 
the  address  of  a  friend,  who*  being 
sent  for,  immediately  attended 
and  saw  the  body  conveyed  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  for  the  coro- 
ner's jury  to  sit  on  it.  A  poor  old 
woman,  with  a  basket  on  her  bead, 
had  a  few  moments  before  request- 
ed the  assistance  of  the  unhappy 
man  to  lift  down  her  burthen,  wA 
he  had  attended  to  her  deure  with 
great  humanity  and  care.  JPecuni* 
ary  embarrassments  are  aaid  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  hit  com- 
mitting the  rash  act. 

In  the  aflemoon  a  poor  country- 
man was  going  over  Blackfriars 
Bridge  behind  a  coach,  and,  in 
endeavouring  to  get  from  behind 
the  same,  before  he  could  recover 
himself  from  the  leap,  was  knocked 
down  by  the  horses  of  anotiher 
coach  which  was  comuig  up  at  the 
same  instant;  by  which  accidiiDt 
the  coach  wheel  went  over  the 
back  part  of  the  poor  man's  neck, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

24th.  A  young  woman  threw 
herself  from  one  of  the  baiv^  8| 
the  Adelphi-wharf  into  theT&MMS 
she  was  soon  taken  out  by 
fishermen,  but  would  give  no 
count  of  herself,  or  the 
which  induced  her  to  make  the 
rash  attempt.  She  appeared  to  be 
about  ^  years  of  age,  and  waa&r 
advanced  in  pregnancy. 
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lED— Suddenly,  coming  from 
igate  to  Kentish-town,  Mr. 
I  Seymour.  He  was  the  au- 
of  a  collection  of  poems,  con- 
Qg  Spring,  &c»  and  dedicated 
e  duchess  of  Devonshire ;  and 
ilated  the  correspondence  of 
Lovers,  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
lad  planned  several  works.— 
ition,  arising  from  disappoint- 
:»  is  said  to  have  shortened 
fe. 


AUGUST. 

1.  On  the  9th  ult,  the  follow- 
experiments    were  made  on 
1  a  ship  in  Portsmouth  har- 
,  by  Mr.  Hill,  carpenter  of 
Active,  and  inventor  of  a  ma- 
I    for    drawing  bolts  out  of 
\  sides,  &c.      1  St.  He  stopped 
>t-hole  on  the  outside  of  the 
four  feet  under  water,  in  the 
I  of  one  minute,  without  as- 
ice  from  any  person  out  of 
sssel*  2nd.  He  stopped,  in  the 
manner,  a  space  in  the  ship's 
four  feet  under  water,  of  four 
ly  four  inches,  in  two  minutes 
I  half.    During  the  time  of 
ually  curing  both  leaks,  the 
made  only  ten .  inches  water 
i  well.     3rd.   An  experiment 
le  chain-pump,  with  a  new- 
rucCed  wheel  of  Mr.   HilFs 
tion,  which  acts  upon   infi- 
',  better  principles  than  that 
esent  in  use,  is  much  safer, 
able  to  be  out  of  order,  and 
>e  a  material  saving  to  go- 
lent  in  chains  and  saucers. 
•  Jefferson,  the  late  American 
^er  at  the  court  of  France,  has 
lunicated  to  an  eminent  house 
i  city  a  discovery,  which,  if 
oned  by  experience,  will  be 
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of  the  utmost  importance.  A  per- 
son near  Boston,  who  was  a  snip- 
builder,  has  solicited  a  patent  from 
the  United  States  for  a  mode  of 
preserving  ship-timber  from  being 
worm-eaten.  During  the  thirty 
years  he  has  been  a  bridge-builder, 
he  has  always  soaked  such  timbers 
as  were  to  be  under  water  in  oil, 
and  has  found  this  method  to  pre- 
serve them,  ever  since  he  was  in 
that  employment. 

7th.  William  Gray,  about  25 
years  of  age,  being  employed  on 
a  scaffold  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  the  spire  of  Grreat 
Marlow  church ,  by  the  breaking 
of  one  of  the  pulliesy  fell  with 
part  of  the  scaffold  upon  the  bat- 
tlements upon  the  roof  of  the 
church,  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
'  to  the  ground,  being  in  the  whole 
full  fourscore  feet  perpendicular. 
His  rleht  hand  was  somewhat  la- 
cerated, but  he  had  no  bone  broken 
or  dislocated. 

10th.  The  empress  of  Russia  has 
written  with  her  own  hand  to  her 
ambassador,  to  request  Mr.  Fox 
to  sit  to  Nollekens  for  a  bust  in 
white  marble,  which,  she  says,  she 
means  to  place  between  the  statues 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  andsome 
other  young  men  of  fashion,  have 
set  the  example  of  wearing  the 
hair  close  cut  round. 

In  the  space  of  12  months,  from 
July,  1790,  to  July,  1791,  tjie 
quantity  of  porter  brewed  in  Lon- 
don agiountedto  49,112,660  gal- 
lons. 

lltb.  The  report  of  the  coth- 
missioners  for  liquidating  'the 
national  debt,  lately  made  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  Excheouer,  for 
the  last  quarter,  being  the  20th, 
states,  that  there  have  been  pur- 
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chased  in  the  different  funds^ 
7,568,875/.  stock;  and  that  the 
cash  paid  for  the^same,  amounts  to 
the  sura  of  5,760,896/.  15*.  lOd. 

12.  This  being  the  birth-day  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  entered  into  the 
SOth  year  of  his  age,  there  was 
a  grand  gala  at  Windsor  on  the 
occasion,  where  her  majesty  gave 
a  ball  and  supper. 

17th.  This  day,  a  little  before 
one  o'clock,  as  his  majesty  was 
passing    in  his   carriage  through 
the  park  to  St.  James's,  a  gentle- 
man dressed  in  black,  standing  in 
the  green  park,  close  to  the  rails, 
within  a  few  yards  of  Mr.  Cop- 
ley's pavilion,  just  as  the  carriage 
came  opposite  where  he  stood,  was 
observed  to  pull  a  paper  hastily 
from  his  pocket,  which  he  stuck 
on  the  rails,  addressed  to  the  king, 
throw  off  his  hat,  discharge  a  pis- 
tol in  his  own  bosom,  and  instantly 
fall.      Though    surrounded    with 
people,  collected  to  see  the  king 
pass,  the  rash  act  was  so  suddenly 
perpetrated,  that  no  one  suspected 
his  fatal  purpose  till  he  had  accom- 
plished it.   He  expired  immediate- 
ly.    In  his  left  hand  was  a  letter, 
addressed  **  To  the  coroner  who 
shall  take  an  inquest  on  James  Su- 
therland."— This  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman was  judge  advocate  at  Mi- 
norca during  the  governorship  of 
general   Murray,   with   whom   he 
had  a  law-suit  which  terminated  in 
his  favour.   The  general,  however, 
got  him  suspended   and  recalled 
home.      This,  and  the  failure  of 
some  applications  to  government, 
had  greatly   deranged  his   mind. 
He  was  very  genteelly  dressed,  but 
had  only  two-pence,  and  some  let- 
ters in  his  pockets;    the  letters 
were  carried  to  the  Secretary  of 


State's  Office.  He  left  a  singular 
paper  behind  him,  expresrire  ul 
being  in  sound  mind,  and  that  tha 
act  was  deliberate,  the  body  w$$ 
conveyed  to  St.  Martin's  booe- 
house.  Thursday  Uie  coroner's  kh 
quest  sat  upon  the  body  of  the 
above  unfortunate  gentleman,  and 
brought  in  their  verdict  lunacy. 

18th.    The     following    nelaiH 
choly     accident     happened     at 
Woodford,  in  Essex,  on  the  night 
between  Monday  and  Tuesday  last; 
Mr.  Thompson,   surgeon,  of  that 
place,  being  alarmed  by  a  noise, 
occasioned,  as  was  supposed,  1^ 
some  thieves  who  were  attemptiDg 
to  rob  his  house,  rose,  and  having 
awakened  a  servant  who  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  familyr  and 
who  was  much  respected  fer  his 
honesty  and  sobriety,   they  beCh 
armed  themselves  with   biiindei^ 
busses,  and  went  out  into  the  gar* 
den.  Mr.  Thompson  stationed  die 
servant  at  a  particular  corner,  hj 
which   he    supposed    the  thievis 
must  pass,  if  they  had  not  already 
made  a  retreat,  desiring  him  te 
remain  on  the  same  spot  tiU  he 
should  take  a  turn  round  the  gar* 
den.     The  servant  havinji  inopro^ 
dently  left  the  place  where  he  was 
desired  to  watch,  was  met  by  hk 
master  in  another  part  of  the  gar* 
den,  who,  taking  him  for  one  of 
the  house-breakers,  discharged  his 
blunderbuss  at  him,  and   lodged 
the  whole  contents  in  his  Imiy* 
The  man   died  almost  instant^, 
four  balls    having  lodged  in  his 
lungs. 

22nd.  Five  of  the  rioters,  who 
had  been  apprehended  for  ef^ 
fences  committed  near  Birmiw-. 
ham,  were  tried  at  the  assises  lor 
Worcestershire.  Only  one  of 
tlTero  was  convicted. 
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Ith.  The  following  Birming* 
rioters  received  sentebco  of 
h  at  the  Warwick  assizes;  viz* 
kcis  Field,  for  feloniously  set* 
fire  to  the  house,  of  John  Tay* 
isq.;  John  Green,  and  Bartho* 
!W  Fisher,  for  demolishing  the 
e  of  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  Wil- 
Hand,  for  destroying  the  house 
>hn  Rylfind,  esq. 
ith.  This  being  settling  day 
e  Stock  Exchange,  the  stock- 
srs  have  thought  it  necessary 
bpt  a  new  mode.  In  general 
»  been  customary  to  settle 
ne  day,  and  to.  pay  on  the 
;  and  when  settling  day  hap- 
d  upon  a  Friday,  the  Jews 
had  the  indulgence  till  Mon- 
but  now  notice  was  given  to 
Fews,  that  they  are  to  pay  in 
svening,  and  that  the  house 
)e  kept  open  for  that  purpose, 
great  advance  in  the  stocks  has 
sioned  this  new  regulation* 
9  capital  failures  had  bap- 
d,  and  more  were  expected, 
th.  In  consequence  of  the 
edict  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
respecting  foreigners,  the 
lipal  merchants  and  other  Bel- 
subjects,  residing  in  Alicant, 
cm  the  7th  instant,  required 
le  government  to  declare  whe* 
they  chose  to  be  considered 
classed  as  foreigners,  Transc" 
,  or  Domiciliados*  On  their 
m'ng  the  latter  class,  they 
ordered  to  leave  Alicant  with- 
i  days,  and  were  required  to 
an  oath  of  implicit  obedience 
e  laws  of  Spain  during  that 
d.  Messrs.  Keith  and  Mac- 
Id  having  declined  complying 
this  order,  they  were  confined 
s  castle  of  Alicant.  On  the 
pt  of  this  intelligence  at  Ma- 
count  Florida  Blaoca  imme- 


diatelv  assured  lord  St.  Helenas, 
that  he  entirely  disapproved  pf 
every  part  of  tne  governor's  con- 
duct; that  orders  should  imme* 
diately  be  sent  for  the  relief  of 
Messrs.  Keith  and  Macdonald, 
without  a  moment's  delay;  and  that 
the  governor  should  be  called  upon 
to  prove  Uny  charge  he  might  have 
made  against  them,  aod,  on  hia 
failing  to  make  it  goodi  that  thosf 
gentleinen  should  certainly  receive 
due  satis&ction.  Count  Florida 
Blanoa  added,  that  he  had,  the  pre- 
ceding  evening,  sent  out  circular 
orders  on  this  subject,  which  would, 
he  trusted,  secure  his  majesty's 
subjects  settled  at  Alicant  from  any 
further  molestation.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  this  conversation,  counl 
Florida  Bianca  aent  lord  St.  He- 
leyi's  the  above-mentioned  order  for 
the  release  of  'Messrs.  Keith  and 
Macdonaldy  which  his  Excellency 
immediately  forwarded  to  Alicant. 

DjKD«-21st.  At  Jacd>'s  Well, 
Bristol,  Mrs.  Jaoe  JCrrcen,  formerly 
an  actress  in  great  estimation  wita 
the  pixblic  at  Covent-garden  the^ 
atre.  She  waathe  daughter  of  Mr, 
Hippesley  the  comedian,  and  ap- 
peared the  first  time  on  the  stage* 
at  Drury-lane,  on  the  11th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1740,  in  the  character  of 
Bose,  in  the  Recmiting  Officer^ 
She  afterwards  performed  at  Good-! 
man's-fields,  and  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  those  actors  who  played 
on  the  first  night  of  Mr.  Garjripk's 
appearance  there,  her  part  being 
that  of  prince  Edwieird.  la  the 
year  1780,  she  quitted  the  theatra, 
and  has  resided  chiefly  at  Bttatol 
since  that  period. 

^nd.  AtGottingen,  the,GtIe« 
brated  professor  Micbaelis* 

Agefd  105,  Mrs.  A.  ^omas,  of 
Ba;^vil,  PenhroLeshm^,  site  knitr- 
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ted  t  pair  ci  neat  tUbbtd  ttdckkigs 
a  fcii  (Uts  befofre  ber  dusofatzoo, 
and  retaJned  her  factzluea  to  the 
lafC  mocneDt  of  ber  existence. 


SEPTEMBER. 

8tb.  Edvrard  Brown,  fir  a  high- 
waj  robbery ;  WHIkun  Milliogtoa, 
for  itealixig  a  oiare :  Frandi  Reld, 
alias  Rodner,  aod  John  Greco, 
for  being  concerned  in  deslrojii^ 
the  bouses,  &c.  <if  John  Tajlor, 
esq.  and  Dhr.  Priesder,  were  exe- 
coccd  near  Warwick  agrecablj 
to  their  tenteooes.  Theunhappj 
men  appeared  at  the  fatal  tree  with 
manly  firmness  and  resgnationy 
and  their  whole  conduct  after 
condemnation  erinced  the  tmest 
penitence.  Green,  bowerer,  to 
the  last  moment,  declared  he  took 
no  part  in  demolishing  Dr»  Priest- 
ley's boose  (for  which  he  was 
convicted),  but  that  he  was  merely 
a  spectator  there ;  thoogh  he  ac- 
knowledged he  oogfat  to  snffisr,  as 
he  was  rery  active  in  destroying 
Mr.  Hatton's  house. 

His  majesty's  free  pardon  has 
been  granted  to  Bartholomew 
FUier,  one  of  the  condenmed 
Tioters ;  and  a  respite  for  14  days 
was  on  Wednesday  received  at 
Warwick  for  the  other  rioter. 

i4th.  About  half-past  10  o'clock 
at  night,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
near  Cherry-garden-t tairs,  Rotber- 
hithe,  near  London,  which  from 
the  tide  being  low,  and  little 
water  to  be  had,  burnt  with 
great  fury  a  considerable  time.  It 
began  at  a  chandler's,  but  how, 
is  not  known :  several  barrels  of 
tar  were  on  fire  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. A  nuinber  of  engines 
attended,  both  on  the  river  and  on 


thesiiove;  but,  froa tlie diBerily 
cf  finding  water  lor  the  latter,  aM 
the  imposKbOitT  of  bfinfciwa  the 
fonDer  WTa^oiigh.  tfaTfiwi 
for  a  long  time  sprnd  with  tile  fll« 

o'dock  in  the  moming  belbfe  iha 
vMeooe  of  the  flames 
way   got  mider,   by  which 
above  50  booses  were  burnt 
many  of  them 


taming  prmerty  toa 
amount,  of  which  very  liltla 
saved.  The  flames  having 
monicated  to  the  shinning  in  iha 
nver,  great  tears  were  cnaenamon 
that  a  number  of  leaadi  wtmM  Ml 
a  prey  to  the  rage  of  thnfiic^  m 
there  was  no  puisihilily  of  d 
them  olT,  owing  to  the  vatci 
ebb.  The  Ranger,  captain 
from  the  Sooth  Seas,  aod  n 
brig,  were  burnt;  bnt,  bj 
exertions,  the  flames  woe 
rented  from  communicating  to  aqf 
other  vessels,  at  least  from 
ing  any  other.  A  great  nni 
poor  fiunilies  have  been  barat 
and  their  little  all  destroyed. 

15th.  About  five  o'ckNsh  ■ 
the  moming,  the  post-bov  cany- 
in^  the  mail  (on  hondncx)  fiom 
\^^irrington  to  Mandiester  m 
murdered  about  a  mQe  from  Wap* 
rington,  the  mail  opened,  and  tte 
letters  in  the  fc^owing  boga  van 
taken  out  and  carried  away,  via. 
the  Chester  bags  for  ManefiiBetBr 
and  Rochdale,  and  the  Liverpooi 
bags  for  Rochdale.  Two  asen  (by 
accent  Irishmen)  were  seen  to  MRB 
the  place  where  the  robbery  aiid 
murder  had  been  committed  in  .a 
precipitate  maooer,  and  to  go  t»» 
wards  Warrington.  The  riderm 
found  about  six  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning,  after  the  whole  of  the 
night  had  been  spent  in  searching 

for 
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im,  in  Britch  Brook,  about' a 
Tom  Warrington  (murdered)  i 
ody  laid  witn  the  face  down- 
•f  his  hands  tied  lipon  his 
,  and  his  feet  tied  together* 
tb»  George  Dingier  was  exe- 
[  opposite  the  Debtor's  door 
iwgate^  according  to  his  sen* 
»,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  his 

St.  The  Old  Bailey  sessions 
1,  when  judgment  of  death  was 
d  on  John  Portsmouth,  Tho« 
PJayter,  Thomas  Coliis,  Wil- 
Tristramy  John  Berry,  Rober- 
:» Thomas  Eastop,  John  Simp^* 
Thomas  Jones,  and  John  Her- 
Fifteen  capital  convicts,  who 
leen  respited  during  his  ma«^ 
8  pleasure,  were  pardoned  on 
tion  of  being  transported  to 
South  Wales  for  life.  One 
iem»  Thomas  Chapland,  re- 
his  pardon,  and  was  ordered 
r  confined  in  a  solitary  cell, 
is  majesty's  further  pleasure 
own.  Ann  Gale,  another  con- 

who  has  two  children,  de« 
I  she  would  rather  die  than 

her  children  behind,  her, 
the  recorder  said  he  would 
ery  thing  in  his  power  that 
lildren  might  be  permitted  to 
th  her. 

h,  A  woman  in  Turnmill- 
f  Clerkenwell,  quitted  her 
,  leaving  two  children  alone 
n,  who  opened  a  cage  in 
1  three  ferrets  were  confinedy 

the  latter  attacked  one  of 
tiildren,  and    tore    out    its 

ters  from  the  Harannah, 
July  2,  give  accounts  of  a 
deal  of  damage  done  by  an 
|uake,  attended  by  a  deluge 
I,  which  collected  into  tor- 
find  swept  every  thing  be* 


.  On  the  21st.  of  June,  at  day- 
breaky  there  fell  a  very  violent 
rain  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
continued  till  the  next  day,  aft 
half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  with 
such  force  as  caused  the  greatest 
flood  ever  known  in  that  coaa* 
try. 

^8th.  Wfiffttouth.'^Ilh  niajes^ 
in  council  wiis  this  day,  pleased 
to  declare  his  consent  to  a  coiw 
tract  of  matrimony  between  faia 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
and  her  royal. highness  the  princess 
Frederique  Ulrique  Catherine  of 
Prussia,  eldest  daughter  of  his 
majesty,  the  king  of  Prussia,  whidi 
consent  his  majesty  has  also 
caused  to  be  signified  under  the 
great  seal. 

dOth*  Waroaick^-^A  free  pardon 
was  this  day  granted  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  William  Hands,  one  of  the 
Birmingham  rioters. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  was  performed  on  the 
6th  instant,  with  the  usual  grand 
ceremony.  r 

.  Died.  At  Madrid,  aged  100, 
Don  Carlos  Felix  O'Neale.  He 
was  an  old  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Spanish  army,  a  great  fa* 
vourite  of  his  monarch,  and  had 
been  'governor  of  the  Havannah^ 
He  was  the  son  of  sir  Neale  O'Neale. 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  ^ 
Boyne. 


OCTOBER. 

1st.  JS^Jtn.— Thedaybefoi:ey€«i. 
terday,  in«  the  evening, :  the  wed- 
ding, of  princess  Frederica  .wit 
consummated  with  the  duke  of 
York.  About  six  o'clock,  all  per- 
sons 
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iona  who  were  of  princely  blood  which,  the  new  married  couple  re* 

anembled  in  gala  in  the   apart-  ceived  the  congratobtioiia  of  the 

menu  of  the  dowager  queen,  where  royal  family,  and  they  returned  in 

the  diamond  crown  was  pat  on  the  the  same  manner  to  the  apartneiits« 

head  of  princess  Frederica.    The  where  the  royal  family,  and  ill 

generals,    ministers,   ambassadors  persons  present,  sat  down  to  ord- 

and  the  high  nobility,  assembled  tables;    after  which^.  the    whole 

in  the  White  Hall.     Immediately  court,  the  high  nobility,  md  the 

after  it  struck  seven  o'clock,  the  ambassadors,  sat  down  to  cupper. 

duke  of  York  led  the  princess,  his  The  supper  was  senred  at  six  Ca- 

spouso,  whose  train  was  carried  by  bles.    The  first  was  phiced  under 

four  dames  de  la  coufy  preceded  by  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet*  nd 

the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  and  the  victuals  senred  in  gold  diriies 

the  court  officers  of  state,  through  and    plates. 


all  the  parade    apartments,    into  Bo^stedt  and  count  Bruhl  bad  the 

the  White  Hall.    After  them  went  honour  to  carve,  without    bang 

the  king,  with  the  queen  dowager,  seated.    The  other  five  tablea^  at 

prince  Lewis  of  Prussia  with  the  which  sat  the  generals,  miniateiii 

reigning  queen  (the  crown  prince  ambassadors,  all  the  oflicen  of  the 

watf  absent  by  indisposition)  ;  the  court,  and  the  high  nobility. 


hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  with  served  in  other  apartments.  Duiiag 

princess  Wilhclmina ;  prince  Hen*  supper,  music  continued  playing  in 

ry,  third  son  of  the  king,  with  the  the  galleries  of  the  first  hiall,  which 

hereditary  Stadtholderess,  his  aunt ;  immediately  began  when  the  coai- 

prince  William  of  Prussia,    with  pany  entered  the  ball.   •  At   tlie 

princess  Augusta ;    the   duke    of  dessert,  the  royal  table  was  airfed 

Weimar,  with  the  spouse  of  prince  with  a  beautiful  set  of  china,  niade 

Henry  of  Prussia ;  the  reigning  in  the  Berlin  manufactory.    8ttp« 

dukeofMecklenburghStrelitzwith  per  being  over,  the  whole  aas«tt« 

the  hereditary  princess  of  Bruns-  bly  repaired  to  the  White  Hall, 

wick.    In  the  White  Hall,  a  ca-  where  the  trumpet,  timbrel,  and 

nopy  was  erected  of  crimson  vel-  other  music,  were  playing ;   the 

vet,  and  also  a  crimson  velvet  sopha  Flambeau  dance  was    begun^    at 

for  the  marriage  ceremony.    When  which  the  ministers  of  state -car* 

the  young  couple  had  placed  them-  ried  the  torches.  -  With  this  taded 

selves  under  the  canopy,  before  the  the  festivity.      The  new    cMinpte 

sopha,  and  the  royal  family  stood  were  attended  to  their  apaitment 

round  them,  the  upper  counsellor  by  the    reigning    queen  and  the 

of  the  consistory,  Mr.  Sack,  made  queen   dowager.      Tlie    duke  of 

a  speech  in  German.     This  being  York  wore  ou  this  day  the  english 

over,  rings  were  exchanged ;  and  uniform ;   and  the  princess  FredO- 

the  illustrious  couple,  kneeling  on  rica  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dmp 

the  sopha,  were  married  according  d^argenty    ornamented   with    dia- 

to  the  rites    of    the    Reformed  monds. 

Church.    The  whole  ended  witk  6th.  The  house  of  sir    Jamei 

a  prayer ;  and  twelve  guns  placed  Saunderson,    Roxby,     and     Co. 

in  the  garden,  firing  three  rounds,  hop-merchants,   at  the  bottoip  of 

the  benediction  was  given.    After  Fish-etreet-hill;  was  broke  4>pen 

and 
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and  robbed  of  bills  of  exchange, 
cash,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
1,8001. 

A  most  unhappy  affair  has  lately 
occurred  on  board  the  Fitzwiiliam 
East-Indiaraan,  just  arrived:  Mr. 
R.  Dawson  and  his  niece  were  pas- 
sengers in  the  ship  from  Bengal^ 
having  part  of  the  captain's  caoin, 
or  round-house,  assigned  to  them- 
selves for  accommodation^  and  liv- 
ed at  the  captain's  table ;  the  gen« 
tleman  was  a  widower,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  about  4^5  years  of  age,  and 
his  niece  about  30 ;  the  former  had 
been  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  reputed  to  have  some  for- 
tune, as  had  the  lady,  and  both 
•were  from  Yorkshire,  On  Wed- 
nesday morning,  the  28th  ult.,  it 
was  currently  reported  in  the  ship, 
that  Mr.  D.  (a  cuddy  passenger) 
had,  by  looking  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  door  of  their  apartment 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  discovered 
ihem  in  an  improper  situation; 
that  he  had  called  another  person 
to  be  witness  of  the  same ;  that 
they  alarmed  the  parties  by  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  retired.  The 
afmir  being  universally  made  known, 
a  reserve  took  place  at  table  during 
dinner  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  parties,  and  an  explanation 
was  so  far  gone  into  as  to  convince 
the  latt€r  that  their  guilt  was  pub- 
lic. They  accordingly  soon  retired 
from  table,  and  remained  that  day 
jBnd  Thursday  in  their  apartment. 
On  Friday  morning,  the  30th,  upon 
a  servant's  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  not  being  able  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance or  attention,  a  suspicion 
arose,  and  the  gunner  was  desired 
to  go  over  the  ship's  quarter,  and 
look  into  their  apartment,  on 
which  he  discovered  that  they  had 
destroyed  themselves.  The  gentle- 


man was  found  sitting  in  the  quar* 
ter  gallery,  with  a  fusee  and  a 
pistol,  witn  the  latter  of  which  he 
nad  shot  himself  through  the  head ; 
the  lady  was  lyine  in  the  balcony, 
and  a  discharged  pistol  near  hfer, 
with  which  she  had  shattered  her 
h^ad  in  a  shocking  manner.  They 
had  been  dead  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  about  seven  in  the  morning 
when  this  part  of  the  melancholy 
business  was  publicly  kndwn  in  the 
ship.  Their  bodies  were  commit- 
ted to  the  deep  at  mid-day.  Some 
letters  were  found  written  by  the 
lady,  addressed  to  several  friends 
and  relations ;  one  to  the  captain, 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness; 
one  to  the  person  whose  fatal  cu- 
riosity had  occasioned  the  disco- 
very, upbraiding  him  for  cruel 
ofHciousness  ;  and  one  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  same  ship,  and 
who  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lad}', 
assunng  him  that  she  esteemed 
him  highly;  but  declaring,  that  it 
never  was  her  intention  to  impose 
on  him  a  woman  whose  conduct 
he  could  not  approve,  and  whose 
affections  were  devoted  to  ano- 
ther. 

At  the  Curragh  meeting  in  Ire* 
land,  Mr.  Wilde,  a  sporting  gen- 
tleman, made  a  bet  to  ride  against 
time,  viz.  127  EngHsh  miles  in 
nine  hours.  He  rode  in  a  valley 
to  avoid  too  great  a  current  of  air, 
where  two  English  miles  were 
measured  in  a  circular  direction. 
Bets  to  a  considerable  amount  were 
laid,  and  Mr.  Wilde  himself  had 
near  two  thousand  guineas  depend- 
ing. The  knowing  ones,  and  the 
calculators,  all  declared  it  impos- 
sible to  be  done  in  the  time,  and 
laid  the  odds  accordingly ;  but  so 
much  were  they  out,  and  so  won- 
derfully fleet  was  Mr.  Wilde,  that 

he 
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he  accomplished  the  127  miles  in 
six  hours  and  twentv  one  minutes: 
of  course  he  had  two  hours  and 
thirtv-nine  minutes  to  spare.  Mr. 
Wilde  had  ten  different  horses. 
Afler  he  had  completed  the  127 
miles,  lest  there  should  arise  any 
difference  about  the  measurement, 
he  trotted  round  the  course 
twice. 

15th.  The  Cambridge  mail  was 
rubbed  in  June  last,  but  no  disco- 
very was  made  till  this  week. 

On  Monday  evening  a  man  gen- 
teelly dressed,  with  a  woman,  cal- 
led at  Mr.  Methani's  the  silver- 
smith's, Cheapside,  bought  a  half 
guinea  ring,  and  required  change 
for  a  ten  guinea  Stamford  bank 
bill.  Not  desirous  of  accommodat- 
ing a  stranger  in  a  way  that  might 
possibly  subject  him  to  inconveni- 
ence, Mr.  Metham  declined  it, 
pleading  w^nt  of  cash.  They  then 
recollected  that  they  wanted  a 
cream  jug  ;  and  fixing  upon  one  of 
a  guinea  and  a  half,  Mr.  Metham 
looked  carefully  at  the  bill,  and,  see- 
ing nothing  suspicious  about  it,  he 
gave  the  change,  and  they  went 
away.  It  presently  transpired,  that 
the  same  man  had  bought  a  trifling 
article  in  the  silk  way  next  door, 
and  changed  a  bill  there  also ;  and 
some  grocery  at  Mr.  Moseley's  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  where  he 
changed  a  third ;  all  of  which, 
upon  inquiry  at  the  banker's,  proved 
to  have  been  stolen  out  of  the  Cam- 
bridge mail,  which  was  robbed  in 
June  last.  Two  da3'8  after,  as  a 
boy  18  or  19  years  of  age,  who  lives 
in  the  capacity  of  shop-boy  with 
Mr.  Metham,  was  carrying  a  load 
on  Blackfriars-road,  he  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance  which  a  man 
passing  on  horseback  bore  to  the 
person  vf'bo  put  off  the  note  to  his 


master ;  he  threw  down  his  load, 
unbuttoned  his  clothes,  and  ran  a§ 
fast  as  he  could  after  him  over 
Blackfriars-bridge  and  along  Fleet- 
market  ;  at  Snow-hill  he  would 
certainly  have  lost  him,  bul  for 
some  obstructions  which  detained 
the  person  suspected  so  long,  as  to 
enable  the  boy  to  turn  the  comer 
in  time  to  see  that  he  took  the  war 
leading  to  Smithfield;  with  fresh 
vigour  he  sustained  the  chase  till 
he  saw  him  dismount  and  enter 
a  public-house  in  Clerkenwetl; 
opposite  to  which  he  planted  him- 
self for  a  long  while  before  he  could 
get  any  assistance ;  at  last,  how- 
ever, an  officer  was  procured,  whom 
the  boy  led  on ;  and  upon  a  near 
view  of  the  gentleman  in  the  little 
room  behind  the  bar,  where  he 
was  seated  at  dinner  with  the 
landlord  and  landlady,  the  boy 
charged  him  with  the  fact,  and  be 
^vas  led  away.  He  took  to  his  heels 
in  an  instant,  with  a  view,  it  is  sop* 
posed,  to  alarm  others  of  the  gang, 
or  to  get  any  suspicious  articlei 
moved  out  of  the  way  at  the  pri* 
suner's  lodgings.  When  brought 
before  sir  Sampson  Wright,  he 
said  his  name  was  Oxley,  and  that 
he  had  the  bills  of  a  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  desired  him  to  get  them  con-  . 
verted  into  cash ;  which  being 
done,  he  gave  the  cash  and  the 
articles  he  had  bought  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  at  his  housenear  Blackfriars- 
road.  The  moment  Shaw's  resi- 
dence was  described.  Townsend 
and  Jealous  slipt  out  in  search  of 
him ;  and  had  not  arrived  there 
three  minutes  before  a  rap  was  given 
at  the  door.  One  of  the  thiefi* 
takers,  on  opening  it,  was  asked 
by  an  uncommonly  stout,  tall,  ath- 
letic man,  if  Mr  Shaw  was  at 
home;  he  said;  yesj  and  desired  him 

to 
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to  walk  in ;  but  instead  of  that, 
he  turned  short  round,  took  to  his 
heels  as  last  as  he  codd,  and  led 
them  a  pursuit  all  the  way  to  the 
Obelisk,  and  nearly  to  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  in  St.  George's  fields,  be- 
fore they  could  have  him  stopt. 
They  immediately  searched  his 
pockets,  and  found  a  handful  of 
bank*not6S.  With  their  prisoner 
and  prize  they  hastened  back  to 
Bow-I^treet,  where  the  examina- 
tion of  Oxley  had  made  but 
little  progress  while  they  had  been 
gone,  and  rt  had  not  transpired 
two  minutes  that  one  Broughton 
was  concerned,  and  a  principal  in 
the  business,  when  Townsend  with 
the  bank-notes  in  his  hand,  exult- 
ingly  entered,  and  exclaimed,  '* We 
have  him  !''—«*  What,  Shaw  ?"  said 
the  justice.—-*'  No,  indeed,  a  fellow 
worth  a  hundred  Shaws ;"  and  so 
it  turned  out ;  for,  according  to 
the  appearance  of  things  at  the 
close  of  Wednesday's  examination, 
Shaw  was  merely  a  town-agent, 
whose  business  it  was  to  receive 
and  put  off  the  booty ;  whereas  the 
others,  and  especially  Broughton, 
took  up  the  more  active  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  depredating 
plan,  which  is  suspected  to  have 
been  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  to  have  embraced  more  ^ 
objects  of  a  like  kind  than  the 
mere  robbery  of  the  Cambridge 
mail. 

The  National  Assembly  of  France 
have  decreed  thanks  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  English  na- 
tion, and  to  lord  Effingham,  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  for  his  gene- 
rous conduct  in  relieving  the  plan- 
ters of  St.  Domingo  from  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  and  furnishing 
them  with  arms  and  military  stores 
against  their  rebel  pegroes. 


27th.  This  evening  about  seven 
o'clock,  count  de  Verteillac  made 
his  escape  from  the  Fleet  prisoiH 
in  a  manner  so  unsuspected  by. 
the  keepers,  that  the  first  intel- 
ligence leading  to  a  discovery  watf* 
given  by  the  master  of  the  Bell- 
lavage  Inn,  through  which  he  wa» 
found  to  have  passed.  Heis  the  per- 
son who  sometime  since  wasiiopri* 
soned  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  m^ 
deavoured  to  make  hb  escape  firom 
thence.  The  debt  for  which  be  was 
detained  is  said  to  amountto  6,000/. 

31st.  The  sessions  ended  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  when  judgment  -of 
death  was  passed  upon  18  capital 
convicts;  one  was  sentenced  to 
be  transiported  for  fourteen  yiean, 
28  for  seven  years,  four  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Newgate,  nine  in 
Clerkenwell  BHdewell ; «  11  were 
publicly,  and  two  privately  whip- 
ped; one  judgement  respited,  on 
condition  of  his  enlisting  as  an  East 
India  soldier;  one  (viz.  Spence 
Broughton^  for  robbing  the  mail, 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Canibridge,  5, 
to  be  sent  to  Surrey,  and  84.  were 
discharged  by  proclamation. 

This  evening,aboutseveno'c]ock^ 
it  was  discovered  that  —  Oxley, 
one-  of  the  men  imprisoned  upon 
a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  some 
of  the  mail  ■  robberies,  had  made 
bis  escape  from  Clerkenwell  prison. 
Some  bricklayers  had  been  employ- 
ed during  the  day  in  repairing  the 
outhouses  in  the  yard,  and  their 
ladder,  by  a  strange  neglect,  was 
left  there  after  it  was  da^k.  This 
man  was  a  prisoner  io  a  place  called 
the  Lodge,  where  the  confinement. 
Is  less  strict  than  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  prison,  and  had  been 
indulged  with  very  light  iroha. 
He  ascended,  the  ladder  without 
discovery  or  suspicipo,  and  .was 

presently 
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pvesentlj  beyond  the  walU  of  the 
prison.  In  passing  OTenome  Itada 
belonging  to  an  adjoining  hoose, 
he  threw   doim  an  earthen  pan 

g laced  there  for  the  reception  of 
irds,  which  drcamitanoe  fint  dis- 
covered his  escape  bj  the  noise  of 
the  falling  pieces.  InformatioD 
was  given  to  the  prison-keepers 
that  some  person  hsd  been  passing 
over  those  leads,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately parsaed,  bat  has  not 
jet  been  taken. 

Died — S'th.  At  his  house  at 
Blawith  near  CarUnell,  occasioned 
by  a  fall  he  got  in  Eggerslack, 
when  returning  from  Cartmell,  Mr. 
IViiiiam  Gibson,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  of  whom  a  farther 
account  will  be  given  in  this 
volume. 

16th.  At  Yassy,  aged  5-2,  prince 
Poterakin,  the  Russian  general. 


NOVEMBER. 

2nd.  The  following  melancholy 
accident  occurred  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Clitherow,  fire-work-maker, 
near  Halfmoon-alley,  Bishopsgate- 
street :  Mrs.  Clitherow,  with  two 
journeymen,  her  son,  and  eldest 
daughter,  beiog  at  work  in  her 
shop,  to  complete  some  orders 
against  Friday,  about  half  past 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  some 
tea  was  proposed  as  a  refreshment ; 
while  this  was  drinking,  some 
of  the  materials  unon  which  they 
had  been  at  work,  by  unknown 
means,  took  fire,  when  Mrs.  Cli- 
therow's  eldest  daughter  ran  up 
stairs  to  alarm  her  three  sisters, 
who  were  in  bed.  Her  sisters  pres- 
aing  her  as  to  the  safety  of  her  mo- 
ther, she  came  down  again,  but 
aiot  till  the  flames  had  got  to  such 


aa  height,  that,  every  attOBpC  la 
get  out  of  the  front  door  prvfiag 
abortive,  she,  with  one  of  tbe  bko, 
got  into  the  yard.  She  there  fiat 
perceived  that  her  ciothes  were  oa 
fire,  which  the  man  faadacavecij 
eztingmshed,  by  awistMig  her  ta 
get  into  tbe  water-tub,  bcfise  a 
beam  fefl,  with  the  fT|i1n^«  af 
the  roof,  and  broke  hia  ana.  At 
the  same  time,  both  the  roof 
the  gable  end  of  the  nexft 
Mr.  Gibbs's,  was  forced  into  the 
street,  by  which  a  perHm,  who 
lodged  in  the  garret,  waa  thnwa 
out  of  his  bed  upon  the  groood  at 
several  vards  distance;  this  maaTs 
thighs  were  broke,  and  he  ia  other- 
wise modi  hurt.  It  waa  sot  Ifli 
some  time  after  the  prmcipal  cx- 
plosicn,  that  the  two  nnhappy 
people  in  Mrs.  Clitherow'a  yivd 
were  found  by  the  populace  almait 
entombed  in  the  smoking  rams: 
the  young  woman  was  conveyed  la 
St.  Bartholomew's  hosfHtal, 
tbe  two  men  to  SL  Thomaa'i 
of  whom  are  since  dead.  It  ia  i 
posed  that  her  mother  and  die 
other  journeyman  fell  a  aaonfioeto 
an  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flaaKS 
in  the  shop  below,  as  the  piuiupal 
part  of  die  powder,  which  was 
depo^uted  in  the  garret,  waa  a  coo- 
liiderable  time  before  it  took  ^tt. 
Happily,  only  six  lives  were  h»t, 
viz.  Mrs.  Clitherow,  one  jouiaey- 
man,  her  son,  and  three  draghteis; 
nor  were  any  other  persona  hart 
than  those  above-mentiooed.  Mrs. 
Clitherow's  house  is  entirely  con- 
sumed,  but  the  two  adjacent  are 
only  considerably  damaged,  ai 
were  the  windows  and  tdiw  of 
almost  all  the  houses  as  fiir  off  the 
spot  as  Broad-street  Buildinga.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  htte  hn^ 
band  of  Mrs.  Clitherow  had  a  simi- 
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}ar  accident  on  the  same  spot  about 
thirty  years  since,  when  several 
lives  were  lost 

3rd.  Birmngham. — ^Yesterday  a 
very  genteel  well-made  man,  about 
twenty-seven,  was  apprehended  at 
Vauxhall,    near    this     town,     on 
suspicion  of  being  the  pretended 
duke  of  Ormond,  who  lately  swin- 
dled Mr.  Hammond  the  Newmairket 
banker,  out  of  2001.  He  arrived  at 
the  hotel  in  this  place  on  Sunday 
last,   accompanied    by    a    young 
lady,  whom  he  called  his    sister. 
On  monday  he  removed  with   the 
same  female  to  Vauxhall,  as  capC. 
Monson,    of   the    4th    dragnons. 
Yesterday  evening,  however,  the 
father  of  the  young  woman,  who 
is  the  master  of  the  Bell  Inn  in 
Xeicester,  reached  this    place  in 
pursuit  of  his  daughter,  and  ap- 
plied   to  Mr.  Wallis,  one  of  our 
constables,  who  accompanied   by 
his  eldest  son,  went  to  apprehend 
the  captain.     They  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  room  than  he  Bred  at 
young  Wallis;  the  ball  struck  his 
front  teeth,    and,    knocking   out 
several  of  them,  lodged  in  a  part 
of  his  cheek.     With  a  second  pis- 
tol he  attempted  to  shoot  the  elder 
Mr.  Wallis  :~it  missed  fire  ;  and 
he  was  then  knocked  down   and 
-secured  by  one  of  the  assistantis, 
who    has    beaten  him  very  much 
indeed — He  says  he  resisted  upon 
the  ladys  account,  who  wished  not 
to  go  back  with  her  father,  and 
that  he  meant  to  marry  her.     The 
father   however   has   carried    her 
-back  to  Leicester.     He  has  been 
before  the  magistrates  this  joaorn- 
ing,  but   refuses    to    answer    the 
question  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  person  who  took  Mr.  Ham- 
mond in.    He  was  committed  to 


Srison  under  the  name  of  Griffin. 
Ir.    Hammond    the    Newmarket 
banker,  has  since    recognised    in 
the  above  man  the  person  of  his 
friend  the  pretended  duke  of  Or- 
mond ;  and  it  is  said' he  is  also  the 
man  who  some  time  since,  in  Lon- 
don, assuming    the   character    of 
lord  Massey,  defrauded    Messrs. 
Green  and  Co.  jewellers  in  Bond- 
street.    He  still  remains  in  prison 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Griffin,  Mr. 
Wallis  having  been  as  yet  incapa- 
ble of   undergoing    an    examina- 
tion«     Jealous,  one  of  sir  Sampson 
Wright's  men,  has  been  to  see  iiim. 
He  says  the  prisoner's  real  name 
is  James  Hubbard  ;  that  he  is  na- 
tive of,  and  has  been  an  officer 
in    America;    and    that    in    the 
year  1790  he  was  convicted  of  an 
offence  in  Ireland,  for  which  he 
was  ordered  to  be  transported ;  but 
that  he  then  found  means  of  escap- 
ing from  his  gaolers.     He  also  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  person  who 
some  time  since  was  guilty  of  the 
imposition  upon  the  duke  of  York, 
which  his  highness  forgave;  and 
that  he  once  assumed    the    cha- 
racter of  the  duke  of  Manchester, 
with  a  view  of  taking,  in  a  watcli- 
maker. 

2ist.  On  Friday  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  landed  at  Do- 
ver, and  arrived  the  day  follow- 
ing between  five  and  six  in  the  af^ 
ternoon,  at  York  house  in  perfect 
health. 

23rd.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  lord-chancellor,  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  came  to  the 
queen's  house;  the  archbishop 
attended  by  two  pages  and  bis  train- 
bearer;  and  the  lord-chancellor 
id  .his     full     robes^     with     the 
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Great  Seal  of  England  carried  be- 
fore him,  and  his  train  borne. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York,  and  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  entered  the  queen's 
house,  and  were  immediately  con- 
ducted to  her  majesty's  drawing- 
room.  The  bishops  and  the  chan- 
cellor were  in  a  separate  room  for 
near  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
preparing  the  form  of  4he  register* 
At  nine  o'clock,  the  bishops  and 
the  lord  chancellor  having  inti- 
mated that  they  were  ready,  thev 
were  admitted  into  her  majesty  s 
drawing-room;  upon  vvhich  the 
procession,  attended  by  the  officers 
of  the  chapel  royal,  proceeded  to 
the  ^rand  saloon. — Books  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  were  delivered 
to  all  the  royal  family  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  At  the 
request  of  the  archbishop,  a  table 
was  directed  to  be  placed  in  the 
saloon  which  was  formed  as  an 
altar,  and  was  narrow  enough  for 
the  archbishop  to  reach  across,  and 
join  the  hands  of  the  royal  pair. 
At  half  past  nine  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  bi- 
shop of  Lonifon :  his  majesty  stan- 
ding at  one  end  of  tlie  altar,  and  her 
majesty  at  the  other  extremity; 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  in 
the  centre :  the  archbishop  oppo- 
site to  them,  and  the  lord  chancel- 
lor standing  behind  him ;  the  prince 
of  Wales  next  to  the  duchess  of 
Yorky  and  the  duke  of  Clarence 
next  to  the  duke  of  York.  The 
princesses  were  seated  on  chairs  at 
a  distance  from  the  altar,  in  the 
saloon.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
was  finished,  the  duchess  of  York 
went  to  his  majestyj  9nd  attempted 


to  kneel,  which  his  majesty,  witb 
some  difficulty,  prevented;  and, 
raising  her  in  his  arms,  affection- 
ately embraced  her.  The  certifi- 
cate of  the  marriage  was  then 
signed  by  their  majesties,  tbe 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cla* 
rence,  and  lastly,  by  the  lord  dinw 
cellor.  After  which  the  bishops 
and  the  lord  chancellor  retina, 
and  immediately  lefl  the  qa^en's 
house.  The  royal  family  returned 
to  the  queen's  drawing  room,  and 
at  a  few  minutes  before  eleven 
o'clock,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  went  to  York-house,  where 
they  were  accompanied  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of 
Clarence;  an  elegant  supper  ha- 
ving been  provided,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  royal  highness  of  York, 
for  their  entertainment.  The 
prince  of  Wales  gave  tiie  ducb* 
ess  away.  The  duchess  was 
dressed  in  white  satin,  with  tassds 
and  fringe  of  gold,  and  a  number 
of  diamonds ;  *  in  her  head-dress 
she  wore  feathers,  and  three  bril- 
liant pins,  presented  toiler  bj  the 
king  at  the  royal  visit  on  Tuesday. 
The  duke  was  in  his  regimen- 
tals— the  prince  was  in  a  choco- 
late-coloured dressed  suit — and 
tlie  duke  of  Clarence  in  his  full  uni- 
form. The  royal  family  have  pre-* 
seated  her  royal  highness  the  do- 
chess  of  York  with  a  most  elegant 
and  valuable  assortment  of  dia- 
monds, consisting  of  ear-rings, 
necklace,  ornaments  for  the  headf 
&c.  &€• 

^Oth.  —  Di  ED  —  At  I^urson's- 
Green,  the  rev.  Jeffiery  Ekins,  D. 
D.  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  rector  of 
Sedgefieldand  Morpeth,  in  Dur^ 
ham.  Dr.  Ekins  was  educated' at 
Eton,  from  whence  he.  went  to 
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King's  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  fellow,  and  tutor 
to  lord  Carlisle.  In  1771  he  pub- 
lished **  The  Loves  of  Medea  and 
Jason,"  a  poem  in  three  books, 
translated  from  the  Greek  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  Argonauticus,  4to. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Quainton^ 
Bucks. 


DECEMBER. 


1st.  William  Jollifie,  esq.  was 
brought  up  to  receive  the  judg^ 
nient  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(having  been  convicted  at  the  last 
assizes  for  Kingston,  of  distribut- 
ing papers,  with  a  view  of  preju- 
dicing the  minds  of  the  jury,  on  the 
trial  of  an  information  against  him). 
The  Court  sentenced  him  to  six 
months  imprisonment  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  and  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned until  he  paid  the  fine. 
Mr.  Jollifie  addressed  himself  to 
the  Court,  saying,  that  he  apprised 
their  lordships  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  that  he 
should  inform  the  house  of  his 
being  imprisoned. — To  this  lord 
Kenyon  made  answer,  "  The  de- 
fendant must  be  committed  in  exe- 
cution of  his  sentence.'' 

7th.  Was  held  a  general  court  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  when  it  was  resolved, 
that  a  capital  of  not  less  tlian 
50,0001.  should  be  added  to  their 
former  capital  of  100,0001.  before 
resolved  upon,  in  consideration  of 
the  increasing  magnitude  of  their 
afiairs,  and  of  the  wish  expressed 
by  many  proprietors  to  recommend 


more  new  subscribers  than  a  capi- 
tal of  100,0001.  would  allow  Of: 
it  was  also  resolved  tliat  the  whole 
of  the  subscriptions  should  be  paid 
at  once,  within  one  month  after 
they  should  be  called  for  by  the 
directors;  and  that  each  proprie- 
tor should  give  in  his  share  of  re« 
commendations  of  new  subscribers 
on  or  before  the  13th  inst.  who^e 
to  be  ballotted  for  on  the  20th  inst. 
Such  deficiency  as  may  '  remain 
from  any  proprietor  fkiling  to  fill 
up  his  share  by  the  13th  inst.  is  to 
be  supplied  by  the  proprietors  in 
general,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
February. 

10th.  In  the  court  ofchanceryy 
application  was  made  for  further 
directions  as  to  the  re-delivery  of 
Madame  du  Barre's  jewels,  and  the 
payment  of  the  expences  incurred 
on  their  recovery.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor made  some  pointed  animad- 
versions on  the  scramble  for  the  re- 
ward and  expences;  and  it  was 
finally  settled,  that  3,0001.  should 
be  deposited  by  Madame  du  Barr6 
to  answer  all  demands,  which  are 
to  be  liquidated  by  arbitration, 
and  the  jewels  immediately  deli- 
vered up. 

1 1th.  John  Frith,  who  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  confined 
in  Newgate  for  high  treason, '  for 
throwing  a  stone  at  his  majesty, 
was,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gar- 
row,  his  counsel,  put  to  the  ban 
The  affidavits  of  a  physician  and 
surgeon  were  produced,  purporting, 
that  they  had  attended  and  exa- 
mined the  state  of  mind  of  the  pri- 
soner since  his  confinement  in 
Newgate,  and  that  they  had  found 
that  he  was  an  insane  person.  The 
•attorney-general  said^  he  had  seeh 
•and  admitted  the  truth  of  the  affi- 
davits.^ He  was  authorised  to  in- 
form 
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form  the  Court,  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  King's  sign 
manual,  by  which  his  majesty 
consented  to  the  prisoner's  being 
discharged  from  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate, upon  condition  that  security 
was  given  that  he  should  be  con- 
fined in  some  proper  place  as  a 
lunatic,  or  in  some  other  manner 
taken  care  of,  so  as  to  answer 
his  majesty's  most  gracious  inten- 
tions. Bail  were  then  produced, 
and  the  prisoner  was  ordered  to 
be  liberated. 

i2th.  In  the  afternoon  as  several 
young  men  were  skaiting  on  the 
ice  on  the  canal  in  St.  James's 
Park,  two  of  them  fell  in ;  two 
others  endeavouring  to  rescue 
them,  shared  the  same  fate,  by  the 
iee  giving  way  ;  they  were  in  the 
water  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  one,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
ladder,  was  got  out,  but  three  were 
unfortunately  drowned.  A  boat 
was  brought  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  but  too  late ;  the  bodies 
were  taken  up,  and  carried  to  three 
public  houses,  where  the  usual 
means  prescribed  by  the  humane 
society  were  used,  but  without  the 
desired  effect. 

13th.  In  the  morning  a  most 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  the  sugar- 
house  of  Mr.  Engell,  Wellclose 
Square,  which  entirely  consumed 
the  same,  together  with  three 
houses  contiguous  to  it.  There 
were  about  500  tons  of  sugar, 
rough  and  refined.  The  4:onflagra<- 
tion  was  truly  dreadful,  and  raged 
with  the  utmost  fury  for  upwards 
of  four  hours.— The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  30,0001. 

14th.  Was  tried  at  Guildhall, 
the  cause  of  ——>  Martin,  es^. 
against  *— —  Petrie,  esq.  This 
was  an  action  against  the  defend- 


ant for  criminal  conversation  wicb 
the  plaintiff's  wife.*-The  damages 
were  laid  in  the  declaration  at 
20,0001.  Mr.  Bearcroft,  on  th# 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  stated,  that  be 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1777  he  married  a  lady  of  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  a  Miss  Veiey* 
W^ith  her  he  lived  happily  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  years,  haviiig 
had,  during  that  time,  nine  chif 
dren  by  her.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  leaving  his  wife  at  Paris,  where 
he  had  resided  for  some  time,  and 
of  returning  to  England.  Daring 
his  absence  the  defendant  was  in- 
troduced to  the  acquaintance  of  bis 
lady,  whom  he  aft^r  a  short  period 
seduced.  The  jury  gave  a  ▼erdict 
of  1 0,0001.  damages. 

21st.  At  half-past  eight  o'docic, 
a  fire  broke  out  m  Miss  Le  Clare's 
apartments  on  the  second  floor  m 
Richraond-house,  fVivy-gardem, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  spark 
having  shot  from  the  fire  to  the 
bed  furniture,  where  the  young 
lady  lay  asleep.  The  duke  was 
then  writing  a  letter  in  the  library, 
where  the  breakfast  cloth  was  land. 
In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  his 
grace,  the  duchess,  and  MissLe 
Clerc,  the  duchess  carrying  a  b^ 
vourite  dog  under  her  arm,  left  the 
house,  and  the  ladies  were  escc^twl 
to  the  duke  of  l^uccleugh's  by  a 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  who  met 
this  party  upon  the  steps.  The 
duke  returned  to  the  yard  of  lus 
house,  and  there  being  then  no 
engines,  and  very  little  rea^finess 
either  in  the  astonished  senrants^  or 
the  populace,  to  afford  assistance, 
he  seemed  likely  to  be,  in  a  Y&ry 
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short  time,  a  witness  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  entire  property  there. 
A  gentleman  at  this  time  ran  up 
the  great  stair-case,  and  presently 
afterwards,  some  of  the  populace 
encouraged  by  his  example,  and 
entreaty  followed.     Eight  or  nine 
persons  seemed  then  to  be  employed 
by  his  direction  in  lowering  furni- 
ture from  the  windows,  and  bear- 
ing it  down  stairs.    Three  looking- 
glasses,  said  to  be   worth   twelve 
hundred  pounds,  were  thus  rescu- 
ed ;  two  large  cabinets,  containing 
his  grace's  papers,   were  lowered 
from  the  rails  of  the  balcony  by 
this  unknown    gentleman.     Upon 
the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  en- 
deavours then  used  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  valuable  furniture  and 
effects  were  so  far  successful,  that 
all  the  papers  in  the  office  fronting 
towards  the  garden,  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  duke  to  ordnance  busi- 
ness, are  saved ;  all  the  furniture 
of  the  first  floor,  even  to  the  hang- 
ings of  the  duke's  bed ;  all  his  pri- 
vate papers,  with  the  letter  which 
he  had  left  unfinished,  and  the  va- 
luable paintings,  are  saved.     One 
looking-glass   of  great  value  was 
broken  and  left  behind,  the  others 
were  carried  down  the  great  stair- 
case.    The  books  in   the  library 
were  saved  by  being  thrown  from 
the     windows     upon    mattresses, 
which   the  stranger,  who  seemed 
to  conduct  the  whole,  had  ordered 
to  be  placed  under    them.     The 
model  of  the  new  house  intended 
to  be  built  by  the  duke  at  Good- 
wood, and  all  the  valuable  busts 
from  the  library,  were  also  saved. 
About  one  o'clock,  the  whole  roof 
fell  in;  three  floating-engines  on 
the  river  played  the  water  on  the 
east-side,  and  a  number  of  engines 
in  the  yard  played  very  rapidly ;  so 
that  soon  after  four  o'clock  they 


got  it  nearly  under.  His  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  Vitith 
about  300  of  the  Coldstream  regi* 
ment,  assisted  the  watermen,  and 
kept  off  the  mob.  During  the  rage 
of  the  Are,  a  favourite  spaniel  dog 
of  the  duke's  was  observed  at  the 
window  of  an  apartment,  jumpin|^ 
and  making  endeayours  to  force  his 
way  through  the  glass.  His  grace 
offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
that  would  save  him,  a  watermait 
by  me^ns  of  ladders  fastened  to« 
gether,  mounted  to  the  wuidow, 
threw  up  ,the  sash,  and  brought 
the  dog  down  safe.  The  duke  gave 
him  ten  guineas,  and  the  duke  of 
York  one,  for  this  act  of  humanity 
and  courage.  The  pictures,  and 
most  of  the  numerous  writings  and 
curious  books,  which  his  grace 
possessed,  we  are  extremely  happ}^ 
to  hear,  are  saved.  At  such  a  nre, 
the  loss  of  property  is  not  the 
highest  consideration ;  science  often 
suffers  irreparably.  No  lives  were 
lost,  nor  have  we  heard  of  ady 
material  accident  sustained  by  the 
persons  who  assisted. 

24th.  The  Roman  Catholic  in** 
habitants  of  Kerry  county,  in  Ire- 
land, have  presented  an  address  ta 
the  lord  lieutenant,  professing  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  go- 
vernment, with  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  they  hold  in  abhorrence 
all  writings  and  actions  tending  te 
excite  sedition,  or  favour  faction. 
The  address  is  signed  by  lord 
Kenmareand  Gerard  Teahan— the 
former  as  representative  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  latter  as  primate  of 
the  clergy. 

The  razeley  and  Birmingham 
canal,  which  has  proved  so  advan- 
tageous to  that  seat  of  .industry 
and  arts,  on  which  was  expended 
upwards  of  100,0001.  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  so  far  improved  in 

value, 
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MARRIAGES  for  the  year  1791. 

Jao.  5.  Right  hon.  John  Charles 
Viiliers,  to  Miss  Mary 
ForbeSy  daughter  of  the 
hon.  admiral  Forbes. 
6.  Earl  Fauconberg  to  Miss 
Cheshyre,  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Cheshvre,  esq. 
of  Bennington,  Herts. 

18.  Lord  Ducie  to  Mrs.  Child. 
Sir  John  Roger  Palmer, 
bart.  to  Miss  Altham. 

'fii.  -Sir  Henry  Tempest,  bart. 
to  Miss  S.  Pritchard 
Lambert. 

*29,  Viscount  Stopford,  to  lady 
Mary  Montagu  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh. 
Feb.  16.  Henry  Augustus  Leices- 
ter, esq.  brother  to  Sir 
John  Fleming  Leicester, 
bart.  to  Miss  Letitia  So- 
phia Smyth,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Owen  Smyth 
Owen,  esq.  of  Condover, 
Salop. 
Rawson  Hart  Boddam, 
esq.  late  governor  of 
Bombay,  to  Miss  Tudor, 
of  St.  James's-street. 

22.  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  Miss 
Knight,  sister  of  Robert 
Knight,  esq.  of  Burrells, 
in  Warwickshire. 

24*  Marcus  Beresford,  esq. 
son  of  the  right  hon. 
John  Beresford,  to  lady 
Frances  Arabella  Lee- 
son. 

Rev.  Miles  Beevor,  son  of 
sir  Thomas  Beevof,  bart. 
to  Miss  Beevor,  daughter 
of  James  Beevor,  esq.  of 
Norwich. 


Mar.  S5*  Francit  JobP  Broime, 
esq.  M.  P.  for  Dorset,  to 
Miss  Baring,  daughter  of 
John  Baring,  ^aq. . 

29*  John  Sutton,  esq.  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  to  Miss 
Hotham,  dapghter  of 
bsrpn  Hotham. 

SO.  William  Richardson,  esq. 
Bccomptant  •  general  to 
the  ]Ba8t  India  CompaDy, 
to  Elizabeth  countess 
dowager  of  MTinterton... 
Apr.  4.  Lord  Strathaven,  to  Miss 
Cope,  sister  to  the  do- 
chess  of  Dorset. 

16.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre, 
to  Miss  SouthwelL 

25.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Jones, 

esq,  M.  P.  to  Mias  Har- 
riet WiUlams,  daughter 
of  Edwvd  .  Wilhani^ 
esq.  of  Eaton,  Shrop- 
shire. 

George  Jamts  earl  of 
ChoJmondeleyt  to  Lady 
Georgians  Charlotte  Ber* 
tie,  daa^WT  df  Pere-* 
grine,  third  4uke  of  An- 
caster.  „    • 

26.  Viscount  Fielding,  ion  to 

the  Earl  of  Dm^i^,  to 
Miss  Powys,  dau^ter 
of  Thomas  Poi^a,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Northampton- 
shire. 
28.  James  earl  of  Cardan,  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Walde* 
grave,  daughter  of  John 
third  earl  Waldegnve. 

/      29.  Lionel  eail  of  Djrsart,  to 
.    Miss    L^wis,    sister  pi 
Henry  Greswold  Leins, 
esq. 

May  6.  Sir  Sydney  Igtaflfonl  North- 
cote,  bart.  t*  Misi  Bar- 
ing, daugiher  of  Chiurles 
Baring,  esq.. 

16.  Henry 
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May  19.  Lady  of  Reginald  Pole 
Carev,  esq.  M.  P.  a 
daughter. 
21*  Lady  of  Dr.  Cleaver, 
bishop  of  Chester,  a 
daughter. 

30.  Lady  of  George  Finch 

Hatton,  esq.  a  son  and 
heir.    - 

31.  Lady  of   Gerard    Noel 

Edwards,  esq.  M.  P.  a 
daughter. 
June  3.  Duchess  of  Montrose,  a 
daughter. 
8.  Lady  of  Richard  Joseph 
Sulivao,   esq.  M.  P.  a 
son. 
14.  Lady  Cathcart'^  a  daugh- 
ter. 
26.  Lady  M.  Stuart,  a  daugh- 
ter. 
Lately,  Countess  of  Lin- 
coln, a  daughter. 
July   if.   Viscountess  Bayham,   a 
daughter. 
25.  Lady  of  Sir  William  Fou- 

lis,  a  daughter. 
28.  Viscountess  Valletort,  a 
daughter. 
Aug.  3.  Lady  Charlotte  Lesox,  a 
sen  and  heir. 

4.  Lady  of  James  Lowther, 

esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

5.  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 

bold,  bart.  a  daughter. 
Lady   of  the  hon.  Mr. 
Petre,  a  daughter. 
10.  Lady  of  Sir  Gregory  Page 
Turner,  bart.  a  son. 

12.  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 

lady  of  Bernard  Howard, 
esq.  presumptive  heir  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a 
son  and  heir. 

13.  Lady  of  Lord  Brownlow, 

a  son. 
Vol.  XXXIU. 


21.  Duchess  of  Leinster,   a 

son  and. heir. 
Sept.  IS.'  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land,  a  daughter.. 
15.  Lady  of  Scrope  Bernard, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

22.  Lady  of  the  hon.  colonel 

Fox,  a  son. 

Countess  of  Granard,  a 
son. 
29.  Lady  Kinnaird,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Oct.  9.  Countess  of  Lauderdale,  a 
daughter. 

19.  Lady  Saltoun,  a  son. 
Id.  Hon.  Mrs.  Drummond, 

of  Perth,  a  son. 
27.  Countess  Spencer,  a  son. 
Nov.  4.   Lady  Susannah  Thorpe, 
a  daughter. 
6.  Lady  of  Sir  John  Sin- 

'  clair,  bart.  a  daughter. 
13.  Viscountess  Stopford,  a 
son  and  heir. 

20.  Countesa  of  Harrington, 

a  daughter. 

21.  Lady    of    sir    WiUiam 

Wake,  bart.  a  son  and 
heir.  »' 

24.  Viscountess  Falmouth,  a 
daughter. 

27.  Lady  Balgonie,  a  son. 

28.  Ladv  of  Sir  John  Frede- 

rick, bart.  a  son. 
Dec.  1.  Lady  of  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp, 
bart.  a  daughter. 
Lately,  Countess  Poulett, 
a  son. 

13.  Lady  of  the  hon.  colonel 
,  Rodney,  a  son. 

14.  Lady  or  Viscount  Gage,  a 

sou  and  heir. 
20.  Lady  Compton,  a  daugh* 

ter. 
28.  Lady  of  ihe  hon.  Edw. 
Feley,  a  son  and  heir* 
E  .     MAR- 


11] 


Mrs.  El 

ter  of  the  late 
VerBOBy  CH|.    of 
bury*       Tti 

and  late  wife  of  Heaqf 
Cecil,  esq. 
Not.  SO.  Margrare  of  Aoapach  flii 
Bareitb,  toEUaibetklii. 
dy  CraveiK 
4.  George  WiOiHa  Bidilib 
esq.    of    BishoD^-Sal. 
ton,  Hants,  to  Bfiai  Lo> 
titia  Bfikbnajr,  of  Tnj- 
ford. 
12.  Earl  of  Moont  >  CashiP, 
to  the  honoanUe  Miss 
King,  daaghter  of  Ml 
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15,  William  Flomer,  esq. 
aaeniber  of  parliament, 
'  to  Miss  Jane  Hamilton, 
daughter  to  the  late  ho- 
nourable and  reTerend 
Dr.  Greorge  Hamilton. 

18.  Colonel  Greville,  to  Miss 

Graham,  sister  to  sir  Bel- 
Hngham  Graham,  hart. 

19.  Earl  of  Damley,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown- 
low,  daughter  of  the  right 
hon.  William  Browolow. 

24.  Hugh  Barlow,  esq.  mem- 

ber of  parliament  for 
Pembroke,  to  MissCres- 
>igny,  daughter  of  Phi- 
lip Champion  Crespigny, 
esq. 

25.  Captain  Paget  Bayly,  bro- 

tbier  to  the  earl  of  Ux- 

bridge,    to    Miss    Cole- 

peper. 
29.  Rer.   sir   Richard   Kaye, 

bart.  desn  of  Lincoln, 

to  Mrs.  Mainwaring. 
Sept,  6.  Sir    William    Hamilton, 

K.  B.  to  Miss  Harte. 
15»  Marquis  of  Blandford,  to 

lady      Susan     Stewart, 

daughter  of  the  earl  of 

Cralloway. 
29.  The  duke  of  York,  to  the 

princess  royal  of  Prussia. 
Oct.  1.  llie  .hereditary  prince  of 

Orange,  to  princess  Fre- 

derica    Sophia    Wilhel- 

raina  of  Prussia. 
Lately,  Icnrd  Grantley,  to 

Miu  Midgley,  daughter 

of    the    late    Jonathan 

Midgley,  esq.  of  Bever- 
ley. 
12,  Timothy  Shelly,*  esq.  mem- 
ber of  parliament  to  Miss 

Pilfold,  of  West  Grin- 

stead. 
IS.  Rev.  William  Sneyd,  to 


Dec.  6.  Sir  George  ^iiajt^gib 
hart,  to  Misa  Mmj 
Bowles,  dfliogfatcr  of  Mt 
field  Bowles,  caq.  af 
North  •  AstoD,  Oubri* 
shire. 
9.  Captain  J.  Sontli,^  of  Ika 
royal  navy,  to  nscoqat" 
ess  dowager  Dodlej  aod 
Ward. 
12.  Colonel  Chariea  GooUi 
to  the  hoiMMuabk  Bba 
Dormer. 


PROMOTIONS  for  &e  Taar 
1791. 

January*  John  Hogfaea,  Horatio 
Spry,  WiUiam  Souter,  Hanylniiai^ 
James  Francis  Perkina,  »oia  Man- 
rice  Wemyss,  lieutenant  colonah 
of  marines,  to  be  colonda  in  Ika 
army. 

John  Watson,  eso.  to  bin  his\ 
majesty's  consul  at  Venice,  vioa 
Robert  Richie,  esq.  deceaaed» 

Sir  Robert  Chamber,  knigbt^g 
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be  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William, 
ID  Bengal,  vice  sir  £lijah  Impey, 
knight;  resigned. 

William  Dunkin,  esq.  to  be  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature)  at  Fort  William,  in 
Bengal,  vice  sir  Robert  Chambers, 
knight. 

The  dignity  of  baron  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the  jight  ho- 
nourable Alley  ne  Fitz- Herbert,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron 
St.  Helen's. 

Arthur  viscount  Gosford  to  be 
governor  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh. 

February.  James  earl  of  Cardi- 
gan to  be  governor  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

The  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  Charles 
Warre  Malet,  esq.  resident  at  Poo- 
nab,  in  the  East-Indies ; 

Also  to  John  Kennaway,  esq. 
captain  of  infantry  in  the  service 
of  the  East-India  Company,  and 
resident  at  Hydrabad. 

The  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Ire- 
land to  Thomas  Lighten,  esq.  of 
Merville,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

March.  Mr,  Steele  and  the  ho- 
nourable Mr.  Ryder  to  the  office  of 
joint  paymaster,  vice  duke  of  Mon- 
trose and  lord  Mu) grave,  resigned; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Long  to  be  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  vice  Mr.  Steele, 

Thomas  Steele,  esq.  to  be  one  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

The  reverend  Charles  Manners 
Sutton  to  the  deanery  of  Peterbo- 
rough, vice  the  reverend  Dr.  Charles 
Tarrant,  deceased. 

The  honourable  Spencer  Percival 
to  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  irons, 
and  surveyor  of  melting  houses,  in 
the  tower  of  London,,  vice  George 
Selwyn,  esq.  deceased. 


W.  Dunkin,  esq.  lately  ap- 
pointed otie  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Bengal  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset  to 
be  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamb^ 
to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

April.  Right  honourable  Thomas 
Harley  to  be  lieutenant  and  custps 
rotulorum  of  Radnorshire,  vice  his 
late  brother,  the  ear]  of  Oxfordt 
deceased. 

The  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  Ste- 
phen Lushington,  of  South-hill 
park,  in  Berks,  esq.  chairman  of 
the  East-India  company,  and  Ihe 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  lawfully  • 
begotten. 

Right  honourable  Thomas  Ord 
to  be  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  vice  the  duke  of  Boltonj 
resigned* 

Major  General  O'Hara  to  the 
command  of  the  74th  regiment  of 
foot,  vice  sir  Archibald  Campbell^ 
deceased. 

Bame  Barne,  esq.  to  be  a  com- 
missioner of  taxes,  vice  Daniel  Bull 
esq.  deceased. 

Right  honourable  George  vis- 
count Parker  to  be  comptroller  of 
his  majesty's  household,  and  one  of 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

Major-general  David  Dundas  to 
be  colonel  of  the  22nd  regiment  of 
foot. 

May.  The  right  honourable 
lord  Grenville,  the  right  honour* 
able  William  Pitt,  the  right  ho- 
nourable Henry  Dundas,  the  right 
honourable  lord  Frederick  Camp- 
bell, his  grace  James  duke  of 
Montrose,  and  the  right  honourdlile 
Thomas  Steele,  to  be  his  majesty's 
commissioners  for.  the  afiairs  of 
Indian 

JuQe 
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Juae.  The  right  honourable  Hen- 
r  J  Dundas  to  be  one  of  hismajest/s 
principal  aecretariea  of  state,  rice 
the  duke  of  Leeds  resigned. 

The  right  reverend fitther  in  God, 
Dt.  Shnte  Barrington,  bishop  of 
^Salisbury,  to  be  bishop  of  Durham, 
vice  Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  de- 
ceased. 

The  right  honourable  sir  WilKam 
Hamilton.  K.  B.  to  be  one  of  his 
majesty's  most  honourable  prtty- 
cbuncil. 

The  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
foUoiring  gentlemen,  and  the  re* 
spective  heirs  male  of  their  bodies 
lawfully  begotten,  viz. 

Walter  James  James,  of  Langfcy- 
hall,  hi  Berks,  esq« 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  Wilfiam 
Erekine,  knight. 

Henry  Martin,,  esq.  comptroller 
of  his  majesty's  navy, 

C.  W.  Boughton  Rouse,  of  Ronse 
Lench,in  Worcestershire,  esq. 

Christopher  Hawkins,  of  Trewt- 
then,  in  Cornwall,  esq. 

John  Call,  of  Whiteford,  in  Corn- 
wall, esq. 

George  Jackson,  of  Hartham- 
house,  in  Wilts,  esq.  ajindge-advo- 
eate  of  his  menestys  fleet. 

Ralph  Woodford,  esq.  late  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Denmark. 

Charlto  Pole  of  Wohrerton,  in 
Hants,  esq. 

Robert  Howell  Vaughao,  of  N8xx>- 
aau',  in  Merionethshire,  esq. 

ReverendCharles  Rich  Hate  Bo»- 
tock),  of  Rose^ball,  Suffolk,  LL.D*. 

Charles  Grave  Hudson,  of  Wan- 
lip,  in  Leicestershire,  esq. 

George  Ivisos  Tapps,  of  Hinton: 
Admiral,  Hants,  esq. 

George  Chad,  ofThursfbrd,  in 
Norfblk,  esq.  and 

Bemey  Brograve,  of  Worstead- 
house,  in  Norfolk,  esq. 


Sir  James  Peachy,  bart*  to  be 
master  of  the  robes  to  Ms  OMJei^, 
vice  the  earl  of  Cardigan. 

The  honourable vicMdmirriBo^ 
bert  Digby,  to  be  groom- of  Ma  ma- 
jesty's i^-chamber. 

John  earl  of  Chatham,  Chiriai 
Creorge  lord  Arden,  Samiiel  lord 
Hood,  honourable  John  Thmam 
Townshend,  Akn  Gasdner,  JUm 
Smyth,  and  ChaHes  Small  P^%iii^ 
esors.  to  be  lords  of  the  admMKf. 

The  cBgnity  of  a  marqnif  df  w^ 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Ae  r^^hob 
nourable  Arthur  earf  of  Doaeg^hbr 
the  name,  style,  and  title  ofnauMk 
of  Donegal;  also  to  the  rigWM^ 
nourable  Charles  earl  of  Droriieda 
by  the  name,  style,  and  Mfl  af 
marquis  of  Drogheda* 

James  AHan  Park,  esq*  of  lin- 
coln's-mn,  barrister  at  hMfy  iD» 
pointed  (by  the  chanerilor  of  m 
majesty's  duchy  of  Lanca8ter)vits^ 
d^ancellor  of  the  county  palaAe  of 
Lancaster,  vice  Swinnettoiry  ds^ 
ceased* 

Thomas  Lord  WeHe^  eraaled 
viscount  Northland,  ofDwi^ttnoD, 
m  the  county  of  Tyrone; « 

Arthur  lord  Harberton,  ettMi 
vurconnt  Harberton,  of  Cafbaiy»ui 
the  county  of  Kildare. 

Robert  Boy d,e8q.appmitd3  tfftif* 
lice  of  the  court  of  kmgfab«ncnrn| 
Ireland,  vrce  Brad^treet^  dfeceaaedli 

July.  Lord  Hervejr,  envoy  ex^ 
traordinary  at  Florence,  10  be  ni- 
njster  plenipotentiary  at  tlimt  conrC. 

Dr.  John  Douglas, bishop  of  ISiri 
lisle,  translated  to  the  see-of  Slriis- 
bury. 

Major-genend  Alured  Glaria-  ti^ 
be  colonel  of  the  60th  regiORBaCrf 
ibot. 

Joseph  Hewitt,  esq.  to  beajatM 
of  the  court  of  kingV-benett  nrfivf ; 
liaad. 
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George  ellrl  of  Morton  created 
baton  Douglas,  of  Lochleven,  in 
the  county  of  Kinros&r, 

August.  William  Woodley,  esq. 
to  be  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Chartbbee  islands. 

The  reverend  Edward  Venables 
Vernon,  LL.D.  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle. 

Dr.  James  Cornwallis^  bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  to  the 
deanery  ot  Windsor  and  Wolver- 
bAmptoti,  and  registry  of  the  knights 
of  the  tUost  noble  order  of  the  gar- 
fef  thereunto  annexed,  vice  Dr. 
Jdlrii  Douglas.  • 

October.  The  right  honourable 
the  visdounte^s  Sydney  to  be  one  of 
(belardiesof  the  bed-chamber  to  her 
fttajesty,  vice  the  dowager  countesi^ 
of  Effingham,  deceased. 

Lieutenant-general  Smith  to  be 
li^wtenant-general  of  marines,  vice 
lietltenant-general  Mackenzie. 

November.  Morton  Eden^  esq. 
fo  be  his  majesty's  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Honourable  William  Eliot  to  be 
his  majesty's  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Charles  Mace,  esq.  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's agent  and  consul-general  at 
Algiers. 

Hugh  Elliot,  esq.  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Dresden. 

David  Gray,  esq.  to  be  hisi  tna- 
jesty's  secretary  of  legation  to  the 
court  of  Dresden. 

Francis  James  Jackson,  esq.  to 
be  his  majesty's  secretary  of  em- 
bassy at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

Reverend  Robert  DarleyWaddi* 
love  to  the  deanery  of  Rippon, 
Yorkshire ;  vice  the  reverend  Fran- 
cis Wanley,  D.D.  deceased. 


ThomasStepnej^esq.  to  be  groom 
of  the  bed-chamber;  and  the  ho- 
nourable lieutenant-colonel  Charles 
Monson  to  be  equerry  to  the  duke^ 
of  York. 

Right  honourable  lady  Ann  Fitz« 
roy^  and  the  right  honourable  lady 
Elizabeth  Spencer,  to  be  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  her  royal  high- 
ness the  duchess  of  York. 

William  Lindsay,  esq.  to  be  re- 
sident at  Venice,  vice  sir  Francis 
Vincent,  hart,  deceased. 

December.  George  Manin  Leake 
esq^  to  be  Chester  herald  of  tfrihs» 
vice  John  Mai'tin  Leake^  esq.  iie- 
signed. 

Jacob  earl  of  Radnor  to  be  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Berks. 

Honourable  Arthur  raget  CO  be 
his  majesty's  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  court  of  Petersburg. 

Daniel  Hailes,  esq.  to  be  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Co- 
penhagen. 

William  Gardiner,  esq.  to  be  mi- 
nister'plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Warsaw. 

Colonel  Samuel  Hulse  appointed 
treasurer;  J.  Kemyss  Tynte,  esq, 
master  and  comptroller  of  thehouse- 
hold;  colonel  Charles  Leigh,  groom 
of  the  bed-chamber;  the  honourable 
major  GeorgeHanger,  equerry ;  and 
major  J,  Doyle,  secretary  to  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 

Captain  J.  W.  Payne,  of  the  roy- 
al navy,  to  be  auditor  and  secretary 
oif  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 

Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  and  master  of  Queen's  Col« 
legCr  Cambridge,  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Greti- 
vilie  to  the  offices  of  ranger  and 
keeper  of  St.  James*s-park,  and  of 
Hyde-park,  vice  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
d^ceAsed. 

John 
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John  King,  esq.  to  be  under-se- 
cretary  of  state. 

Captain  Thomas  Seabright  to  be 
gentleman  usher  of  the  privy-cham- 
ber in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

G.  A.  Pechell,  esq.  to  be  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  customs,  vice 
Bamber  Gascoigne,  esq.  deceased. 


DEATHS  for  the  Year  1791. 

January.  In  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  after  a  fortnight's 
illness,  lady  Young,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Young,  bart.  M.P. 

At  Badside-house,  in  the  county 
of  Dumbarton,  lady  Helen  Colqu- 
boun,  late  wife  of  sir  James  Colqu- 
houn,  and  aunt  to  the  late  coun- 
tess of  Sutherland. 

At  Althorpe,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  honourable  Mr. 
Spencer,  second  son  of  earl  Spen* 
cer. 

Reverend  George  Carleton,  of 
Bartholomew-lane,  cousin  to  lord 
Dorchester. 

Suddenly,  at  his  lordship's  house 
in  Curzon-street,  May-fair,  Mary 
countess  Verney,  the  lady  of  Ralph 
earl  Verney,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  Henry  Herring,  esq. 
of  London  and  Egham,  merchant 
and  bank-director,  and  aunt  to  sir 
Robert  Clayton,  bart.  She  was 
born  February  4<,  1716,  and  mar- 
ried  to  his  lordt$hip  September  II, 
1710. 

George  Augustus  Selwyn,  esq. 
M.P. 

At  Grittleton,  in  Wiltshire,  rear- 
admiral  John  Houlton. 

In  Grosvenor-square,  after  a  few 
days  illness,  Lucy  Knightly,  esq. 
of  Fawesly,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, which  county  he  repre- 


sented in  parliament  many  years* 
He  married  the  daughter  of  air 
James  Dashwood,  bart.  and  uster 
to  sir  Henry  Dashwood,  bart.  the 
duchess  of  Manchester,  and  the 
countess  of  Galloway.  Djin^  with- 
out issue*  his  estate,  which  la  very 
considerable,  and  has  been  in  the 
family  for  many  centuries,  dcYolves 
to  his  next  brother,  Valentine 
Knighdey,  esq. 

At  Dover,  the  right  honoorahk 
James  Cunningham,  earl  of  Glan- 
cairn,  baron  Kilmaurs  in  ScothuML 

February.  In  Park-lane,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  in  the  5Mth 
year  of  uer  ace,  the  lady  of  sir 
Charles  Ross,  bart.  M.P.  to  whom 
she  was  married  about  three  yean 
since.  She  was  countess  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  general  Jaines 
Count  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  who  died 
at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany,  in  Febroaiyy 
1790. 

Lady  Mary  St.  John,  lad^  of  the 
honourable  major  Frederick  St. 
John. 

At  Brompton,  Erskine  DonffiiSp 
M.D.  brother  to  the  late  sir  John 
Douglas,  bart.  of  Kilhead,  and 
great  nephew  of  William  first  duke 
of  Queensberry. 

The  honourable  Miss  Leslie^ 
daughter  of  lord  Balgonie. 

At  Twickenham,  lady  Mary  Sa- 
vile,  wife  of  Dr.  Morton,  principal' 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
mother  of  the  late  sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  bart  and  the  present  countess 
of  Scarborough,  and  daughter  of 
John  Pratt,  esq.  married  1722,  to 
sir  George  Savile,  bart.  who  died 
in  1743,  by  whom  she  had  also 
two  daughters. 

The  countess  dowager  of  Tan* 
kerville,  mother  of  the  present  earl. 
She  was  daughter  of  sir  John  Ash- 
ley, 
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ley,  bart.  of  Pateshall,  Stafford- 
shire. 

At  Whalsey,  lady  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  John  Bruce  Stewart, 
esq.  of  Simbester,  and  widow  of 
sir  John  Bruce  Mitchell,  bart.  of 
Westshore, 

Suddenly,  at  her  return  from 
paying  morning-visits,  to  receive  a 
select  party  of  friends  at  dinner, 
in  her  33rd  year,  the  widow  of  the 
late  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  It  is  sup- 
posed a  blood  vessel  burst  in  her 
head,  as  she  comj^ained  of  an. un- 
common sensation  there  two  days 
before.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pybus,  banker,  and  neice 
to  Mrs.  Blackburne,  of  Bush-hill. 

March.  In  Bruton-street,  lady 
Mary  Palk,  wife  of  Laurence  Palk, 
esq.  member  of  parliament  for 
Ashburton,  in  the  county  of  De* 
von.' 

At  Hampton,  Middlesex,  in  his 
85th  year,  sir  Robert  Carr,  baro* 
net. 

At  his  seat  at  Went  worth-castle, 
in  the  county  of  York,  the  right  hon* 
ourable  William  Wentworth,  earl 
of  Strafford,  viscount  Wentworth, 
of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  baron 
of  Stainborough,  baron  Raby, New- 
march,  and  O  versley ,  and  a  baronet. 
He  was  born  in  November,  1712; 
was  lineally  descended  from  the 
younger  brother  (sir  William)  of 
Thomas  the  celebrated  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, beheaded  in  IG^l ;  in  whose 
son  all  the  titles  failed,  except  the 
barony  of  Raby,  but  were  revived 
in  Thomas  eldest  son  of  sir  Williarajt 
1711  (10  Anne),  who  died  1739, 
leaving  issue  the  late  earl,  who  mar- 
ried, April  28, 1741,  Anne,  second 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Camp- 
bell, late  duke  of  Argyle,  who  died 
February  7th,  1785,  but  had  no 
issue.  His  lordship  dying  without 
issue,  the  titles  of  eai  i  of  Strafford 


and  viscount  Wentworth,  as  well 
as  the  barony  of  Raby,  devolve  to 
his  nephew,  Frederick  Thomas 
Wentworth. 

At  Paris,  in  his  49th  year,  right 
honourable  lord  Spencer  Hamilton, 
uncle  to  the  present  duke  of  Ha- 
milton, and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince, 
of  Wales. 

Lady  Barclay,  relict  of  the  late 
sir  William,  and  mother  of  the 
present  sir  James  Barclay,  bart. 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.    ^  , 

At  her  house  at  Finchley,  in  a, 
very  advanced  age,  lady  Mary. 
Harris,  relict  of  sir  Thomas  Har-. 
ris,  knight.  She  was  the  youngest, 
of  the  two  daughters  and  coheir- 
esses of  sir  Thomas  Hare,  of  Stow 
Bardolph,  Norfolk,  knight,  who 
died  in  1759. 

At  Exeter,  aged  seven,  the  son, 
of  lord  St.  Joim, 

At  Bath,  Edward  Buller,  esq.  of 
Port  Looe,  Cornwall,  brother  to 
judge  Buller. 

On  the  South  Parade,  Bath,  the 
lady  of  sir  ^yilliam  Wheler,  bart. 
of  Leamington-Hastang,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  daughter, 
and  heiress  of  the  late  Giles  Knight*, 
ley,  esq.  of  Woodford,  in  the  coun-, 
ty  of  Northampton. 

At  Hampton-court,  Anne  coun-, 
tess  dowager  Ferrers  (relict  of 
Washington  earl  of  Ferrers,  vice  ad- 
miral of  the  blue)  and  aunt  to  Ro- 
bert the  present  earl  of  Ferrers,  to. 
whom  a  considerable  johnture  de- 
volves by  her  death.  Her  ladyship 
has  been  a  widow  since  October 
Ist,  1778,  when  her  lord  died 
at  Chartley-castle,  and  was  buried, 
at  Staunton-Harold.  Dying  with-- 
out  issue,  he  was  succeeded  <by  his 
brother  Robert ;  and  he,  in  1787^ 
by  the  present  earl,  his  aon  and 
naniesake. 

At 
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At  bis  house  in  Curzon-street, 
May 'fair,  aged  78,  Ralph  earl  Ver- 
ney  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  representatives  for  the  county 
of  Buckingham.  His  coantess  died 
January  ^.  Sir  John  Verney,  ba- 
ronet, of  a  very  ancient  family  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  in  1703  was 
treated,  by  queen  Anne,  baron 
Belturbet  and  viscount  Fermanagh 
in  Ireland.  He  had  oneson,  Ralph 
(who succeeded  him  in  1717)».and 
three  daughters,  one  of  which  mar- 
ried sir  Thomas  Cave,  of  Stanford* 
hall,  baronet;  another  married  col. 
John  Lovett.  This  Ralph  was 
created  earl  Verney  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  in  174S,  and  died  in 
1752.  He  had  two  sons :  1.  John, 
who  on  July  2,  17S6,  married 
Miss  Nichols.  He  died  in  June 
following,  his  wife  being  then  with 
dhild  of  a  daughter,  who  is  now 
living.  2.  Ralph,  who  on  Septem- 
berll,  1740,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Herring,  esq.  of 
Mincine-lane,  December  9,  1741, 
Richard  Calvert,  esq.  brother  to 
alderman  Calvert,  married  Mrs. 
Verney,  the  widow  of  John  Ver- 
ney.  She  died  about  two  years 
ago.— The  last  earl  had  no  issue, 
tfo  that  the  titles  are  extinct. 

At  his  house  in  Upper  Grosve- 
iior-street,  sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
K.B.  late  governor  and  commander 
iti  chief  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  colonel  of  the  74th  regiment 
6f  foot,  a  major-general  of  his  ma- 
jesty'^s  forces,  and  representative 
in  parliamoDt  for  Stirling,  &C.  in 
Sebtland. 

April:  In  child-bed,  Henrietta, 
viscountess  St.  Asaph,  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Bath. 

In  Queen-Anne-street,  in  her 
78th  year,  lady  Charlotte  Rich, 
only  ^Jmighter  of  the  late  earl  and 
countess  of  Warwick  and  Holland. 


At  his  seat  at  Wallhampton,  near' 
Lymington,  Hants,  in  his  65th 
year,  sir  Harry  Burrard,  baronet. 

At  his  seat  in  Scotland,  wher6 
he  had  been  indisposed  some  time, 
John  viscount  Arbuthnot.  He  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  an 
infont,  only  four  years  of  age* 

At  Florence,  m  a  decline,  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Beckford,  relict 
of  Peter  Beckford,  esq.  and  daugh- 
ter of  lord  Rivers. 

At  Aspley,  in  Bedfordshire,  Ar^ 
thur  Owen,  esq.  uncle  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Owen,  baronet. 

May.  Sir  William  Parson^,  ba- 
ronet, M.P.  for  KingVcoonty,  Ire^ 
land. 

At  his  seat  at  Booterstowo,  neiir 
Dublin,  sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  ba- 
ronet, one  of  the  justiceif  of  the 
court  of  king's-bench  in  Ireland. 

In  Cavendish-square,  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  baronet,  of  Ramsbary* 
manor,  Wilts. 

Lady  Dryden,  relict  of  sir  John 
Dryden,  baronet. 

At  Aberdoor-hou^,In  Scotfoi^d, 
lieutenant-general  Robert  WlltsMr. 

At  her  house,  the  corner  of  Pferk- 
lane,  after  a  long  and  paiikfol  ilJ« 
ness,  Henrietta,  dowager'^coanteilv 
Grosvenor. 

At  his  house  at  Brompton-grote» 
Middlesex,  in  his  90vti  yeair,  §k 
John  Mylne,  baronet,  of  BttntOH^ 
in  North  Britain,  captain  of  C<^Wel 
castle,  in  the  isle  of  Wight. (in 
which  he  is  succeeded  by  colonel 
Drouly,  of  the  fii%t  regimdnt.bf 
guards),  captain  of  intalida  inr  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  and  one  of  th^ 
oldest  officers  in  his  majesty's  ner- 
vice. 

At  his  seat  at  Calder-castld,  itf 
Scotland,  the  honourable  John  SaAr 
dilands,  uncle  to  lord  Torphiefaeir. 

At  his  house  in  Poitland-plaee; 
hi  hts  59th  year,  the  right  revereflJ 

Thomas 
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Thomas  Thurtair,  D.  D.  bishop  of 
Durham. 

At  Fortrose,  tlird  lady  of  sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  baronet^  of 
Cod,  to  nrhom  be  hard  been  mar- 
ried 60  years. 

In  her  8 1st  year,  lady  Carpenter, 
widow  <rf  George  lord  Carpenter, 
grand  mother  of  the  present  earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  and  mother  of  the 
countess  of  Egremont. 

At  Roehamptori,  sir  Gerard  Van- 
neck,  baroirety  of  Hevinghaun-hally 
Suffolk. 

'  At  Dublin,  in  her  Hth  year,  la- 
dy Bmma  Elizabeth  Proby,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Carysfort. 

At  Heaton,  lady  Egerton,  relict 
of  sir  Thomas  Egerton,  baronet, 
and  mother  of  lord  Grey  deWHton. 

At  Logicalmond-hotise,  in  Scot- 
landy  lady  Catherine  Drammond. 

At  hfs  seat  at  Shavington,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  John  Needham, 
tenth  viscount  Kilknory. 

June.  At  Tenby,  in  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  after  a  long  illness,  John 
Knox,  esq.  of  Warrmgsford,  in  Che 
cocrnty  of  Dowii,  in  Ireland,  only 
brother  of  lord  Welles. 

Selina  countess  dowager  of  Huh- 
tingdon* 

Latefy,  at  Yeverdiaiti,  in  Swit^er- 
lantf ,  lieutenant  genergd*  sir  Frede- 
rick Haldimand,  K.  B.  colonel'  of 
a  battalion  of  the  60th,  or  royal 
American  regnnenf,  aitdf  late  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Canada. 

At  h»  lod^ngs  in  Hampstead, 
sir  Paitd  Murray,  barottet. 

At  HaUovr-^park,  in  the  coiMity 
of  Worcester,  iri  an  advanced  age, 
lady  Mary  Douglas,  baronesisr 
Morntpgton,  wife  of  WilHatn  Wea- 
ver, esq.  and  daughter  of  George* 
iburth  lord  Mornipgt^n, 

At  Stabb8,itf  Scotland,  sir  Fran- 
cis Ellroty  baronet* 


Afier  a  very  sdort  ii]ti€8S,'^r 
Lionel  Lyde>  baronet,  of  Bedford*' 
square,  and  of  Ayot  St.  Latrr^ncey 
Herts. 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  reiict  erf 
}ord  Anne  Hamilton,  son  of  James, 
fourth  dake  of  HamrRon. 

Anne  countess  doi/vager  of  He- 
berdeen. 

At  Pangbourn,  sir  Edward  Manly 
Prycte,  baronet. 

July.  At  Rameceau,  near  Ca« 
Tais;  after  a  tedious  ilhiess,  thehd^ 
of  sir  Thomas  Champneys,  barotiet, 
of  Ordiardleg'-hoase,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Somerset.  . 

At  his  father'^s  seat,  in  Scotland, 
>ord  Downe,  ekiist  son  and  heir  <rf 
tbe  ear)  bf  Moray. 

At  Antrim-house^  in*  Merridtt- 
square»  Dublin,  the   most  noble 
Randall  William  M'DonneB,  nia^- 
quis,  earl,  dnd  baron  Antrim,  vb- 
cout  Dunluce,  one  of  his  majest/is 
mosrtl  honourable  privy  cmincil^  ^o- 
^ernor  of  the  county  of  Antnm, 
knight  of  the  bdth,  a  baronet,  and 
^and  master  of  airtfent  malomrin 
England.  He  wasr  bom  Nov^mbei' 
4,  1749;   succeeded  hitf  fatber, 
October  13,  1T75;  married,  July 
5, 1774,  Letitia  Trevor,  daughtet 
of  Harvey  lord  viscount  Mount- 
morres,  relict  of  the  honouittble 
Arthur  Trevor,  son  of  Arthur  lord 
viscount  Dungannon:  by  whoin  he 
has  left  issue  Anne  Catberine,  and 
Letitia  Mary,  both  born  August 
11,  n7Sy  on  irhoni  the  earldom 
stnd  vtgccmnty  are  entailed  by  pa- 
tent. May  2, 1 785.  His  lordship  Was 
created  a  marquis  in  August  1789. 
In  Derbyshire,  in  his  4Srd  year, 
sir  WHKam  Fit^herbert,  of  Tissiog- 
fon*-halI,  m  that  county,,  baronet, 
oneof  his^  majesty's  jn^ices  of  tbe 
peace  for  the  said  county,  arid  tt- 
corder  of  the  borongh  of  Derby ;  . 


in 
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in  which  office  he  is  succeeded  by 
John  Balguy,  esq.  of  Duffield.  He 
was  the  eldest  brother  of  lord  St. 
Helen's,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  baron  Per- 
ryn. 

At  Hamburgh,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  in  her  69th  year,  her  serene 
highness  the  duchess-dowager  of 
Mecklenbourg  Schwerin. 

August.  At  Valenciennes,  John 
ByroD,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
honourable  admiral  Byron,  born 
February  7,  1756.  He  married 
lady  Conyers,  after  her  divorce  from 
the  present  duke  of  Leeds,  1779* 
At  his  house  in  Sloane-street, 
Benjamin  Jennings,  esq.  husband 
to  the  viscountess  dowager  Dudley 
and  Ward. 

At  his  seat  at  Dean's-court, 
Wimbourne,  aged  28,  sir  William 
Thomas  Hanham,  baronet.  The 
title  and  estate  devolve  to  his  uncle, 
the  reverend  James  Hanham,  of 
the  close,  Salisbury,  rector  of  Win- 
terborn  Zelston,  Dorset. 

At  Great  Marlow,  in  Ireland, 
the  right  honourable  dowager  ba- 
roness iVlassey. 

At  Wanstead,  Essex,  Mrs.  Tliur* 
low,  widow  of  the  late  bishop  of 
Durham. 

In  Kennington-lane,  Vauxhall, 
the  honourable  Isabella  Scott,  wi- 
dow  of  the  honourable  John  Scott, 
only  brother  to  the  earl  of  De- 
loraine. 

Sir  Francis  Vincent,  baronet,  re- 
sident for  the  court  of  London  at 
Venice. 

September.  Sir  Brook  Bridges, 
baronet. 

Sir  George  Cayley,  baronet. 
Humphry  Stevens,  esq.  major- 
general   in   the  army,  and  lieute- 
nant-colonel of  the  3rd  regiment 
of  foot  guards. 


Catherine  marchioness  of  Aber-' 
com,  at  Bentley  Priory,  Staumore, 
She  was  daughter  of  sir  Joseph 
Copley. 

At  Woodbury-hill,  near  Gamh'n- 
gay,  in  Cambri^eshire,  the  honour ^ 
able  George  Lane  Parker»  brother 
to  the  earfof  Macclesfield,  lieute- 
nanl-general  in  the  army,  and  co- 
lonel of  the  12th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. 

At  Dunsany-castle,  in  Ireland, 
the  lady  of  lord  Dunsany* 
Sir  I*rancis  Gerrard,  baronet« 
The  right  honourable  lady  Eliiii- 
beth  Hay,  sister  to  the  late  and  ftimt 
to  the  present  earl  of  Kinnoul* 

At  his  seat  of  GnoU-castle,  inOIi- 
roorganshire,  sir  Herbert  Mack- 
worth,  baronet,  F.  R.  3.  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  marine  so- 
ciety, colonel  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire militia,  and  member  in  the 
last  parliament  for  Cardiff,  at  was 
his  father  (who  died  August  90^ 
1765)  in  1739.  He  was  created  a 
baronet,  August  24, 1776. 

October.  At  Tonnantine-house» 
in  Scotland,  lord.  Haddo.  The  un- 
fortunate accident  which  occasion- 
ed his  death  is  very  singular.  After 
handing  lady  Haddo  and  her  siater 
into  her  post-chaise, to  goto  attend 
the  Aberdeen  races,  which  cpm- 
menced  next  day,  his  lordship  had 
just  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  lean-i 
mg  forward,  the  animal  struck  him 
a  violent  blow  with  his  head  on  tho 
chest,  which  stunned  him  so  much 
that  he  fell.  His  groom  immedi-. 
ately  ran  to  his  assistance,  and. in  a 
few  minutes,  he  was  so  &rrecdvered. 
as  to  be  able  again  to  mount  his 
horse  with  apparent  ease ;  but  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  a  few  yards, 
the  servant  perceived  him  to  be 
seized  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground  motionless. 

The 
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The  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  Is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death. 

At  Niagara,  in  Canada,  sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine,  baronet,  of  Cambo. 

At  Dunlop,in  Scotland,  the  dow- 
ager lady  Wallace,  relict  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace,  baronet. 

At  his  house  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Westminster,in  his  80th  year, 
lieutenaot-general  John  M'Kenzie, 
colonel-commandant  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  marine  forces.  He 
commanded  the  marines  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Belleisle,  in  1761,  where 
that  corps  gained  immortal  honour 
by  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 
The  general  (then  a  lieutenant-co- 
lonel) was  severely  wounded  there. 

At  her  house  in  town,  by  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  the  dowager-countess  of 
Glasgow.  Her  ladyship  was  the 
daughter  of  George  lord  Ross,  and 
was  married  to  the  late  earl  in 
1775. 

At  Chelsea  college,  Elizabeth 
countess  dowager  of  Effingham, 
daughter  of  Peter  Beckford,  esq. 
of  Jamaica.  She  married,  1.  Tho- 
mas second  earl  of  Effingham ;  and 
after  his  death,  1763. 2.  Sir  George 
Howard,  K.  B.  She  was  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
her  majesty. 

At  his  seat  at  Firle,  near  Lewes, 
in  Sussex,  afler  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  the  right  honourable  Wil- 
liam Hall  Gage,  viscount  Gage  of 
jCastle-Island  in  Ireland,  and  baron 
Gage  of  Firle  in  England ;  pay- 
master, 1780,  of  his  majesty's  pen- 
sions, and  F.  R.  S.  K.  B.  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  cinque- 
ports  of  Seaford>  1744  and  17S4. 
His  lordship  married,  February  3, 
1757,  Miss  Gideon,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sampson  Gideon,  esq.  and 
sister  of  the  present  lord  Eardley, 


who  died  in  17839  and  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue. 

At  Sunniside,  in  Scotland,  rear- 
admiral  Inelis. 

At  Edinburgh,  sir  Robert  Dal- 
zell,  baronet,  of  Bruns. 

On  board  his  majesty's  ship 
Diana,  in  her  passage  from  Jamaica 
to  New  York,  whither  her  ladyship 
was  going  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  Catherine  countess  of  Ef- 
fingham, wife  of  the  earl  of  Effing- 
ham, governorof  Jamaica,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  October,  1765. 
She  was  daughter  of  Metcalfe  Proc- 
ter, esq.  of  Thorpe,  near  Wake- 
field, in  the  county  of  York,  by 
his  first  wife,  Martha,  sister  of  the 
late  John  Disney,  esq.  of  "Lincoln, 
and  was  born  September  17, 1746. 
Previous  to  her  ladyship's  deatb, 
she  expressed  a  wish,  that  when  dead 
her  body  might  be  opened,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  liver 
found  closely  adhering  to  the  right 
side;  in  which  situation  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  some  time. 

At  his  house  at  Snaresbrook,  Ep- 
ping-forest,  rear  admiral  John  Har- 
rison,' who  was  first  captain  under 
sir  George  Pococke,  in  ^1  the  en- 
gagements with  the  French  admi- 
ral Monsieur  d'Ach6,  and  at  the 
taking  of  the  Havannah. 

At  the  Hoo,  near  Welwyn, 
Herts,  lady  Geornana  Beauelerk, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's. 

The  honourable  Tliomas  Henry 
Coventry,  youngest  son  of  lord 
Deerhurst. 

At  Chester-le-street,  sir  Black- 
ston  Conyers,  baronet,  late  collec- 
tor of  the  customs  at  the  port  of 
Newcastle,  and  captain  m  the 
marines,  1757*  He  was  of  a  very 
antient  family^  seated  at  .Houghton 
Comeis,  and  Sockburn,ini  the  coun- 
ty of  Durham,  soon  after' the  Con- 
quest, 
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quest.  John  yrai  first  created  a 
baron  by  Charles  L;  and  from  him 
was  linc«lly  descended  the  late  ba- 
ronety  whose  father,  sir  Ralph, 
married  Jaae,  only  daughter  of 
Ralph  Blackstoo,  esa. 

In  Switzerland,  the  right  boo. 
William  lord  CraTon,  lord-lien^ 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Berks* 

At  Doxmybrook,  near  Dublin, 
the  right  honourable  William  lord 
Chetwyod. 

At  his  house  of  Barras,  in  Scot- 
land, sir  William  Ogilvie,  baronet. 

November.  Bamber  Gascoigne, 
esq.  receiver-general  of  the  cus- 
toms. 

On  her  journey  to  Southampton, 
from  which  place  she  was  to  em^ 
bark  for  the  south  of  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  her  health,  Miss 
Percy,  daughter  of  Che  late  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  half««ister 
to  the  present  duke,  and  to  the 
eari  of  Beverley. 

At  his  house  in  Lower  Grosve- 
nor-street,  lieutenant-general  Fran- 
cis Smith,  colonel  of  the  11th  re- 
giment of  foot. 

At  her  house  in  Epping-forest, 
Mrs.  Harrison,  relict  of  the  late 
rear-admiral  Harrison. 

At  his  house  in  Queen* Anne- 
street,  Westminster,  sir  Thomas 
Bumbold,  baronet- 
Miss  Jenkinsout  sister  to  lord 
Hawkesbury. 

At  Albyns,  Essex,  the  lady  of 
lieutenant-general  sir  Robert  Boyd, 
K.  B.  governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Sir  William  Fagg,  baronet. 

At  Jamaica,  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Effingham,  lord  Howard, 
governor  general  of  that  island,and 
a  colonel  in  the  army.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health ;  and  it  was  partly 
in  tlie  hope  of  amendment  from 


the  climate,  that  lie  aoiirited  Cbr 
appointment  to  the  govenunent  off 
Jamaica. 

At  bis  seat  at  Aldeohaa^  Bear 
Bridgnorth,  in  the  county  of  Saiopi 
in  his  SOth  year,  sir  Bidwrd  Adon, 
baronet,  fourth  baronet  of  tfaefiHii- 
ly.  He  was  sbtfiff  of  Sabi^  in 
1751,  and  married,  17M,  IMy 
Anne  Grey,  daughter  of  l|ie  ean 
of  Stamford. 

The  right  honourdble  lard  Qm^ 
wynd. 

In  Clarges-street,  the  lady  €if  sir 
WilUfljn  Wake,  baronet*  after  be* 
ing  safely  delivered  of  a  aoa  and 
heir  the  preceding  day»  Her  death 
was  occasioned  by  an  incqiaUe 
disorder  in  her  stomach,  aappeaej 
of  long  duration. 

The  reverend  John  Shidej  Fer^ 
mor,  brother-in-law  to  ]oid  ni^ 
count  Conjrngham. 

At  his  seat  at  Hoddesdoa,  Hart^ 
sir  John  Baptist  Hicks,  baraoel^.^ 
Beverston,  in  the  county  of  Gkio- 
cester.  He  is  succeeded  in  title  bj 
Howe  Hid»,  esq.  of  Whitcearfift 
park,  in  the  county  of  Gloooflattr. 

At  Bath,  sir  Henry  Geoffa  H^ 
vensworth  Liddell.  of  PurlMW» 
baronet. 

Wiliam  Duttoa  Napperf  isq. 
brother  to  the  right  hopavnbb 
lord  Sbirebom. 

December.     At  Granlhaa^  in 
Lincolnshire,   in  hia  70tb    yi 
Francis  Cockayne  Custp  esq» 
her  of  parliament. 

Aged  86,  Evan  Lloyd  VauriMDy 
w{.  of  Cors  vgedhl,  mmnber  at  par* 
liament  in  tne  two  last  and  piaaant 
sessions  for  Merionethshire  Noftb 
Wales. 

Of  a  long  illness,  Georga  thid 
earl  of  Orford,  vkcount  aoid  biROli 
Walpole,  baron  of  Houghton,  aftd 
(4rom  the  death  ofhis  mother  in 
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)  baron  ClipM^g  and  $«t.  He 
grandson  of  the  first  earf  of  Or- 

prime-ministeir  of  George  II* 
was  boro  April  1,  17SQ;  ai^d 
e  late  reign  enjoyed  the  places 
rd  of  the  bed  chamber,  and  of 
lieutenant  and  custos-rotulo- 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk^  tnd 
e  county  and  city  of  ]Norwich ; 
1  which  he  wa^  continued  by 
resent  majesty,  who  appoiotea 
ilso,  1763,  ranger  and  keeper 
.James's and  Hyde  parks.  Jfe 
|lsp  steward  of  the  corporation 
armouth. 

;  Buckland,  Berk^,  in  bis  90th 
,  sir  Rob.  Throckmorton,  bart* 
;  his  seat  at  Winterdyne,  in 
cestershire,  sir  Edward  Win- 
:on,  baronet. 

*  George  Richardson,  baronet, 
bingdon-street,  Westminster. 

her  88th  year,   honourable 

Martin,  sister  to  the  right 
arable  lord  Fairfax. 

Summer-bill,  in  the  county 
!^th,  in  Ireland  (the  seat  of 
usbanch,  the  right  honourable 
beth  Ormsby  Rowley,  vis- 
tess  Langford,  of  Lapgford- 
I,  9nd  baroness  of  Sumipcr- 
n  the  county  of  Meath.  Her 
hip  married  on  the  3Iji$  of 
ist,  1732,  Hercules  Lang&rd 
ey,  esq.  by  whom  she  had 
three  sons  and  four  daugfa- 

vji:.  Hercules,  member  of 
iment  for  the  county  of  An- 

Clotworthy  and  Artbur»both 
ised ;  Jane,  married  to  Tho- 
larl  of  Bective ;  Catherine^  to 
rd  Michael  lord  Longford; 
beth,  and  Maria.  She  was 
1 19  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 

by  the  titles  of  viscountess^ 
ford,  and  baroness  of  Sum- 
lill,  with  limitations  of  the 
irs  of  viscount  and  baron  to 
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ber  beirs^foafe  by  tb«  rij^lboMiuv 
able  Heccolies  Langfom  B^wlef ; 
and  ibe  is  suoceedea  in  thesr  ho- 
nours by  her  ddost  gnd  jOqIj  siftr- 
viving  tm^  Hercideiiy  bom  in 
October^  1737»  and  who  i$  yet  mf- 
married*'  She  vas  tbe  daugbtar  of 
Clotwoirthy  Upton,  esq.  jnembar  of 
parHameot  for  NewtowRi  1^5; 
and  for  the  county  of  Antrim^  from 
1703  i9  bis  death,  i725>  by  Jime, 
daughter  of  John  Ormsl^  epq, . 

At  FernoJiill,  Windfor*KMra9t»  in 
her  63rd  year,  lady  JMiwy  KnoOyv, 
relict  of  sir  Fmncw  Kaoljyf,  baroU 
net^  and  daughter  of  sir  Robwrt 
KeadaUy  Cater  of  Kemjf$\Qf^  m 
tho  county  ot  BedfiNrd.  8b9wm 
married  in  1756, 

At  Edinburgb^itberigbt  honour- 
able lady  Mary  Campbell,  relict  of 
Dou|pal  Campbell,  es^*  of  Glea- 
saddjbe. 
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SHEBIFFS^  af)99tafo<;  hi  his  Ma- 
jes$lf  in  OmncH^Jbr  the  Year  }791. 

Berkshire.  Twothy  )EIareEai!,6f 
Swallowfield-place,  esq.  ' 

BedfQr4h/iire^  f.  Pym,  ofHas^U 
hall,  esq. 

Jiucis.  Sir  B<Aart  ^atemi  ^a^'- 
vey,  of  Langly-bark,  baromet,     , 

Cumberland^  Edinu)idLam|ilngh 
Irton,  of  Irton,  esq. 

Cheshire.    Charles  UlTatkln  John 
Shakerley  of  Somerford,  esq.    . 

CamhridgeaniHuniingdon.  (QteOr 
Thornnill,  of  Diddington,  esq. 

Dwonshirer    Wi^ti»  Pal^  tk 
Marleigh,  esq. 

DatseUhire^    Joha  Cfllcraf^ .  df 
Rempston,  esq. 

Derbythire.  JohnBroadhtinrdf 
Foston,  esq. 

I^x.  Donaldeameroa,<^Gre8&> 
Ilford,  esq. 

GloucesierMre 


Cold 
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Gloucestershire.    Michael  Hicks  Wiltshire.   John  Aodreyy  of  NoN 

Beach,  of  Williamstrip,  esq.  ton,  esq. 

Hertfordshire.  Matthew  Raper,  Yor^^Airf.  Sir  George  Armytage, 

of  Ashlyns-hall,  esq.  of  Kirklees,  baronet. 

Herefordshire.  Thomas  Stallard 

Pennoyre  of  the  Moor,  esq.  SOUTH  WALES. 

Kent.   James  Drake  Brockman, 

of  Beechboroughy  esq.  Carmarthen,  George  Griffith Wil- 

Leicestershire,   John  Frewen,  of  b'am,  of  Llywynywermodd,  esq. 

)ld  Overton,  esq.  Pembroke.  W.  Wheeler  Bowen, 

Lincolnshire.    Ilobert  Mitchell  of  Laropston,  esq. 

Robinson,  of  Hanthorpe,  esq.  Cardigan.    David    Hughes   of 

Monmouthshire.  William  Harri-  Veynog,  esq. 

son,  of  Ragland,  esq.  Glamorgan,    John  Richards  of 

Northumberland.    J.  Wood,  of  Cardiff,  esq. 

Beadnell,  esq.  Brecon.  Walter  JefFrejs,  of  Bre- 

Northamptonshire.     Sir  William  con,  esq 

Wake,  of  Courteenhall,  baronet.  Radnor.  Thomas  Jonetyof  Fen- 

Xorfolk.  Sir  John  Fenn,  of  East  kerigg,  esq. 
Dereham,  Kent. 

Nottinghamshire.     George     de  NORTH  WALES. 

Ligne  Gregory,  of  Lenton,  esq.  ^ 

Oxfordshire,    J.   P.   Auriof,  of  Anglesea.     Herbert   Jones,'  of 

Woodcot,  esq.  Llynnon,  esq. 

Rutlandshire.    Thomas  Woods  Carnarvonshire.  Thomas  Lloyd, 

the  younger,  of  Brooke,  esq.  of  Hendre  Fenws,  esq. 

Shropshire.    Thomas  Pardoe,  of  Merioneth.    Griffith  Robertiy  of 

Fairtree,  esq.  Bodynllyn,  esq. 

iSomerjefj^fVe.  Abraham  Elton  of  Montgomery.    John  Mozoo  of 

Whitestanton,  esq.  Vaynor,  esoi                             '  " 

Si^02^(2sMre.  M!oretonWalhouse,  Denbighshire.    John  Jonea,  of 

of  Hatherton,  esq.  Cesncoch,  esq. 

Suffolk.  Sir  William  Rowley,  of  Flint.    G.  L.  Wardle,  of  Harti- 

Stoke,  baronet.  heathy  esq. 

County  o£  Sottthampton. 
Poole,  or  Woolverton,  esq. 


»    —     —  • 

County  of  Southampton.  Charles 

K)le,  or  Woolverton,  esq. 

Surry.  Henry  Bine,  or  Carshal-  SHERIFF  appointed  by  hu  Rqnal 

ton,  esq.  Highness  the  Prince  qfWsie^  m 

Sussex.   John  Drew,  of  Chiches-  Council^ for  the  Year  \T9l.  - 

ter,  esq.  ' 

Warwickshire.    Charles  Palmer  County  of  Comtoall.  Sir  William 

of  Ladbrboke,  esq.  Molesworthi  of  Pencarrow,  baro- 

Worcestershire.  Henry  Wakeman,  net. 

of  Clalmes,  esq.  APPENJ' 
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Petition     of  certain    considerable 
Stockholders    to  the    House    of 
Commons  against  a  Bill  for  ap* 
propriating  the  unclaimed  divi^ 
dends  25th  March,  1 79 1 . 

To  the  honourable  the  Commons 
of  Greiit  Britain,  in  parliament 
assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  sub* 
scribers  who  are  proprietors  in 
the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain, 

Humbly  sheweth, 

THAT    your    petitioners    are 
deeply  Interested  in  the  public 
funds  of  trreat  Britain. 

That  your  petitioners  have  in- 
vested their  property  in  those  funds, 
with  the  most  perfect  reliance  on 
the  faith  and  justice  of  parliament, 
and  in  full  confidence  and  persua« 
sion  that  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  would  never,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors,  make 
any  essential  alteration,  either  in 
respect  to  their  securities,  which 
consists  principally  in  funds  speci- 
fically appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  their  annuities,  or  in  respect  to 
the  mode  of  their  payment,  ex* 
pressly  stipulated  and  delineated 
m  the  several  statutes  that  fix  the 
conditions  of  the  public  loans. 
'  That  your  petitioners  have 
seen,  with  equal  concern  and  asto- 
nishment, a  bill  brought  into  par« 
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liament  by  the  right  honourable 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
the  avowed  object  of  which  Is  to 
take  back  five  hundred  thoutanil 

Sounds,  part  of  thesuitis  that  have 
een  issued  by  the  exchequer  to 
the  governor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  England,  in  pursuance  of 
many  acts  of  parliament ;  and  par* 
ticularly  of  the  consolidated  act» 
passed  in  the  28th  year  of  his  pre* 
sent  majesty,  beine  part  of  tho 
funds  appropriated  by  law  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  crctditorSf 
and  expressly  declared  not  to  be 
divertable  to  any  other  use  or  pur« 
pose  whatsoever. 

That  the  principle  of  the  said 
bill  appears  to  your  petitioners  to 
have  a  direct  tendency. to  destroy 
that  confidence  which  many  na* 
tives  and  foreigners  have  hitherto 
reposed  in  the  equity  and  justice 
of^parliament ;  to  violate  the  public 
faith  solentfnly  plighted ;  and  by 
seizing  on  private  property,  accu- 
rately described,  and  standing  ar 
such  in  the  books  of  the  bam:  of 
England,  to  excite  alarms  and  ap- 
prebensionsof  the  most  serious  and 
dangerous  nature. 

That  your  petitioners  wish  to 
be  heard  by  counsel,  if  it  shall  to>» 
pear  to  them  to  be  necessary ;  al- 
though it  Is  k  case  that  does  not 
depend  on  nice  and  intricate  sub^ 
tilty,  or  on  ^  deep  knowledge  of 

F  *e 
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the  technical  forms  of  law  ;  but  on 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  which 
ought  in  no  case  whatever  to  be  in- 
vaded. They  humbly  petition  for 
no  icore  than  a  sacred  observance 
of  national  contracts,  containing 
express  stipulations,  easily  under- 
stood, and  ratified  by  solemn  acts 
of  the  supreme  legislature. 

Under  anxious  apprehensions, 
not  more  sensibly  felt  on  their  ac- 
count, than  for  the  good  faith,  the 
public  credit,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation :  and  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  your  petitioners 
htunbly  intreat  this  honourable 
house  to  take  the  premises  into 
their  most  serious  consideration; 
and  they  pray,  that  no  alteration  in 
their  security  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  may  take  place  without 
their  consent;  and  that  the  said 
bill  may  not  pass  into  a  law. 

Extracts  of  Letters,  &c.  and  Ac- 
counts relative  to  the  Settle- 
ments in  New  South  Wales. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Governor 
Philip  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Sydney^  dated  Sydney  Cove^ 
12/A  February,  1790. 

WHEN  the  supply  lefl  Nor- 
folk island,  the  people 
were  all  very  healthy,  and  they 
had  vegetables  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance; they  get  fish  when  the 
weather  permits  the  boat  to  go 
without  the  reef,  and,  at  times,  in 
such  quantities,  that  fish  is  served 
to  the  people  in  lieu  of  salt  pro- 
visions.  They  make  their  lines 
from  the  flax  plant,  but  unfortu- 
■Qtely  we  have  not  any  person  whb 
ttnderatands  how  to  dress  it. 


Half  a  pod  of  cotton  being 
found  on  the  islands*  supposed  to 
be  brought  there  by  a  bird,  and  a 
cocoa  nut,  which  was  perfectly 
sound,  and  appeared  to  have  beep 
but  a  short  time  in  the  water,  being 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  liave  given 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  both 
these  articles  will  be  found  in  aome 
island  at  no  great  distance* 

Lord  Howe  Island  has  been  a« 
amined,  but  no  fresh  watery  or 
good  anchorage,  beine  foundi'  it 
can  be  of  no  other  advaotago  to 
this  settlement,  than  occaaioiDiilly 
supplying  a  few  turtle* 

I  had  the  honour  of  informioi 
your  lordship,  that  a  aetileneot 
was  intended  to  be  made  at  s  pfaKO 
I  named  Rose  HilU  At  the  Mad 
of  this  harbour  there  is  a  cr«ek, 
which  at  half-flood  has  water,  for 
laree  boats  to  ^o  three  miles  op; 
and  one  mile  higher  the  water  ii 
fresh,  and  the  soil  good.  A  very 
industrious  man,  whom  I  briNpghl 
from  England,  is  employed  mfe 
at  present,  and  has  under  bis  direCN 
tion  one  hundred  convicts,  wliPfMre 
employed  in  clearing  and  culthrst* 
ing  the  ground.  A  barn,  fpeumrjf 
and  other  necessary  building|r«  am 
erected,  and  twenty-seven  fuyef  in 
corn  promise  a  good  crop.'  The 
soil  is  good,  and  the  coontfy,  fo 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward,  whidl 
is  as  far  as  I  have  examinedt  lays 
well  for  cultivation;  but  even  theira» 
the  labour  of  clearing  the  gromid 
is  very  great;  and  I  havesinea  aooa 
that  can  be  cultivated  without  Cfo^ 
ting  down  the  timber,  except,soB|a 
few  particular  spots,  whicng  6oi|| 
their  situation  (layingatadisUPm 
from  either  of  the  harbottri),  eaa 
be  of  no  advantage  to  us  at  preient ; 
and  I  presume  the  meadows  nm^ 
tioned  in  Captain  Cook's"VQfSg% 
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were  seen  from  the  hish  grounds 
about  Botany  Bay,  and  from  whence 
they  appear  well  to  the  eye,  but 
when  examined,  are  found  to  be 
marshes,  the  draining  of  which 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  not 
to  be  attempted  by  the  first  set* 
tiers* 

The  captain's  guard,  which  until 
lately  did  duty  at  Rose  Hill,  is 
now  reduced  to  a  lieutenant  and 
twelve  privates,  and  intended  mere? 
ly  as  a  guard  to  the  store  which 
contains  the  provisions,  and  which 
is  in  the  redoubt,  for  I  am  now 
sensible  there  is  nothing  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  natives ;  and 
the  little  attention  which  had  been 
^esire4  of  the  officers,  more  than 
wh^t  was  immediately  garrison 
duty,  when  at  Rose  Hill,  is  now 
no  longer  required. 

At  Sydney  Cove,  all  the  offi- 
cers are  in  good  huts,  and  the  men 
in  barracks;  and  although  many 
unforeseen  difficulties  have  been 
met  with,  I  believe  there  is  not  an 
individual,  from  the  governor  to 
the  private  soldier,  whose  situation 
is  not  more  eligible  at  this  time 
than  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  it 
could  be  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years  station.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  convicts ;  and  those  who 
have  been  any  ways  industrious, 
have  vegetables  in  plenty.  The 
buildings  now  carrying  on  are  of 
brick  and  stone.  The  house  in- 
tended'for  myself  was  to  consist  of 
only  three  rooms,  but  having  a 
good  foundation,  has  been  enlarged^ 
contains  six  rooms,  and  is  so  well 
built,  that  I  presume  it  will  stand 
for  a  great  number  of  years. 
•  The  stores  have  been  lately 
over-run  with  rats,  and  they  are 
equally  numerous  in  the  gardens, 
where  they  do  considerable  damage ; 


and  as  the  loss  io  the  atoret  could 
pnly  be  known  by  removing  all  tho 
provisions,  that  was  ordered  to  b^ 
done,  and  many  casks  of  Qour  and 
rice  were  found  to  be  damaged  or 
totally  destroyed.  The  loss  in  tho94$ 
two  articles  by  the  rats,  since  landt 
ing,  has  been  more  th^n  twelve* 
thousand  weight. 

Vegetables  and  provisions  hav* 
ing  been  frequently  stolen  in  the 
night  from  convicts  and  otherfff 
twelve  convicts  were  chosen,  as  a 
night  watch ;  and  they  have  actuals 
ly  answered  the  end  proposed,  no 
robbery  having  been  committed  fov 
several  months,  and  the  convicts 
in  general  have  lately  behaved  bet* 
ter  than  I  ever  expected..  ,.Only 
two  convicts  have  suffered  death 
in  the  last  year.  Four  were  exe? 
cuted  the  first  year. 

As  near  two  years  have  now 
passed  since  we  first  landed  in  this 
country,  some  judgment  may  be 
formedi  of  the  climate,  and  J  be<r 
lieve  a  finer  or  more  healthy  cli* 
mate  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Of  one  thousand 
and  thirty  people  who  were  landed^ 
many  of  whom  were  worn  out  by 
old  age,  the  scurvy,  and  various 
disorders  only  seventy-two  have 
died  in  one*and-twenty  months} 
and  by  the  surgeon's  returns,  it  ap^ 
pears  that  twenty  six  of  those  died 
from  disorders  of  long  standingt 
and  which  it  is  ^more  than  probable 
would  have  carried  them  oiF  much 
sooner  in  England.  Fifty-nine 
children  have  been  born  m  tho 
above  time.  •■  ^ 

In  December  the  corn  at  Rose 
Hill  was  got  in :  the  corn  was  eX4 
ceeding  good ;  about  two  hundrad 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  sixty  of  bi|r^ 
ley,  with  a  small  quantity  of  flai4 
Indian  cprn,  and  oats,  al)  which  is 
P  2  preserved 
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mreterred  for  teed.  Here  I  beg 
leave  to  obtenre  tn  your  lordshipt 
that  if  scttleff  are  sent  out,  and  the 
convicts  divided  amongKt  tliecn, 
this  settlement  will  very  shortly 
maintain  iiself;  but  without  whicn, 
this  country  cannot  be  cultivated 
to  any  advantage.  At  present  I 
have  only  one  person  (who  has 
about  an  iiundred  convicts  under 
his  direction)  who  is  employed  in 
cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit*  and  he  has  returned 
the  quantity  of  com  above  men- 
tioned into  the  public  store ;  the 
officers  have  not  raised  sufficient  to 
support  the  little  stock  they  have. 
Some  ground  I  have  had  in  cultiva- 
tion will  return  about  40  bushels 
of  wheat  into  store;  so  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  con- 
victs employed  in  cultivation 
bM  been  very  short  of  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  point- 
ing out  to  your  lordship  in  this 
place,  to  shew,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  state  of  this  colony,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  convicts  being  em- 
ployed by  those  who  have  an  inte- 
rest .in  their  labour.  The  giving 
convicts  to  the  officers  has  been 
hitherto  necessary,  but  it  is  attend- 
ed with  many  inconveniences,  for 
which  the  advantages,  arising  to  the 
officers  do  not  make  amends.  It  will 
DOt,therefore,be  continued  after  this 
detachment  is  relieved,  unless  par- 
ticularly directed.  The  numbers 
employed  in  cultivation  will  of 
course  be  increased,  as  the  neces- 
sary holdings  are  finished,  but 
which  will  be  a  work  of  time;  for 
the  numbers  in  this  settlement  who 
do  nothing  towards  their  own  sup- 
port, exceed  those  employed  for  the 
public* 
la  NoTemberi  the  Supply 


ed  for  Norfolk  Island  wfth 
convicts*  and  returned  after  being 
absent  kix  weeks.—- All  the  people 
in  that  island  were  well,  ana  their 
crops^  after  all  they  had  anfleitd 
from  rats,  birds,  and  a  worm  wfaidi 
had  done  them  considerable  dam- 
age, so  good,  that  they  had  srm 
sufficient  for  six  months  bread  for 
every  one  upon  the  island,  reaer^ 
ing  sufficient  for  their  next  jeai^s 
crops. 

£arly  in  January,  1790t  ths 
Supply  again  sailed  for  Norlbk 
Island,  with  more  convicta ;  and 
in  her  passage  left  a  small  party  oa 
Lord  Howe  Island,  to  turn  turlfe ; 
but  in  fifteen  days  only  three  wcif 
taken ;  so  that  no  great  advantagis 
will  accrue  at  present  from  thcMb 
The  island  has  fresh  water,-  bat  ■• 
good  anchoring  ground. 

Since  the  deaths  mentioiiad  ia 
a  former  part  of  this  letter,  oaa 
woman  has  suffered  for  a  robbery, 
five  children  have  died,  and  twf»* 
ty-eight  children  have  been  bora; 
making  in  all  seventy-seven  daathib 
and  eighty-seven  births. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Govemor 
Phiilip  to  the  Rhht  Han.  lad 
Sudney^  dated  Sydney  Cave,  IStL 
February^  1790. 

IN  order  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  round  ibia  aelr 
tiement,  frequent  excuraiona  haie 
been  made  smce  the  sbipa  sailadia 
November,  1788 ;  soon  after  whioh 
I  went  to  Botany  Bay,  and  tfia.fifO 
days  spent  in  that  harbour  conivat* 
ed  me  in  the  o|union  I  bad  iini 
formed  of  it— that  it  affiMrded  no 
eligible  situation  for  £xing  Iha  jal» 
tletment,  and  waa  a  bad  baibapri 
not  aflbrding  gobdaecoriqribr.ali^ 

against 
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mt  the  easterly  windi,  <  which 
tentlj  blow  very  hard  in  ibe 
iff  and  which  has  been  farther 
sd  by  captain  Hunter,  and 
irst  lieutenant  of  the  Sirius^ 
i  there  to  survey  the  bay. 
ler  having  been  several  times 

the  boats  to  Broken  Bay,  in 
r  to  examine  the  different 
dies  in  that  harbour,  a  river 
found ;  but  the  want  of  pro« 
as  obliged  us  to  return  without 
r  able  to  trace  it  to  its  source, 
h  has  since  been  done;  and 
e  sixteen  days  we  were  then 
ali  those  branches  which  had 
lepth  of  water  were  traced  as 
I  the  boats  could  proceed, 
le  breadth  of  this  riter  (named 
Hawkesbur}' )  is  from  300  to 
feet ;  and  it  appears,  from  the 
dings  we  had»  to  be  navigable 
he  largest  merchant  ships  to 
foot  of  Richmond  Hill;  but 
e  water  near  the  head  of  the 
.  sometimes  rises,  after  very 
y  rains,  thirty  feet  above  its 
non  level,  it  would  not  be 
for  ships  to  go  so  far  up ;  hut 
(n  or  twenty  miles  below 
imond  HiJl,  they  would  lay  in 
I  water,  and  perfectly  safe.  I 
k  of  Kichinond  Hill  as  being 
lead  of  the  river,  it  there  grow- 
rery  shallow,  and  dividing  into 
branches. 

lie  high  rocky  country  which 
IS  Broken  Bay  is  lost  as  you  pro- 
i  up  the  Hawkesbury,  and  the 
»  of  the  river  are  there  cover- 
ith  timber,  the  soil  a  rich  light 
Id ;  and  judging  from  the  little 
Baw  of  the  country,  I  should 
»ose  it  good  land  to  a  very  con- 
rable  extent ;  the  other  bran- 
;  of  fresh  water  are  shoal,  but 
^^bly  run  many  miles  £Eurther 

the  country  than  we  could 


a 

i 


trace  them  with  our  IxMi;  ':Oa 
these  rivers  we  saw  great  numbert 
of  wiljd  ducks,  and'  some  Khudt 
swans;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hawkesjbury,  several  decoys  maite 
by  the  natives  to  catch  the  qU^*  ■* 

Richmond  Hill  (near  the  feoi 
of  which  a  fall  of  water  prevented 
our  proceeding  farther  with  th« 
boats)  is  the  southern  extremiiy 
of  a  range  of  hills«  which,  mnniojg 
to  the  northward,  most  probably 
join  th^  mountains  whidi  lay  nearr 
y  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  inland.  The;soil :  pf 
Richmond  Hill  is  good^  and  it  lies 
well  for  caltitation.  Our  prosptd 
from  the  hill  was  very  exteosiverld 
the  southward  and  eastward ;  thi 
country  appearing,  from  the  height 
at  which  we  were,  to  be  a  level 
covered  with*  timber:  Uiere  ti  a 
flat  of  six  or  seven  mil^  between 
Richmond  Hiil  ai|d  a  break  in  the 
mbuntains,  which  separates  Lena* 
down  and  Carmarthen  Hilb ;  i^ 
in  this  flat,  1  suppose,  the  Hawltei* 
bury  continues  its  course,  but  which 
could  not  be  seen  for  the  timber» 
that,  with  very  few  excepti^^M, 
covers  the  country  wherever 'the 
soil  is  good. 

The  great  advantages  of .  ao 
noble  a  river,  when  a  settleintol 
can  be  made  on  its  banks,  will  hi 
obvious  to  your  lordship. 

The  settlement  made  at  Port 
Jackson,' near  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour (Rose  Hill)  very  fully  answeit 
my  expectations  $  the  soil  is  ex« 
c^>ng  good,  lies  well  for  oultivA* 
tion,  and  is  well  watered.  Six 
miles  to  the  f  southward,  there  is  • 
small  fresh  water  river,  and- 'SO 
miles  to  the  westward,  tbef^iaa 
morerponsiderable  river,  tbeeourcis 
of  wiych  I  suppose  to  be  fti^  tlitf 
foot  of  the  mountaiui.    The  bipka 

of 
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of  this  river,  which  most  probably 
empties  itself  into  the  Hawk'esbury, 
are  high ;  the  soil  a  good  light 
mould,  and  covered  with  trees; 
the  wood  of  some  of  thei:e  trees  is 
very  light ;  they  are  about  the  size 
of  large  walnut  trees,  which  they 
resemble ;  they  shed  their  leaves, 
and  bear  a  small  fruit,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  wholesome.  This 
river  likewise  frequently  rises  thirty 
feet  above  its  common  level ;  it  is, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  from  SOO 
to  400  feet  in  breadth.  I  named 
it  the  Nepean,  and  its  source  will 
be  traced  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter ;  and  from  its  banks  I  hope  to 
reach  the  mountains,  which  has 
been  attempted  by  a  party  who 
crossed  the  river,  but  after  the  first 
day's  journey,  they  met  with  such 
ft  constant  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines, the  sides  of  which  were  fre- 
quently inaccessible,  that  they  re- 
turned, not  having  been  able  to 
proceed  above  fifteen  miles  in  five 
days ;  when  they  turned  back,  they 
supposed  themselves  to  be  ]  2  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

As  the  land  for  several  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Rose  Hill,  that  is,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nepean,  is  as  fine  land 
for  tillage  as  most  in  England  (some 
few  particular  spots  excepted,  the 
soil  of  which  is  poor,  but  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  good 
land),  I  propose  that  tract  of  land 
for  those  settlers  which  may  be  sent 
out ;  and  though  they  will  be  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
for  the  conveniency  of  water, 
(from  one  to  three  or  four  miles) 
they  will  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  natives,  who  avoid 
those  part^  we  most  frequent,  and 
alv^ays  retire  at  the  siglH  of  two  or 
three  people  who  are  armed. 


As  the  labour  of  clearing  the 
ground  of  timber  will  be  great,  I 
think  each  settler  should  not  have 
less  than  twenty  men  on  his  fiirm, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  front  fire 
hundred  to  one  thousand  acres :  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  that  num- 
ber of  convicts  to  those  settlers  who 
come  out,  and  to  support  them  for 
two  years  from  the  public  stores ; 
in  that  time,  if  thev  are  any  ways 
industrious,  they  wHl  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  support  themselves^  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to 
do  it  in  less  time.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  years,  they  may 
return  half  the  convicta  they  have 
been  allowed,  and  would  want  no 
farther  assistance  from  government 

It  may  be  necessary  to  gratit 
lands  to  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
becoming  settlers,  will  of  coune 
be  entitled  to  every  indulgence; 
but  few  of  the  officers  now  here^ 
have  reaped  any  great  advantage 
from  being  allowed  convicts ;  aiid 
it  is  attended  with  unavoidable  ib« 
conveniences,  from  those  convicts 
being  lefk  so  much  to  themselveSi 
and  from  their  mixing  with  thie 
soldiers.  It  may  be  found  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  crown  and  the 
officer  likewise,  if  officers  on  duf  J 
in  this  settlement  were  allowed  a 
certain  quantity  of  grain  toanpport 
their  live  stock,  until  they  bUve  t 
market  to  go  to,  and  I  make  do 
doubt,  but  that  in  the  third  vesr 
from  the  time  settlers  arrive^  there 
will  be  a  market  well  supplibd 
with  grain,  poultry,  hogs,  and 
goats,  of  all  which  there  has  b^en 
a  great  increase,  but  killed,  from 
wanting  com  to  support  them  i  add 
the  natives  so  frequently  settitig 
fire  to  the  country,  which  thiey  do 
to  catch  the  opossum,  flying  sqdir-* 
re],  and  other  animals,  has  prei^ent- 

ed 
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wine  from  l^eing  turned  out, 
as  intended. 

this  pidn,  of  distributing 
ngst  the  settlers  those  convicts 
are  not  immediately  necej^sary 
arrying  on  the  public  works,  is 
oved  of,  and  which  I  propose, 
ipearing  to  me  the  most  likely 
nder  this  settlement  independ- 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
hortest  time  possible,  there  are 
Y  regulations  which  will  of 
se  take  place. 

flc/  of  a  letter  from  Governor 
hillip  to  Lord  Sydney  ^  dated  Go^ 
r-nment  •  House,  Sydney-  Cove, 
prill  \,  1790. 

HE  quantity  of  flour  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
le  Sirius,  was  less  than  I  ex- 
sd — four  months  flour  only  for 
settlement,  and  a  year's  pro- 
is  for  the  ship's  company ;  and 
s  necessary  to  give  the  ship  a 
considerable  repair  before  she 
I  be  sent  to  sea  again,  which 
lot  completed  before  the  mid- 
f  January,  when  I  had  reason 
xpect  ships  from  England  in 
lourse  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
ing  to  the  islands  would  have 
ered  as  far  as  procuring  live 
:  to  breed  from,  but  which 
not  immediately  wanted ;  and 

the  Sirius  could  have  brought 
le  consumption  of  such  a  num- 
)f  people,  would  have  been  but 
'y  small  relief.  Howe  Island 
been  tried  several  times,  and 
a  very  few  turtle  procured. 
ie  goodness  of  the  soil  on 
bik  Island,  and  the  industry 
ose  employed  there,  rendered 
island  a  resource,  and  the  only 
that  offered,  when,  from  the 

which  had  passed  since  my 


letters  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  received  in  England,  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  some  acci* 
dent  had  happened  to  the  store 
ships  sent  out. 

I  therefore  ordered  two  com- 
panies of  marines  to  be  ready  to 
embark  with  a  number  of  conyicts^ 
by  the  5th  of  March,  if  no  ship 
arrived  before  that  time;  and  a 
proportion  of  what  provisions  and 
stores  remained  in  this  settlement 
being  put  on  board  the  Sirius  and 
Supply,  sixty-five  officers  and  men, 
with  five  women  and  children  from 
the  detachment  and  civil  depart* 
ment,  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
male  and  sixty-seven  female  con- 
victs, with  twenty-seven  children, 
embarked  and  sailed  the  6th  of 
March. 

The  advantage  I  expected  by 
sending  away  such  a  number  of 
people,  was  from  the  little  garden 
ground  they  would  leave,  and 
which  would  assist  those  who  re- 
mained, and  the  fish  which  might 
be  caught  in  the  winter  would  go 
the  farther ;  at  the  same  time,  those 
sent  to  Norfolk  Island  would  hare 
resources  in  the  great  abundance  of 
vegetables  raised  there,  and  in  fish 
and  birds,  which  this  Settlement 
could  not  afford  them ;  and  it  was 
my. intention  to  have  sent  more 
convicts  to  (hat  island,  if  there 
had  not  been  this  necessity. 

The  provisions  sent,  with  what 
was  on  the  island,  and  the  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  raised  there,  more 
than  would  be  necessary  for  see^y 
was  calculated  to  last  full  as  lobe 
as  the  provisions  in  this  place ;  and 
at  Norfolk  Island,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  a  man  may  support 
himself,  with  little  assistance  from 
the  store,  after  the  timber  is  cleared 
away.  '^     .      . 

At 
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As  I  wished  to  s^nd  an  officer 
to  England  who  could  give  such 
information  as  cannot  be  conveyed 
bj  letters,  and  the  detachment  was 
now  divided»  I  replaced  the  officer 
who  was  superintendant  and  com- 
mandant at  Norfolk  Island,  by  ma- 
ior  Ross :  the  officer  I  have  recal- 
ed  having  been  two  years  on  the 
islandi  is  very  capable  of  pointing 
out  the  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  from  it,  and  I  think  it 
promises  to  answer  very  fully  the 
end  proposed  by  making  the  settle- 
ment ;  it  will  be  a  place  of  securitv 
for  the  convicts  where  they  will 
soon  support  themselves,  and  where 
they  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  flax 
plant. 


Extract  from  instructions  given  by 
Governor  Phillip  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor^  during  his  command  at 
Norfolk  Island,  aated  2nd  March, 
1790. 

YOU  will  cause  the  convicts  to 
be  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  appear  to  you  the  best  cal* 
culated  to  render  that  settlement 
independent,  as  far  as  retjipects  the 
necessaries  of  life,  paying  such  at« 
tention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
flax  plant  as  your  situation  will  ad- 
rait  ofy  and  which  is  to  be  the 
principal  object,  when  the  neces. 
aaries  ^f  life  are  secured  to  the 
settlers. 

As  from  the  great  increase  of 
corn  and  other  vegetable  food, 
which  may  be  expected  from  a 
common  industry,  and  in  so  fertile 
a  soil,  after  a  certain  quantity  of 
ground  is  cleared  and  in  cultivation, 
as  well  as  from  the  natural  increase 


of  swine  and  other  animab»  it  am* 
not  be  expedient  that  all  the  con* 
victs  should  be  employed  in  attend* 
ing  only  to  the  object  of  provisions, 
you  are  to  cause  the  greatest  posiibW 
number  of  these  people  to  be  eaa- 
pioyed  in  cultitating  and  dresnng 
the  flax  plant,  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring cloathing  for  themselves 
and  other  persons,  who  may  be* 
come  settlers,  as  well  as  for  s 
variety  of  maritime  purposes,  and 
for  which  its  superior  excellence 
renders  it  a  desirable  object  in  Eo- 
rope. 

You  will,  at  every  opportanitv, 
transmit  to  me  all  such  teroaris 
or  obFervations  as  you  may  make 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  aoilfm 
the  idland,  and  point  out  audi 
means  as  may  appear  to  jroa  tlie 
roost  likely  to  answer  the  views  of 
government  in  the  cultivatjoo  of 
the  flax  plant,  and  in  rendering 
that  island  independent  for  the  ns* 
cessaries  of  life,  and  for  the  order 
and  government  of  the  ai^ttlers 
thereon,  that  such  informatioik  may 
from  me  be  transmitted  to  hia  ma- 
jesty's ministers. 


Description  of  Norfolk  Islands 

NORFOLK  Island  is  situated  in 
the  latitude  29^  00",  and  in 
the  longitude  of  leS""  00"  east :  iu 
form  is  nearly  an  oblong,  and  con- 
tains from  twelve  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  face  of  the  couiitry  U  hilly, 
and  some  cif  the  valleys  are  tolera- 
bly large  for  the  siae  of  the  island; 
many  of  the  hills  are  very  ateep^ 
and  some  few  so  very  perpendico- 
lar,  that  they  cannot  be  cultivated; 
but  VI  here  such  situations  are,  diej 
will  do  very  well  for  fuel;  on.  the 

tops 
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topi  of  the  hills  are  some  extensive 
flats. 

Mount  Pitt  is  the  only  renaark- 
able  high  hill  in  the  island,  and  is 
about  150  fathoms  high.  The 
cliffs  which  surround  the  island  are 
about  40  fathoms  high,  and  per- 
pendicular ;  the  basis  of  the  island 
IS  a  hard  firm  clay.  The  whole 
island  is  covered  with  a  thick 
wood,  choaked  up  with  under- 
wood. 

The  island  is  well  supplied  with 
many  streams  of  very,  fine  water  ; 
many  of  which  are  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  any  number  of  mills.  These 
springs  are  full  of  very  large  eels. 

From  the  coast  to  the  summit  of 
mount  Pitt  is  a  continuation  of  the 
richestand  deepestsoil  intheworld, 
which  varies  from  a  rich  black 
mould  to  a  fat  red  earth ;  we  have 
dug  down  forty  feet,  and  found 
the  same  soil ;  the  air  is  very 
wholesome,  and  the  climate  may 
be  called  a  very  healthy  one ;  there 
has  been  no  sickness  since  I  first 
landed  on  the  island. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  trees  on 
the  island,  which  are  good  timber, 
viz.  the  pine,  live  oak,  a  yellow 
wood,  a  hard  black  wood,  and  a 
wood  not  unlike  the  English  beech. 
The  pine  trees  are  of  a  great  size, 
many  of  which  are  from  180  to 
2:^0  feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  Those  trees, 
which  are  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
height,  are  in  getieral  sound ;  from 
the  root  to  the  lower  branches, 
there  is  from  80  to  90  feet  of  sound 
timber,  the  rest  is  too  hard  and 
knotty  for  use ;  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  after  cutting  off  20  feet 
from  the  butt,  it  becomes  rotten 
or  shakey,  for  which  reason  no  de- 
pendance  can  be  put  in  it  for  large 
masts,  or  yards.     The  timber  of  the 


pine  is  very  useful  in  buildingt  and 
18  very  plentiful  along  the  coast ; 
its  dispersed  situation  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  island,  is  well 
calculated  for  erecting  such  build- 
ings as  may  be  necessary.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  this  wood^  I 
think  it  is  very  durable.  Two 
boats  have  been  built  of  it,  and 
have  answered  the  purpose  fully. 

The  live  oak,  yellow  wood«  black 
wood,  and  beech,  are  all  of  a  close 
grain,  and  are  a  durable  wood. 

The  flax  plant  of  New  Zealand 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  but  mostly  abpunids 
on  the  sea  coast,  wliere  there- 
is  a  very  great  quantity  of  it; 
the  leaves  of  which  the  flax  is 
made  are,  when  full  grown,  six 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide ;  each 
plant  contains  seven  of  those  leaves; 
a  strong  woody  stalk  rises  from  the  ' 
centre,  which  bears  the  flowers ;  it 
seeds  annually,  and  the  old  leaves 
are  forced  out  by  young  ones  every 
year.  Every  method  has  been  tried 
to  work  it)  but  1  much  fear  that  - 
until  a  native  of  New  Zealand  can  . 
be  carried  to  Norfolk  Island,  that 
the  method  of  dressing  that  valua* 
ble  commodity  will  not  be  known ; 
and,  could  that  be  obtained,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  Norfolk  Island  would 
very  soon  clothe  the  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales. 

There  are  a  great  quantity  of 
pigeons,  parrots, liawks,  and  other 
smaller  birds,  which  are  now  in  a 
wild  state. 

The  ground  is  much  infested 
with  difiierent  kinds  of  the  grub^ 
worm,  which  are  very  destructive 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  they 
are  mostly  troublesome  about  the 
spring,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  more  ground  is  cleared  away, 
that  this  evil  will  cease. 

There 
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I'here  is  no  quadruped  on  the 
island,  except  the  rat,  which  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Norway 
rat :  these  vermin  were  very  trou- 
blesome when  first  we  landed,  but 
at  present  there  are  but  very 
few. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  abound 
"With  very  fine  fish.  No  opportu- 
nities were  ever  lost  of  sending  the 
boat  out,  which  enabled  us  to  make 
a  saving  of  two  pounds  of  meat, 
each  man,  a  week. 

The  coasts  of  the  island  are  in 
general  steep  to,  and,  excepting 
at  Sydney,  Anson,  Ball,  and  Cas- 
cade Bays,  they  ard  inaccessible, 
being  surrotuded  by  steep  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  rising  from  the  sea. 
Some  rocks  are  scattered  about 
close  to  the  shore. 

Sydney  Bay,  on  the  south  side 
of  tlie  island,  is  where  the  settle^ 
ment  is  made.  Landing  at  this 
place  entirely  depends  on  the  wind 
and  the  weather ;  I  have  seen  as 
j*ood  landing  as  in  the  Thames, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to- 
gether, and  I  have  often  seen  it 
impracticable  to  land  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  successively;  but  it  is 
much  oftencr  good  landing  than 
bad. 

Anson  Bay  is  a  small  bay  with  a 
sandy  beach,  where  landing  is  in 
general  good,  with  an  oft-shore 
wind  and  moderate  weather;  but 
as  the  interior  parts  of  the  island 
are  so  difficult  of  access  from 
thence,  no  ship's  boats  have  ever 
landed  there. 

Ball  Bay  is  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  island ;  the  beach  is  a  large 
loose  stone ;  when  landing  is  bad 
in  "Sydney  Bay,  it  is  very  good 
here, .  as  it  also  is  in  Cascade  Bay, 
6n  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

During 'the  winter  months,  viz. 


from  April  to  August,  the  general 
winds  are  the  south  and.south-weit, 
with  heavy  gales  at  times.  In  the 
summer,  the  south-east  wind  blows 
almost  constant. 

The  spring  is  visible  in  Aagust, 
but  the  native  trees,  and  many 
plants  in  the  island,  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flowering :  the  sam* 
mer  is  warm,  and  sometimes  the 
droughts  are  very  great ;  all  the 
grain  and  European  plants  seeded 
in  December:  from  February  to 
August  may  be  called  the  rainy  s^ 
son,  not  that  I  think  there  it  any 
stated  times  for  rains  in  these 
months,  as  it  is  sometime!  very 
fine  weather  for  a  fortnight  toge- 
ther, but  when  the  rain  does  rail, 
it  is  in  torrents.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber above  three  claps  of  thunder 
during  the  time  I  was  on  the 
island.  The  winter  is  very  p^ea88DC; 
and  it  never  freezes. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing 
wheat  and  barley  is  from  May  to 
August,  and  is  got  in  in  December ; 
that  which  has  been  sowed  has 
produced  twenty-five  fold,  and  I 
think  the  increase  may  be  greater* 
Two  bushels  of  barley,  sowed  in 
1789,  produced  24  bushels  oft 
sound  full  grain. 

The  Indian  corn  produces  well, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
grain  to  cultivate  in  any  quantity» 
on  account  of  the  little  trouble  at- 
tending its  growth,  and  manuiac* 
turing  for  eating. 

The  Rio  Janeiro  sugar-cane 
grows  very  well,  and  is  thriving. 

Vines  and  oranges  are  very 
thriving ;  of  the  former  there  will 
be  a  great  quantity  in  a  few  years. 

Potatoes  thrive  remarkably  well 
and  yield  a  very  great  increase; 
1  think  two  crops  a  year  of  that 
article  may  be  got  with  great  eate. 

Every 
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Every  kind  of  garden  veg^able  1790,  fh>m  28  to  32  acres,  and 

thrives  well,  and  comes  to  great  about  18   cleared  by  free  people 

perfection.  ^  and  convicts  for  their  gardens. 

The  quantity  of  ground  cleared,  *      Philip  Gidlxy  KhNft 

and  in   cultivation,    belonging   to  London, 

the  public,  was,  on  the  ISth  March,  January  lOcb,  179^i* 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Convi<5ts  which  have  been  shipk 
ped  from  England  for  Neir  South  Wales,  and  of  the  Num^ 
intended  to  be  sent  io  the  Ships  now  under  Orders  fer  that 
Service :  Made  out  pursoant  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable 
House  of  Comaums»  dated  9th  February,  1791. 

'  No. 

Convicts  shipped  •••..^^^•••••••••••^.^•••••« .••..•••••••        9fil3$ 

Convicts  intended  to  be  seat  in  the  ships  npw  under  orders,    .  1,8S0 

3,859 


Treasury  Chambers,  Cbarlxs  Lokg« 

18th  March,  1791. 


An  Account  of  the  Expense  incurred  in  transporting  Convfets 
to  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  made  otu 

Nature  qfttte  Expenses.  Amount* 

Freight  of  the  transport  ships,  with  the  expense  of  <&      s»    d. 

fitting  them  for  the  service  • ^ 42,271     0     4 

Cloathing,  slops,  and  bedding  • ••  4,939  16    8 

Victualling  and  providing  for  the  convicts  and 
the  marine  guard,  prior  to  sailing,  as  also  on 
the  passage,  and  for  a  store  there,  viz* 

£.    s,  d. 

Prior  to  sailing 4,324     1  11 

On  the  passage ••    7,310  12    2 

For  a  store  at  New  South  Wales  16,205    3    0 

Wine,  essence  of  malt,  &c 381  15     1 

28,221  12    2 

Handcuffs  and  irons  for  securing  the  convicts   '••,••••••  42  ,0     1 

Stationery  for  the  commissary  of  stores  and  provisions, 

and  for  the  commanding  officer  of  marines 63  19    4 

Tools,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  •• ...•••••.. ^.      3,056    8    7 

Marquees  and  camp  equipage  for  marine  officers  389    4    1 

—■  •«^ 

Carried  over    78,984    1    3 

Portable 
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Nature  ftfihe  Expenses.  AmenM. 

£.  s.  i. 

Brought  over  78,984     1  5 

Portable  house  for  the  governor   ...  ^ 130  0'  0 

Medicinesdrugs,  surgeons' instrumentt,  and  necessaries  19429  15  6 

Seed  grain 886  17  4 

Old  canvas  supplied  from  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  for 
tents,   &c.  for  the  ccnvicts,   until   huts   could  be 

erected    69    O  9 

Hearths,  coppers,  &c.  for  the  use  of  the  settlement  '.     118  10  8 
Pay  and  disbursements  of  the  agent  to  the  transports 

employed  on  this  service   881  6  € 


^ 


81»899  U    « 
This  expense  has  been  incurred  upon  the 
first  expedition,  and  is  all  paid. 

Charge  of  cloathing,  victualling,  and  transporting 
Female  Convicts  in  the  Lady  Juliana,  hired  in  . 
December  1788,  viz. 

Paid  already. upon  account 4,269  18    0 

Estimate  of  what  more  may  be  due, 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  ship 

may  have  been  discharged  at  port 

Jackson     from     the    pay    of    this 

board,  at  the  end  of  August  last  3,454    3    2 

7,784    1  11 

Charge  of  the  Justinian,  hired  in  Nov.  1789,  for 
a  store-ship  to  Port  Jackson,  and  from  thence  to 
proceed  to  China  to  bring  home  teas  for  the 
East-India  Company,  viz. 

Freight  for  two  y^rs,  the  time  calcu- 
lated for  the  performance  of  those 
services  out  and  home 7,389    0    0 

Deduct  what  may  be  expected  to  be 
received  from  the  company  for  freight 
of  the  teas  she  may  bring  home  5|000    0    0 

There  remains  the  sum  of     ■    ■  *   8|S89    0   0 

Mote.— 623/.  2;.  part  of  the  sum  of  2,389/.  being  the 
amount  of  the  expence  incurred  on  account  of 
this  ship,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  has 
been  already  paid ;  which  leaves  a  balance  due  of 
1,765/.  18*. 
Fay  and  disbursements  of  the  two  agents  who  went 
,  out  b  the  Lady  Juliana  ftnd  Justinian 1,500    0   0 


MM 


Carried  over    £.  93,511  14  5 

Chafge 
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Nature  qf  the  Expemn*  Amount 

'.'*■.  *?•    '•     ^* 

Broughtover  93,511  14    5 
Char^  of  victualling,  cIoath?ng,  aod  transport- 
ing convicts,  according  to  agreements  with  Mr. 
Wnitlock,  in  Atfgnst  1789,  and  with  Messrs. 
Camden,  Calvert,  and  King,  in  November  1790, 
-  viz. 

£•  '  s»  dL 

Paid  upon  account  to  Mr.  Wliitlock*..    17,463  3  9 
Ditto  to  Messrs.  Camden,  Calvert,  and 

King 80,100  0  0 

47,563  3  9 
Tlie  total  expense  cannot  be  known 
until  the  service  is  over,  and  the  ac« 
counts  are  settled;  but  It  is  esti* 
mated  that  what  will  remain  due 
upon  the  above  two  agreements  will ' 

not  probably  be  less  than   •••••••    20,000/0    0 

67,563    S    9 

161,075  17    « 

The  expense  incurred  on  His  Majetty's  ships  sent  on 
service  to  New  South  Wales,*  is  estimated  ta  be  as     ' 
under,  viz.  * 

£.  f.  d. 

On  the  Sinus  ^ 45,183  0  0 

Supply  tender 17,283  0  0 

Guardian 22,924  0  0 

Gorgon   10,211.  0  0 


t  * 


95,601    0    0 

Whitehsll,  Treasury  Chambers^ 

18th  March,  1791.  Chablbs  L6««, 

N.B.  In  the  preceding  account,  the  charges  iflcorredfbr  the 
transport  of  200  convicts  from  Ireland  are  indnded. 


Ma 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Cost  of  the  Provisions  and 
Stores  which  have  been  sent  to  New  South  Wales  fortha 
maintenance  and  Supiport.  oC  the  Settlemeftts  there,  aaftr 
as  the  same  can  be  made  up. 
600  tons  of  provisions  shipped  in  June       £•      s..^d» 
and  July  1789 12.034    S.r 
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£,      t.    dp       X.    §^    i 
Brought  over   12,034    8    6 
SOO  tons  of  provisions  sliipped  in  De- 
cember 1789 6,178    4f    .0 

450  tons  ditto  ditto,  February.  1791...     9*514  10    2 

' —  27,7S7    8   8 

Cloathing,  comprehending  .leather, 
shoes,  stockings,  hats,  cloths,  Osna- 
burgs,  blankets,  rugs,  tape,  thread, 
&c 16,865    2    H 

ImplementSi  &c.  comprehending  im- 
plements of  husbanary,  iron,  steel, 
blacksmith,  armourer,  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  and  masons  tools,  nails, 
hoes,  axes,  glass,  iron  pots,  tin 
plates,  fishing  tackle,  hooks,  twine, 
thread,  rope,  hawsers,  pig  and  sheet 
lead,  shot,  ball,  gunpowder,  bowls, 
paints,  oil,  canvas,  bibles,  prayer 
and  other  books,  weights,  scales, 
measures,  waggons,  &c. 11,772  10    3f 

Medicines,  hospital  stores,  compre- 
hending a  moveable  hospital,  sheets, 
blankets,  rugs,  paliasses,  chirurgical 
instruments  and  necessaries,  pewter, 
tin,  and  copper  ware,  kettles,  wine, 
vinegar,  groceries,  flannel,  salt, 
hammocks,  soup,  oatmeal,  barley, 
rice,  sago,  &c 23,129    8    Q 

51,767    0    71 
OffdiscounU......     2,011    2    1 

49,755  18    6i 

Amount  of  bills  drawn  by  Governor 
Phillip  and  Commissary  Miller  on 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  sundry 
provisions,  stores,  and  necessaries, 
tor  thie  use  of  the  settlement *— ^  7»07O    i    8 

84,553    4    8) 


In  the  foregoing  account  is  included  the  cost  of  12  months  provisions, 
clothing,  stores,  &c.  for  200  convicts  from  Ireland^  after  their  arrival. 


Treasury  Chambers,  v 

18th  March,  179L  CaAJUrif  Lo««; 


I 
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An  Account  of  the  Char^  find  Expense  of  the  Civil, §d4 
Military  Establishments  in  the  Settlements  of  ^ew  Sto^ 
Wales. 

JB*      Sm    d*       £*    $•    dm. 
Civil  establishment  to  10th  Oct.  1790.       -i— —  13,190  1?    8 

4 

Military  Establishment. 

V  ■  ■  ■  '       ■ 

Pay  of  marines  to  1st  Jan.  1791»  about   18,784    0    0 

Charge  of  the  New  South  Wales  corpg. 
From  5th  June  to  24th  December^  ^ 
17899   including   levy  money,    the . 
allowance  for  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  contingencies  ••     4,751    8  11 

The  charge  of  the  said  corps  for  the 
year  1790,  according  to  the  estab* 

iishment 4 6,184    It 

I      '  S9,669  16    t 

M  P  II     I      ill 

Total  expense  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishment,  from  the  commence* 
ment  thereof  in  1787,  to  the  present 
period i •—.  42,860  18  10 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmm 

Future  annual  expense  of  the  civil  es- 
tablishment       3,856    0    0 

Future  annual  charge  of  the  military 

establishment   •••••••••«•••••••••     6,184    7    8 

9,S)90    7    8 

Treasury  Chambers, 
18th  March,  1791.  Charlis  Loitq. 


'  ••-* i 
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PetiHon  of  John  Home  Tooke,  esq* 
to  the  honourable  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  Parliament  as* 
sembledp 

To  the  honourable  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament 
assembled, 

The  petition  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
Esq. 
Sheweth, 

THAT  your  petitioner  now  is, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  last 
election  for  Westminster  was,  an 
elector  for  Westminster,  and  .a 
candidate  to  represent  the  said  city 
and  liberty  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment* That  in  the  said  city  and  li- 
bcrty  there  are  17,291  householders 
rated  in  the  paribh  books  unrepre- 
sented in  parliament,  and  without 
the  means  of  being  represented 
therein,  although,  by  direct  and  in- 
direct  taxation,  they  contribute  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state  very  con- 
siderably more  than  those  who  send 
100  members  to  parliament.  That 
at  each  of  the  three  last  elections 
for  Westminster  (viz.  in  1784,  in 
1788,  and  in  1790),  notoriously 
deliberate  outrage,  and  purposely 
armed  violence  was  used ;  and  at 
each  of  those  elections  murder  was 
committed;  that  for  these  past 
outrages,  as  if  there  were  no  attor* 
ncy-general,  no  government,  and 
no  legislature  in  the  land,  not'  the 
least  redress  has  been  obtained, 
not  the  least  punishment,  nor  even 
the  least  censure  inflicted,  nor  has 
any  remedy  whatever  been  ap- 
pointed or  attempted,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  similar  outrages  in  fu- 
ture ;  that,  at  the  election  tor  West- 
minster, in  1784,  a  scrutiny  was 
demanded  on  behalf  of  sir  Cecil 
Wray,  which  was  granted  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1784,  and  with  the 
approbation  or  direction  of  the  then 
Hboie  of  Commons  was  continued 


till  the  third  of  March,  1785, 
a  very  small  comparative  progreii 
having  been  maae  (viz.  tbroiq;h 
the  small  parish  of  St.  Anne,  m 
not  entirely  through  St.  Maitin'si 
leaving  totally  untouched  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Ueorce,  St.  James,  Sc 
Margaret,  St.  John,  St.  Paal  Co* 
vent-garden,  St.  Mary  le  Stnndi 
St.  Clement,  and  St.  Merlin  la 
Grand),  the  said  scrutiny  wet,  by 
the  direction  or  approbation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  reliuqniahad 
without  effect,  after  having  laalsd 
ten  months,  and  with  en.eafenoe 
to  sir  Cecil  Wray  of  many  then* 
sand  pounds  more  than  appears  by 
some  late  proceedings  in  chaneery 
to  be  the  allowed  average  prioe  of 
a  perpetual  seat  in  the  Heilseof 
Commons,  where  seata  for  lcgtal»- 
tion  are  as  notoriously  rented  end 
bought  as  the  standings  for  eattle 
at  a  fair. 

That  on  the  election  for  West* 
minster  in  1788,  there  being  an 
absolute  and  experienced  impossi? 
bility  of  determining  the  chmca  fit 
the  electors  by  a  scrutiny  befim 
the  returning  officer,  a  petition 
against  the  return  was  presented 
to  the  then  House^bf  Cbinmoos,  |^ 
lord  Hood,  and  another  petitipn 
also  against  the  return  was  pre- 
sented by  certain  electors  of  West* 
minster,  and  a  committee  was  in 
consequence  appointed*  which  com* 
menced  its  proceedings  on  Friday, 
April  the  Srd,  1789,  and  continued 
till  June  the  18th,  1789,  when  the 
committee  (as  able  and  respect* 
able  as  ever  were  sworn  to  try 
and  determine  the  matter  of  any 
petition),  on  their  oaths, 

<<  Resolved,  that  from  the  pro- 
gress which  the  committee  have 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  make 
since  the  comn^neement  of  their 
proceeding,  as  well  as  from  en  at» 

tentive 
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^e  consideration  of  the  difier- 
circumstances  relatinff  to  the 
s,  a  final  decision  of  the  busi- 
before  them  cannot  take  place 
le  course  of  the  present  see* 
I  and  that  not  improbably  the 
e  of  the  present  parliament 
be  consumed  in  a  tedious  and 
nsive  litigation/' 
Resolved,  that  from  the  neces- 
length  of  the  proceeding,  and 

the  approach  of  a  general 
ion^  which  must  occur   not 

than  Spring  1791,  (nearly 
Mars  more)  it  promises  to  be 
less,  as  far  as  it  respects  the 
Mentation  of  Westminster  m 
iresent  parliament." 
Resolved,  that  it  be  recom- 
led  to  the  petitioners  to  with- 

their  petitions  under  the  spe- 
sircumstances  of  the  case." 
That  (notwithstanding thisex* 
dinary,  and  perhaps  unparal- 
,  application  from  a  court  of 
:e  to  its  suitors)  lord  Hood, 
the  other  petitioners,  having 
ed  to  withdraw  their  respec- 
petitions,  the  proceedings  of 
committee  continued  till  the 
of  July,  1789,  when  a  very 
I  comparative  progress  having 

made,  the  petitioners,  from  a 
iction  of  the  impossibility  of 
decision  by  the  committee, 
.  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ions  without  any  effect,  or  ten- 
y  towards  effect,  after  a  tedious 
expensive  litigation  of  three 
;h8  and  three  days ;  and  with 
{pence  to  the  petitioning  can- 
:e  of  more  than  l^yOOOL 
lat  under  these  circumstances, 
e  petitioner  declined  demand- 
i  scrutiny  before  the  returning 
ir,  so  is  he  compelled  to  dis- 
I  all  scrutiny  before  a  commit* 
f  the  house  of  commont.  EW 
>L.  3LXXIIL 


although  that  act  (the  10th  of 
Greorge  III.)  by  which  the  «8ild 
committee  is  appointed,  recites  in 
its  preamble,  tliat  **  Whereay  the 
present  mode  of  decision  npoii 
petitions  complaining  of  undiie 
elections  or  returns  of  membefi'to 
serve  in  parliament,  frequently.  ob« 
structs  public  business,  occasioju 
.much  expence,. trouble,  and  delay 
to  the  parties,  &c«  for  remedy 
thereof,  &c."  yet  it  wo»Qld  be'  IfU 
expensive  and  less  ruinous  to  the 
.'petitioner  to  be  iropelich|^i'  even 
.according  to  the  present  mode  of 
conducting  impeachnQlehts,  and  to 
be  convicted  too  of-  real  crimes, 
than  to  be  guilty  of' attempting  to 
obtain  justice  for  himself,  tind'tha 
injured  electors  of  Westminster,  bv 
the  only  mode  of  decision  whicn 
the  ne^w  remedial  statute  (the  10th 
of  Oeorge  III.)  has  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  however  well  adapt- 
ed that  mode  of  decision  may*  be  to 
settle  the  disputed  claims  of  the 
proprietors  of  6mall  boroughs,  for 
whose  usurped  and  smuggled  iiite" 
rest  alone  the  framers  of  that  bill, 
and  of  those  l)i]ls  which  have  been 
since  built  upon  it,  seem  to  have 
had  any  real  concern. 

That  by  the  9th  of  Anne,  chap. 
5,  the  right  of  electors  (before 
unlimited  by  qualification  in  the 
objects  of  their  choice)  to  be  re- 
stricted in  cities,  and  Doroughs,  is 
citizens  and  burgesses  respectively 
having  an  estate,  freehold,  or  copy  • 
hold,  for  their  own  respective  Irvjet, 
of  the  annual  value  of  three  hun* 
dred  pounds  above  reprises.  That 
thisvery  moderaterestriction;  ( how* 
ever  vicious  fn  its  principle)  tsiav- 
ing  all  citizens  and  burgesses  eli- 
gible possessing  life  estatcf,  free^ 
Md  or  copyhdd  of  the  anniiis^  v«- 
loe  of  three  hundired  ponodfeywill 
'Gi  hence* 
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henceforth  serve  only  as  a  snare 
i^o  the  candidate,  and  a  mockery  of 
the  electors,  if  such  candidate 
possessing  a  life  estate  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  must  expend 
£fiy  thousand  pounds  (and  there  is 
no  probable  appearance  that  a  hun- 
.dred  thousand  pounds  would  be 
aufficient)  in  attempting,  by  a  te- 
dious, expensive,  and  ineffectual 
litigation,  to  sustain  the  choice  of 
his  constituents,  and  to  prove  himr 
self  duly  elected. 

"That  though  the  petitioner 
complains  (as  he  hereby  do^)  of 
the  undue  election  and  return  of 
lord  Hood  and  the  right  honourable 
£!barles  Fox,  to  this  present  parlia- 
ment, for  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster,  yet  is  the  petitioner, 
by  a  persecution  and  proscription 
of  more  than  twenty  years^  disabled 
/kom  making  that  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice, which  by  the  present  ne  w  mode 
of  investigation  is  (and  ought  not 
tobe)  necessary  effectually  to  prove 
such  undue  return:  and  yet  the 
petitioner  fully  trusts,  thatnotwith- 
standing  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons  (for  so  it 
still  continues  to  be  styled)  are  not 
as  they  ought  to  be,  elected  by  the 
commons  of  this  realm,  (in  any 
honest  meaning  of  the  word, 
**  Commons'')  and  must  therefore 
naturallyand  necessarily  have  a  bias 
and  interest  against  a  fair  and  real 
represientation  of  the  people ;  yet 
the  petitioner  fully  trusts,  that  he 
jshall  be  able  to  lay  before  a  ^.  jm- 
ipittee,  "  chosen  and  sworn  to  try 
a^nd  determine  the  matter  of  this 
petition,"  evidence  of  such  a  Q<atii^ej 
as  that  the  committer  will,  oq  their 
oaths^  **  think  proper  tp  report  to 
tJ;ie  house  some  resolutipja  or  resp- 
l^tipns,  other  than  the  i^erniinar 
$i(m  pf  the  return,  and  that  tb? 
house  will  make  such  order  thereon 
as  to  them  shall   seem  proper." 


And  the  petitioner  dpu|>U^p(i^ 
as  an  elector  at  lefMt,  oneij^jy 
consequence  receive  audh  re^i/Blf 
as  will  be  much  more  mpj^^t^fiSff 
jiim,  and  the  elect  pes  Qfyf^ftamr 
ster,  than  any  detenDiiiaUQi|.qjf  ^ 
return." 

Memorial  presented  by  the  .Mnj^^ 
Roman  Catholics 

To  the  Right  Honourable  VSIfm 
Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the  Tt^amff 
and  Chancellor  of  his  lMbjeil|r# 
Court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  te. 

The  Memorial  of  his  Mcf^y^ 
Endish  subjects,  profeariiwne 
Catholic  Religion, 


T 


Sheweth, 

HAT  by  the  laws  nofr  iofpm 
against  persons  prp^^a^||i||;  pip 
catholic  religion,  younxvejrnfln||s)iite 
are  deprived  o£  many  of  tbe  fiffm 
of  English  subjectp,jind  y^4;iffiff 
mon  rights  of  mankind. 

They  are  ptohibitedf  tjn^  fl^f 
most  severe  penalties^  P^J^fM 
any  act  of  religion  ^ccf rf||^  ^ 
their  own  mode  of  wo^rsBip. 

They  are  subject  t9  hefqgr 
nisbments  for  eoucatiog  jtheir 
dren  in  their  own  r^jg^pi^  ff 
pies  at  home,  and  they  %/:e 
subject  to  heavy  punisbjpQ^epiiM  ,^ 
sending  their  chil^rei^  ffi|r  ea^)fg|^ 
lion  abroad. 

They  are  madeinca|>^p  ffffffJf 
ing  in  his  Majesty'*  ^/^  m^ 
navies. 

They  ar^  re&traiive^  'F^WMK^ 
Using  the  \aw  as  b^^^fs^^ff^^ 
cates,  soiieltors,  fittorpi^j  jpr  {infyi- 
tors. 

They  ^e  obliged,  oo  ^}^.%^ 
casion,  to  disdp^p  toe  mojA  9gi^ 
transaction^  of  tb^ir  faj^iii^  fy 
reaspi)  of  the  expensiv|9  ifff^^W 
plexiLg  oj^ljgatiw  (>/%o|WgAwF 
deeds. 

They  are  subjected^  by  annual 

acts 
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fie^  i>f  <€lie  JegiffaMre,  to  the  iffm* 
MijNous  fine  <k  tte  double  land  Mu 
.  Thfjr  are  deprived  of  that  con^ 
alkttlional.  nglit  of  EAgHsh  £r80^ 
faoiderSy  voting  for  comstj  mew* 
bott.  Tbej  are  not  aAo«red  to 
rote  at  tbe  eiecthm  of  anr  other 
•  atemhera,  Thejr  are  ibere&re  ab- 
aolutelj  unnqpreaeoted  in  parlia^ 
meni* 

Tkey^  are  exdodad  frodl  all 
places,  iWii  and  iiii)ilary« 

Tbey  are  diBquaiified  fvam  oaeal 
in  tte  hoose  of  oommom. 

Tbeir  paea  are  deprived  of  their 
heredUtary  aeat  in  parUament. 
.  Afid  their  clergy,  for  exereietng 
their  functions,  are  exposed  to  the 
heaviest  penalties  andpunisbments, 
and  in  socne  cases  to  death. 

That  the  laws  which  subject 
them  to  these  disabitites,  penaldes, 
and  punishments,  were  passed 
against  them  in  times  of  intolerance, 
loor  crimes  of  which  they  are  not 
gutky,  and  for  principles  which 
tbey  do  not  profess. 

That  if  any  motives  of  pc^ity 
ever  existed,  which,  in  any  point 
ol  view,  or  by  the  opinions  of  any 
aet  of  men,  could  justify  the  gene* 
aal  necessity  or  expediency  of  those 
lawa,  they  have  long  since  entirely 
ceased  to  continue  them ;  there  Aire 
■Hiat  be  unjust,  as  it  withholda 
from  BO  many  subjects  the  first 
i^igbts  and  comforts  of  society ;  on* 
wise,  as  it  produces  discmion  amdng 
the  people;  and  impolitic,  as  H 
deprives  the  State  of  the  labours 
aM  services  of  uo  many  ef  its 
lojal  subjects. 

That  by  thegradoua  andsalcf* 
t«y  act  passed  in  the  ^Oth  year  of 
hia  preisent  majesty,  that  one  pai^ 
liiQnIar  law  which  most  prevented 
their  aaf^,  cad  Quietly  enjoying 
Iheif:  landed  pnqp^rtjTy  ^vM  (ortM^ 


iy  repealed,  and  xm  oachpnefscr^lMeil 
%m  mem  by  which,  in  the  tnaiit 
aoienia,  meat  exp^city  and  fiiavt 
naequmcal  tttmt,  thmr  dis«laM 
the  belief,  that  there  tKmVi  in  mf 
foreign  prmoe,  prelate,  atdte  «ir 
potentate,  <either  dWeet^y  or  iMi^ 
rectiy,  any  civil  joriadicti^n  M 
power,  superiority  or  ppe-emina9t)6 
whatsoever,  wkbm  this  realm  ;  andi 
hy  which,  in  terms  equally  explH 
at  and  unequivocal,  they  avoi<| 
their  absolute  and  unreserved  aNe^ 
gianoe  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty *# 
person  and  govemmetit,  the  6iH> 
ceasion  of  the  crown  in  his  ^HOily^ 
and  the  British  constkutfon. 

That  the  English  catholics  hatl^ 
ttuiveraally  taken  this  oath. 

That  their  general  conduct  liatf 
been  blameless  and  inol&nsive^ 

That  they  hold  no  prineipfes 
which  can  be  construed  to  extend 
to  the  subversion;  disturbance,  or 
disquiet  of  the  civil  orecclesiaatical 
government  of  this  country. 

That  they  live  in  the  ct^mpletetl ' 
harmony  with  tlieir  fi^low^sfcibjectfy 
only  separated  from  them  by  $  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  in  mattet-s  df 
religion,  and  only  prevented  fVoiUp' 
fallmg  into  the  general  mast  of  the^ 
community,  by  the  distinctions 
produced  and  kept  aKve  by  the 
laws  still  remaining  in  force  against 
them. 

That  the  British  govemmant  and 
tlie  nation  at  large,  hav^  lotig  been 
sensible  of  this ;  and  therefore 
(with  an  humanity  for  which  the^ 
English  catholics  are  truly  grater 
M)  have  not  permitted  the  lawr 
against  them  to  be  extended  in 
their  utmost  extent.  Hence,  tbr 
a  considerable  time,  none  pf  thfse 
laws  which  affect  their  liv^Sj  havjeL. 
been  carried  into  execution ;  infl 
Cheref  haiv^  not  been  liidny  limltafloia 

G  2  vhera 
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where  thoie  hws  which  affect  their 
fortunes  or  their  libertiesy  have 
been  enforced.  Prosecutions  against 
them  have  receiTed  no  aid  from 
the  Legislature,  no  countenance 
from  the  courts  of  justice,  no  en- 
couragement from  the  magistracy, 
and  no  farour  from  the  peepfe. 
Informers  against  them  have  been 
universally  despised.  The  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  men  of 
the  age  have  been  their  advocates. 
The  nation  is  their  friend^  the 
letter  of  the  law  their  only  enemy^. 
To  that  it  is  owing  that  they  still 
languish  under  disabilities  which 
cramp  their  industry,  prevent  their 
providing  for  their  families,  drive 
them  from  their  own  country  for 
education,  obtrude  them  on  foreign- 
ers for  their  subsistence,  and  make 
them,  as  it  were,  aliens  among 
their  fellow  subjects. 

That  the  doctrine  of  general 
toleration  universally  prevails;  and 
that  no  plea  can  be  urged  for  tole- 
rating, m  foreign  countries,  the 
dissidents  from  the  mode  of  wor- 
ship established  there,  which  may 
not  with  as  great  propriety  be 
urged  for  tolerating  in  England 
those  of  the  catholic  persuasion. 

Upon  these  grounds,  your  me- 
morialists hope  for  your  con- 
currence and  support  on 
their  intended  application 
for  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. 


Letter  to  the  Rev.   Dr.  Priestley 
Jrom  the  Committee  of  the  Revo^ 
lution  Society. 

Rev.  Sir,  j4ug.  16, 1791, 

WE  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  ihe  first  meeting  of  tfaie 


committeeoftheievolutionaatiBiyt 
subsequent  to  the  atroeioiM  tiolB 
which  have  taken  place  at  Bk^ 
mingham,  to  express  our  c 
and  regret  at  those  acta  of 
violence  by  which  yoa  have 
so  great  a  sofEsrer,  and  which  haM 
reflected  such  extreme  diihonewr 
on  this  age  and  on  this  natioiiL 

It  might  have  been  pre 
that  the  most  ignorant  and 
savages  would  not  have  baeli  !•• 
dnoed  to  commit  such  depredathws 
on  the  house  and  property  of  a  i 
of  such  distinguished  merit  i 
self,  to  whom  the  whole 
world  has  been  so  emuieBtly-  •!■" 
debted,  and  in  whose  wmrka  these 
principles  of  equal  liberty  bave 
been  asserted,  and  maintainadh 
which  would  protect  even  theiowest 
of  the  human  species  from  violeiiea 
and  oppression.  As  a  politieal 
writer,  you  have  been  empfoyedm 
disseminating  the  moat  jost  and 
rational  sentiments  of  govefnaaaat^ 
and  such  as  are  in  a  very  l^|^  de- 
gree calculated  to  promote  gencnl 
freedom  and  happmess. 

The  conductor  the  Birmin^iaai 
rioters  inaplied  in  it  a  complicatiSB 
of  ignorance  and  brutality^  whiab 
it  is  astonishing  to  find,  at  die  pie- 
sent  period,  in  such  a  country  as 
Great  Britain.  Nothing -bat  the 
most  execrable  bigotry,  united  to 
ignorance  the  most  contemiitibk^ 
could  lead  any  body  of  men  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  acts  of  violence  «a 
were  lately  exercised  at  Binnng* 
ham  against  yoursdf  and  other 
respectable  dissenters  in  that  town- 
ana  its  neighbourhood,  could  be 
justified  by  any  difference  of  opi* 
nion.  We  hoped  that  the  age  bad 
been  more  enlightened ;  that  it  bad 
been  universal^  admittedfthafo 
country  can  be  possefaad.of  fiosK 

dom 
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imn  in  which  every  man'  is  not- 
aUowed  to  worship  (jod  according 
to  thedictates of  bif  own  conscience^ 
aM  in  which  he  it  not  permitted  to 
defend  his  opinions*  We  hoped^ 
also,  that  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  had  been  so  well  understood^ 
and  so  universally  adopted^  that 
few  would  have  been  found  in  this 
country  who  would  not  sincerely 
have  rejoiced  in  the  emancipation 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  from 
Tyranny,  and  in  such  events  as  are 
calculated  to  promotegeneral  liber- 
ty and  happiness. 
•  It  is  with  exultation  and  triumph 
that  we  see  the  success  of  the  late 
Itistf  necessary,  and  glorious  revo- 
lution in  France ;  an  event  so  preg- 
nant will)  the  most  important  oene^ 
fits  to  the  world,  that  not  to  rejoice 
in  it  would  be  imworthy  of  us  as 
freemen,  and  as  friends  to  the 
general  rights  of  human  nature ; 
and  to  ascribe  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  French  revolution  the 
late  devastations  committed  at  Bir- 
mingham, would  be  to  insult  the 
understandings  of  mankind. 

We  are  sorry  to  find,  that  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  still  need 
to  be  instructed  in  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  freedom* 
but  we  still  hope  that  the  period  is 
not  far  distapt,  when  the  common 
rights  of  mankind  will  be  univer- 
sity, acknowledged;  when  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyrannv  shall  be 
banished  from  the  face  of'^the  earth,- 
and  when  it  shall  not  be  found 
practicable  to  procure  any  licen- 
tious mobs  to  support  the  cause  of 
an  ignorant  and  interested  iutoler.' 
ance. 

.  We  again  express  our  deep  con-' 
cem  at  the  iniquitous  riots  whioh 
have  lately  happened  at  Birmiog*' 


ham;  at  the  aists  of  violeiiee  aiiA. 
iiijostice  which  have  beenexercMed 
agaibst  you  and  your'friendsj  and 
at  the  loss  science  and  HteJ^t'ors 
have  sustained  in  the  destruction  of. 
vour  books,  manpscripts»  and  phi- 
Jd^hicat  apparatus;  >     ^     . 

We  rejoiced  in  the  security  of 
your-  person,  noliwitlistahdiikg  the 
malevolence  of  your  adviersariea ; 
and  at  the  magnanimity  with  wUdi  ^ 
you  have  sustained  the  injurieai  thai 
your  have  received*  * 

Permit  us  to  intreat  yoo  to  con* 
vey  our  cordial  aiid  affi^ooatef 
condolence  to  your  fdlow^^oftri' 
ers  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 'and 
public  virtue*  As  to  yoursielff  wi 
desire  to  testifjr  in  the  most  publki 
manner  the  high  sense  we-  enters 
tain  of  your  merit;  and  we  hjui 
leave  to  subscribe  oiirselvest  with 
great  respect  and  regard,  rev*  sb,* 
vour  most  obedient,  imd  most  hum- 
ble  servants, 

The  conmiittee  of  the  revohitioii 
sodety  of  London* 

L.S. )      BXKJAMIN  COOPXR,  SocJ 

%e  Rev.  Joitph  Prietify,  LLJ>. 


!^ 


ANSWER. 
Dear  Sir,  To^^eitAam,  i4af. 22,1791* 

I  beg  you  would  make  my  ao- 
knowledgments,  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  to  the  committee 
of  the  revolution  society,  for  their 
very  grateful  address  to  me* 

Our  principles  are  entirely  the 
same;  and,  notwithstaodin^^  all 
opposition,  must  prevail  in  this,  aa 
vrell  as  in  other  countries*  Yio*- 
lence  is  temporary,'' but  truth  is 
eternal*  I  am,  dear  si^,  youia 
smcerdy,  J.  Pbisstut. 

7olAeCAatfwuBi^l*e 
emmHta  iff  the  rsvolniJoa  soeisiy*^ 

AMrw 


4ddr€U  <if  tie SiudmiU  «i  ihemm    hetftkuooeMfdl)  wbv  AotM  ihM 
in  ccm^^tcaic^  c/  tAe  JSiratug-    did  notexhibili  thtir  ewn'  *  '  -  ' 


kamriots^  tyi  yottrfvieodahafeloiigiaclmiNPi 

^      e*  ledged  the.  justice  oi  yma  mbrHp 

^^-^"^'  ingt;^bufedkfiffjiidgiBeDtiH%teMt 

WHEN  various  societies  are  pwtiel:;:  thifitcttimoByefmdan 

expressing    theic  sense   of  nies,  however  dieagfeeabijf  CBf 

jour  great  merit,  and  sorrow  fior  sedi^  ia  liable  to  no^excepoooi;  tlM|^ 

your  Iste  sufferings,  we  hope  that^  would  not  hate  you-  if  theydiA  Hi 

wit^oulr  any  violation  o£  modesty,,  fear  youb 

we   too  may  appear  among  the  Another  ciscumitaace  whiekaial 

number ;  and  young  as  we  are,  bare  alleviated  y4>ur  titferiiig^  h 

yet  dearly  loving  truth  and  liberty,  the  steady  attachmenfi  ivhsdi}  so 

avow  our  warm  attachment  to  theic  many  of  your  friends  have  dnpkp 

distinguished,  their  persecuted^  ad-  cd ;  noH  a  £ewha«epuhli4dy^ei|afet* 

vocate.    The  loss  which,  the  world  sediit^  and  doubtlesatbemawflHiNr 

of  science  and  of  letters  must  sus**  others  who,  foemerlycontant  watt( 

tain   in-  the  destruction  of  your,  admiring*  your  writmga^.  vriUiBSM 

ilSSp;  and  interruption   of  youe  eaUend  their  admination  t»t  "mam 

studies,,  we  deeply,  feel,  and  deep*  character,  and^  powerlul'  as  taesi 


hf-  lameut.;   for  how  can  we  be  angumenta  mafi  be  by  wUdi  tea* 

lovers  of  our  brethren>.  oc  even  of  torn  of  your  philogophical  opiwiot 

our.  ownselves,  without  deploring  are  supported,  will  acknoddbdpp 

every  hindrance  of  laboura  excited  that  their  praoticali  inflnance^  ^^ 

by  no-  sordid  views,,  but.  intended  playedi  in.  your  conduet^aioai 

to    enlighten  and  improve  man-»  argument  still/ more  finiialde^. 

kind  ?  we.  presume  not  to  appre-  You  havo^sir^,  one-  ftirtiier 

elate  these,  laboucs.;.  whatever,  be  solation^.    Though.lawleMiTioieiiov 

their  value,  they  are  sanctified  by  may  destroy  your  writiogasinagr da* 

their  object ;  and  our  indignation  atroy  youmelfi  it^annotrextiBgiMl 

must  be.  roused  when  apy  daring  that  spirits  of  enquiry^;:  it;  oflBBii 

hand  violates   the  retirement    of  eradicate  thosegenerousfentiaaitv 

a  penon  thua  employed'.  which  you.andthe  otfaereiili|riitkiifr 

*  Yet-wearesurethatyouF.studies^  era^of  Eurape  Iiave  jsauntcnp;  WB 

tliongh   for  a-  while   interrapted,  trust  that  multitudes  have,»  tbft 

will  be  soon  resumed;  we  arecon«  multitudes:  will,.  Imbibe  Amm^.wm 

fident  that  your  ftiturepttblicationa  trust,  that  oun  love  o£  tsuifat  moA 

will  displtiy  the  same  manly  spirit,  liberty  £bwa  not  fronu  tiiec  wiUH 

will  contain  the  same  open  avowal-  and-  irre|pilan  enthusiasmr.ofl^^osdi 

oi^wfaatf  you<  deem  important-truth^  but  is    the  effisct^  ofi  caxmonkm 

whioh  has  ever  oharacterised'your  and,principle»    Oxur.  bosonnft  ^om 

productiona;    for  you  soughr- not  with -the  idaa*.a€  one.  day  punuifaglh 

tke' applause  of  the  multitude,  you'  with  however  unequal  stepsr  tta 

cannot^  then-  be'  disappmnted  at  course  whidi  you;  haves  poiirtUI 

finduig  them'  igoorantv  of  ymir  va-  out; .  of  entering,.even  iii*the  lo 


1(16^  and  ia  not.  the  hatred,  ofi  all    oafmoitjv  that-  ^ioiioui:  , 
the  bireling  advocates  of  corrup-    which,  m  contending  for  the  ri^tSy 
tion  a  proof  that  your  labours  have    contends  for  the  happiness,  of  mao: 

wi 
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ff6  edrhestly  hope,  tlhaft  neitheli'  the 
blandislimbritiB  of  pleasure,  nbt  ttie 
fVdwns  of  power,  will  be  able  to 
retard  our  progress ;  we  earnestly 
pray  that  nothing  this  world  can 
offer  may  draw  us  from  the  path  of 
duty — for  that  path,  We  are  con- 
vinced, leads  to  heaveti. 

Hackney  College^  Sept.  20,  1791, 


I}r,  Priestley^ s  Answer  to  the 
Address  of  the  Students* 

(Gentlemen, 

1*T0\JR  address,  ad  that  of  yoinig 
L  men  of  sufficient  age  to  think 
with' justness,  as  well  as  to  feel  with 
scrdour,  gives  me  a  peculiar  ple&sun^, 
ife  it  holds  out  a  certain  prospect, 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty 
fi^ill  libt  want  supporters,  when  all 
those  of  my  age  shall  have  finished 
their  course. 

Yoii  se^  in  the  riots  at  Birtning- 
batn  how  naturally  a  failure  m 
aV'gument  leads  to  violence,  and 
also  how  certainly  that  violence 
defeats  its  oWn  end. — A  hierarchy, 
equally  the  bane  ofchristiaility  and 
of  rational  liberty,  now  confesses 
its  weakness  ;  and  be  assured,  that 
you  will  see  either  its  complete  re- 
formation or  its  fall.  Be  it  yout 
ahibition,  my  young  friends,  to  join 
the  small  but  noble  band  of  thbse 
who  by  action,  or  what  is  more 
honourable  as  well  as  more  effectual, 
by  suffering,  maintain  the  rights  of 
all  men,  civil  and  religious.  Whe- 
ther you  be  destined  for  speculative 
or  active  life,  you  will  not  want  op« 
pOrtunities  of  distinguishing  your- 
selves in  this  glorious  cause ;  and  of 
yv^tith  we  naturally  expect  a  gene- 
rous ardour  in  favour  of  wUaltever 
'uti¥Ue  and  rights  independent  of 


privafci  interest,  or  of  thai  of  ^tif 
pa>tictilftr  porttiDA  of  tfie  hiMka 
race. 

As  good  citizens,  study  the 
welfare  of  your  country ;  but  look 
beyond  that,  to  those  gt'eat  prin- 
ciples, which  will  ifi^re  thie  Mp" 
piness  of  all  Eutt>pe  and  of  all 
mankind;  Such  principles  as  thi^e 
now  excite  general  attention,  and 
your  tutors  Will'  give  you  every 
assistance  that  you  can  Waht  in  the 
discussion  of  them.  Shew  then  by 
your  superior  intelligence  and'  ac« 
tivity  the  superiority  of  yoiir  adl- 
var  rages  over  those  of  other  ihsti^ 
tutions,  which,  instead  of  exptinds* 
ihg  the  min4>  by  encouraging  free* 
dbm  of  enquiry,  eff<^ctualiy  fetter 
its  powers,  by  a  sworn  attachnitot 
to  a  particular  system,  fbrmed  in 
an  age  of  universal  and  acknow- 
ledged barbarism.  Where  the  sohir 
of  those  insitutionir  are  diffhsing 
their  darkness,  do  you  bring  your^ 
light ;  assured  that  the  same  grand 
luminary  which  has  arisen  on  Aihe- 
rica,  France,  and  Poland,  and 
which  has  taught  them  all  univei** 
sal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
Will  illuminate  the  whole  world, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  all' 
mankind  Will  be  free,  pestceable^ 
and  happy. 

Give  me  leave  to  close  this  ad- 
diiess  with  reminding  you,  hoW' 
much  the  credit  of  the  college  de^ 
pends  upon  the  diligence  and  gobd 
behaviour  of  you  who  arle  students 
in  it,  and  of  the  connexion  wliicU 
the  good  of  your  country  aiid  df 
the  world  has  with  the  credit  of 
that  institution. 

With  sincere  affection,  add  eveiy 
good  wish,  I  am,  gentlemen,  yirar 
very  farumble  servant, 

J.  ParkiSTtaY; 
London f  Sept.  22,  1791. 
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Hew  Constitution  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  Polandf  as  established 
May,  1791. 

IN  THE  NAM£  OF  GOD,  ONE  IN  THE 
HOLY  TRINITY. 

Stanislaus  Augustus^  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  will  of  the  Nation, 
King  of  Poland,  &c.  &c.  together 
with  the  Confederate  States  as- 
sembled in  double  number  to  re-' 
present  the  Polish  nation. 

CONVINCED  by  a  long  train'of 
experience  of  many  defects  in 
our '  government :  and  willing  to 
profit  by  the  favourable  moment 
which  has  restored  us  to  ourselves ; 
free  from  the  disgraceful  shackles 
of  foreign  influence ;  prizing  more 
than  life  the  ^sternal  independence 
and  internal  liberty  of  the  nation ; 
in  order  to  ekert  our  natural  rights 
with  zeal  and  firmness,  we  do  so- 
lemnly establish  the  present  consti- 
tution, which  we  declare  wholly 
inviolable  in  every  part  till  such 
period  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law ;  when  the  nation,  if  it  should 
think  fit,  may  alter  by  its  express 
will  such  articles  therein  as  shall 
be  found  inadequate. 

Art.  I.  The  dominant  national 
religion.— The  holy  roman  catholic 
faith,  with  all  its  privileges  and 
immunities,  shall  be  the  dominant 
national  religion  :  but  as  the  same 
holy  religion  commands  us  to  love 
our  neighbours,  we  therefore  owe 
to  all  people  of  whatever  persua- 
sion, peace  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
the  protection  of  government :  con- 
sequently, we  assure  to  all  persua- 
sions and  religions,  freedom  and 
liberty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  dominions  of 
the  republic. 


Art.  XL    Nobiliijf  or  the  ttpfSm. 
trian  order.— Revenng  themenoiy 
of  our  ancestors  with' gratitude,  iw 
the  first  founders  of  our  libertleSi 
it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge,  in  a 
most  solemn  manner,  thai  all  the 
pre-eminence  and  prerogativei  of 
liberty,  granted  to  this  order  by  Cft* 
simir  the  Great,  &c.  &c.  &c«  are  by 
the  present  act  renewed  confiriDed- 
and  declared  to  be  inviolable.    We. 
acknowledge  the  rank  of  the  noUe 
equestrian  order  in  Poland  to  be 
equal  to  all  degrees  of  nobility— ell 
persons  of  that  order  to  be .  equal 
among  themselves,  not  only  in  no 
eligibility  to  all   posts  of  honoaff 
trust,  or  emolument,  hot  in  then^ 
joyment  of  all  privileges  and  m» 
rogatives ;  personal  liberty,  ana  le* . 
curity  of  territorial  and  moveable 
property ;  nor  shall  we  even  auiEBr. 
the  least  encroachment  on  dther 
by  the  supreme  national  power.  (i(Ni. 
which  the  present  form  of  govern-. 
ment  is  established),  under  any  |m> 
text  whatsoever ;  consequently,  we , 
regard  the  preservation  of  personal. 
security  ■  and  property, ,  as  bj  law . 
ascertained,  to  be  a  tie  of  socie^, 
and  the  very  essence  of  civil  liberty. 
which  ought  to  be  considered  and. 
respected  for  ever. 

Art.  III.  Towns  and  citisens^^ 
The  law  made  by  the  present  diety 
intituled,  *<  Our  royal  free  towns 
within  the  dominions  of  the  repub* 
lie,''  we  mean  to  consider  as  a  part 
of  the  present   constitution,  nud 
promise  to  maintain  it  as  aneir», 
additional,  true,  and  effectual  sop-  ■ 
port  of  our  common  liberties,  and. 
our  mutual  defence. 

Art.  IV.  Peasants  and  villageEP: 
—This  agricultural  class  of  ptoplsb : 
the  most  numerous  in  the  nation, 
consequently  the  most  considen^ . 

.part , 
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pirt  of  ita  force,  we  receive  uoder 
the  protection  of  national  law  and 
government;  enacting,  that  what- 
ever liberties*  grants,  and  conven- 
tions, between  the  proprietors  and 
villagers,  either  individualiy  or  col* 
lectively,  may  be  entered  authenti- 
cally into  in  future;  such  agree- 
ments shall  import  mutual  and  reci- 
procal obligations,  binding  not  only 
the  present  contracting  parties,  but 
even  their  successors  by  inheri- 
tance or  acquisition.  Thus  having 
insured  to  the  proprietors  every  ad- 
vantage they  have  a  right  to  from 
their  villagers,  and  willing  to  en- 
courage most  effectually  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country,  we  publish 
and  proclaim  a  perfect  and  entire 
liberty  to  all  people,  either  who 
may  be  newly  coming  to  settle,  or 
those  who,  having  emigrated,  would 
return  to  their  native  countrv :  and 
we  declare  most  solemnlv,  that  any 
person  coming  into  Poland,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  world,  or  re- 
turning from  abroad,  as  soon  as  he 
sets  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  becomes  free,  and  at  li- 
berty to  exercise  his  industry, 
wherever  and  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleases,  to  settle  either  in  towns 
or  villages,  to  farm  and  rent  lands 
and  houses,  on  tenures  and  con- 
tracts, for  as  long  a  term  as  may  be 
agreed  on ;  with  liberty  to  remain, , 
or  to  remove,  after  having  fulfilled 
the  obligations  he  may  have  volun- 
tarily entered  into. 

Art.  V.  Form  of  government— , 
All  power  in  civil  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people, 
itg^nd  and  object  being  the  pre-' 
servation  and  integrity  of  the  state, 
the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and 
on  a  lasting  foundation.  Three 
distinct  powers  shall  compose  the 


government  of  the  Polish  nation^ 
according  to  the  present  constitii-, 
tion : 

1.  Legislative  power  in  the  states 
assembled. 

2.  Executive  power  in  the  ^king 
and  the  council  of  inspection*  And,, 

3.  Judicial  power  in  jurisdictiozis 
existing  or  to  be  established. 

Art.  VI.  The  diet,  or  the  legis-, 
lative  power.— The  diet,  or  the, as- 
sembly of  states,  shall  be  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  house  of  nur  • 
cios,  or  deputies;  and  the  house 
of  senate,  where  the  king  is  to  pre- . 
side.    The  former  being  the  repre- 
sentative and  central  point  or  su*. 
preme    national    authority,    shall 
possess  the  pre-eminence  in  the  le« 
gislature ;  therefore  all  bills,  are  to 
be  decided  first  in  this  house, 

1.  All  general  laws,  constitu- 
tional, civil,  criminal,  and  perpe* 
tual  taxes ;  concerning  which  mat- 
ters, the  king  is  to  issue  his  propo- 
sitions by  the  circular  letters  sent', 
before  the  dietines  to  every  palati- 
nate and  to  every  district  for  deli- . 
beration,  which  coming  before  the . 
house  with  the  opinion  expressed . 
in  the  instructions  given  to  their 
representatives,  shall  be  taken  the 
first  for  decision. 

2.  Particular:  temporal  taxes; 
regulations  of  the  mint ;  contract- 
ing public  debts ;  creating  nobles, 
and  other  casual  recompences ;  >e; 
paration  of  public  expences,  both . 
ordinary  and  extraordinary;  con- 
cerning war;  peace;    ratification 
of  treaties,  political  and  comnier- 
cial ;  all  diplomatic  acts  and  con- 
ventions relative  to  the  laws  of  na- . 
tions ;  examining  and  acquittingdtf- 
ferent  executive  departinents,  and . 
similar  subjects  arising  from  the 
accidental  exigences  and  circum- 
stances of  the  state,  in  which  the 

propositions^ 


ptopMihrn^  coining  dir^etty  ftbth-  iAich  otbakiohed  Mclif  tf  clffl»'  <tf 

tlle'throMs  to  the  house  of  nnttdb^,  do  cifcuniBtaoces  Wfaieh  HMfMU 

are  to  have  preference  in  discuK-  Out  Of  it. 

^Otf  tivforo  the  pri^te  billii.  The  laW^  cdncetiiittg'ihe Dlli&lMi 

In  regard  to  the  houseof  Senate,  oi'  primary  ^lectiotis,  as  ertMJliiiherf 

ft  iif  to  consist  of  bisHopr,  palittines,  by  the  present  diet,  ibaff  be  itM 

cA^ellariff,  and    ministers,    uridei*  ga)r6ci  as  a  obostr  esseblMI'  IWl^ 

the  presidbtlcy  of  the  king',  n^o  d^6oh  of  civil  liberty, 

shall  have  but  one  vote,  and  the  The  majority  of  votes  ibaO' Aiir 

&a6ng   vote  in  case  of  parity,  cide  eVery  things  and  efetV  i^tiM)t 

i^hich  he  msiy  give  either  perlBPoi-  therefore  We  dbolisb,  ana  ttifktlf 

lially,  or  by  a' message  to  the  house,  ^nihilate,  all  sorti^  of  cohAidOTf 

ttk  power  and  duty  shall  be,  cies,    aiid   confederate   ditftr,  $b/ 

I.  Every  general  law  that  passes  I'uinou^  to  society. 

fbMellydirbugh  the  house  of  nun-  Willing    to    preveilt;    dft^  thUf 

dpn;  is  to  be  sent  immediately  to'  hand,  violent  dnd  frequent diadfftf 

ttiii^,  which  is  either  accepted,  of  itl  the  rt&ftibnal  constitUtioi&V  i^' 

£lU»pend*ed  till  i\l)*thei'  national  de*  coiisidering  oil  the  dth^,  tfae^  Mf 

liberation.   If  accepted,  it  becbtiies'  ceitfsity  of  perfecting^  it',  affi^if)^^ 

sMaWin  all  its  force;  if  suspended^  ilencing  itiB  effects' on  ilubfic'^nM^^ 

it  shali'be  resumed  attlie'nestt  diet;  perity,  We  determine  the  pbHodf  df 


find,  if  it  is  then'agfeed  to  again  by  every  tWeUty-five  yeifrs  for  jifti'M- 

tKehoU^  of  nuncios,  the  sen&t^  ttadrdinaiy  constitutional  dicl^-lSi^ 

ifiulft^^utitiiit  to  it.  be  Held  purposely  fbr  the  reViilcAf 

\  il  Every  particular  law,  tfs  soon  and  such  alteratiotis  6f  Ak^dMiS^ 

sat  it'  has  been  determined  by  the  tution  as  niay  be  fo^dd'j^qilfdtbi 
hbutAe  of  nuridioSi*  and  sent  up  to        Att.  Til.  The  king;  or  tfMelH^' 

tlte  senate;  the  votes  of  both  houseir  tiVe  power. -^  The  mow-  fitfttitf 

sBall  be  jointly  coihputed,  and' the  government  cannot  eitiM  ilittiffff 

nHijbrity,  as    described   by   Isw,  ati  efiectual  escecUtive  powilir.    Esi^ 

shi^l  be  considered-  a^  i'  decree  perience  has'  taught  ur;  ttiktf  tSf^ 

a^d' the  will  of  the  nation:  neglectltig  tliis  e^toentiar  jHtft' dP 

Those    senators    and  miiiisterfi^  gbVemmeiit  has  oVerWhcftined'  Po^ 

who;  from  their  share' in- esfecutive  Iflb'd' with  disasters. 
ffoWer,  arb  accountable  to  tbp  re^        HfaVing,  therefore   ilcibtUM'  lb' 

public,  cannot  have  dn  active  voice  the  free  Polish  lifltion'thi^'rigi^d^ 

id' the  diet,  but  m&y  be  present  in-  exacting  law«  fot  tbemsd^ne^  th^ 

ol'der  to  give  necessary  explana-'  supreme  inspectiooi'dvef  tlkf'eSire^' 

tions'to  the  states.  cutive  power,  and  tlie  ctibib^'  ol^ 

These  ordinary  legislative-  dietk'  their  magisthites;  We  intruA  tb  the 

shdl  have  their  unintertuped  em'st-  kiixg,  and  his  cottndl^  th(^  higlleM^ 

ehce,  and  be  always  ready  to  meet;  power  of  executld^  the  lawi(l 
rehewable  every  two  years.    The        Thia   council   niall    be'  dtAetf' 

lefigtfa  of  sessiotiir  shair  be  detef-  Strte,  ortlle  coUncirof  insjpenlbtS. 
mined'by  the  law* concerning  diets;        The  duty  of  sucH  executive "pdi^"' 

lPc6nvened  out  of  ordinnry  sessietl^  €t  shall  be  tb  wtttdi  over  the  UiWili; 

u'jBoii  sbtne  urgent  oiccasioo,  they  and  to  see  theiU  stHctl^'  eiUcMf' 

afitti ouly delibectttron the sttbject  aeeorditfjffo ttietfiidpotfi  etNM'tff 

the 


dbr  Aieans  at  pubtso  ftirc6r  shoiMl  •  We  r§#dnM^  t«  the^  HdttiM,^  h^« 

ill  b«  necessary.  emitf  Hke  ri^ot  ^lMitigt&  iW 

TJie  executive  pemer  ramftit  flff^^  thri^m  A'Ay  6therf  h(Mift  ^  ftMly'y 

mime-  the  right  of  makmg  lawi^  or  afteif  tile  ^xtick^tidii  ef  tl¥e  fifr^-    ' 
of  their  interpretation.    It  is  ex<^        Every  king,  on  his  accessiotf  M' 

pressly  forbidden  to  contract  public'  thte^  ihf^n^r  fi^ba^'  takt?  B,  ddleflbn 

debts' ;   to  alter  thie  repartition  of  oath  to  God  and  the  nfttiM,  fo^  ^v^*^ 

the  natioaal  inconie^y  as^  fixed  by  pdrv  ffl¥e^  pr^e^tt  (f^M$to(i6il>  to 

^e  diet ;  to  declare^  wbjc  ;  to  oon-^  Ailil  the  jmcta'cortifeiikif  Whk^  vlW 

dode  definitively  any  ttifeaty,  or  any  be  settled  with  the  pteaetii  de^6tf ' 

dtplinnatic  act :   it  is»  only  aflimred  cff  SiEfxdny  £(|{  appoitltddf  to   the 

to  carry  on  negoeiations  wii^«  fo^  oro^r^,  and  Wfe^ck  shall  bimd^MoiP 

reign  courts,  and  facilitate  ten^ptfu  it^  thef  ii^ttt€  mafnTlel- as  fovm^  dttM- 
rftry  occurrences^  always  wiii^  i^e-        The^ki^g^s  persdA  ic^  sd^r^  af^ 

ference  to  the  diet.  iBViofUbl^;'  tfs'AO'dist  caiil  pH^idM 

The  crown  of  Polandiwe^  deoltfre-'  immediisit&ly  ff^m  MAiy  hd  ettnii^ 

to  be  elective  in  regard  to  families*  be<  fn  tmy  ttiAtitief  respollsibte  to 

Mid  it  IS  settled  so  for  ever.  tiKd*  mtk^ ;  b^  'W  not^  ai^  alMokll^ 

.  Ha3rin^  ejcperienced-  th^  H/tBH^  monarch,  but  the  father  and  tb^ 

e&ots  of  interregna,  perSoditaliy  bead>oft4l«'pdotll(B$  his  rei^n ales, 

aubvterting  government,  and  being'  M  fi&edby  tte  pticfeico7ii>AitHy^M 

desirous  of  preventing  fbr  ever  all  b^  saor^i^*  pr<ssei«ved;'  ^ll'|iob1i^ 

foreign  influence,  as  well  ai^  of  it!'*'  acts,  the  acts  of  magistraci&^i  a)}(# 

duringi  to  every  citizen)  a  petfect  thi»:e9iiitQ^tb&kk¥g£)]^^£lhtftlbter 

tr&TiquilUty,.vtrehave^vfromprud^eMi  his  name.  -         -^ 

motives,  resolved'  to  adopt  hei^iu^       lHl9>  Mtfg;.  #h«P  oligbt  ttt  pdsstes 

tary  succession  to  ourthrone':  ttrer«-  every  power  of  doing-  gOtftt^-  shlflP 

fore;  we'  enact  and  declare,-  thtft»<  httve  theiigtlt  of  paraodibg  tbtfse 

after  the  expiration  of  our  life^  ai3«*  thati  tfte'edndecftned  to  dieattf y  e^!^ 

cording  to  the  gracious  will  of  the^  cept   the   crimes*  bti-  agnitiiA^"  th^ 

Almighty,  the  present  electior  of  static;' 
Saxony  shall  reign  over  Poland;^  Id  timir  <:^  wtir  he  di{dl>  haV«^tfltP 

The  dynasty  of  Aiturer  kingt  6€  supreme  cottimdiid^  of-  tUo  ntiftibrittV 

Bhland  shall  begin  in  the  person  of  forc^^.  he  ifiay-  dppoinr  the  <lbhi- 

Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saic-*  maiidbrsjof  the  dritiy,  bc^wtev^t^,  b^ 

ony^  with  the  right  of  inheriumoe>  the^wiU'oif  the  stttt^si^    Itfs^l  b<^ 

to  the  croWii  to  his  male  descend^  his  province  to  patentee  officers|iii^ 

ants.   The  eldest  son  of  tlie  reign^-  the   army  aind>  6ti\W  dlgtiilkyiissy 

ing  king  is  to  succeed  hii^  father ;  cimsoiiaiitt  toniie^  fegoltftlbm^he^^*^ 

and  in  case  :he  present  elector  of  after  td^Ueexpresd^^  ta^dppdlttt^ 

Saxony  has  no  male  issue,- i^hus^v  bishops»'0iedatyr»^-attdiitliniMtfri^at^ 

band  chosen  byhim  (with  theoon^  members'  of  the^^xeotitivte  poweft 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  rifpub-^       T)he  binges <dMinoUio^iitt{ft^tlkftt^ 

]ic)forhitdaughter;«ball'bi^ntb&^  is  to  coni4si^«  .!       ' 

said'  dynasty.    U^nce-  #e  deotltfeP       U>  Of^  th^ptimW^  aVitHlfi  hl^d 

the  princess  Mary  Augtistia  ^kept^^  of  tbe  olk^  sfifd^Hid  pMAAmi  of^ 

mucenSyonlydauffhtiBtofltheeleofbr'  the  oottRSitri!^0d^  tf^  ^uCBIioii,  ^ 

cf;Sax<myvta4iernfl«mo£Boll^  thB^fMaMs&p\ill^4rikm  ^  ^'    ^ 
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8.  OffiTenainisteri:  the  nuDii-  thirdf   of  secret   Totet  bl■lKltk^ 

ter  of  policei  minuter  of  justice,,  houses  demand   the  changnig  :oC 

minister  of  war,  minister  of  finan-  anj  person,  either  in  the  conndl, 

res,  and  minister  for  foreign  af«  or  any  executive  department,  Ao: 

fairs.  king  is  bound  to  nominate  awH 

3.  Of  two  secretaries  to  keep:  ther. 
the  protocols.  Willing  that  the  council  of.  in-» 

The  hereditary  prince  coming  of  spection  should  be  responsible  to^ 

age  may  assist  at,  but  shall  have  the  nation  for  their  actions,  we  de^^ 

no  TOte  therein.  cree  that,  when  accused  of  aay> 

The  marshal  of  the  diet,  being  transgression  of  podtive  law,  they'' 

chosen  for  two  years,  has  also  a  are  answerable  with  their  persons: 

right  to  sit ;  for  the  end  only  of  and  fortunes, 
calling  together  Uie  diet,  always        Such  impeachments  shall  be  tried= 


existing,  if  absolutely  necessary,  immediately  by  the  comitial  tri-: 

and  the  king  refusing  to  do  it.  bunal,   and   receive   final    jodg* 

,  The  cases  demanding  such  con*  ment. 

vocation  of  the  diet  are  the  follow-        In  order  to  form  a  neoessary  Ofr 

ing :  ganization  of  the  executive  power, 

L  In  a  pressing  necessity  con-  we  establish  hereby  separate  com- 

corning  the  law  of  nations,  and  missions,  connected  with  the  abeiva 

particularly  in  case  of  a  neighbour-  councils,  and  subjected  to  obey  its- 

ing  war.  ordinations. 

2.  In  case  of  an  internal  com-  These  commissions  are,  Istb  of 
motion.  Education;  2nd,  of  Police ;  Mf- 

3.  In  an  evident  danger  of  ge-  of  War ;  4th,  of  Treasury.   . 
neral  famine.  Art,  VIII.  Judicial  power.— ^Asi 

4.  In  the  orphan  state  of  the  judicial  power  is  mcompatible  with: 
country,  or  in  case  of  the  king's  the  legislative,  nor  can  be  admi-' 
dangerous  illness.  nistered  by  the  king,  therefore  ta^* 

All  resolutions  of  the  council  of  bunals  and  magistracies  ought  to 

inspection  are  to  be  examined  by  be  established  and  elected.  Itoaght: 

the  rules  above-mentioned.  to  have  local  existence,  that  everr 

The  king's  opinion,  after  that  of  citizen  should  know  where  toeeek' 

every  member  of  the  council  has  justice,  and  every  transgressor  can 

been  heard,  shall  decisively  pre-  discern  the  hand  of  national  go*' 

vail.  vemment.    We  establish,  tlieie-.' 

Every  resolution  of  this  council  fore, 
shall  be  issued  under  the  king's        1.  Primary  courts  for  each  jpa-i' 

signature,  countersigned  by  one  of  latinate  and  district,  composed  of - 

the  ministers  sitting  therein.  judges  chosen  at  the  dietine,  wfaidi  • 

Should  all  the  members  refuse  are  always  to  be  ready  to  administer 

their  countersign,  the  king  is  ob-  justice.  Prom  these  courts  appeals - 

Uged  to  forego  his  opinion.  are  allowed  to  the  high  '  "       ' 


Ministers  composms  this  coun-  erected  one  for  each  of  three  firb-i 
dl  cannot  be  employed  at  the  same  vinces,  in  which  the  kingdom*  is  > 
time  in  any  other  department.  divided.    Those  courtSy  both  pii»i 

If  it  should  happen  that  two-    ncmry  9nd,  fipal»  shall  be  foe: the* 

equestriaa 
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%<(aestrian  order,  and  all  proprie-  in  tbirir  j^rsotit  and  fortttpet»'ibr 

tors  of  landed  property.  their  actions  during  their  offioe.' 

2.  We  determine  separate  coiirts        Art.  X.    Edacation   of  Idngli 

for  the  free  royal  towns.  (children.— The  king's  sons,  bei^g 

S.  Each  province  shall  have- a  designed  successors  to  the  crown, 

court  of  referendaries  for  the  trial  are  the  first  children  of  the  coon* 

of  causes  relating  to  the  peasantry,  try.     Thence  the  care  of  thdr 

who  are  all  herehy  declared  free,  proper education,withoutencroadi« 

4.  Courts,  curial  and  assessorial,  mg^  however,  on  the  right  of  their 
tribunals  for  Courland,  and  rela-  parents,  d^olves  naturally  upon 
tional,  are  hereby  confirmed.  the  nation. 

5.  Executive  commissions  shall  During  the  king's  life,  the  king 
have^  judicial  power  in  matters  re*  himself,  with  the  council,  ai^d  a 
lative  to  their  administration.  tutor,  appointed  by  the  states,  shaU 

6.  Besides  all  these,  there  shall  superintend  the  education  of  tile 
be  one  supreme  general  tribunal  pnnces. 

for  all  the  classes,  called  a  comitial       In  time  of  a  regency,  it  shall  ba 

tribunal  or  court,  composed  of  per-  intrusted  with  this  direction  jointly 

sons  chosen  at  the  opening  of  every  with  the  above-mentioned  tutor.  . 
diet.     This  tribunal  is  to  try  ail        In  both  cases,  this  tutor,  named 

thepersonsaccusedofcrimesagainst  by  the  states,  is  to  make  his  repdKt 

the  state.  before  each  ordinary  diet  of  the 

Lastly,  we  shall  appoint  a  com-  education   and   progress  of  the 

mittee  for  the  forming  a  civil  and  princes. 

criminal  code  of  laws,  by  persons        Art.  XL  national  force,*  or  the 

whom  the  diet  shall  elect  for  that  army.<»The  nation  is  bound  to  pre« 

purpose.  serve  its  possessions  against  inva* 

Art.  IX.  Regency.— The  same  sion;  therefore,  all  inhabitants  are 

council  of  inspection  is  to  compose  natural  defenders  of  their  coantry 

the  regency,  with   the  queen  at  and  its  liberties, 
their  head,  or,  in  her  absence,  with        The  army  is  only  an  extract  of 

the  primate  of  the  kingdom.    The  defensive  regular  force  from  the 

regency  may  take  place  only,  general  mass  of  national  sfrength. 

1.  During  the  king's  minority.  The  nation  owes  to  the  army  re«^ 

2.  In  case  of  the  king's  settled  ward  and  respect,  because  of  itsr 
alienation  of  reason.  devoting  itself  wholly  for  the  de- 

3.  In  case  of  the  king's  being  fence  of  the  country.  "^ 

made  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  army  owes  to  the  nation  ta 

Minority  is  to  be  considered  till  guard  the  firontiers  against  ene* 

18  years  are  completed,  andt  he  mies,  and  to  maintain  public  tran- 

maUdy  must  be   declared  in  the  auUlity    within.      This    national' 

existing  diet  by  the  plurality  of  n>rce,  therefore,  ^hall  be  employisd 

three-fourths  of    votes    of  both  ibr  garrisoning  fortresses,  and  as-' 

combined  houses.  sisting  the  civil  power  in  the  axts' 

When  the  king  comes  of  age,  cution  of  thelaw^igainstlboi^'lhkC 

or  recovers  his  health,  or  returns  are  refractory. 

him,  and.  responsible  to  the  nation       All  Uiwi  and  stalultiy  old  ilUt 

4  BW, 


W^^  cMUvy  Xo  tbi  prcnecit  /^<u 
atltationt  m  to  any  part  tbereof, 
pre  bercbj  abolLdied ;  and  eyexj 
paragraph  in  the  foregoing  ariidca 
19  acknowledged  to  be  a  competent 
part  pf  tha  present  oonatUution* 
We  recommend  to  the  executive 
power  to  see  the  council  of  inspec- 
tion immediately  beein  its  office 
under  the  eye  of  the  diet»  and 
continue  its  duties  without  the  least 
interruption. 

We  swear  before  God  and  the 
eouQtry  to  nsintain  and  defend 
with  all  possible  human  power 
the  present  constitution ;  and  con- 
sidering this  oath  as  a  proof  of  real 
love  01  our  country,  we  command 
dl  magistrates  and  troops  here  pre- 
sent to  take  it  immediately.  The 
conunission  of  war  shall  issue  oir«i 
ders  to  the  rest  of  the  army  quar- 
tered ID  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  to  ^ 
ihe  sapie  within  one  month  at  far- 
thest from  the  date  oi  the  present 
law. 

We  recommend  to  our  bishops 
to  appoint  one  and  the  same  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  to  God  AU 
mighty  in  all  churches  over  the 
kingdom ;  also,  we  appoint  a  day 
N«  N.  for  the  solemn  celebrating 
by  us  and  our  posterity  of  a  com- 
menioration  anniversary  for  the 
mercies  of  the  Supreme  Being 
shewn  to  us  afUtr  so  many  public 
calamities* 

And  that  future  ages  may  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  nations 
we  have  surmounted  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  obstacleSt  and  e£» 
fected  this  happy  revolution^  we 
oeisree,  that  a  church  shall  be 
erected  and  consecrated  to  Divine 
PrQvidence,  in  meiiory  of  this 
event,  abdat  the  expenceof  the 
atatesu 


Having  thils  sa|jsfi«d 
ral  feelings  on  ihia  Menfj  utr  Um 
our  attentim  towards  aecuruig  the 
same  constitution,  by  declariiw  as# 
enacting,  that  whoever  sliQgM.d|tfw 
to  ^pose  it,  or  to  diatnrb  the  pobr 
lie  tranquillity,  either  by  esotiag 
mistrust,  or  by  perverae  inteipvel^ 
tioo  of  this  constttutaoo,  mA  macb 
more  by  forming  inaunrectiona  Wf^ 
confederacies  either  opedy  or  aar 
cretly,  such  person  m  persma  ere 
declared  to  be  enemiea  and  traitam 
to  their  country,  and  abaU  be  p«f 
nished  with  the  utmost  rigonr  by 
the  cdmitial  tribunaL  For  Uiia  piir» 
pose,  we  order  this  tribanel  feeil 
uninterruptedly  at  Wersaw«  pi«« 
roguing  their  session  frorndsgrti 
day,  and  to  try  all  persova  ap  ae» 
cused  by  any  citizen  of  prepoflf « 
with  the  assistance  of  the  attnrnjji 
general  of  Poland  and  Litboairiar 
seising  all  indicted  persona  wiMi 
tlie  aid  uf  the  national  irsMpf^ 
which  shall  be  ready  to.  m^  ee 
the  first  order  from  the  esactttise 
power  as  they  shall  be  direotedi  nd 
occasion  may  require. 
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AFTER  the  preamble,  end  17 
articles  of  the  dedaratioe  dC 
the  rights  of  man  and  e  citiaiOy 
it  proceeds;  ; 

The  national  assembly,  mMaipg 
to  establish  the  French  eenstkeluw 
on  the  principles  recogniaed  mk 
declared  above,  abolishes  irctM-i 
qably  the  institutions  Uiat  injent 
liberty  and  equality  of  rigbta; 

There  is  no  longer,  tor  anj  etfrt 

of  the  naUen,  or  for  any  indrndeakt 

any  privily  or  e^cceptioa  to  thr 

common  rights  of  all  F«NMdiniiB/  « 

.  Jb^  law  no  Usiysr.  renaiBbiaiia  aawi 

;  ligi 
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Ij^ip.us  V0WS5  or  Q,ny  o^her  ene^^^- 
ipent^  contrary  to  nfiti^r^l  ri^t^px 
to  the  constitution. 

Head  I.  Fundamental  DisposUions 
guaranteed  hy  the  constitution* 

The  constitution  guaranjtjeeSi  f^ 
nutural  ^nd  civil  rights, 

I.  That  ^11  citizensare  admissible 
to  places  and  employments,  \irith- 
oul  /iny  distinction  but  tba^  of  .^i- 
iity  and  virtue. 

II.  That  all  contributions  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  all  the 
citizens,  in  proportion  to  tbeir 
means. 

III.  That  the  same  crimes  dbaJI 
be  subject  to  the  same  punishmeAtSi 
without  distinction  of  persons. 

The  constitution  in  like  manner 
guar^tees,  as  natural  and  ciyil 
rights, 

Liberty  of  coming,  going,  «r 
staying,  according  to  the  l^rms 
prescribed  by  law. 

Liberty  of  fipeaking,  writi^« 
and  printing  their  thoughts,  and 
of  exercising  the  religious  worship 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

Of  assembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the 
laws  of  police. 

Of  addressing  to  all  constituted 
autliorities  by  petition. 

As  liberty  consists  but  in  tb^ 
power  of  doing  right,  the  law  may 
establish  penalties  against  acts  kb 
jurious  to  society. 

The  constitution  guaranteei  the 
inviolability  of  property. 

£frects  destined  to  services  of 
public  utility  belong  to  the  nation ; 
those  which  were  appropriated  to 
the  exigences  of  wor^p  aro  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation. 

4  general  establisfamf^it  of  pi^' 
lie  succours  shall  b,e  ^r^D^d,  for 
t)\p  relief  of  the  poor* 


Ajm!)lu5  in§trycil;iopi»h|^UJi^^pD9f 
^p^   cpn^QHOQ  .to  ^  ^tisiep^^  Jip 

proportion  cpmbiQ^d  ^i^  rthf  ^^T 
yiMon  of  the  Jqngdpm. 

PUAD  IJ.  Qf^  Pivt^ionfi/tthe 
Kingdom^  ana  the  State  o/C!jUi;s^^ 

I.  JRranpe  19  ^iy;ded  w^o  83  ^^ 
parJtments,  jeacJj  ^q^Vrtipprit  ijp^ 
districts,  efich  d^Bt^ript  iin|to  qu(ir 
tons. 

II.  Thqap  Are  Frienqh  ^iizfin% 
who  ^vfi  born  in  f^raope,  jof-  # 
Fre^ph  fath^ ;  who*  ibftyinc  be/sA 
Dorn  in  France  of  a  foreign  Tfith^r^ 
haFe  6^d  ih^eir  re3idenqe  \n  /the 
king4ow  J  wbo^  buying  bwn  kf>m 
in  fi  fer^jgp  Qowtry  of  j^  Preppt 
fi^ber^  ibavp  l;et^rned  to  fie^t^  m 
prance,  ;^4  bav^  Weep  f}^  ^vip^ 
oath;  in  fine,  who,  having  be^ 
born  in  a  Ip^^gn  povmtry,  b^ing 
desicended,  in  whatever  4egc§^^ 
from  a  Frenchman  or  Frienph  1^^ 
pa^n  who  h$ive  leA  tbeif  CQvgtrj 
^roiQ  reUgipMs  mptive«,  ct^p  fp 
reside  in  France,  ^i  Uik^  th^  ffPfiff 

IJI.  Thps^  wb^  b«i«g  biorn  9^^ 

of  the  kingdom.,  f)fipr;eigp  p^r^nt^^ 
reside  in  France,  becoqae  Frengb 
citizens  after  five  years  of  conti- 
nued residence  in  the  kingdom;  if 
besides,  they  hav^  acquired  r,eal 
property,  or  married  a  French  wo* 
man,  or  farmed  a  commercial  eala- 
blishment,  and  if  they  h^ve  taken 
the  civic  oath. 

•  IV.  The  legislative  power  mayy 
from  important  considerations*  oaf 
turaliase  a  foreigner,  ypoa  no  other 
^podition  thao  that  cdf  residing  m 
France,  and  taking  tbe  cufio  oatii»; 
v.  Tlie  civic  oath  ifi,  ^l  swear 
to  be  faithful  to  tiie  na<tion»  dif 
]^^  ^d  th^  kjng,  ,^d  tP  mm^ 
tain,  wilb  ^l  my  PPF#r/  rtf  ^°"* 

iUtlitipn 
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•titodon  decreed  by  the  constituent 
national  assembly  during  the  years 
1789.  1790,  and  1791/* 

VL  The  right  of  French  dtizen- 
riiip  is  lost, 

1.  By  naturalization  in  a  foreign 
country. 

2.  By  being  condemned  to  pe- 
nalties which  involve  the  civic  de- 

Sradation,  provided  the  person  con- 
emned  be  not  reinstated. 

S.  By  sentence  of  contumacy. 

4.  By  an  initiation  into  any  fo^ 
reign  order  or  body,  which  shall 
be  supposed  to  require  proofs  of 
nobility. 

VIL  French  citizens  regarded 
in  the  light  of  those  local  relations 
which  arise  out  of  their  associations 
in  cities,  and  in  certain  divisions 
of  territory  in  the  country,  form 
the  communities. 

The  legislative  power  may  fix 
the  extent  of  boundary  of  each 
community. 

VIII.  Tlie  citizens  of  each  com- 
munity have  the  right  to  name 
municipal  officers. 

IX.  Municipal  officers  shall  be 
bound  to  exercise  municipal  func- 
tions as  fixed  by  the  laws. 

Head  III.    Of  the  public  potoers. 

I.  The  sovereignty  is  one,  indi- 
visible,  and  appertains  to  the  na- 
tion. 

II.  The  nation,  from  which  flow 
all  the  powers,  cannot  exercise 
them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  constitution  is  re- 
presentative. 

III.  The  government  is  monar- 
chical ;  to  be  exercised  by  the  king 
and  his  ministers. 

IV.  The  judicial  power  is  dele- 
gated to  judges. 

CHAPTER  I.  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

I 

L  The  national  assembly*  form- 


ing the  legislative  body^  ia'i 
nenty  and  consists  of  one  d 
only. 

II.  It  shall  be  formed  by  mm 
elections  every  two  yean  F#ch 
period  of  two  years  shall  form  one 
legislature. 

III.  The  renewal  of  the  Icm^ 
tive  body  shall  be  matter  of  fUH 
right. 

IV.  The  legislative  body  shall 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  king* 

Section  I.  NumbernflUpreKnim' 
tives;  Basis  of  Repreieniaiimu 

I.  The  number  of  repreamitedvea 
to  the  lecislative  body  shall  be  7AS ; 
independent  of  those  that  majie 
granted  to  the  colonies. 

II.  The  representativea  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  8S  depart- 
ments according  to  the  threge  ftto* 
portions  of  land,  of  populatioOy 
and  the  contribution  direct. 

III.  Of  the  74*5  represenuUvflSi 
247  are  attached  to  the  land..  Ct 
these  each  department  shall  noinif 
nate  three,  except  the  dcpariQielit 
of  Paris,  which  shall  nominate  only 
one. 


IV.  249  representativea  am 
buted  to  the  population.  The  total 
mass  of  the  active  populatidn  of 
the  kingdom  is  divided  into  Stf 
parts,  and  each  department  nomi- 
nates as  many  deputies  aa  it  con- 
tains parts  of  the  population. 

V.  249  representatives  are  •!• 
tached  to  the  contribution  dh'ect. 
The  sum  total  of  the  direct  con- 
tribution of  the  kingdom  ia  like- 
wisedivided  into  249  parts,  andeaift 
department  nominates  as  many  de- 
puties as  it  pays  parts  of  the  cooi^ 
tribution.  i 

Section  II.  Primary  AssemlUmi. 
Nomination  ofEiedan* 

1.  In  order  to  form  a  le^MaiMif 
national  asseroUyi  the  active  "^' 
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aterts  shall  convene  in  primary  as- 
semblies  in  the  cities  and  cantonis* 

IL  To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  is 
necessary. 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  have  be- 
come a  Frenchman ; 

To  have  attained  twenty -five 
years  complete ; 

To  have  resided  in  the  city  or 
canton  at  least  for  the  space  of  one 
year ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  king* 
dom  a  direct  contribution  at  least 
equal  to  the  value  of  three  days 
labour,  and  to  produce  the  acquit- 
tance ; 

Not  to  be  in  a  menial  capacity, 
namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving 
wages ; 

To  be  inscribed  in  the  munici- 
pality of  the  place  of  his  residence 
in  the  list  of  the  national  guards ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

III.  Every  six  years  the  legisla- 
tive body  shall  fix  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  ot  the  value  of  a  day's 
labour,  and  the  administrators  of 
the  departments  shall  determine  the 
rate  for  everv  district, 

m 

IV.  None  shall  exercise  the 
rights  of  an  active  citizen  in  more 
than  one  place,  nor  employ  ano- 
ther as  his  substitute. 

V.  Those  shall  be  excluded  who 
are  in  a  state  of  accusation  or  bank- 
ruptcy. 


VI.'  The  primary  ^semblies  shall 
name  electors  in  proportion  to'  the 
number  of  active  citizens  reading 
in  the  qanton. — One  elector  to  a 
hundred  active  citizens ;  two,  whetx 
there  shall  be  present  from  151  to 
250 ;  and  so  on  in  this  proportion* 

VII.  No  man  can  be  named 
elector,  if,  along  with  the  condi- 
tions necessary  in  order  to  be  an 
active  citizen,  he  does  not  join 
that  of  paying  a  contiibution  direct 
of  a  day's  labour.* 

SECTION  III.  Electoral  Assemblies; 
Nqmination  of  Representatives* 

I.  The  electors  named  in  each 
department*  shall  chuse  the  number 
of  representatives  whose  nomina- 
tion shall  belong  to  the  department, 
and  a  number  of  substitutes  equal 
to  a  third  of  the  representatives. 

II.  The  representaithres  and  sub- 
stitutes shall  be  chosen  by  an  abso- 
lute majority  of  votes. 

III.  All  active  citizens,  what- 
ever be  their  state,' profession,  or 
contribution,  may  be  chosen  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation. 

IV.  Excepting  those  who,  under 
whatever  denomination,  hdld  any 
employ  in  the  royal  household. 

V.  The  exercise  of  the  municipal,' 
administrative,  and  judiciary  func- 
tions, shall  be  incompatible  with 
the  function  of  a  representative  of 

•  the 


*  The  committees  of  constitution  and  of  revision  are  of  opinion,  that  in  order  ta 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  national  representation,  which  in  our  constitution  is  the 
first  basis  of  liberty,  it  is  of  importance  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  the  indepen* 
dence  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  electoral  assemblies,  and  to  set  no  limits  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  the  freedom  of  choice  to  which  they  are  entitled  ;: 
consequently  they  propose  to  the  assembly  to  suppress  the  condition  of  a  mark  of  silw 
ver  attached  to  the  eligibility  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and  to  augment 
the  contribution  required  for  electors. 

It  follows,  however,  that  the  electoral  bodies  being  formed  previous  to  the  present 
regulations,  these  alterations  shall  have  no  influence  in  the  choice  of  the  next 
legislature. 

Vol.  XXXIII.  H 
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unjustly  omittedi  nhM  be  caitied 
to  the  Iribnnali,  to  be  tbeie  it* 
cided. 

V.  The  electoral  atsembUaa  hiM 
the  right  of  viBfifyiiig  Ihe  ^oatity 
and  powers  of  those  who  ihillfltt* 
sent  themselves  tbiere ;  B&d  uieir 
decisions  shall  be  proviaioiiiitty  M^-, 
cuted,  wf'th  a  reserre  for  the  ien- 
tence  of  Ihe  legislative  body. 

VI.  Under  no  pretext  whafewr 
shall  the  king,  or  his  agent,  iiiler- 
fere  in  questions  relajtite  to  the  ^ 
litical  rights  of  citizens. 

Section  V.  Meeting  of&e  Rem^ 
sentatives  in  the  Zegislaiiv^rlk' 
Honal  Assembly. 

I.  The  representatives  shdk  con* 
vene  on  the  first  Mondaj  a)r|||by, 
in  order  to  supply  the  place  <^tM 
last  legislature. 

II.  They  shall  forin  themselves 
provisionslly  under  the  presidence 
of  the  eldest  of  their  nuiiibeirv  m 
order  to  verify  the  power!  of  ibe 
representatives  present. 

III.  As  soon  as  these  sball  bo 
verified,  to  the  number  of  ttiret 
hundred  and  seventy-three 
bers,  they  shall  constitute  ihm 
selves  under  the  title  of  legisiUtiyo 
national  assembly ;  they  shall  nania 
a  president,  vice  preuden^  ipid 
secretaries,  and  enter  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  functions. 

IV.  During  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  May,  if  the  number  of 
representatives  present  fall  short  of 
three  hbridred  arid  seV^Ar^-AnD^, 
tlie  assenobly^  shall  j&ot  {iemito'ittiy 
legislative  act. 

They  may  issue  an  Arret,  eiijaiD<« 
ing  absent  mennibers  to  bttotfdtlN^ 
functions    wfthtn   fifteen  mjh  lik 

famiettt 

*  The  committets  of  Constitution  and  Revision  i>effard  th)s  limitntion  8ti|mlinffd  & 
this  article  as  contrary  to  liberty,  and  pernicious  to  the  national  interest.  * 


the  nation  during  every  period  of 
the  legislature. 

VI.  Members  of  the  legislative 
body  may  be  re-elected,  but  not 
till  after  an  interval  of  two  years.* 

VII.  The  representatives  named 
in  the  departments  shall  not  be  re- 
presentatives of  a  peculiar  depart- 
ment, but  of  the  whole  nation ; 
and  their  freedom  of  opinion  can- 
not be  controlled  by  any  instruc- 
tions either  of  the  primary  assem- 
blies, or  of  the  electors. 

Section  IV.  Session  and  Regula* 
tidnqfthe  Primary  and  Electoral 
Assemblies. 

I.  The  functions  of  the  primary 
and  electoral  assemblies  shall  be 
limited  merely  to  the  right  of 
chusing.  As  soon  as  the  election 
is  over  they  shall  separate,  and 
shall  not  meet  again  till  they  shall 
have  been  summoned. 

II.  None  can  vote  if  armed,  or 
dressed  in  uniform,  unless  he  be  in 
actual  service;  and  then  without 
arms. 

III.  No  armed  force  can  be  in- 
troduced, except  at  the  express  de- 
sire of  the  assembly,  unless  in  case 
of  actual  violence,  when  the  order 
of  the  president  shall  be  sufiicient 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  public  force. 

IV.  Every  two  years  there  shall 
be  drawn  up,  in  each  district,  lists, 
by  cantons,  of  the  active  citizens, 
and  the  list  of  each  canton  shall  be 
published  and  posted  up  two  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  primary 
assembly. 

"iThe  protests  which  shall  be  made, 
either  against  the  rights  of  citizens, 
named  in  the  list,  or  on  the  part  of 
tifdse  who  shall  affirm  that  they  are 
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farthest,  under  a  penalty  of  3,000 
livres,  if  they  do  not  produce  an 
excuse  which  shall  be  deemed  law- 
ful by  the  legislative  body. 

V.  On  the  last  day  of  May, 
whatever  be  the  number  of  mem- 
bers present,  they  shall  constitute 
themselves  a  legislative  national 
assembly. 

VI.  The  representatives  shall 
pronounce  in  a  body,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  people,  the  oath  "  To 
live  free,  or  die !" 

They  shall  then  individually  take 
the  oath  to  be  in  every  respect  faith- 
ful to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the 
king. 

VII.  The  representatives  of  the 
nation  are  inviolable.  They  can- 
not be  examined,  accused,  or  judg- 
ed, at  any  time,  with  respect  to 
what  they  may  have  said,  written, 
OP  performed,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  of  representatives. 

VIII.  They  may,  for  a  criminal 
act,  be  seized  as  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
crime,  or  in  virtue  of  an  order  of 
arrest ;  but  notice  shall  be  given  of 
It,  without  delay,  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  prosecution  shall  not 
be  continued  till  after  the  legisla- 
tive body  shall  have  decided  that 
there  is  ground  of  accusation. 

CHAP.  II.  OF  T^E  ROYALTY,  THE 
REGENCY,  AND  THE  MINISTERS. 

SECTION  I.  Of  the  Royalty  and  the 

King, 

'  The  royalty  is  indivisible,  and 
delegated  hereditarily  to  the  race 
on  the  throne  from  male  to  male, 
h"^  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  women  and 
their  descendants. 

II.  The  person  of  the  king  is 
sacred  and  inviolable  ;  his  title  is 
Kin^  of  the  French, 


III.  There  is  no  authority  iit 
France  superior  to  that  of  the  law. 
The  king  reigns  only  by  it. 

IV.  The  Ifing,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  or  at  the  period  of 
his  majority,  shall  take  to  the  na*- 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  the  oath,  <<  to  employ 
all  the  power  delegated  to  him,  to 
maintain  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  constituent  national  assem- 
bly in  the  years  1789,  1790,  and 
1791,  and  to  cause  the  laws'to  be 
executed.*' 

If  the  legislative  body  shall  not 
be  assembled,  the  king  shall  cause 
a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  in 
which  shall  be  expressed  this  oath, 
and  a  promise  to  repeat  it  as  soon 
as  the  legislative  body  shall  h% 
met. 

V.  If  the  king  refuses  to  take 
this  oath,  after  an  invitation  by 
the  legislative  body,  or  if,  afiei* 
taking  it,  he  shall  retract,  he  shall 
be  held  to  have  abdicated  the' 
royalty. 

VI.  If  the  king  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  direct 
the  forces  of  it  against  the  nation, 
or  if  he  do  not  oppose,  by  a  formal 
act,  any  such  enterprise  undertaken 
in  his  name,  he  shall  be  held  to 
have  abdicated. 

VII.  If  the  king  go  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  if,  after  being  invit- 
ed by  a  proclamation  of  the  legii* 
lative  body,  he  do  not  return  he 
shall  be  held  to  have  abdicated. 

VIII.  After  abdication,  expreta 
or  legal,  the  king  shall  be  in  the 
class  ofcitizens,  and  may  be  accused 
and  tried  like  them,  fpr  acts  poste- 
rior to  his  abdication. 

IX.  The  particular  effects  which 
the  king  possesses  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  are  irrevocably  united 

H  2  to 
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to  the  domain  of  the  nation ;  he 
has  the. disposition  of  those  which 
he  acquires  on  his  own  private  ac- 
count; if  he  has  not  disposed  of 
them,  they  are  in  like  manner  unit- 
ed at  the  end  of  his  reign. 

X.  The.  nation  makes  provision 
for  the.  splendor  of  the  throne  by 
a  civil  list,  of  which  the  legislative 
body  shall  fix  the  sura  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  reign  for  the 
wiiole.  duration  of  that  reign. 

XI..  The  king  shall  appoint  an 
administrator  of  the  civil  list,  who 
shall  institute  civil  suits  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  and  against 
whom  personally  shall  all  prosecu* 
tions  for  debt,  due  by  the  civil  list, 
be  brought,  and  judgments  given 
and  executed. 

SECTION  Ti.  Of  the  Regency. 

I.  The  king  is  a  minor  till  the 
age  of  eighteen  complete;  and  dur- 
ing his  minority  there  shall  be  a 
resent  of  the  kingdom. 

II.  The  regency  belongs  to  the 
relation  of  the  king,  the  next  iii 
degree  according  to  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  25 ;  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman,  resident  in  the 
kingdom  and  not  presumptive 
heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have 
previously  taken  the  civic  oath. 

Women  are  excluded  from  the 
regency. 

III.  The  regent  exercises,  till 
the  king's  majority,  all  the  func- 
tions of  royalty,  and  is  not  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
adrninistration. 

IV.  The  regent  cannot  begin 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  till 
afler  taking  to  the  nation,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legislative  body, 
an  oath,  <^  to  employ  all  the  power 
delegated  to  the  king,  atid  of  which 
the  exercise  is  confided  to  him  dur- 


ing the  minority  of  the  king,  to 
maintain  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  constituent  national  assem- 
bly in  the  years  1789,  1790,  And 
1791,  and  ta  cause  the  laws  to  be 
executed/*  r 

If  the  legislative  body  is  not  as- 
sembled, the  regent .  shall  cause  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued,  in'which 
shall  be  expressed  this  oath,  and  a 
promise  to  repeat  it  as  soon  as  the 
legislative  body  shall  be  met. 

V.  As  long  as  the  regent  is  not 
entered  on  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions, the  sanction  of  laws  remain 
suspended ;  the  ministers  continue 
to  perform,  under  their  responsi* 
bility,  all  the  acts  of  the  ezejcatiTe. 

VI.  As  soon  as  the  regent  shall 
take  the  oath,  the  legislative  bodv 
shall  fix  his  allowance,  which  sball 
not  be  altered  during  his  regency^ 

VII.  The  regency,  of  the  king- 
dom confers  no  right  over  the  perii 
son  of  the  minor  king.         .<..'/ 

VIII.  The  care  of  the  minor 
king  shall  be  confided .  to  his  mo- 
ther ;  and  if  he  has  no  mother,  or 
if  she  be  married  again  at  the  tiipe 
of  her  son's  accession  to  the  throne, 
or  if  she  marry  again  during  (be 
minority,  the  care  of  lum  shall,  be 
delegated  to  the  legislative  body* . 

As  guardian  of  the  minor  king, 
neither  the  regent,'nor  his  desc^d^ 
ants,'  nor  a  woman,  can  be  chosen. 

IX.  In  case  of  the  king's  mental 
incapacity,  notoriously  admitted, 
there  shall  be  a  regency  as  long  as 
such  incapacity  continues. 

SECTION  III.  Of  the  Royal  Family, 

I.  The  presumptive  heir  shall 
bear  the  name  of  prince  royal ; 

He  cannot  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  a  decree,  and  the  king's 
consent ; 

If  he  is  gone  out  of  it,  andiloes 
not  return  on  proclamation,  he  is 

held 
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held  to  have  abdicated  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne. 

II.  If  the  presumptive  heir  is  a 
minoTf  the  relation,  of  full  age, 
and  next  in  order  to  the  regency, 
is  bound  to  reside  within  the  king- 
dom. 

In  case  of  his  going  out  of  it, 
and.  not  returning  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  legislative  body,  he  shall 
be  held  to  hfive  abdicatea  his  right 
to.  the  regency. 

III.  The  mother  of  the  minor 
king,  having  the  care  of  him,  or 
the  guardian  elect,  if  they  go  out 
of  the  kingdomi  forfeit  their 
charge : 

If  the  mother  of  the  presumptive 
heir,  a  minor,  go  out  of  the  King- 
dom, she  cannot,  even  after  her 
return,  have  the  care  of  her  minor 
son,  become  king,  but  by  a  decree 
of  the  legislative  body. . 

IV..  The  other  meinbiers  of  the 
family  of  the  king  are  subject  only 
to  the  laws  common  to  all  citizens. 

y.  A  law  shall  be  made  to  regu<^ 
late  the  education  of  the  minor 
king,  and  that  of  the  minor  heir 
presumptive. 

.  VI.  No  real  apanage  (inland) 
shall  be  granted  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family. 

.The  younger  sons  of  the  king 
shall  receive,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  or  on  their  marriage,  an  an- 
nuity, the  amount  of  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  legislative  body, 
and  which  shall  terminate  with  the 
extinction  of  their  male  heirs* 

SECTION  IV.  Of  Ministers. 

I.  To  the  king  alone  belongs  the 
choice  and  revocation  of  ministers. 

II.  No  order  of  the  king  caA  be^ 
executed  if  it  be  not  signed  by  him, 
and  countersigned  by  the  minister 
or  comptroller  of  the  department.' 


IIL  The  ministers  n^  t^nfotk^. 
sible  for  all  the  oftnces  qoi9«ntted 
by  them  agjsinlt  the  nation^  saftty^/f 
and  the  constitution^-^fer  every  aH ') 
tack  on  individual  property  and  lit 
berty— for  everyubnteonihe  roQnev 
allotted  for  thie.  expencte  of  thejr 
depkttmedt.  —  *    '  •  * 

ly.  In  no  case  can  the  wrttten 
or  verbal  order  of-a  king  shelter  % 
minister  from'responmbnity.^  .* 
'     V.  The  ministers  are  bound  t6 

g resent  every  year  to  the  l^gl||li^tiv^ 
ody,  at  the  opening  of  the  Mtion, 
the  amount  of  the  expencet  ^f  the)r 
department,  •  to  give  anaoqouhl  ot 
the  employment  of  the  sotosidejltin* 
ed  for  -that  purpose^  and  to  men^ 
tion  the  abuses^ which  may' bavd 
crept  into  thetliflbrentparttdrihe 
government.   ■  ■  -  ;        •  -  *-^- 

yi.  No  minister,  jn*  dr/dut  of 
place,  can  be  criminalhr  j^rosectited 
for  any  transaction  or  his  ll4}<Dim«^ 
stration  without  a  deoree  of  this 
legisbitive  body.         •  *i  ^- -  •  •; 

CHAP.   III.    OF. THB  BXBRCISX  Oi; 
"  ^HX  XBQi'SLAtiyB'PbWBIt; 

SECTION  I.  Powers  and  Funetims 
o/thelegislativeNixti(niialAssembfy. 

1.  The  constitution  dele  sates  ex» 
clusively  to  the  iegislativebddy  the 
powers  and  fbnction^f(41owiiit : 

'  1 .  To  propose  and  dedr^  laws, 
the  king-  only  can  invite  the  legis- 
lative body  .to  take  an  object  .into . 
consideration. 

2.  To  fix  the  public  expencfs. 

S.  To  establish  the  public;  con- 
tributions^ to>  determine  the  natnre 
of-tbem,  the  aitiount  of  each  aort, 
and  the  mode  of  collection*. .  ;; 

4.  To  make  the  dif  triboti^  pf 
them  ^  among  the  several  4epai^« 
ments  of '  the  kingdom,  to  watch 
oyer 'the  application,  and  tot'de* 
mand  an  aoceimt.bfiW '^t^  v'  t*;!'/  ** 
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5«  To  decree  the  creation  or  sup- 
pression of  public  offices. 

6.  To  determine  the  quality,  the 
impressioDi  and  the  denomination^ 
of  money. 

7«  To  permit  or  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  troops  into 
the  French  territories,  and  of 
foreign  naval  forces  into  the  ports 
of  this  kingdom. 

8.  To  vote  annually,  on  the 
king's  proposition,  the  number  of 
men  and  snips  of  which  the  sea  and 
land  forces  shall  be  composed ;  the 
pay  and  the  number  of  each  rank ; 
the  rules  of  admission  and  promo* 
tion ;  the  forms  of  inrolment  and 
discharge ;  the  formation  of  naval 
equipments;  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign troops  or  naval  forces  in  the 
French  service ;  and  the  pensions 
to  troops  on  being  disbanded. 

9.  To  regulate  the  administration 
and  the  alienation  of  the  national 
domains. 

10.  To  prosecute  before  the  high 
national  court  the  ministers  and 
principal  asents  of  the  executive 
power  on  their  responsibility ; 

To  accuse  and  prosecute,  before 
the  same  court,  those  who  shall  be 
charged  with  any  offence  or  con- 
spiracy against  the  general  safety 
of  the  state  or  the  constitution. 

11.  To  establish  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  marks  of  honour, 
or  decorations  merely  personal, 
shall  be  granted  to  those  who  have 
done  service  to  the  state. 

1@.  The  legislative  body  has  the 
sole  right  of  decreeing  posthumous 
honours  to  the  luemory  of  greai 
men. 

II.  War  cannot  be  resolved  on 
but  by  a  decree  of  the  national 
assembly,  passed  on  the  formal  and 
necessary  proposition  of  the  king, 
.ami  sdnctioiied  by  bm  • 


In  case  of  hostilities^  imminent 
or  commenced,  of  an  ally  to  be  sup- 
ported, or  a  right  to  be  maintained 
by  force  of  arms,  the  king  ahaM 
give  notification  without  delay  to 
the  legislative  body,  with  an  cz^ 
planation  of  the  reasons  : 

If  the  legislative  body  decide 
that  war  ought  not  to  be  made,  the 
king  shall  instantly  take  measures 
to  prevent  or  putastoptohostilitiet, 
the  ministers  being  responailiU  for 
all  delay : 

If  the  legislative  body  find  that 
the  hostilities  commenced  are  a  cut 
pable  aggression  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  or  any  other  agent  of 
the  executive  power,  the  author  of 
the  aggression  shall  be  prosecnttd 
criminally : 

During  the  whole  course  of  war, 
the  legblative  body  may  require 
the  king  to  negotiate  peace ;  and 
tjhe  king  is  bound  to  yield  to  this 
requisition ;  i 

On  the  immediate  coodusioa  of 
war,  the  legislative  body  rfiall  fix 
the  time  within  which  the  troafMi 
levied  above  the  peace  establialw 
ment,  shall  be  discharged,  aad  thf 
army  reduced  to  its  ordinary  eata- 
blishment.  i 

III.  It  belongs  to  the  legislative 
body  to  ratify  treaties  of  peace,  al- 
liance, and  coflimerpe;  and  no 
treaty  shall  have  eiiect  but  by  this 
ratification. 

IV.  Tiio  legislative  body  kaa  the 
right  of  determining  the  place  of 
its  sittings,  of  continuing  themJM 
long  as  it  shall  think  necessary,  and 
of  adjourning;-  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  reign,  if  it  is  not  sit- 
ting, it  shall  be  bound  to  meet 
without  delay : 

It  has  the  right  <^  police  in  the 
place  of  its  sitting,  ajod  to  such  ex* 
tentaroundas  itshall  bedetennioeiU 

It 
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^as  the  right  of  discipline  over 
lembers ;  but  it  can  pronounce 
leavier  punishment  than  cen- 
arrest  for  eight  days,  or  im« 
nment  for  three : 
has  the  right  of  disposing,  for 
afety,  and  the  respect  that  is 
to  it,  of  the  forces  which  shall 
stablished,  by  its  consent,  in 
city  where  it  shall  ^hold  its 

gs. 

The  executive  power  cannot 
ih,  or  quarter,  or  station,  any 
>s  of  the  line,  within  30,000 
I  of  the  legislative  bpdy,  ex- 
on  the  requisition,  or  by  the 
)rity,  of  that  body. 

ION  II.  Holding  of  the  Sittings, 
and  Form  of  deliberating. 

The  deliberations  ofthe  legis- 
i  body  shall  be  public,  and 
minutes  of  the  sittings  shall 
inted. 

The  legislative  body  may, 
ver,   on  any  occasion,  form 
into  a  general  committee; 
ty  members  shall  have  a  right 
mand  it ; 

iring  the  continuance  of  the 
'al  committee,  the  assistants 

retire,  the  chair  of  the 
dent  shall  be  vacant,  order 
be  maintained  by  the  vice  pre- 
t: 

e  decree  cannot  be   passed 
)t  in  a  public  sitting. 
.  No  legislative   act  can  be 
;ed  and    decreed   except  in 
)11  owing  form : 

•  The  plan  of  a  decree  shall  be 
thrice,  at  three  intervals,  the 
est  of  which  cannot  be  less 
eisht  days : 

The  discussion  shall  be  open 
every  reading ;  nevertheless, 


after  the  first  and  second  reading, 
the  legislative  body  jnay  4^clar« 
that  there  is  reason  for  ajdjourovi 
ment,  or  that  there  is  no  room  for 
deliberation ;  in  this  last  case  thd 
plan  of  the  ^decree  may  be  intro- 
duced again  in  the  sam^  session : 

VL  Afteir  the  third  reading,  the 
president  shall  be  bound  to  propose 
to  their  deliberation;  and  the  legit* 
lative  body  shall  decide,  whether 
they  are  qualified  to  pass  a  defini- 
tive  decree,  or  would  rather  chuse 
to  postpone  their  decision,  in  order 
to  gather  more  ample  information 
on  the  subject : 

VIL  The  legislative  body  can- 
not deliberate  if  the  sitting  do  no| 
consist  of  at  l^ast  200  members  ; 
and  no  decree  shall  be  made,  ex« 
c^pt  by  the  absolute  majority  of 
votes : 

YIII.  No  plan  of  a  law  whiph, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  dis^ 
cussion,  shall  have  been  rejected 
after  the  third  reaiding,  can  agaiq 
be  introduced  the  same  session : 

IX.  The  pret^ble  of  every  de^ 
finite  decree  shall  announce,  Ist. 
the  dates  of  those  three  sittings  at 
which  the  plan  of  the  decree  was 
read ;  2nd.  the  decree  by  which  it 
shall  have  been  appointed  after  the 
third  reading  to  decide  definitively  v 

X.  The  king  shall  refuse  nis 
sanction  to  the  decrees  whose  pre- 
amble shall  not  attest  the  observ- 
ance of  the  above  forms;  if  any  of 
those  decrees  be  sanctioned,  the 
ministers  shall  neither  put  to  it 
the  seal  nor  promulgate  it;  and 
their  responsibility  in  this  respect 
shall  continue  six  years  ; 

XL  Excepting  from  these  regu- 
lations,  decrees  recognized,  and    ^ 
declared  urgent  by  a  previous  deli- 
beration of  the  legislative  body; 

but 
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but  they  may  be  modified,  or  re- 
voked, in  the  course  of  the  same 
session. 

SECTION  III.  Ofihe Royal  Sanction > 

I.  The  decrees  of  the  legislative 
body  are  presented  to  the  king, 
who  may  refuse  them  his  assent. 

II.  lu  the  case  of  a  refusal  of  the 
royal  assent,  that  refusal  is  only 
suspensive.  When  the  two  follow- 
ing legislatures  shall  successively 
present  the  same  decree  in  the  same 
terms  in  which  it  was  originally 
conceived,  the  king  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  sanction. 

III.  The  assent  of  the  king  is  ex- 
pressed to  each  decree  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  signed  by  the 
king :  ^<  The  king  consents,  and 
will  cause  it  to  be  executed.*' 

The  suspensive  refusal  is  thus 
expressed:  <<The  king  will  exa- 
mine. 

IV.  The  king  is  bound  to  ex- 
press his  assent  or  refusal  to  each 
decree  within  two  months  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented ;.  after 
that  period  his  silence  is  deemed  a 
refusal. 

V.  No  decree  to  which  the  king 
has  refused  his  assent  can  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  same  legisla- 
ture. 

VI.  The  legislative  body  cannot 
insert  in  decrees  relative  to  the 
establishment  or  continuation  of 
imposts,  any  regulation  foreign  to 
that  subject ;  nor  present,  at  the 
same  time,  for  sanction,  other  de- 
crees as  inseparable; 

VII.  The  decrees  sanctioned  by 
the  king,  and  those  which  have 
been  presented  to  him  by  .three 
successive  lesislatures,  alone  have 
the  force,  and  bear  the  name  and 
title  of  laws : 

yill.  Exempting  however  from 


sanction  those  acts  of  the  legida- 
tive  body  which  relate  to  ita  cnii- 
stitution  as  a  deliberating  anen- 
bly; 

Its  interior  police ; 

The  verification  of  the  powers 
of  the  members  present ; 

The  injunctions  to  absent  mem- 
bers; 

The  convocation  of  the  primary 
assemblies  in  case  of  delay; 

The  exercise  of  conatitutional 
superintendence  over  the  admims* 
strators; 

Questions  of  eligibility  or-  the 
validity  of  elections ; 

Exempting  likewise  from  sanc^ 
tion  acts  relative  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  ministers,  and  all  decreev 
importing  that  there  is  ground  of 

accusation. 

< 

SECTION  ly.Connexion  ofiheLegu- 
lative  Body  with  the  King* 

I.  When  the  legblative  bodyis 
definitively  constituted,  it  shall  -send 
a  deputation  to  inform  the  king. 
The  king  may  every  year  open  t&i 
session,  and  propose  the,  objects, 
which,  during  its  continuancep  be 
thinks  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  this  form,  however^  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  necessary  to 
the  activity  of  the  legislative  bodf. 

II.  When  the  legiislative  hody 
wishes  to  adjourn  longer  than  15 
days,  it  is  bound  to  inform  the 
king,  by  a  deputation,  at  least  eight 
days  previous  to  the  adjournment. 

III.  Eight  days  at  least  before 
the  end  of  each  session,  the  legisla- 
tive body  shall  send  a  deputation  to 
the  king,  to  announce  to  him  the 
day  on  which  it  proposes  to  termi- 
nate its  sittings.  The  k^g  may 
come  in  order  to  close  the  session. 

IV.  If  the  king  find  it  of  import- 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  that 

the 
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the  session  be  continued,  or  that  the 
adjournment  be  put  off,  or  take 
place  only  for  a  shorter  time,  he . 
may  send  a  message  to  this  effect, 
on  which  the  legislative  body  is 
bound  to  deliberate. 

V.  The  king  shall  convoke  the 
legislative  body,  during  the  inter- 
val of  its  session,  as  often  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  shall  appear  to 
him  to  require  it,  as  well  as  in  those 
cases  which  the  legislative  body 
shall  have  foreseen  and  determined 
previous  to  their  adjournment. 

VI.  Whenever  the  king  shall 
visit  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  he  shall  be  received 
and  conducted  back  by  a  deputa^ 
tion;  he  cannot  be  accompanied 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  hall  by 
any  except  ministers. 

VII.  The  president  can  in  no 
case  form  part  of  a  deputation. 

VIII.  The  legislative  body  shall 
cease  to  be  a  deliberating  body 
whilst  the  king  shall  be  present. 

IX.  The  acts  of  correspondence 
of  the  king  with  the  legislative 
body  shall  be  always  countersigned 
by  a  minister. 

X.  The  ministers  of  the  king 
shall  have  admission  into  the  legis- 
lative national  assembly ;  they  shall 
have  a  particular  place;  they  shall 
be  heard  on  all  the  subjects  on 
which  they  demand  a  hearing,  and 
as  often  as  they  shall  be  called  upon 
to  give  explanations. 

CHAP.    IV.    OF    THE    EXERCISE    OF 
THE    EXECUTIVE    POWER. 

I.  The  supreme  executive  power 
resides  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  king. 

The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of 
the  general  administration  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  care  of  watching 
over  the  maintenance  of  public  or- 


<ler  and  tranquillity  is  intrusted  to 
him. 

The  king  is  the  supreme  head 
of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

To  the  king  is  delegated  the  care 
of  watching  over  the  exterior  secu^ 
rity  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  maini- 
taining  its  rights  and  possessions. 

XL  The  king  names  ambassa- 
dors, and  the  other  agents  of  poli- 
tical negociations. 

He  gives  the  command  of  ar- 
mies and  fleets,  and  the  ranks  of 
marshal  of  France  and  admiral. 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear- 
admirals,  one  half  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  camp  marshals,  captains 
of  ships,  and  colonels  of  the  na- 
tional gendarmerie. 

He  names  a  third  of  the  coloi 
nels  and  lieutenant-colonels,  and  a 
sixth  of  the  lieutenants  of  ships. 

The  whole  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  with  respect  to  promotion. 

He  appoints,  in  the  civil  admi- 
nistration of  the  marine,  the  direct- 
ors, the  comptrollers,  the  treaftitets 
of  the  arsenals,  the  masters  of  the 
works,  the  under-masters  of  civil 
buildings,  half  the  masters  of  admi- 
nistration, and  of  the  under-masters 
of  construction. 

He  appoints  the  commissaries  of 
the  tribunals. 

He  appoints  the  commissioners 
of  the  national  treasury,  and  the 
superintendants  in  chief  of  the  ma- 
nagement  of  the  contributions  in- 
direct. 

He  superintends  the  coinage  of 
money,  and  appoints  the  officers 
intrusted  with  the  superintendance 
of  the  general  commission  and  the 
mints. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  struck 
on  all  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom. 

III.  The  king  orders  letters  pa- 
tent, brevets,  and  comoHssions,  to 

be 
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be  delivered  to  all  the  public  offi- 
cers that  ought  to  receive  them. 

IV.  The  king  orders  a  list  of 
pensions  and  gratifications  to  be 
made  out  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  the  legislative  body 
each  session. 

Section  I.     Of  the  Promulga- 
tion 0/  Laws, 

h  The  executive  power  is  in- 
trusted with  ordering  the  seal  of 
atate  to  be  put  to  laws,  and  causing 
them  to  be  promulgated, 

II.  Two  copies  of  each  law  shall 
be  made,  both  signed  by  the  king, 
countersigned  by  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
state. 

The  one  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  seal,  and  the  other 
shall  be  sent  to  the  archives  of  the 
legislative  body. 

III.  The  promulgation  of  laws 
shall  be  in  these  terms : 

<<N.  (the  king's  name)  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  constitution- 
al law  of  the  state,  king  of  the 
French,  to  all  present  and  to  come, 
greeting :  The  National  Assembly 
has  decreed,  and  we  will  and  or- 
dain, as  follows : 

[Here  a  literal  copy  of  the  de- 
cree shall  be  inserted,  without  any 
variation.] 

**  We  command  and  ordain  to  all 
administrative  bodies  and  courts  of 
justice,  to  cause  these  presents  to 
be  transcribed  on  their  registers, 
read,  published,  and  posted  up,  in 
their  departments  and  respective 
places  of  resort,  and  executed  a9  a 
law  of  the  realm:  in  witness  of 
which,  we  have  signed  these  pre- 
sents, to  which  we  have  caused  the 
seal  of  the  state  to  be  put/' 

IV.  If  the  king  be  a  minor,  laws, 
)>roclamation8,  and  other  acts  pror 


ceeding  from  the  royal  aatberity 
during  the  regency,  thall  be  cobp 
ceivedin  these  terms: 

**N.  (the  name  of  the  regnt) 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  tba 
name  of  N.  (the  king's  naBie)i  bjr 
the  grace  of  ijod,ana  the  conttitii- 
tional  law  of  the  state,  king  of  the- 
French,  &c. 

V.  The  executive  power  it  bond 
to  send  the  lawa  to  theadmioiitia^ 
tive  bodies  and  courts  of  justiee,  te 
see  that  they  are  so  sent,  and  to  «■• 
swer  for  it  to  the  legislative  body. 

VI.  The  executive  power  cannot 
make  any  law,  not  even  proviiionali 
but  merely  proclamations,  oobp 
formably  to  the  lawa,  to  ordain  er 
enforce  the  execution. 

Section  IT.    Of  the.  Inferior  . 
Administration* 

I.  There  is  in  each  departOMDfta 
superior  administration,  andio  eadi 
district  a  subordinate  admiiwtiap  ' 
tion. 

IL  The  administrators  bare  no 
character  of  representation. 

The  agents  are  cboaen  for  a  Ite 
by  the  people  to  exercise,  uadar 
their  superintendence  and  the  ab- 
thority  of  the  law,  the  adniniatiip 
tive  functions. 

III.  They  can  assume  no  antbo* 
rity  over  judicial  proceedings,  •flif 
over  military  dispositions  and  opei». 
rations.  ^ 

IV.  It  belongs  to  the  legialatiie 
power  to  determine  the  extent  and 
the  rules  of  their  functioiis. 

V.  The  king  has  the  riffht  of 
annulling  such  acts  of  the  admini- 
strators of  department  as  are  cmw 
trary  to  the  law,  or  the  orden 
transmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  case  of  obstinate  die* 
obedience,  or  of  their  endangering, 
by  their  acts,  the  safety  or  peace  of 

the 
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lie  suspend  them  from  their 

IS. 

The  administrators  of  de- 
it  have  also  the  rieht  of  ao- 
the  acts  of  sub^aaministra- 
itstrict  contrary  to  the  laws 
ees  of  administrators  of  de* 
it>  or  to  the  orders  which 
ar  shall  have  given  or  trans* 
They,  may  likewise  in  case 
islinate  disobedience  on  the 
the  sub-administrators>  or 
tter  endanger,  by  their  acts, 
blic  safety  or  tranquillity, 
I  them  from  their  functions, 
e  reserve  of  informing  the 
ho  may  remove  or  confirm 
pension. 

The  king,  if  the  adminis- 
of  department  shall  not  use 
rer  which  is  delegated  .to 
I  the  article  above,  may  di<» 
innul  the  acts  of  sub-admi« 
»rs,  and  suspend  them  in  the 
Eises. 

.  Whenever  the  king  shall 
ace  or  confirm  the  suspea^ 

administrators,  or  sub-ad- 
ators,  he  shall  inform  the 
ive  body. 

body  may  either  remove  or 
I  the  suspension,  or  evendis- 
it  culpable  administration ; 

there  be  ground,  remit  all 
dinistrators,  or  some  of  them, 

criminal  tribunals,'  or  en- 
Lcainst  them  the  decree  of 
tion. 

»nI  IL  Of  Exterior  Connexions* 

he  king  alone  can  interfere 
eign  political  connexions, 
;t  negociations,  make  prepa- 
of  war  proportioned  to 
of  the  neighbouring  states, 
Lite  the  land  and  sea  forces 
ihall  judge  most  suitable  and 
te  their  direction  in  case  of 


IT.  Every  declaration  of  war 
shall  be  made  in  these  terms :  **  By 
the  kmg  of  the  French^  in  the  name 
of  the  iiatioik" 

III.  Il  belongs  to  the  king  to  re^  . 
solve  and  sign,  with  all  fonsigii ' 
powers,  all  treaties  of  peaoe,  ani- 
ance,  and  coaunerce,  and  other 
convMAtions  which  he  shall  jodse 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  with  a  reserve  for  the  ratift* 
eation  of  the  (e^ative  body. 

CHAP.' Vl  OF   TH£  JUDICIAL 
POWER. 

I.  The  judicial  power  can  in  no 
case  be  esercMed  either  by  the  le- 
gislative body  or  the  king. 

II.  Justice  shall  be  gratnitoosly 
rendered  by  judges  ehosen  for  a 
time  by  the  people,  lostitoted  by 
letters  patent  of  the  king,  and  vHko 
cannot  be  deposed,  except  ilrom  a  * 
forfeiture  duly  judged,  or  sus- 
pended, except  from  an  accusation 
admitted. 

III.  Tlie  tribunds  cannot  either 
interfere  in  the  exercise  of  the  le« 
gislative  power,  or  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  or  undertake 
the  administrative  Amctions,  or 
cite  before  them  the  administrators 
on  account  of  their  functions. 

IV.  Ko  citizens  can  be  with- 
drawn frooi  the  judges  whom  thd 
law  assigns  to  them  by 'any  com- 
mission, or  by  any  other  attributi- 
ons or  evoeations  than  those  wbich 
are  determined  by  flie  law. 

V.  The  orders  issued  for  ^!^er 
euting  the  judgmeists  of  the  tribu-. 
nals  niall  be  eoneeived  in  these 
terms : 

•^  N.  (the  name  of  the  kinjfj^b^ 
the  graoeof  God,  and  by  the  cofis^- 
tutional  law  of  the  state,  king  of  the 
French^  to  aU  present  and  to  come, 
groeCing :  The  tribunal  of  **— «)l«i| 
passed  the  following  judgment :" 

[Here 
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[Here  shall  follow  a  copy  of  the 
judgment.] 

<«  We  charge  and  enjoin  all  offi- 
cers, upon  the  present  demand,  to 
put  the  said  judgment  into  execu- 
tion, to  our  commissioners  of  the 
tribunals  to  enforce  the  same,  and 
to  all  the  commandens  and  officers 
of  the  public  force,  to  be  assisting 
with  their  force,  when  it  shall  be 
legally  required :  In  witness  of 
which,  the  present  judgment  has 
been  sealed  and  signed  by  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  tribunal,  and  by  the 
register." 

VI.  There  shall  be  one  or  more 
j  ustices  of  peace  in  the  cantons  and 
in  the  cities.  The  number  shall  be 
determined  by  the  legislative  power. 

VII.  It  belongs  to  the  legislative 
power  to  regulate  the  districts  of 
tribunals,  and  the  number  of  judges 
of  which  each  tribunal  shall  be 
composed. 

VIII.  In  criminal  matters  no 
citizen  can  be  judged  except  on  aii 
accusation  received  by  jurors,  or 
decreed  by  the  legislative  body  in 
the  cases  in  which  it  belongs  to  it 
to  prosecute  the  accusation. 

After  the  accusation  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, the  fact  shall  be  examined, 
and  declared  by  the  jurors : 

The  accuser  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  rejecting  twenty : 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  fact 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  twelve : 

The  application  of  the  law  shall 
be  made  by  all  the  judges : 

The  process  shall  be  public : 

No  man,  acquitted  by  a  legal 
jury  can  be  apprehended  or  accused 
on  account  of  the  same  fact. 

IX.  For  the  whole  kingdom  there 
shall  be  one  tribunal  of  appeal,  es- 
tablished near  the  legislative  body. 
Its  functions  shall  be  to  pronounce, 

On  appeals  from  the  judgment 
of  the  tribunals ; 


On  appeals  from  the  ji 
of  one  tribunal  to  naothert  on 
ful  cause  of  suspicion : 

On  the  regulations  of  judgaibM' 
exceptions  to  a  whole  tiibaiHil* 

X.  Thetribunal  of appealcnot*' 
ver  enter  into  an  orioinal  esmup 
tion  of  a  case;  but,  aneraohidibf  a 
judgment  in  a  process  in  wbieh  As 
forms  have  been  violated^  or  wliieh 
shall  contain  an  express  caaimvh 
tion  of  law,  it  shall  refer  tliennli 
of  the  case  to  the  tribniMl  tkst 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  tbesk 

XI.  When,  after  two  amifsli, 
the  judgment  of  the  third  tribond 
shall  be  questioned  in  the  asine  viy 
as  that  of  the  former  two,  the  cbm 
shall  not  be  carried  again  to  tfis  trh 
bunal  of  appeal,  withoai  bflinvfint 
submitted  to  the  legislatire  bsdft 
which  shall  pass  a  decree  dediva- 
tory  of  the  law,  to  whidi  the  ln» 
bunal  of  appeal  ^shall  be  bound  ts 
conform.  7  ^ 

XII.  The  tribunal  of  eppsal 
shall  be  bound  to  send  ewerjr  jmt 
to  the  bar  of  the  legislatiTO  Dodf  s 
deputation  of  eight  of  its  menlMn^ 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  jodf^ 
ments  given  with  an  abstnctiof 
the  case  annexed  to  eadi,  and  the 
text  of  the  law  which  was  the 
ground  of  the  decision.  * 

XIII.  Ahighnattonalcoort,eoB»» 
posed  of  members  of  the  trihoDsl 
of  appeal  and  hisfajurors,  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  minis* 
ters,  and  the  principal  agents  of 
the  executive  power,  and  of  crimes 
which  attack  the  general  saftity'of 
the  state,  when  the  legidative 
body  shall  pass  a  decree  oiaccnss* 
tion. 

It  shall  not  assemble  but  on  the 
proclamation  ofthe  legislative  body* 

XIV.  The  functions  of  the  Idn^s 
qommissioneriiin.the  tribunals  shall 
be,  to  require  the  observance  of  the 

laws 
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And/fobfidiarilyy  of  the  actife 
citizens  and  their  chpdrea  of  age 
to  bear  arms,  r^stere4  in  the  roll 
of  national  gouda* 

IIL  The  national  gaarda  do  not 
form  a  thilitary  body^  or  an  iastita* 
tion  in  the  f  tate ;  they  are  the  citt- 
zent  themselTesi  caUed  to  iMiat  the 
public  force. 

IV.  The  citizens  can  never  em- 
body  themselves,  or  act  as  natipnid 
guards,  but  by  virtue  of  a  requi- 
sition, or  a  legal  authoritv* 
-  They  are  subject  in  this  quality 
to  an  organizatiooi  to  be  determii« 
ned  by  the  law. 

They  shallbedistingmhedin  the 
whole  kingdom  by  only  one  form 
of  discipline,  and  one  uniform. 

Distinction  of  rank  and  subordi- 
nation subsist  only  relatively  to  the 
service,  and  during  its  continuance. 

VI.    Officers  are  draasA  for  a 


1  the  judgments  to  be  given, 
cause  them  to  be  executed 
hey  are  passed. 
ry  shall  not  be  public  accu- 
)ut  they  shall  be  heard  on  all 
itions,  and  shall  require,  du- 
irocess,  regularity  of  forms, 
;fore  judgment  the  applica- 
f  the  law. 

•  The  king's  commissioners 
tribunals  shall  represent  to 
rector  of  the  jury,  either  offi- 
or  according  to  orders  given 
by  the  king. 

mces  against  the  individual 
r  of  citizens,  against  the  free 
ition  of  provisions,  and  the 
tion  of  contributions;  .  4 

mces  by  which  the  execution 
ers  given  by  the  king,  in  the 
se  of  the  functions  delegated 
I,  shall  be  disturbed  or  iin- 
;  and  opposition  to  the  ex- 
n  of  judgments,  and  all  ex- 
e  acts  proceeding  from  esta- 
d  powers. 

I.  The  minister  of  justice 
represent  to  the  tribunal  of 
I,  by  means  of  the  king's 
issioner,  the  acts  by  which 
jdges  have  exceeded  their 
Iction. 

^  tribunal  shall  annul  these 
and  if  they  give  ground  for 
ure,  the  fact  shall  be  repre- 
I  to  the  legislative  body, 
shall  pass  the  decree  of  ae- 
on, and  refer  the  parties  in- 
d  against  to  the  high  national 

D  IV.  O/ihe  Public  Force. 

The  public  force  is  instituted 
end  the  state  against  external 
es,  and  to  maintain  internal 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
It  is  composed, 
the  land  and  sea  force ; 
!:be  troops  specially  destined 
me  service ; 


time,  and  cannot  ajB;ain  be  chosen 
till  after  a  certain  interval  of  ser* 
vice. 

None  shall  command  the  nattoDd 
gulird  of  more  than  one  district. 

VII.  All  the  paru  of  the  public 
force,  employea  for  the  latety  of 
the  state  from  foreign  enemies,  are 
under  the  command  of  the  king. 

VIII.  No  body  or  detachment  of 
troops  of  the  line  can  act  in  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  kingdom  without 
a  legal  order.     . 

'  IX.  No  agent  of  the  public  force 
can  be  in  the  house  of  a  citizen,  if 
it  is  not  in  order  to  execute  the  in- 
structions of  police  and  of  jostfce, 
or  in  cases  formally  provided  for  by 
law, 

X.  The  requisition  of  the  public 
force  in  the  internal  paiH  of  the 
kingdom  belongs  to  the  civil  offi* 
cers,  according  to  the  regulations 
provided  by  the  legislative  power. 

XI.  When  any  department  is  in 
a  state  of  commotion,  the  king  shall 

issue 
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it8ue,subjecttQ  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  the  necessary  order  for 
the  execution  of  laws,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  order ;  but  with 
the  retenre  of  informing  the  legisla- 
tive body,  if  it  is  assembled,  and  of 
convoking  it  if  it  be  not  sitting. 

XII.  The  public  force  is  essen* 
tially  obedient ;  no  person  in  arms 
can  deliberate. 

Head  V.  Of  Public  Contributions. 

I.  Public  contributions  shall  be 
debated  and  6xed  every  year  by  the 
legislative  body,  and  cannot  conti- 
nue in  force  longer  than  the  last 
day  of  the  following  8e»sion»  if 
they  are  not  expressly  renewed. 

II.  The  funds  necessary  to  the 
(discharge  of  the  national  debt,  and 
the  payment  of  the  civil  list,  can 
under  no  pretext  be  refused  or 
suspended. 

III.  The  administrators  of  de- 
partment, and  sub-administrators, 
can  neither  establish  any  public 
contribution,  nor  make  any  distri- 
bution, beyond  the  time  and  the 
sums  fixed  by  the  legislative  body; 
nor  deliberate,  or  permit,  without 
being  authorised  by  it,  any  local 
loan  to  be  charged  to  the  citizens 
of  the  department. 

IV.  The  executive  power  directs 
and  superintends  the  collection  and 
paying  in  of  contributions,  and 
gives  the  necessary  orders  to  this 
effect. 

Head  VI.  Of  the  Connexion  of  the 
French  Nation  tvith  Foreign  Nations. 

The  French  nation  renounces 
the  undertaking  of  any  war  with  a 
view  of  making  conquests,  and  will 
never  employ  its  forces  against  the 
liberty  of  any  people. 

The  constitution  no  longer  ad- 
mits the  Droit  d'Aubaine. 


Foreigners,  whether  aettlcd 
France  yr  not,  inherit  the  [ 
of  their  parenlj,  whether  ffl 
or  Frenchmen.  They  earn 
acquire,  and  receive  property  lii 
ted  in  France,  and  djipoae  of  it,i 
well  as  any  French  citiwii«iii( 
mode  authoriied  by  the 

Foreigners  in  Franee  eve 
to  the  same  crimiiial  kwa  aoA 
gulations  of  police  ea  Fhnch  dtHJ 
aens :  their  pertona,  eftci%  iad«*l 
try,  and  religion^  are  equrily  pi»<| 
tected  by  the  law. 

French  coloniei  and  _ 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amerieii  wii 
not  included  in  the 


tution. 

None  of  the  powers  bm^ktMbj 
the  constitution  have  «  tiilit  •• 
change  it  in  ita  form,  or  m  ilapsrtk' 

The  constitutiDgNatioiial  Asms* 
bly  commits  the  deposit  to  thi  Mr* 
lity  of  the  legislative  body»ef  tbs 
king,  and  of  the  judges,  to  the  vp^ 
lance  of  fathers  of  faeriHw,  to 
wivea,  and  to  mothers,  ta  the  at- 
tachment of  yoQiiff  cHhms,  to 
uie  courage  of  all  rrenGhmeAj 

With  respect  to  the  laws  mdt 
by  the  National  Assembly  trfaidiim  ] 
not  included  in  the  act  jof  t,wiits 
tion,  and  those  anterior  laws  ^Uch 
it  has  not  altered,  they  shaHba'sb' 
served  so  long  as  they  shall  not  te 
revoked  or  modified  by-  the  Isgids- 
tive  power. 

Signed,  the  Membersc^  fkm  ons- 
mittees  of  constitution  andrevisiso> 

Target  Talleyrand  A- 

Biiois  Baumcz  *     rigord 

Thouret  Demeuniet 

Adrian  du  Port  Rabaut 

Barnave  Emanud  Siiff^ 

Le  Chapelier      Petion 

Alex.  Lameth    Busot 
Note^  M.  Stanislaus  Clennnot 
Tonnerre,  aiseftt  b^  permiuio*' 
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Account  of  the  Capture  of  Canna- 
•   nore,  and  Turuckabad,  with  se^ 

veral forts  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 

hy  the  British. 

Camp  near  Cannanore^ 
January  9,  1791. 

To  StephiinLushihgton^Es^,  Chair- 
than  of  the  Honourable  the  Coitrt 
of  Directors  fdr  transacting  all 
itffairs  of  the  United  English 
East  India  Company. 

Sir, 

THE  Princess  Royal,  which 
arrived  at  Tellicherry  the 
7th  instant,  in  her  way  to  England, 
having'left  Bombay  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Drake  snow,  which 
carried  the  account  of  the  capture 
of  Cannanore,  I  now  do  myself  the 
pleasure  to  send  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  honourable  the  select 
committee,  a  detail  of  every  mate- 
rial circumstance  which  hais  taken 
place,  from  my  first  determination 
of  coming  to  Tellicherry  to  the 
present  time,  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
honourable  company. 

The  essential  assistance  given  the 
Travancore  Raja,  by  a  detachment 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Hartley, 
has  Iot)g  since  been  known  hi  Eng- 
land. It  was  my  intention,  as  soon 
as  the  season  would  admit,  to  as- 
semble the  force  of  this  presidency, 
to  emancipate  the  Malabar  princes, 
with  whom  alliances  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  afterwards  to  co-ope- 
rate with  GeneralMedowg.  His  suc- 
cessful advance  through  the  Coim- 
batore,  and  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions universally  held  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war,  induced  his 
lordship  toconsider  anyassistance  OS 
unnecessary;  toplace  thetroopswith 
lieutenant*  colonel  Hartley,  and  on 


the  Malabar  coast,  under  general 
Medows's  orders ;  and  to  confine 
my  attention  to  granting  the  Ma« 
rattas  whatever  force  they  might 
require.  A  detachment  of  artillery 
and  two  battalions  of  native  troops, 
wel'^  tent  them  before  the  rains. 
This  corps  has  siiice  been  hugment- 
ed  with  a  battalion  of  European 
ihfahtry,  and  another  of  sepoys, 
under  colonel  Frederick's  com- 
mand. By  the  latest  accounts  if&ia 
Bombay,  the  reinforcement  waft 
expected  to  join  the  Maritta  army 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Darwar. 

Agreeably  to  the  system  adopted 
by  his  lordship  and  general  Me- 
dows, lieutenant*  colonel  Hartley,  as 
soon  as  the  season  admitted,  march* 
ed  to  Palicautcherry,  and  opeiiired 
the  communication  from  this  coast 
with  the  Madras  army,  at  that  time 
stationed  in  the  Coimbatore.  Sup- 
plies of  military  stbres  Were  sent 
them  from  Bombay ;  but  the  incon- 
venience of  transporting  them  by 
land  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  Paniam'  river.  In  tfai^ 
mean  time,  the  enemy's  advance 
into  Coimbatore,  and  the  retreat 
of  lieutenant-colonel  Floyd,  from 
Sallimungulum,  prevented  General 
Medows  from  ascending  theGhauts, 
and  obliged  him  to  detain  liOKte- 
nant-colonel  Hartley,  with  his  de« 
tachment,  at  FaHcautcherry,  to 
form  magazines  of  grain. 

From  this  cfiar^einthe  move- 
ments originally  intended,  his  lord- 
ship was  convinced,  that  a  diversion 
on  the  Malabar  coast  might  be  ^« 
tended  with  beneficiftl  conse^aoiH^ 
ces.  As  soon  as  I  was  acqttsfnted 
with  bis  wishes  that  I  would  ki  per- 
son i^oceed  hither,  I  resolved,  with 
the  little  ^ce  that  could  be  spared 
form  Bombay,  to  embark  for  Telli- 
cherry, and  on  the  spot  determine, 

if 
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if  an  attempt  could  be  made  with 
propriety  to  clear  the  country  of  a 
force  stationed  by  Tippoo  to  awe 
the  garrison  of  Tellicherry>  and 
curb  the  Nairs,  who  were  univer- 
sally disposed  to  join  us. 

On  my  arrival,  the  5th  of  De- 
cember,  I  was  informed,  that  the 
force  to  the  southward  of  Telli- 
cheriy  had  assembled,  and  had 
marchedtowards  lieutenant-colonel 
Hartley,  at  that  time  ordered  toPa- 
niani,  to  keep  the  communication 
open.  Much  as  I  wished  to  assist 
him  in  a  measure  so  important  in  its 
consequences,  I  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  take  a  corps  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  unless  Cannanore  was 
first  reduced.  The  government  of 
that  district  had,  during  the  rains, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  chief  of  Tel- 
licherry  ;  had  evaded  a  compliance 
with  the  articles ;  had  invited  the 
force  stationed  by  Tippoo  in  the 
Cherical  country,  ana  which  had 
retired  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  return  to  their  defence ; 
and  had  at  length  openly  avowed 
their  hostile  intentions. 

On  the  10th,  the  force  that  could 
be  spared  for  the  purpose,  encamp- 
ed, in  the  heights  of  Egar.  It  con- 
sisted of  his  majesty's  77th  regi- 
ment, seven  companies  of  the  1st 
Bombay  regiment,  the  2d,  3d,I0th, 
and  12th  battalions  of  native  infan- 
try, the  flank  companies  of  the  6ihp 
and  two  companies  of  artillery, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  3,000 
disciplined  men.  On  the  12th  and 
13th  the  neighbouring  Rajahs  join- 
ed,with  about  2,000  irregular  Nairs. 

The  14th,  the  line  moved  towards 
the  enemy  .They  were  stronglypost-^ 
ed  on  heights  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  Cannanore,defendedby 
a  chain  of  stone  redoubts,  witl^ 
cannon  in  them.    On  viewing  their 


position,  I  detenhined  to  gain  po»t 
session  of  a  very  strong  redoubtin  the 
centre  of  their  posts,  wbicK  would 
enable  me  to  attack  either  of  tfacir 
wings  with  the  greatest  part  of  my 
force.  Notwithstanding  much  re- 
sistance during  the  day,  I  took  post 
sufficiently  near  to  erect  a  battery, 
which  early  in  the  morning  of  toe 
15th  demolished  the  defenoef,  and 
obliged  them  to  evacuate  tlie  place. 
At  the  same  time  the  left  brieade 
advanced  in  line,  and  attacked  the 
height  of  Carley,  The  resistance 
wastrifling,consideringtheatrengdi 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  a  bri- 
gade of  the  enemy's  troops.  They 
retreated  under  the  guns  of  Carky 
redoubt,  and  througn  the  town  of 
Cannanore.  In  the  night  of  the 
15th  a  battery  was  raised  against- 
Carley,  which  surrendered  at  day* 
break  next  morning. 

By  these  operations  I  was  in> 
possession  of  the  heights  and  works 
to  the  southward,  and  by  a  imall 
movement  to  my  righi,  could 
completely  prevent  the  enemy's  7e^ 
treat.  Convinced  of  the  danger  of 
their  situation,  they  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  articles  were  agreed 
on  in  the  evening,  and  hostages' 
came  into  my  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17tb,  the 
Cannanore  troops,  amounting  to 
800  men,  retirea  withia  the  town, 
and  Tippoo's  forces  paraded  in 
front  of  their  encampment,  and,* 
agreeably  to  the  terms  that  had 
been  granted,  surrendered  their'' 
arms  and  all  Circar  property,  and 
engaged  not  to  serve  during  the  warr 
They  consisted  of  200 horse,  a  corps 
of  grenadiers,  two  brigades  of  re- 
gular infantry,  and  rocket  boye,' 
irregulars,  &c.  amounting  to  np-^ 
wards  of  5,000  men.  The  fort  of 
Cannanore  was  summoned  imme- 
diately 
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diately  afterwards,  and  surrender- 
ed without  conditions. 

The  fort  of  Billiapatam,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Cherukal  Raja,  situated 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Nurrcarow  on  the  north,  also  sur- 
rendered in  the  evening,  and  the 
garrison  received  the  same  terms 
with  the  rest  of  Tippoo*s  troops. 
They  have  since  been  all  sent  uri- 
der  an  escort  to  the  Canara  country. 

By  these  successes  we  have  taken 
34  stand  of  colours,  68  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
military  stores  and  grain,  and  near 
5,000  stand  of  arms.  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  inclose  a  return  of  them, 
and  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  detachment,  which  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  is  much  more  trifling 
than  could  have  been  expected.  I 
have  also  great  pleasure  in  assuring 
you,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  gallantry 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  whose 
behaviour  equalled  my  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

I  was  now  at  liberty  to  have 
assisted  lieutenant-colonel  Hartley; 
but  his  little  detaphm'ent  had  com- 
pletely defeated  and  dispersed  the 
corps  opposed  to  them,  and  were 
in  possession  of  Turuckabad,  the 
capital  of  this  coast.  It  consisted 
of  his  majesty's  75th  regiment,  the 
grenadier  native  battalion,  and 
seven  companies  of  the  7th  batta- 
lion, amounting  to  about  1,600 
men,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
500  Travancore  horse,  a  battalion 
of  Travancore  Sepoys,  and  a  body 
of  irregular  Nairs.  The  enemy  s 
force  was  about  10,000 men, posted 
It  Ventzetty  Cottah,  whither  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hartley  marched 
on  the  6th  of  December,  l^ey 
retreated  on  his  approach  the  Tth, 
and  the  fort  -  surrendered  on  the 
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8th  in  the'  morning.  They  were 
found  posted  in  a  wood  in  the  front 
of  the  village  of  Tervanangurry. 
The  detachment  forced  them  from 
thence,  and  attacked  the  villase, 
as  well  as  the  grounds  on  both  sides 
of  it,  which  were  woody,  and  in^ 
tersected  with  hedges  and  mud 
banks.  The  enemy  retreated,  tS* 
ter  disputing  '  the  ground ;  and 
formed  in  front,  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  fort  of  Trincalore,  the  es* 
planade  of  which  extends  to  the 
village ;  but  our  troops  advanced 
with  vivacity  and  spirit,  pursued 
them  into  the  covert-way,  where 
many  of  them  were  killed,  obliged 
the  fort  to  surrender,  and  totally 
dispersed  them.  Upwards  of  800 
were  taken  in  the  fort,  and  num- 
bers were  killed  in  the  different 
attacks. 

Mootaub  Khan,  who  command- 
ed them,  retreated  to  Turackabad, 
and  the  next  day  he  left  it,  with 
about  2,000  men,  and  a  .consider- 
able sum  in  specie,  and  fled  to  the 
Ghauts.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hart- 
ley advanced  to  that  place  an  the 
10th,  when  1,500  men,  the  re- 
mains of  their  army,  laid  down 
their  arms.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  military  and  other  stores 
were  captured,  and,  in  particular, 
the  guns  taken  from  the  Travan- 
core lines. 

The  posts  of  Barraginry  and 
Cootahpore,  in  the  Cartanad  coun- 
try, still  remained  in  possession  of 
Tippoo's  troops.  A  detachment 
from  hence  marched  against  them 
the  27th  of  December,  and  return- 
ed on  the  5th  instant  with  400  pri- 
soners, which  they  had  taken  with- 
out any  loss.  The  posts  surren- 
dered, after  a  little  opposition,  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  Canna-^ 
nore. 

I  The 
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The  object  that  induced  me  to 
visit  the  coast  bein^  completed, 
and  the  ancient  Nair  princes  in 
possession  of  their  districts,  from 
Biliapatam  river  to  Cape  Comorin, 
nothine  remains  to  be  done  with 
the  little  force  under  my  command. 
Having  reason,  however,  to  ima- 
gine his  lordship  wishes  to  unite 
the  detachments,  and  being  per- 
luaded  they  may  be  of  essential 
consequence  to  his  future  opera- 
tions, I  have  determined  to  remain 
and  wait  his  orders. 

I  am  pleased  at  an  opportunity 
of  assuring  you,  that  captain  By- 
ron, of  his  Majesty's  ship  Phoenix, 
has  been  of  essential  service*  not 
only  by  a  well-directed  fire  from 
his  ship,  but  in  his  exertions  in 
forwarding  the  public  stores,  and 
in  landing,  with  two  18-pounders, 
his  marines  and  a  part  of  his  crew, 
to  assist  us  in  the  reduction  of  Car- 
ley  and  Barragurry. 

By  a  letter  from  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Hartley,  received  since  writ* 
ing  the  above,  dated  Turuckabad, 
the  6th  instant— he  advises  me, 
that  he  had  received  orders  from 
general  Meadows  to  deliver  over 
charge  of  Palicautcherry  to  major 
Cuppage,  who  was  coming  from 
Coimbatore  with  two  regiments  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  lie  and  his 
detachment  were  then  to  consider 
themselves  as  under  my  orders. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  to  re- 
ceive a  general  return  of  the  troops 
encamped  at  this  place ;  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain. 

Sir,  &c. 
Robert  Abercromby. 

General  return  of  the  troops  en- 
,  camped  near  Cannanore,  under 
the  command  of  Major-General 
Abercromby,  Jan.  8,  1791.    . 


Total  for  duty,  4,609.  Total  tick, 
and  wounded,  896. 

Rob,  Abercrombt. 

General  return  of  ordnance  itoret, 
&c.  taken  in  Cannanore  Fort 
and  other  subordinates.  Camp 
near  Cannanore,  December  fSf 
1790. 

Guns.  — Total,  1  thirtj-two 
pounder,  7  twelve  ditto,  7  nme  dit- 
to, 9  eight  ditto,  23  six  dftto,  8 
four  ditto,  2  two  ditto,  1 1  swivels. 

Carriages.— Total,  1  thirty-two 
pounder,  7  twelve  ditto,  7  nine 
ditto,  9  eight  ditto,  23  six  ditto,  8 
four  ditto,  2  two  ditto. 

Shot.  —  Total,  1  thirty  -  two 
pounder,  38  twenty-four  ditto,  459 
eighteen  ditto,  973  twelve  ditto, 
282  nine  ditto,  979  six  ditto,  93 
four  ditto,  1,016  different  sizes. 

Powder.— Total,  312  cartridges, 
19  chests,  19  jars. 

Stores. — Total,  61  handspikef> 
45  spunges,  25  ladles  and  worms, 
1  limber,  4  linstocks,  104  qaoioi. 

R,  Jonesy  Major  Artillery. 
S.  Auchmuti/9  Act*  Mil.  Sec 

Return  of  killed,  wounded,  aii4 
missing  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
honourable  company's  troops, 
under  the  command  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel Hartley,  in  the  ac- 
tion or  Trivanangurry,  Dec.  10^ 
1790. 

Total,  5  killed ;  50  wounded;  ft 
missing. 

Names  of  the  officers  wouadiAi 
Capt.  Lawman,  wctHletf;  dftpi» 
Blachford,  engjmeera;  HcolaMUife 
Charles   Stevart,  7tlfr  battaUoifti^ 

.     •   lieufeBMlnt 
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lieutenant  fireworker  Powell,  ar- 
tillery. 

*/.  Hartley^  Lieut.  Col.  Cora. 

S*  Auchmuty^  Act.  Mil.  Sec 

Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of 
his  majesty's  and  the  honourable 
company's  troops,  under  the 
command  ofmajor-general  Aber- 
cromby,  the  14th  and  15th  of 
Dec.  near  Cannanore. 

Total,  8  killed  ;  75  wounded. 

Mr.  Cockran,  surgeon's  mate, 
wounded. 

One  sepoy  of  the  native  infan« 
try,  and  many  of  the  Nairs^  wound- 
ed, and  since  dead. 

R,  Sinclair^  Dep.  Adj.  Gem 
S,  Auchmuty,  Act.  Mil.  Sec 


Account  of  the  Capture  ojTBanga* 

lore. 

To  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direct' 
orsjbr  Affairs  of  the  Honourable 
the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  Hast 
Indies. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  honour- 
able court  with  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  incessant  exer- 
tions, both  of  body  and  mind,  which 
are  required  by  the  various  duties 
of  my  present  situation  ;  nor  should  - 
I  now  have  alluded  to  them,  but 
that  I  am  under  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  stating  them,  as  the 
cause  of  my  being  obliged,  on  this 
occasion,  instead  of  enteripg  into  a 
detail  of  particulars,  to  limit  niy- 
self  to  a  concise  and  generd  ac- 
count of  our  late  operations,  and 
of  my  future  intentions^. 

Our  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign naving  been  completed  at 


Madras,  the  army  marched  ftonk 
Velhout  oii  th^  ^h  of  February  ; 
and  having  reached  VeHore  on  tne 
Ilthj  we  lialted  there  two  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  froni' 
thence  a  supply  to  n^y  stock  of 
provisions,  and  an  addition;  ^at 
had  been  prepared  to  the  batterhig 
train,  and  of  receiving  some  storey 
and  recovered  men  from  Amee. 

I  had,  previous  to  my  arrivi4  at 
Vellore,  employed  etery  means  la 
my  power  to  obtain  accurate  de-^ 
scriptions  of  the  different  pao^ 
that  lead  into  the  Mysore  country  ^ 
and  having  seen  sufiScient  grounds^ 
to  be  confident  that  the  Moogly 
pass  could  easily  be  rendered  prac-" 
ticable  I  turned  off  to  the  right  lit 
Vellore,  and  not  only  ascended  the 
pass  without  much  difficulty,  but, 
byliaving  taken  a  rout  that  lippoa  ' 
does  not  seem  to  have  expectea,  I 
was  aSso  tucky  enough  to  advance 
a  considerable  distance  into  hhr 
country'  before  it  was  possible  for 
Mm  to  give  us  the  least  obstnic-; 
tion. 

The  forts  of  Colar  and  Ouscot- 
tah  lay  in  our  route  to  Bangalore, 
and  surrendered  to  us  without  re- 
sistance ;  but,  as  neither  of  themr 
w^re  in  a  (enable  condition,  nor 
at  that  time  of  a&y  value  to  ui^,  I 
lef^  them  unoccupied,  after  dis- 
arming and  dismissing  their  small 
garrisons. 

I  Arrived  before  Bangalore  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  Marchi^ 
and  on  the  6th  the  engineer^  irer6 
employed  in  reconnoitering  the 
place,  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening :  on  their  lattef  excursion, 
lieutetiant-colonel  Flc^d,  ^b  es-r 
edited  thetn  with  the  whole  caval^ 
ry,  dfiscbvered  the  rear  of  Ti^pcfoU 
hue  of  march,  apparently  ih  great 
confusion,  and  unfortunately  suf- 

I  2  ftred 
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fered  himself  to  be  tempted,  by 
the  flattering  prospect  ot  striking 
an  important  blow,  to  deviate  from 
the  orders  he  had  received  from 
me,  and  to  attack  the  enemy.  His 
success  at  first  was  great,  but  the 
length  and  ardour  of  the  pursuit 
threw  his  squadrons  into  great  con- 
fusion.    In  this   state  they  were 
charged  by  Tippoo's  cavalry,  and 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  all  sup- 
port, they  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  precipitation,  and  with 
the  loss  of  above  S^OO  men,  and 
near  300  horses.  Lieutenant-coIo* 
nel  Floyd  received  a  very  severe 
wound  in   the  face ;  from  which, 
however,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
add,  that  he  is  now  perfectly  re- 
covered. 

.  The  ill  success  of  our  examina- 
tion, the  fear  of  losing  time,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  of  which 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  supply  of 
forage  was  not  the  least,  induced 
me  to  determine  immediately  to 
attack  the  fort  from  the  Pettah 
side.  The  Pettah  was  accordingly 
assaulted  and  carried  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th ;  and  the  sie^e  of  the 
fort,  which  was  rendered  singularly 
arduous,  not  only  by  the  scarcity 
of  forage,  and  the  strength  of  its 
works  and  garrison,  but  also  by 
the  presence  of  Tippoo  and  his 
whole  army,  was  happily  termina- 
ted by  an  assault  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  in  which  the  Kellidar, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  garrison, 
were  put  to  the  sword;  and  our 
loss,  in  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise,  ivas  extremely 
inconsiderable.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  expressing,  on  this  occasion, 
my  sincere  regret  for  the  death  of 
that  brave  and  valuable  officer, 
lieutenant«colonel  Moorhouse,  who 


was  killed  at  the  assault  oi  the 
Pettah  on  the  7tb  of  March. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ob« 
tain  correct  lists  of  the  ordnance^ 
or  of  the  different  articles  that 
were  found  in  the  magazines  of  the 
place;  and  I  can  therefore  only 
say,  in  general,  that  there  were 
upwards  of  100  serviceable  fneees 
of  ordnance,  near  '50  of  which 
were  brass,  a  large  quantity  of 
graip,  and  an  immeuBQ  dfySi  of 
military  stores. 

AlthoughTippooapproacheclour. 
position,  and  even  cannonaded  the 
camp,  both  on  the  7th  and  17th, 
yet  on  these  occasions,  and  on  aD 
others  during  the  siege,  he  took 
his  measures  with  so  much  caution, 
as  put   it  effectually  out  of  my 
power  to  force  him  to  risk  an  ao-_ 
tion ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  assault 
he  retired,  in  great  haste,  from  the. 
south  side  of  the  fortress,  where 
he  was  then  posted,  immediatehr 
upon  his  being  acquainted  with 
its  fall.    After  giving  some  repairs 
to  the  breaches,  making  a  unm- 
her  of  necessary  arrangements,  and 
leaving  the  train  of  heavy' aitiUery 
to  be  refitted  dormg  my  absence^ 
I  moved   from  Bangalore  on  the 
28th,  with  the  design  of  securin|p 
a  safe  and  speedy  junction  with  a 
large  body  of  cavaJry  that  the  Ni- 
zam had  promised  to  send  me,  and 
of   receiving   a  reinforcement  of 
troops,  and  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  stores,  which  I  had  some  time 
before  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
to  join  me,  by  the  way  of  Anduior, 
from    the    Carnatic,    considering 
those  as  necessary  preliminary  mea* 
sures  for  enabling  me  to  proceed 
to  the  attack  of   Seringapatfm ; 
and  I,  at  the  same  time,  commu- 
nicated my  intentions  to  general 

AberGromhy» 
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Abercromby,  and  directed  him  to 
use  everv  exertion  in  his  power, 
that  might  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  corps  under  his  com- 
mandy  to  prepare  himself,  in  the 
manner  that  I  prescribed^  to  give 
me  effectual  assistance  when  I 
should  reach  the  enemy's  capital.  • 

Tippoo  having  made  a  move- 
ment to  the  westward  on  the  same 
day  that  I  marched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bangalore,  I  fell  in 
with  his  rear,  at  the  distance  of 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  that 
place;  but,  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  body  of  cavalry,  it  was 
found  impracticable,  after  a  pur- 
suit of  considerable  length,  either 
to  bring  him  to  action,  or  to  gain 
any  advantage  over  him,  except 
that  of  taking  one  brass  gun,  which 
owing  to  its  carriage  breaking 
down,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  upon 
the  road. 

My  first  object  being  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Nizam's  cavalry, 
I  made  such  movements^  or  took 
such  positions  as  I  knew  would 
effectually  prevent  Tippoo  from  in- 
tercepting them,  or  even  from  dis- 
turbing their  march  ;  but,  although 
I  was  at  great  pains  to  point  out 
the  safety  of  the  march  to  Rajah 
Teige  Wunt,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  proceed,  the  effects  of  my  re- 
commendations and  requests  were 
but  slow ;  and,  after  waste  of  time, 
which,  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year,  was  invaluable,  and  which 
almost  exhausted  my  patience,  this 
junction  was  not  made  till  the  13th 
instant. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  the  corps  with  precision, 
but  I  suppose  it  to  amount  to  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  horse;  and 
though  they  are  extremely  defec- 
tive in  almost  every  point  of  mili- 


tary discipline,  yet,  as  the  men' 
are  in  general  well  mounted,  and 
the  (Chiefs  have  given,  me  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their  dispo- 
sition to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  promote '  the  success  of 
our  operations,  I  am  in  great  hopes 
that  we  shall  derive  material  ad- 
vantage from  their  assistance. 

This  junction  being  accomplish- 
ed, I  marched  on  to  effect  my  next 
object  without  loss  of  time :  and 
having  arrived  at  my  present  camp 
on  the  18th,  and  ordered  the  mpit 
expeditious  measures  to  be  taken 
for  transporting  the  stores  from  the 
head  of  tne  pass,  I  shall  commence 
my  march  again  to  the  westward  on 
the  22nd,  and  afler  calling  at  Ban- 
galore for  the  heav^  artillery,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  find  it  practicable  to 
reach  Seringapatam  before  the  1 2th 
of  nexth  month. 

No  useful  purpose  could  be  pro- 
moted by  my  enumerathig  the  dif- 
ficulties which  1  have  already  eh-^ 
countered  in  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  this  campaign,  and  it  woiild 
be  equally  unprofitable  to  enlarge 
at  present  upon  the  obstacles  which 
I  foresee  to  our  future  progress; 
they  are,  however,  of  so  weighty  a 
nature,  that  under  different  cir- 
cumstances I  should  undoubtedly 
act  with  more  caution,  and  defer 
the  attempt  upon  the  enemy's  ca- 
pital till  after  the  ensuing  rains; 
but,  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the 
unsettled  situation  of  political  af* 
fairs  in  Europe,  and  knowing^^that 
a  procrastinated  war  would  occa* 
sion  almost  certain  ruin  to  your 
finances,  I  consider  it  as  a  diity 
which  I  owe  to  my  station  and  to 
my  country,  to  disregard  the  ha- 
zard to  which  my  own  military 
reputation  may  be  exposed,  and  to 
prosecutei  witneveryspeciesofpre- 

cautioa 
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caution  that  my  judgment  or  ex- 
perience cansuggest,  the  planwhich 
IS  most  likely  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  early  decision. 

I  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
the  more  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  the  execution  of  my  original 
intentions,  as  both  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas  have  of  late  shewn 
an  uncommon  alacrity  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements,  which  by  the 
smallest  appearance  of  backward- 
ness on  our  part,  would  be  imme* 
diately  cooled ;  and  which,  I  trust, 
will,  in  addition  to  our  own  efforts, 
essentially  contribute  to  counteract 
many  of  the  disadvantages  which 
the  difficulty  of  the  march,  the 
risk  of  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
forage,  and  the  approatch  of  the 
rainy  season,  present  against  the 
undertaking ;  and,  if  those  obsta- 
cles can  be  overcome,  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam  will  probably,  in 
its  consequences,  furnish  an  ample 
reward  for  our  labours, 

A  few  days  after  our  success  at 
Bangalore,  Tippoo  repeated  his 
propositions  to  open  a  negociation 
for  terminating  our  differences ;  but 
whether  with  a  sbcere  desire  to 
obtain  peace,  or  with  the  insidious 
hopes  of  inciting  jealousies  in  our 
allies,  by  inducing  me  to  listen  to 
his  advances,  is  not  certain.  The 
line  for  my  conduct,  however,  was 
clear;  and,  conformable  to  our 
treaties,  I  declined,  in  civil  and 
moderate  terms,  to  receive  a  per- 
son of  confidence,  on  his  part,  to 
discuss  the  separMe  interests  of  the 
company  ;  but  informed  him,  that, 
if  he  should  think  proper  to  make 
propositions,  in  writing,  for  a  ge- 
neral accommodation  with  all  the 
members  of  the  confederacy,  I 
should,  after  communicating  with 


the  other  powers,    transniit .  our 
joint  sentiments  upon  them. 

I  shall  refer  you  entirely  at  pre- 
sent to  the  accounts  that  you  will 
receive  from  the  different  govern- 
ments of  the  details  of  their  re- 
spective business;  and  shall  only 
add,  that  the  personal  attention 
that  I  have  experienced  from  the 
members  of  the  supreme  board, 
and  the  zeal  which  ihtey  have  mar 
nifested,  since  I  left  Galcuttaf  in 
promoting  the  public  good,  hate 
given  me  very  particular  tatiafiic- 
tion. 

The  Swallow  packet  will  remain 
in  readiness  to  be  dispatched  in 
August,  or  sooner,  if  it  should  be 
thought  expedient ;  and  I  ihall|  by 
that  opportunity,  have  the  honour 
of  writing  fully  to  you  on  several 
of  those  subjects,  on  which  yoa 
must,  no  doubt,  be.anxioui  to  re* 
ceive  minute  information.  I  trao* 
not,  however,  conclude  thie  letter 
without  bearing  the  most  am;^ 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  alacnty 
which  have  been  uniformly  max^i* 
fested  by  his  majesty's  and  the 
company's  troops,  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  various  duties  of  fik 
tigue  and  danger  in  the  course  of 
this  campaign,  and  assuring  yoUi 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  most 
distinguished  marks  of  your  appror 
bation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  the  greatest  respect, 

Honourable  Sirs, 
Your  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servanty 

CORMWALUf* 

Camp  (;t  VenkeUigherrjff 
April  2\,  1791. 
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PINANCE  REPORT,  1786 £.11,867,055*     .. 

Preaented  to  the  House  of  Com-  I7S"'"'     13*007'648 

mons,  May  10,  1791.  imZZ    lS,m068. 

Report  from  the  Select  Commit-  1790 14,072,978 

tee  appointed  to  examine  and  — «.«. 
state  the  several  accounts  and 

other  papers,  presented  to  the  §  2.  Your  committee,  observing 
House  in  this  Session  of  Par-  that  the  report  of  the  former  com- 
liament,  relating  to  the  public  unittee,  in  1786,  has  beei\  referred 
income  and  expenditure ;  and  to  them,  have  thought  it  their  duty, 
to  report  to  the  House  what  in  considering  the  past  incoidc  of 
has  been  the  whole  amount  the  country,  to  compare  the  exi- 
of  the  public  income  and  ex^  pectations  then  formed  with  tha 
penditure  during  the  last  five  actual  produce  oF  the  taxes  ujpon 
years,  and  what  may  be  ex-  which  they  were  grounded, 
pected  to  be  the  annual  The  committee  of  1786  pro- 
amount  thereof  in  future ;  ceeded  upon  a  supposition  that  the 
and  also  what  alteration  has  permanent  taxes  then  subsisting 
taken  place  in  the  amount  of  were  likely  to  produce  ahnuaUy 
the  public  debt,  since  the  5th  ^  12,797,47Mi 
day  of  January  1786.  It  appears  that  those  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  informatian 
YOUR  committee  have  pro-  which  your  committee  have  been 
ceeded  to  consider  the  mat-  able  to  collect,  have  produced, 

ter  referred  to   them,  under  the        In  1786 •£.11,836,581 

several  heads  of  income,  expendi-  1787 •     12,754',795 

ture,  and  national  debt,  and  have  1788 12,812,952 

thought  it  right  to  state  separately,  1789 1  S,209,87i 

under  each  of  these  heads,  the  re-  1790 13,782,393 

suit  of  their  inquiries,  as  it  applies  Making,  upon  an  average, 

either  to  the  last  five  years,  or  to  12,879,308/. 

the    expectation   which    may    be  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  an  al- 

formed  for  the  future.  t^ration  was  made  in  the  horse, tax, 

in  the  session  of  1786,  by  which 

I.    INCOME.  persons  of  certain  descriptions  were 

,wo^  ,.,^^»,»      »„»«.«  v^«.,,„        exempted  from  if;   and  that,  in 
PAST  INCOME.     PERMANENT        consequence,thea8ses8ment,which 

'^^^^®*  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  day  of 

§  1.  The  net  produce  of  the  dif-  April,  1787,  was  133,087/.  in  the 

ferent  branches  of  the  ordinary  re*  subsequent  year  fell  to  101|284/» 

venue  (exclusive  of  land  and  malt)  The  accounts  from  the  tax  ofice 

for  each  of  the  five  years,  frbm  the  calculate  the  diminution,  by  com* 

6th  of  January  1786  to  the  5th  of  paring  the  assessment  of  1786  witli 

January  1791,  both  inclusive,  ap-  that  of  1789,  and  make  it  amount 

pears  to  have  been,  to  37,687/.    Some  aHowance  ought 

evidently 

• 

*  After  deducting  522,5001,  of  respited  duties  paid  by  the  East  India  company. 
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eridentlj  to  be  made  for  this  cir- 
cumstance :  in  comparing  the  pro- 
duce ef  the  four  last  years  with 
the  expectations  of  the  former 
committee.  But,  as  a  small  part 
of  this  decrease  may  be  supposed  to 
have  arisen,  either  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tax  in  reducing  the 
number  of  horses,  or  from  the  in- 
crease of  evasions,  which,  from  in- 
formation given  to  your  committee, 
have  been  considerable,  they  have 
not  thought  proper  to  state  any 
particular  sum  on  this  account. 

Some  farther  allowance  ought  to 
be  made  on  account  of  a  tax  upon 
linens  and  stuffs,  imposed  in  1784, 
which  produced,  in  1785,  27,655/. 
and  which  was  also  a  part  of  the 
income  upon  which  that  committee 
grounded  their  expectations.  This 
tax  was  repealed  in  1785 ;  and  the 
ad  valorem  duty,  which  was  impos- 
ed in  that  year  to  replace  it,  hav- 
ing proved  unproductive,  was  also 
repealed  by  the  consolidation  act 
in  1787. 

§  3.  It  appears  that  the  com- 
mittee of  1 786,  in  addition  to  their 
calculation  of  the  general  produce 
of  the  permanent  taxes,  had  made 
a  particular  estimate  of  what  might 
be  expected  to  be  raised  by  cer- 
tain duties,  the  future  annual  pro- 
duce of  which  they  considered  as 
likely  to  be  different  from  their 
actual  amount  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding. 

These  duties  were  expected  to 
produce  annually  2,107,1 86/. 

And  have  produced  upon  an 
average  2,122,600/.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diminution  of  the  horse 
tax. 


ANNUAL   TAXES. 

§  4.  Your  committee  have  hi« 


therto  confined  themtdvet  m  their 
statements,  to  the  permanent  taxes. 

With  respect  to  those  which  are 
annually  granted,  the  land  tax»  af- 
ter deducting  all  the  charges  pre* 
vious  to  its  coming  into  the  exche- 
quer, except  the  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  militia,  was  calculated 
at  1,967,65(M. 

This  estimate  was  formed  upoa 
the  average  produce  of  the  aids 
for  the  seven  years  from  1776  to 
1782,  both  inclusive,  upon  which 
the  payments  were  supposed  to  be 
complete  at  the  period  to  which 
the  accounts  before  that  committee 
referred.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  subsequent  to  this  period,  a 
sum  of  34,106/.  was  received  on 
account  of  the  aids  for  the  said 
seven  years,  which  would  have 
made  an  ^addition  of  4,872/.  to  the 
average  stated  by  them,  and  would 
have    raised  their  calculation  to 

1,972,522/. 

From  the  manner  in  which  this 
duty  is  collected,  the  accounts  of 
the  payments  of  the  aids  granted 
for  the  service  of  the  years  1789 
and  1790  cannot  yet  be  made  up, 
and  there  are  still  some  small  aiw 
rears  on  the  aids  of  1787  and  1788. 
Your  committee,  however,  think  it 
right  to  observe,  that  the  sum 
charged  annually  upon  the  countrv 
on  account  of  the  land  tax,  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  is  subject  to 
no  other  deductions  (except  the 
payments  for  the  militia)  than  what 
arises  from  the  poundage,  which  is 
also  invariable,  and  from  some 
other  small  charges,  the  fluctua* 
tions  of  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  Whatever,  tbere^ 
fore,  may  be  the  accidental  van* 
ations  in  the  times  of  payment,  the 
real  produce  on  account  of  each 

year 
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intnt  ultimately  prove  nearly  1791,    both  inclusive,    appears  to 

lame.     If  your  committee  bad  have  been, 

n  it  at  the  full  emount  of  the         In    178S   £.13,007,642 

isment,    deducting    only    the  1789  13,433,068 

idflge  and  the  above  charges,  1790  U,072,978 

I  an  average  of  the  years. 1786,  — 

',  and  1788,  the  result  would  Making    a  total  of  i;.40,513,688. 

been  1,973,65W.         Your  comroillee,  however,  think 

It  allowing  a  small  sura  for  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  [he  ac- 

casual  loss,  it  may  be  stated  couni  for  the  yenr  ending  the  5th 

91,72,000^  dayof  Janunry  1790,  includes fi ft j- 

iB    malt    tax   was  estimated  three  days  of  weekly  payment  up- 

632,350/.  on  the  letter  money  ;  that  Ihe  ac- 

le  accounts  of  the  actual  pro-  count  for  the  next  year  includes 

of  the  several    annual  malt  the  same  uumber  of  days  weekly 

(appear  complete  only  for  the  payment  upon  the  customs,  excise 

I  1786,  1787,  and  1788.  eiamps,  and    salt;    and   that    the 

le  average  produce  paid  into  amount  of  the  payment  upon  all 

exchequer,  of  the  aids  granted  those  articles  together,  on  (he  4tb 

le  service  of  those  years,  bat  and  5th  days  of  January  1791,  hat 

597,17R  '  been  193,657/- 

^_^__  As  this  circumstance  must  recur 

rather  oftcner  than  in  the  propor- 

UEE  INCOME.     FERMANENT  li^ti  of  once  in  every  six  years, 

TAXES.  jf  ,hg  above  total  had  been  formed 

£.  Your  committee  proceeded  upon    the  produce    of  six   years, 

insider  what  may  be  expected  it  would  nothave  been  necessary  to 

e  the  future   income  of  the  make  any  deduction  upon  this  ac- 

Iry.      And  in  order  to  est i-  count.     But  that  total  having  been 

the  produce  of  the  perma-  formed  (for    the   reasons  already 

taxes,  they  have  not  thought  slated)  upon  the  produce  of  three 

=essary  to  go  back  to  a  more  years  only,  half  the  amount  of  that 

nt   period    than    three  years,  weekly  payment,  being  a  sura  of 

successive    alterations  which  96,828/.   must  he  deducted,  and 

taken      place     in     various  would  leave  40,416,860/. 

:hesof  the  revenue,  the  mate-  The  average  of  those  three  years 

changes  arising  from  the  con-  would  then  be  13.472,286/. 

slion  act,  and  from  the  com-         It  is  also  lu  be  observed,  on  the 

ial  treaty  with  France,   and  other  hand,  that,  in  order  to  form 

articular  circumstances  attend-  as  accuratea  calculation  asposslble, 

he  preceding  years,  aeem  to  some  addition  ought  (o  be  allowed 

:  a  more  remote  retrospect  in-  for  beyond  this  average,  on  account 

cable  to  this  view  of  the  sub-  of  whatever  may  he  the  excess  of 
the  taxes  imposed  in  1789,  above 

e  produce  of  the  permanent  what  may  be  sufficient  to  replace 

,  Irom  the  6th  day  of  January  the  shop  tax,  which  was  repealed 

,  to  the  5tb  day  of  January  In  that  year. 

It 
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It  appears,  that  the  actual  re- 
ceipt on  account  of  those  taxes 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ; 
but  if  a  calculation  were  to  be 
formed,  by  deducting  from  the 
produce  of  the  three  last  years 
what  was  received  on  account  of 
the  shop  tax,  and  what  is  calculat- 
^  to  have  been  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  dutiesimposed  in  1789, 
and  by  substituting  in  each  year 
what  may  be  expected  as  the  future 
produce  of  the  Inst-mentioned  du- 
ties, the  result  would  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  average  of  between 
20,000/.  and  80,000/.  But,  from 
the  shortness  of  the  period  since 
they  were  imposed,  the  several  ac- 
counts from  the  stamp  and  taxoffices 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  clear  and 
distinct,  to  enable  your  committee 
to  state  any  precfse  sum  upon  this 
account. 

A  similar  observation  arises  from 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  upon 
the  article  of  tobacco,  since  it  has 
been  put  under  the  management  of 
the  excise ;  and  though  your  com- 
mittee are  here  also  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  particular  calculation, 
it  may  be  supposed,  from  the  pa- 
pers referred  to,  that  if  this  regu- 
lation, which  took  place  only  in 
October  1789,  had  existed  during 
the  whole  of  the  three  years,  it 
would  have  added  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  average  above  stated. 

ANNUAL   TAXES.      LAND    TAX. 

In  considering  what  is  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  the  land  tax, 
your  committee  have  adopted  the 
estimate  already  mentioned,  for  the 
reasons  there  given,  and  state  it 
at  1,972,000/. 

MALT   DUTY. 

The  produce  of  the  duty  on  malt. 


not  being,  like  tlitt  of  tfae  land 
tax,  uniform  in  its  amount,  cati 
only  be  estimated  from  aomefonmr 
average.  If  this  estimate  were 
formed  from  its  produce  in  178Q» 
1787)  and  1788,  the  result  would 
be  597,171/. 

But  as  the  reasons  which  led  the 
committee  to  confine  their 'con- 
sideration of  the  permanent  taxes 
to  three  years,  do  nbt  apply  to 
this,  it  may  be  proper  to  in- 
clude a  greater  number  of  years  in 
the  average ;  especially  as  the  pro- 
duce of  this  duty  depends  so  nradi 
on  the  variations  of  the  aeasons. 
If  taken  upon  an  average  of  die 
last  complete  five  yeara^  indoded 
in  the  account  given  in,  it  wodU 
amount  to  about  586,00QIL 

The  total  average  arisine  fton 
the  permanent  taxes,  and  tne  an- 
nual duties  upon  land  and  malt, 
exclusive  of  any  additional  allow- 
ance for  the  taxes  imposed  in  1789, 
or  for  the  increase  upon  tobacco, 
would  be,  upon  the  above  estimate. 
Permanent  taxes    £.13,478,286 

Land  tax 1,979,000 

Malt  duty    586»000 

£.  16,090,S8|S 


$  6.  Your  committee  are  sen* 
sible,  that  any  estimate  which  can 
be  formed  of  the  future  produce  of 
a  revenue,  arising  from  so  great  a 
number  of  articles,  and  neceasariJy 
varying  with  the  fluctuationa  of  aa^ 
extensive  commerce, must  be  liable 
in  its  nature  to  uncertainty.  Thej 
think  it  right,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  average  on  which  they 
have  grounded  their  expectations, 
is  formed  upon  a  revenue  which 

has 
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bag  been  annually  increasing* ;  and 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  increase  (as  appears  from  the 
papers  referred  to)  has  taken  place 
upon  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion ;  and  particularly  upon  those 
to  winch  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment has  lately  been  directed. 

'extraordinary  resources. 

§  7.  Your  committees  having 
stated  all  that  they  think  necessary 
to  observe  relative  to  the  past  or 
future  produce  both  of  the  perma- 
nent taxes,  and  of  those  which| 
though  annually  voted,  form  a  part, 
of  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
country,  have  judged  it  proper, 
before  they  proceed  to'  the  other 
branches  of  their  inquiry,  to  take 
notice  of  such  extraordinary  re- 
sources, exclusive  of  money  raised 
by  loans,  as  have  arisen  during  the 
period  referred  to  them. 
There  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service. 
From  respited  duties  paid  in  by  the 
East-India  company  of  522,500/. 
From  arrears  of  aids  of  land  tax 
granted  prior  to  1786,  131,467/. 
Ditto  malt,  ditto  14*^875/. 

From  sums  remaining  in  the  ex- 
chequer on  the  5th  day  of  Jan. 
1786,  ^  .    1,172,119/. 

From  imprest  monies,  and  monies 
repaid  820,165/. 

From  money  repaid  on  account  of 
an  advance  for  foreign  secret 
service  34,000/. 


From  sale  of  French  prizes  8,000/. 
From  army  savings,  and  Chelsea 
•  pensioners  1,091,147/. 

And  from  profit  on  the  annual  lot- 
tery^ 1,212,692& 

From  the  nature  of  the  articles 
which  have  composed  these  extra* 
ordinary  aids,  it  is  evidently  im* 
possible  to  Ybrm  any  estimate  of 
what  farther  receipt  maybe  expect* 
ed  under  such  of  tnose  heads  as  can 
recur  in  future. 

The  repayment  of  imprest  aid 
other  monies  may  still  be  supposed 
to  yield  some  additional  sums ;  but 
as  these  principally  arise  from  the 
settlement  of  accounts  for  monies 
issued  during  the  last  war,  this  re- 
source cannot  be  relied  on  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  even  wbilf  it 
lasts  must  be  expected  to  beoomd 
every  year  less  productive. 

The  extent  of  the  resource  of  a 
lottery  (which  has  become  witbin 
these  few  years  an  object  of  inereas* 
ed  importance)  necessarily  depends 
upon  circumstances,  which  make 
it  impossible  to  form  any  certain 
estimate  of  the  profit  tobeexpect* 
ed  from  it :  but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  to  imagine,  that,  as 
long  as  parliament  thinks  proper  to 
'avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  raising 
money,  it  may  not  continue  to  fur- 
nish as  large  a  sum  in  time  of 
peace  as  it  has  lately  produced*— 
No  notice  is  here  taken  of  army 
savings,  as  they  are  allowed  for^  tp 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  army. esti- 
mates. 

II.  EXPEK- 


*  Permanent  taxes,  and  land  and  mallt  without  any  deduction  on  aeoount 

of  the  fiity-third  weekly  payment. 

5  years  average ^.15,618,775 

4  years    , 15,917,205 

3  years    ' 16,062,508 

2  years 16,311,023 

Last  year's  income 16.630,978 
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11.  EXPENDITURE. 

PAST   EXPENDITURE. 

§  1.  The  total  expence  incurred 
in  the  last  five  years,  under  the 
heads  of-^interest  and  charges  of 
the  national  debt — interest  of  ex- 
cheuuer  bills— civil  list  charges 
on  the  aggregate  andTconsolidated 
funds  —  navy— army — ordnance- 
militia — miscellaneous  services— 
and  appropriated  duties— appears 
to  have  been  *• 
For  the  year  1786  £.  15,720,543 

1787  ...  15,620,783 

1788  ...  15,800,796 

1789  ...  16,030,20* 

1790  ...  I5,9l2,597t 


$  2.  No  precise  estimate  having 
been  formed  by  the  committee  of 
1786  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  total  expence  of  all  those 
services  previous  to  a  permanent 
peace  establishment,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  draw  the  same  kind  of  com- 
parison as  to  the  expenditure, 
which  your  committee  have  at- 
tempted to  do  as  to  the  income. 


FUTURE  EXPENDITURE. 

§  3.  The  next  object  pointed 
out  for  their  inquiry,  was  the  pro- 
bable future  expenditure,  which 
they  have  stated  in  the  same  order. 

The  annual  interest  and  other 
charges  payable  upon  the  public 
debts,  as  they  stood  on  the  5th  day 
of  January  1791,  including  the  in- 
terest on  the  stock  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  commissioners, 
was  9,289,110/. 

From  this  is  to  be  deducted 
14|000/.  being  the  interest  of  the 


• 

short  annuities  granted  in  1789,be« 
cause  the  fund  from  whence  tbii 
interest  is  paid  does  not  appear  as 
part  of  the  income  14,0(M. 

There  must  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand  the  interest  on  the 
tontine  loan.  It  appears,  that  oa 
the  5th  of  April  1791,  21,43R 
was  set  apart  in  the  exchequer  to 
pay  half  a  year's  interest  on  that 
Joan,  but  that  the  future  annuity 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Taking,  however,  the 
whole  year's  interest  according  to 
this  proportion,  it  would  stand 
at  42,8622. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  inte- 
rest and  charges  would  then  be 

9,317,972/ 

§  4.  Your  committee  called  up- 
on the  lords  commissionerB  of  his 
majesty's  treasury  for  an  estiinate  of 
the  expence  likely  to  be  annually 
incurred  under  the  head  of  exche- 
quer bills,  upon  the  land  tax,  the 
malt  duty,  and  the  supplies.  The 
future  charge  upon  this  article  is 
stated  by  them  at  260,000^ 

§  5.  The  sum  charged  upon 
the  consolidated  fund,  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  majesty's  household,  ii 
898,000/.;  and,  togethei-  with 
2,000/.  which  is  paid  by  the  alie- 
nation office,  before  the  nett  pro- 
duce of  that  revenue  is  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  forms  the  whole  of 
the  civil  list. 

§  6.  The  remaining  charges 
upon  this  fund  in  the  last  year  ^ex- 
clusive of  4,000/.  paid  to  his  late 
royalhighnesbdukeof  Cumberland) 
appear  to  have  been  205,385^ 


«  7.  Your 
*  The  expence  of  the  armament  of  the  year  ]7dO,  being  a  part  of  the  chaive  of 
the  year  1791,  and  having  been  separately  provided  for  by  parliament  is  not  here 
included. 

The  grants  on  this  account,  as  far  as  they  appear  in  the  papers  referred  to,  under 
the  heads  of—navy— army— and  ordnance,  have  been  7,821,000/. 

t  Exclusive  of  the  militia. 
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§  7.  Your  committee  called  up- 
on the  diiFerent  offices  for  estimates 
of  the  future  annual  expense  of  the 
navy,  army  and  ordnance;  and, 
according  to  the  statements  receiv* 
ed  from  them,  it  is  calcufated  to 
be  as  follows,  subject  to  the  ob- 
servations subjoined  to  those  esti- 
mates. 

For  the  navy £.2,000,000 

For  the  army 1,748,8*2 

For  the  ordnance        S75,00O 


•  §  8.  The  annual  charge  of  the 
militia,  during  the  only  three  years 
since  the  reductions  in  that  branch 
of  the  national  service  for  which 
the  accounts  are  yet  made  up,  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  upon  an  aver- 
age, 93,1  lOZ. 
But,  by  an  estimate  delivered  in 
for  the  years  1789, 1790,  and  1791, 
it  is  stated  at,  95,811/. 


■  §  9.  The  expected  expence  upon 
the  articles  usually  included  under 
the  head  of  miscellaneous  services, 
is  stated  according  to  the  estimate 
received  from  the  lords  commissidn- 
ers  of  his  majesty's  treasury,  and 
amounts  to,  128,416/. 


^10.  The  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  still  remain  appropriated  for 
particular  purposes,  not .  included 
under  any  of  the  preceding  heads 
of  charge,  appears  to  have  been, 
upon  the  average  of  the  three  last 
years,  40,252/1 

^11.  The  sum  directed  to  be 
issued  in  each  year,  to  the  commis7 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  is,  1,000,000/. 
The  total  of  the  sums  above  sta- 
led is,                          15,969,178/. 

§  12.  It  does  not  appear  to  your 


committee,  that  it  falls  within  their 
province  to  consider  what .  other 
ex  traordinary  expences,  not'ioelud- 
ed  in  any  estimate  before  them, 
may  occur  in  a  course  of  years,  as 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  ser- 
vices depend  upon  circuitastanoes 
which  cannot  be  foreseen^  and  miist 
be  decided  upon  by  the- wisdom' 
of  parliament,  as  the  oocaaions 
arise.  , 

.The  only  article  df  this  nature 
which,  has  bee^  brought  distiiictly: 
under  the  view  of  your  committee» 
is  the.  amount  or  the  .money  re- 
maining due  upon  the  principiu  and 
interest  of  the  American  and  East 
Florida  claims,  which  has  been  di- 
rected by  parliament  to  be  paid  by 
instalments.  : 

The  principal  appears  to  have 
amounted,  on  the  lOtli  of  October^ 
1790,  to  the  sum  of  1,546,062/., 
exclusiire  of  the  interest  payable 
half-yearly  upon  such  part  of  it  as 
remains  undischarged ;  and  exclu- 
sive of  such  farther  annual  pay- 
ments as  are  madefor  the  temporary 
support  and  pensions  of  AniericAni 
loyalists,  the  pres^ent  ^amount  oC 
which  appears  to  be,  -  .  .54^211/. 
As,  however,  in  the  estimate  :of 
the  income  of  the  couptry,  no.  ere*. 
dit  is  taken  for  any  aid  from  a  lot- 
tery, or  from  any  incidental  pay- 
ments, those  additional  resources 
may  be  considered  as  applicable  to^ 
wards  defraying  this  and  pth^  char- 
ges of  the  like  description. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Oif 
INCOME  AND  B^PE^irDITlTRB.     , 

§  13.  Your  committee  haveU* 
therto  stated  the  result  of  their  exa- 
mination respecting  the  past 'and 
future  V  income,  $na.  expenditure^ 
r  ..     :.  .  considering. 
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considering  them  in  the  same  view, 
and  arranging  them  under  the  same 
heads,  as  the  former  committee. 
These  heads  appear  to  comprehend 
all  the  articles  which  are  necessary 
to  be  included  on  each  side  of  the 
account  in  that  view  of  the  subject. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain,  with  as 
much  precision  as  they  were  able, 
the  means  by  which  the  whole 
amount  of  the  public  expence,  du- 
ring the  last  five  years,  has  been  de- 
frayedf  they  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  that  period  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  such  a  comparative 
statement  of  their  total  amount  as 
may  render  the  account  as  distinct 
as  possible,  according  to  the  several 
heads  of  service  under  which  money 
18  issued  from  the  exchequer. 

The  total  produce  of  the  perma- 
nent taxes,  for  the  five  years,  has 
been,  65,303,877/. 

There  was  received  from  the 
£ast-India  company  in  1786,  on 
account  of  duties  due  before  that 
time,  the  payment  of  which  had 
been  postponed,  522,500/. 

The  whole  sum  of  2,750,000/. 
rMsed  upon  the  credit  of  the  land 
and  malt^tax  acts,  is  actually  re- 
ceived from  the  bank  in  each  year. 
Exchequer  bills  to  this  amount  are 
made  out  and  deposited  from  time 
to  time  with  the  bank;  and  the 
sum  by  which  the  produce  of  those 
duties  paid  into  the  exchequer,  up 
to  the  time  of  settling  the  respec- 
tive accounts  with  the  bank,  falls 
short  of  repaying  both  the  principal 
and  interest  of  such  exchequer  bills 
is  paid  over  at  such  time  to  the 
bank,  and  is  annually  stated  as  an 
article  of  expenditure,  under  the 
head  of  deficiency  of  land  and  malt. 
It  will  be  inserted  as  sudb  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  now  to  be 


formed;  and  it  is  evident,  there* 
fore,  that  in  this  Tiew  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  full  sum  jM>  raised  nasi  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  the  receipt  for  the 
last  five  years,  1 SJSOJML 

Arrears  of  land  tax     jP.17t,106 

Arrears  of  malt-duty  ••,  16^489 

These  are  sums  received  at  the 
exchequer  subsequent  to  the  pcrioi 
at  which  the  respective  atccoaats 
were  closed  with  the  bank,  apd 
the  balance  paid,  and  thmfiire 
form  a  part  of  the  public  income^ ' 
in  addition  to  the  whole  annoal 
sum  of,  2,750,OOOL 

The  whole  sum  raised  by  way  of 
lottery  is  placed  upon  thie  ode  of 
the  account ;  the  amoant  of  the 
prizes,  and  of  the  chargea  of  na» 
nagement,  being  stated  as  an  artida 
of  expenditure,  S,758,7M* 

Imprest  monies,  and  moniea  re- 
paid, 82a,ltft 

It  appeared,  upon  examinatioD, 
that  the  whole  of  the  sums  contain- 
ed in  the  papers  referred  to  ondlir 
this  head,  were  applied  to  the  pub^ 
lie  service  of  the  years  in  queatioDy 
either  by  specific  votes,  or  by  bahf 
carried  to  the  consolidated  fuo^ 
except  100,000/.  paid  by  the  Bast- 
India  company  in  part  of  the 
400,000/.  voted  for  the  supply  of 
1781,  and  5,000/.  which  beloag|id 
to  the  civil  list.  The  renuttnoBri 
afler  deducting  both  these  juam^ 
forms  the  total  above  stated.* 

Monies  in  the  exchequer  on  the 
5thof  Juanuary  1786,  1,172,1191 
which  were  applied  to  the  ppblie 
service  in  that  and  the  subs^n^ot 
year,  as  appears  by  the  explanlwioB 
subjoined  to  the  account  refiMMi 
to.  ••  •' 

It  appears  further,  that  diere 
have  been  applied,  as  part  of  tli|0 
ways  and  means,  during  this  peri- 
od, the  following  sums : 

Arising 
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Arising  from  army  saviogSy    £• 

1,091,147 
Raised  by  way  of  tontine  1»002,140 
Raised  by  granting  short 

annuities 187,000 

Re-payment  in  part  of  a 

loan  for  foreign  secret 

service S^.OOO 

Arising  from  the  sale  of 

French  prizes S,000 

The  total  amount  of  the 

receipts    appears    to     ■ 

have  been 87,832,937/. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  an* 
nual  exchequer  bills,  furnishing 
in  the  ways  and  means  exactly  the 
aame  sum  by  which  they  increase 
the  charge  on  the  supply,  are  omit-, 
ted  on  both  sides  of  the  account. 

The  first  great  article  of  expen- 
diture, is  the  interest  and  charges 
of  the  public  debt :  and  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  issued  frooi 
the  exchequer  during  the  last  five 
years,  under  that  head,  the  sum 
of,  46.187,010^. 

The  charges  up5n  the  aggregate 
and  consolidated  funds  havebeen»0Q 
aceount  of  the  civil  list,  4,48 1 ,0001* 

And  upon  sundry  other  accounts 

474,751/. 

The  sums  granted  by  parliament 

S exclusive   of   the   armament   of 
790)  for  the  service  of  the  navy 

have  been, £.  1],649,5S9 

Of  the  army 9,639,626 

And  of  the  ordnance  2,308,344 
The  expences  incurred  upderthe 
name  of  miscellaneous  services,  in^ 
elude  a  variety  of  articles  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  and  atncmg  them 
some  of  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated  as  appearing  on  both 
tides  of  the  account ;  your  com- 
mittee, therefore, have  thought  pro- 
per to  distinguish  themuncter  seve- 
ral heads. 


It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  deficiencies  of  land  and  mak 
are  annually  statedas  articles  of  ex* 
penditure,  and  would  be  inserted  on 
this  side  of  the  account ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  arise  has  been 
sufficiently  explained.  ltmust,how<* 
ever,  fartner  be  remarked,  that  the 
ways  and  means  are  usaallyopen- 
ed  to  parliament,  and  the  commit- 
teeofsupplyclosed^ome  monthsbe* 
fore  the  account  with  the  bank,  re- 
lattveto  exchequer  bills  issiied  upon 
tbecredit  of thosedutiesareactuially 
settled.  This  deficiency,  therefore, 
is  then  only  stated  upon  calculation ; 
and,  as  its  real  amount,  whatever  it 
may  prove,  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
supplies  of  the  current  year,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  it  should  turn  out  more 
than  the  calculation,  it  would  be 
one  cause  of  a  deficiency,  in  the 
whole  of  the  grants  for  that  year. 
If  it  should  be  less,  it  would  either 
occasion  a  surplus  of  those  grants, 
or  diminish  by  so  much  any  defici- 
ency which  might  arise  frojn  other 
causes. 

The  sum  stated  by  your  commit- 
tee is  not  the  estimated  but  the 
aetual  deficiency  of  land  and  malt ; 
and  as  thjs  is  in  part  occa^oned  by 
the  expence  of  the  militiat  the 
whole  of  which  is  paid  out  of  the 
land  tax  before  it  comes  into  the 
exchequer,  no  separate  charge  is 
made  for  that  branch  of  service  in 
this  statement  of  the  account; 

The  sums  stated  under  the  head 
of  interest  and  charges  of  exche- 
quet  bills,  in  the  paper  referred  to^ 
are  the  amount  of  tlie  interest  psid 
out  of  the  supplies  in  each  year 
reapectivdy,  iipon  exchequer  biUi 
issu^hy  virtueof  acts  passed  in  the 
preceding  year.  Aaitnaabeenthe 
coaatant.  practice  not  to  mak^  i|njr 
ppovkim  fot  this  interest  Mflke- 

hand 
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handt  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  expence  (according  to  the  ex- 
cess or  deficiencj^  of  the  ways  and 
means,  compared  with  the  other 
charges  upon  the  supplies)  is 
thrown  upon  the  year  subsequent 
to  that  in  which  it  is  actually  paid, 
and  appears  annually  under  the 
head  of  deficiency  of  grants.  From 
what  has  been  just  observed,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  addition  to  the  char- 
ges incurred  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  stated  in  this  account  as 
the  interest  of  excheouer  bills,  any 
sum  which  was  paia  in  the  year 
1786,  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  grants  in  1785,  must  be  inserted 
amongst  the  expences  defrayed  out 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  tnat  pe- 
riod. 

It  appears  equally  evident,  that 
any  sums  voted  under  the  head  of 
deficiency  of  the  grants  of  any  of 
the  succeeding  years,  must  be  omit« 
ted  in  this  statement  of  the  account, 
as  all  the  services  of  each  year  (in- 
cluding what  is  paid  for  the  interest 
of  excnequer  bills,  and  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  land  and  malt  as  above 
explained)  are  stated  at  their  full 
amount,  under  their  proper  heads, 
as  articles  of  expenditure. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  here  to 
observe,  that  the  interest  of  exche- 
quer  bills,  paid  in  1790,  will  be 
provided  for  in  1791,  under  the 
head  of  deficiency  of  grants  of  the 
precedingyear,and  will  account  for 
a  difierence,  to  that  amount,  be- 
tween the  apparent  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  whole  five  years. 

Having  premised  these  remarks, 
your  committee  proceed  to  state 
the  deficiencies  of  land  and  malt 
at,  2,0SS,764J. 

The  deficiency  of  grants  of-  the 
year  1785,  at,  127,188/. 

And  the  interest  and  charges  of 


exchequer  bills,  issued ODthe  credil 
of  the  supplies,  at,  914^1441 

The  amount  of  the  prises  in  the 
lotteries  of  the  several  yean,  and 
of  the  charges  attending  tbem,  has 
been,  546,032/.  and  reqairas  no 
particular  explanation. 

The  expence  incurred  apon 
those  articles  of  miscellaneooa  ser- 
vices, which  were  expresalj  atated 
by  the  former  committee,  baa  beet 

507,6801 

Other  mbcellaneous  articlea,oon- 
sisting  principally  of  incidental  or 
temporary  demands,  have  amoiinfed 
to  929jffnL 

The  total  expence  occationcd 
by  the  relief  of  the  Americn 
loyalists,  appears  to    have   beea 

Your  committee  have  omitted  a 
sum  of  33,890/.  for  the  purphaae  of 
lands  at  sundry  places,  aa  it  ia  ja- 
cluded  in  the  ordnance  acGoant 
They  have  also  thought  proper  t» 
leave  out  in  this  place  a  anmof 
112,101/.  stated  as  the  deficienor. 
of  the  consolidated  fund  on'  the  5lli ' 
day  of  January  1789,  being  the  MHd 
which  was  then  wanted  to  cooq^loCe 
the  quarterly  issue  to  the  coivoab- 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  which  waa  defkajf^ 
ed  out  of  the  supplies  of  thnt year; 
because  the  sum  of  4,750^00BL 
which  is  inserted  below,  b  tluB  JUD 
amount  of  all  the  quarterly  iasaes 
under  this  head,  and  conse^dentfy 
includes,  as  a  part  thereof,  Ae 
sum  of  112,101/.  above  atatdd.- 

The  whole  produce  of  the  appro- 
priated duties  having  been  coafenrO" 
bended  in  the  total  produce  ordie 
taxes,  such  part  of  it  aa  haa  boon' 
applied  to  the  services  to  wUA 
they  were  appropriated,  and  whidi 
do  not  appear  in  this  atatement  of 
the  account,  must  be  considered  ia 
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•n'firlicle  of  expenditure:  this  has 
been  2SlfiS5L 

The  sum  issued  to  the  com- 
missioners  for  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been,  as  above 
stated  4,750,0002. 

exclusive  of  what  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  interest  of  stock 
bought,  or  of  annuities  expired  or 
fallen  in. 

The  total  expence  under  all  these 
heads,  amounts  to       88,116,916/. 

But  the  total  receipt  for  the  last 
five  years  is  stated  to  have  be^n 
only  87,882,827/. 

To  this  will  be  to  be  added  (for 
reasons  alreadv  explained)  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency  of  grants 
for  1790,  which  remains  to  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  ways  andTmeans 
of  1791  207,728/. 

The  total,  applicable  to  the  ex* 
pences  of  the  five  years  will  then 
appear  to  have  been    88,040,055/. 

There  will  be  then  left  unac« 
counted  for  a  sum  of  76,861/. 
by  which  the  disbursement  will 
have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
several  articles  of  receipt  which  it 
has  been  possible  in  this  statement 
to  ascertain. 

It  would  certainly  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  the  totals  now 
drawn  up  had  been  found  to  tally 
with  perfect  accuracy.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  the 
accounts  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee include  a  period  when  the  reve- 
nue was  encumbered  with  a  varietv 
of  minute  appropriations :  and  al- 
though the  change  made,  by  the 
consolidation  act,  in  the  course  and 
practice  of  the  excheauer,  has  sim- 
plified the  accounts  smce  the  time 
when  it  took  place,  yet  the  intrica- 
ey  of  the  former  svstem  has  proba- 
bly rendered  it  difficult  precisely  to 
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ascertain  the  sums  brouaht  for« 
ward,  under  different  heads*  from 
an  antecedent  period;  and  that 
difficulty  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  increased 
by  the  interval  of  time  which  has 
now  elapsed  since  that  system  was 
altered. 

*  $  14«  In  order,  however,  to 
throw  still  farther  light' upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  your  committee 
bave  thought  proper  to  add  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  account  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view. 
'  For  this  purpose  they  have  stated 
as  the  income  tne  several  surplusset 
of  the  sinking  and  consolidated 
funds,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  from  the  5th  of  Aprilt 
1786,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1791» 
both  inclusive;  and  such  farther 
sums  as  appear  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  each  year,  taken  from  the 
accounts  laid  annually  before  par* 
li&ment,  shewing  how  the  money 
given  for  the  service  of  each  year 
respectively  has  been  disposed  of. 
The  expenditure  is  composed  of 
such  sums  as  have  been  charged  in 
each  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
granta  of  parliament,  exdudins; 
only  (for  reasons  above  stated)  such 
as  have  been  voted  in  1787,  1788, 
1789,  and  1790,  under  the  head  of 
deficiencies  of  the  grants,  of  the 
years  respectively  preceding.  In 
this  manner  of  stating  the  account, 
no  notice  is  tak^,  on  either  side,  of 
the  fixed  charges  upon  the  income, 
or  of  the  revenue  by  which  they 
are  defrayed ;  but  the  principal  of 
the  annual  exchequer  bills,  and  tha 
deficiencies  of  the  annuity  fundi, 
are  included  on  both  sides.  These 
defieiencies  were  sums  which,  prior 
to  the  consolidation  act,  were  an- 
K  nually 
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nuaUy  made  good,  out  of  the  nnk- 
ing  fuody  to  the  various  other  funds 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
particular  annuities,  and  replaced 
to  that  fund  out  of  the  supplies  of 
the  subsequent  years. 

It  appears  by  the  table  referred 
to,  that  the  whole  receipt  for  the 
last  five  years  (so  stated)  lias  been 

62,519,440/. 

Towhichmust  be  added  176,S47/. 
being  the  sum  wanting  on  the  Slst 
day  of  December  1 790,  to  make  up 
what  had  been  granted  as  the  grow* 
ing  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1791, 
to  defray  the  services  included  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account.   . 

And  a  farther  sum  of  207,728/. 
under  the  head  of  deficiency  of 
grants  of  1790,  being  that  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  ways  and  means 
eranted  for  the  service  of  that  year 
falls  short  of  defraying  the  expences 
incurred  in  the  course  of  it. 

The      total      will      then      be 

62,903,515/. 

The  amount  of  the  grants  for 
the  same  period  appears  to  have 
been  62,903,519/. 

The  difference  between  the  to- 
tals, which  may  be  supposed  to 
arise  only  from  fractions,  may  be 
entirely  overlooked. 

§15.  Your  committee,  desirous 
of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  the 
difference  between  the  receipt  and 
expenditure,  as  first  stated,  has  aris- 
tn,  by  all  the  means  which  occurred 
to  them,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
disposition  papers  of  each  year; 
and  have  taKon  the  surplusses  of 
the  sinking  and  consolidated  funds 
(as  before)  for  each  quarter,  from 
the  5th  of  April  1786,  to  the  5th 
of  January  1791,  both  inclusive; 


dednctmg  only  the  •mae  etiiieclli 
them  to  make  good  the  va&ailj 
funds,  which  do  not  appear  m  arti- 
clea  of  expenditure. 

As  these  surpluisea  arhe  alkir 
defraying  the  interest  of  the  pobVe 
debt,  the  annual  million,  tiM  cM 
list,  and  all  other  pcnosMit 
charges  upon  these  fimda»  At 
whole  of  which  must  have  faaeanaii 
as  they  became  doe,  at  the  tspn- 
tion  of  each  quarter,  befeie  aay 
surplus  could  be  applied  te  die 
current  service  of  tu  yeer^  k  k 
evident  that  the  total  income  arisM 
from  the  permanent  taket,  and 
other  articles,  carried,  during  this 
period,  to  the  sinknig  and  cosito& 
dating  funds,  must  luive  ewctxAti 
the  amount  of  those  aurpIosMa  by 
a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  ef  the 
charges  above  enumerated.    ' 

Adding,  therefore,  to  theae  mm^ 
plusses,  the  charges  above  atntai 
the  amount  paid  out  of  the  ipyo* 
priated  duties  for  the  porpoaei  le 
which  they  are  respectivekr  appaa 
priated — the  sums  seperatw  votil 
as  the  ways  and  meana  of  eeou  WTi 
exclusive  of  the  principel  of  Aa 
annual  exchequer  biUa-^-tbe 
wanted,  on  the  Slst  of 
1790,  to  complete  the  total  ftr 
which  the  growing  tfurplui  hai 
been  taken,  up  to  the  Bih  of  April 
1791*-and  the  deficiency  of  gnmtib 
1790,  the  total  will  be  88,ll«^iSi 

In  order  to  examine  the  ecpaa* 
diture  in  a  similar  manaei^  year 
committee  have  tdten  the  totally 
stated  in  the  disposition  papaMkai 
granted  by  parliament,  aa  tbe  whab 
amount  of  the  supplies;  detecdif 
only  the  principal  of  the  amiuf  ei^ 
chequer  bills — ^the  daficienciea  if 
the  annuity  funds— thedefichttciNi 
of  grants  for  eveiy  year,  ^xciqit 
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i«->and  the  deficiency  of  the 
lolidated  fund  on  the  5th  of 
lary  1789. 

0  this  they  have  added  the  in* 
it  of  the  public  debt  — >  the 
ges  on  the  aggregate  and  con* 
iated  funds,  including  the  divil 
•the  quarterly  payments  to  the 
missioners  for  discharging  the 
>nal  debt— and  the  produce  of 
appropriated  duties  as  abore 
id;  being  articles  of  expence 
;h  are  not  included  in  the  an^ 

grants  of  parliament, 
he  total  of  these  sums  appearsi 
he  papers  referred  to,  to  be 

88,116,926/. 
liich  agrees    almost   exactly 

the  whole  amount  of  the  ex* 
liture,  already  stated  in  a  dif- 
it  manner,  and  is  an  additional 
f  that  there  can  be  no  error, 
h  deserves  notice,  on  this  side 
le  account. 

he  coincidence  between  the  in- 
9  and  expenditure,  as  here 
id,  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
rence  which  appeared  in  the 
ler  statement,  must  have  pro- 
ed  from  the  omission  of  aums 
te  amount  of  that  difference,  on 
receipt  side;  and  the  cause 

1  which  such    an  inaccuracy 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen, 

already  been  mentioned. 


[I.  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

our  committee  find,  that  there 
ieen  applied  to  the  discharge 
the  public  debt,  during  the 
>d  referred  to  them,  a  turn 

4,750,000/. 
Dg  from  the  quarterly  pay* 
ts  directed  by  parliament; 
a  further  sum  of  674,592/. 
ng  from  the  interest  of  stock 


bought^  and  of  annuitiei«xpired  or 
flillen  IB  {  making  together  a  ram 
of  5,42430tt 

The  only  iiicrBase  of  the  funded 
d^t,  dunng  the  tame  |leriod» 
which  it  to  be  set  againtt  the  i^o^e 
deoreate,  hat  been  oeoasioned  by 
a  loan  raised  by  annuities  with  die 
benefit  of  turvivorship« 

The    capital    to    raised    wat 

1,002,1401. 

A  farther  tnin  of  187)000/.  wat 
raided  by  short  annuities  in  1789» 
of  which  S4,000/.  has  been  since 
repaid.  But  as  this  loan,  which 
wat  intended  to  replace  a  turn  ad- 
vanced for  foreign  secret  service,  It 
to  be  repaid  by  mstalments,  in  tudi 
proportiont  at  will  be  equal  to  the 
turns  Deoestary  for  discharging  both 
the  prnicij^al  and  interest,  by  the 
time  at  which  this  above-mentioned 
annaitiet  are  to  determine,  it  ^ 
not  appear  to  your  committee  iff  a 
nature  to  be  stated  at  an  increase 
of  the  national  incumbrances. 

In  comparing  the  outstanding 
debt  of  the  navy,  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1 785,  and  on  the  SI  tt  of 
December,  1790,  there  appeari  to 
have  been  an  increase  of  105,580^ 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  17894 
there  had  been  an  increase  of 
657>950/.  But  in  the  year  1790,  a 
sum  of  200,000/.  was  granted  by 
parliament  towards  ditcharging 
this  debt,  and  has  been  included  In 
the  statement  of  the  expencea  of 
the  five  years,  which  would  hay€ 
redueed  the  increate  to     ^506bh 

Your  committee  think  it  neeeA* 
tary  to  remark,  that,  from  Informal 
tion  received  from  the  navjr  boards 
the  apparent  decrease  which  hat 
taken  place  in  the  year  1790,  be^ 
yond  what  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  grant  of  200,000/.  fippeare  to 
have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  the 

K  2  cirpumttancet 
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circumstaocet  atteoding  the  \aX6 
armament*  and  the  sums  voted  for 
defraying  it. 

Credit  has  been  taken,  in  mak- 
ing up  this  account,  for  so  much 
of  those  sums  as  was  intended  to 
replace  the  stores  delivered  out  in 
the  course  of  the  last  jear,  which 
apparently  diminishes  the  debt,  till 
that  service  has  been  fiilly  per- 
formed. Some  of  the  works  pro- 
posed in  the  extra  estimate  of  1790 
having  been  necessarily  suspended, 
in  consequence  of  the  exertions  for 
the  armament,  left  a  part  of  the 
sum  voted  on  that  estimate  appli- 
cable, in  the  course  of  that  year, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

A  farther  sum  arose  from  the  ad- 
ditional expence  of  the  armament 
having  been  stated  as  including  the 
purchase  of  hemp  and  other  arti- 
cles, which,  although  immediately 
necessary  for  the  extraordinary  pre- 
parations then  made,  are  stated  to 
nave  been  in  fact  defrayed  out  of 
the  grants  of  parliament  for  the 
current  service  of  the  navy.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  having  rea» 
son  to  believe  that  the  great  appa- 
rent decrease  of  the  debt  during  the 
last  year  would  have  proved  only 
temporary  (even  if  the  navy  had 
continued  this  year  upon  the  usual 
establishment) ,  have  thought  proper 
to  state  the  increase  of  the  period 
referred  to  them,  by  comparing  the 
state  of  the  debt  on  the  S  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1785,  with  that  of  the  31st 
pf  December,  1789;  and,  by  de- 
ducting from  this  increase  the  sum 
of  200,000/.  voted  by  parliament, 
it  would  then  stand  at     457,950/. 

The  deficiency  of  the  grants  of 
1790,  which  falls  upon  the  revenue 
of  1791,  is  207,728/. 

But  the  deficiency  of  grants  of 
1785,  which  was  defrayed  out  of 


the   income  of  17869  was   odhf 

127tlS8l. 

The  difference,  therefore,  must 
be  added  to  the  increase  of  the 
debt  in  the  whde  period,  and 
makes  a  sum  of  80^5M 

There  appears  by  the  ovdnance 
account  to  nave  bees,  onibe  5th 
of  January,  1791,  a  aumdiie,  fiw 
articles  not  provided  for  bj  paifia- 
ment,  amounting  to  SlfiOdL 

which  haa  been  smce  voted,  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
debt  incurred  in  the  nve  years 
preceding. 

The  whole  excess  of  the  ram 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the 
puolic  debt,  bejond  thoee  by  wfakih 
It  has  been  increased  (dam^  Urn 
last  five  years)  appears  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  above  state- 
ment, S,8d2,00i& 

The  amount  of  the  unffanded 
debt  arising  from  the  ezcbeqoer 
bills  annually  issued  by  thd  aimo- 
rity  of  parliament  upon  tbe  credit 
of  the  supplies,  is  5,500,000l.  briiig 
the  same  as  at  the  commeneenMnt 
of  this  period,  exclusive  of  these 
issued  in  consequence  of  tbe  bte 
armament,  which  are  charged  upm 
taxes  appropriated  to  that  purpops^ 
and  not  included  in  the  statenMOt 
of  the  future  income  of  the  cooa* 
try. 


*  H 


The  amount  of  the  exchequer 
bills  annually  issued  on  the  credit 
of  the  land  and  malt^  which  are 
now  outstanding,  is  not  stated  by 
your  committee  as  a  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  because  money  S|h 
plicable  to  the  discharge  of  those 
bills  is  constantly  in  a  oourse-of 
collection,  and  no  other  chaim  is 
occasioned  by  them  to  the  piiM^ 
except  the  annual  interest,  which 
is  already  stated  as  a  parf^of  ibe 
future  expenditure. 

It 
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It  is  farther  to  be  obsenred,  that 
la  the  year  1786,  the  growing  pro- 
duce of  the  sinking  fund/was  taken 
up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1787,  which 
included  the  surplus  of  five  quar- 
ters, and  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  time  an  anticipation,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  the  revenue  of  the 
subsequent  year;  and  that  the 
growing  produce  of  the  sinking 
and  consolidated  funds  bad,  since 
that  time,  been  taken  from  April 
to  April.  The  surplus  of  the 
consolidated  fund  has  produced,  on 
the  Slst  of  December,  1790  (being 
the  day  on  which  the  account  of 
that  fund  was  made  up)  within 
176,347/.  of  the  whole  .Bum  for 
which  it  had  been  taken,  up  to  the 
5lh  of  April,  1791.  This  sum, 
therefore,  was,  on  the  Sls(  of  De- 
cember, 1790,  all  that  remained  of 
the  amount  of  that  anticipation. . 
Your  committee  .having  called  for . 
An  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  from  that  day  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1791,  find  that  it  anaount- 
ed  to  200,468/. 

If,  therefore,  the  balance  had 
been  struck  upon  the  consolidated 
fund  account  on  the  5th  of  January 
in  1791,  as  was  done  in  1786,  (in- 
stead of  so  many  days  earlier  tiian 
usually  happens  in  the  course  of  the 
exchequer)  the  produce  of  the 
three  last  quarters  would  have  been 
rather  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
good  the  whole  charge  on  the  grow- 
ing produce  of  that  fund  for  the 
supplies  of  the  3'ear  1790,  without 
any  anticipationv 

Your  committee  beg  leave  also 
to  remark  that  an  alteration  was 
made  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
payment  of  certain  annuities,  by 
an  act  of  the  26th  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, cap.  34.    One  quarter  was 


paid  on  the  10th  of  October,  1786» 
an4'  the  future  payments  were  di- 
rected to  b^  maide  half-yearly^  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and  the  10th  of 
October.    By  this  change  the  pub- 
lic availed  itself,  in  that  year,  of  the^ 
amount  of  one  quarterly  payment 
upon  these  annuities,  which  would 
have  been  payable  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1787  (in  addition  to  that 
issued  on  the  10th  of  October), 
which  quarter  was  not  afterwards 
to  be  paid  till  the  5th  of  April,  17a7; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
became  bound,  for  the  future,  to 
pay,  on  every  5th  of  April,  half  a 
year's  interest,  being  in  fact  anjad- 
vance  of  one  quarter,  which  would  ' 
not  otherwise  have  been  payable  till 
the  5th  of  July  following.    The  re- 
sult of  this  is,  that,  on  the  5th  day 
of  January,  1791>  there  had  be^ 
paid,  upon  the  whole,  one  quarter 
less,  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
these  annuities,  than  would  have 
been  issued  if  the  above-mentioned 
alteration  had  not  taken  place. 

It  IS  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
the  abolition  of  all  the  distinct  ap- 
propriations, and  the  charging  all 
the  quarterly  issues  for  the  mterest 
of  the  public  debt  on  one  general 
fund,  to  which  all  the  permanent 
taxes  are  carried,  has  produced  the 
effect  of  making  the  whole  amount 
of  the  revenue  in  the  exchequer  ap- 
plicable, at  the  end  of  eacli  quar- 
ter, to  the  discharge  of  the  demands 
then  existing ;  whereas,  under  the 
former  system,  that  part  of  the  re- 
venue which  consisted  of  taxes  dis- 
tinctly appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  particular  annui- 
ties, could  only  be  applied  to  the  ' 
half-yearly  payments  on  those  an- 
nuities ;  in  consequence  of  which^, 
there  remamedy  at  the  expiration 

of 
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of  each  qaarter,  certain  atima  of  this 
description  useless,  till  the  expira- 
tion of  a  subsequent  quarter. 

The  capital  stock  bought  by  the 
commissioners  for  discharging  the 
national  debt,  up  to  the  1st  day  of 
February,  1791,  (being  the  day  on 
which  they  made  up  their  accounts 
of  the  application  of  the  sums  issued 
in  the  preceding  year)  was 

6,772,350/. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  same 

203,170/. 


To  this  must  be  be  added,  the 
present  amount  of  the  anmiities 
expired  or  fallen  b,  which  appears 
to  be  SlfiML 

Both  together  make  a  aam  of 

254,804/. 
which  is  at  this  time  an  addition  to 
the  million  annually  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  nationid  debt,  re- 
sultbg  from  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  for  that  purpose,  and  now  in- 
creasing at  compound  interest; 


IS 


ABSTRACT  of  the  several  Articles  of  the  PUBLIC  RECEIPT  and 

EXPENDITURE. 


RECEIPT. 

Permanent  taxes  £.  13,472,286 

*  Land  and  malt  2,558,000        £. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Interest  and  charges  of  the  public  debt  £.  9,S17>972 

Exchequer  bills    260,000 

Civil  list 898,000 

Charges  on  consolidated  fund    105,385 

Navy     2,000,000 

Army    1,748,842 

Ordnance 875,000 

Militia  95,311 

Miscellaneous  services    128,416 

Appropriated  duties    40,252 

Annual  million 1,000,000 

15,969,178 

Balance  ....» «£.  61,108 


STATE 


*  Calculated  upon  the  average  produce  of  the  three  last  years,  and  ezdusife  of 
Any  additional  allowance  for  the  taxes  imposed  In  1789,  or  for  the  increase 
tobacco. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  AMOUNT  of  UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS.  iBd  othsr  Samtof 
Pablio  Monejr  reraaining  anpaid  in  ibe  BANK  of  ENGLAND,  froB  tlie  Year  1736 
to  the  Year  1789.  Prepared  panoant  to  an  Order  of  the  HoBoamble  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS. 


Oo  the  deolared  Accounts  of  the  Chief  Cashieri  of  the  Bank. 


both  inclatiTe 


For  4  jrears,  from 

1736 

to 

1739 

1740 

to 

1743 

J74i 

to 

1747 

1748 

to 

1751 

1732 

lo 

1755 

1756 

to 

1759 

1760 

to 

1763 

1764 

to 

1767 

For  2  jenrs,  from 

1768 

to 

1769 

1770 

to 

1771 

1772 

to 

1773 

1774 

to 

1775 

1776 

to 

1777 

1778 

to 

1779 

1780 

to 

1781 

1782 

to 

17JB3 

1784 

to 

1785 

1786 

to 

1787 

Bal.  remuaSmg, 

1,090  15 
9,711    S 

20,476  15 

64,4S1     5 

62,504  4 
102,075  4 
134,688  6 
186^356  9 
227,928  6 
257,040  13 
253,855  10 
292,551  7 
284,719  17  6; 
314,885  8  3 
340,111  18  9 
361»388  5  5 
424,301  .  3  $ 
493,144  15  S| 
508,123  S  8 
547,366  16    6} 


For  one  jrcar,  to  5th  Juljr 1788 

lo  5lh  Jalj   1789 

KoTB.— .The  aforegoing  balances  arijse  not  only  from  the  sums  that  have  not  been  >•- 
oeived  bj  persons  eulitled  to  dividends  on  the  several  aonoitiiBS  transferable  at  thm  Baik 
but  also  from  prizes  in  lotteries,  Qoclaimed  at  the  several  periods  to  wliioh  the  acoMBU 
were  respectively  declared. 

JOHN  WIGGLESWORTH, 

Office  for  Auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  Inspect.  Gen.'of  Accounts. 
I5th  December,  1790. 


ARREARS  of  DIVIDENDS  and  LOTTERY  CERTIFICATES,  paid  at  the  BAIXK 
of  ENGLAND  since  1759;  together  with  the  Balance  remaining  in  Hand  at  the  Tw- 
minalinn  of  each  Aceount.  Prepared  pursuant  to  an  Order  of  t^  Honourable  HOUSE 
of  COMMONS. 


Time  of  Account. 


Four 

Four 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

Two 

One 

One 


Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Years, 
Year, 
Year, 


to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5lh  of 
to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5th  of 
lo  the  5th  of 
to  the  5  th  of 
to  the  5th  of 
lo  Ihe  5th  of 
to  the  5lh  of 
to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5th  of 
to  the  5th  of 


July  1763 
July  1767 
July  1 769 
July  1771 
July  1773 
July  1775 
July  1777 
July  1779 
July  1781 
July  1783 
July  1785 
July  1787 
July  1788 
July  1789 


•  .*••••  • 


Arrears  paid. 

Balanceia  Hairf. 

jB.     8.    d. 

j£.       s,    A 

89,524  15  10 

134,688    6    & 

122,635     0     2 

186,356     3  11 

153,207  16    7 

227,928     6    t 

153,061     7     6 

257,040  13    t 

109,913     9     5 

253,855  10    9 

146,897  19    5 

292,551     7    8 

177,735  18  10 

284,719  17    6 

164,044     0    5 

314,885  -  8    3 

240,293     9     3 

340,111  tS    ^ 

343,665  10    4 

361,388    5    5 

429,723  12     0 

424,301     3    8 

345,288     0  11 

493,144  15    a 

224,153    9     3 

508,133    S    i 

222,440    0    5 

547,366  16    6 

Office  for  Auditing  ihe  Public 
15th  December,  1790. 


JOHN  WIGGLESWORTH, 
Accounts,  -Inspect.  Gen*  of  Account!. 

An 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Annual  Averages  of  the  Prices  of  GRAIN,  by 
the  Fiars  of  tlie  several  counties  of  Scotland,  from  Crop  1756,  with 
a  progressive  Average  of  25  Years, 

COMMUNICATED  by  JOHN  FRANCIS  ERSKINE,  Esa. 


Wheat,  per  qr. 

Bair.perqr.  ' 

Oats,  per  qc. 

MSBl,  per  boll.  1 

— 

. 

AniHiil 

*'"■ 

.7.. 

'""■ 

Si  jr.. 

»Y«, 

esy™. 

""■ 

25  yn. 

s.    d. 

d. 

s.     d. 

S.        d. 

J.  d. 

s,     d. 

s.     d. 

S.       d. 

1756 

35  9 

18  8 

15  10 

15  1! 

57 

32  2 

17  2 

15  I 

14  6 

58 

25  9 

U  1 

10  2 

9  9 

59 

23  7 

10  11 

9  2 

9  1 

60 

23  7 

10  10 

9  2 

9  7 

61 

24  9 

12  0 

10  7 

10  S 

^2 

32  9 

17  1 

16  8 

16  2 

63 

26  11 

15  6 

12  6 

12  9 

64. 

30  7 

IS  11 

13  11 

13  10 

65 

35  3 

19  11 

17  4 

17  1 

66 

32  7 

20  1 

16  6 

16  3 

67 

35  2 

17  7 

15  10 

15  1 

68 

33  10 

13  7 

12  5 

12  6 

69 

30  11 

15  8 

13  8 

13  9 

70 

30  9 

16  6 

14  7 

14  5 

71 

35  10 

19  I 

16  10 

16  4 

72 

38  2 

20  1 

16  9 

16  11 

73 

38  10 

19  6 

16  6 

16  4 

74 

37  6 

19  3 

16  4 

15  11 

75 

32  0 

16  7 

13  7 

13  7 

76 

30  8 

13  6 

12  3 

12  3 

77 

34.  n 

15  9 

13  3 

U  9 

78 

31  7 

16  I 

IS  11 

12    0 

79 

25  0 

13  4- 

11  11 

10  2 

80 

33  10 

31 

9 

15  3 

16  1 

13  6 

13  11 

12  5 

IS  7 

81 

32  10 

31 

7 

15  2 

15  11 

13  7 

13  10 

12  3 

13  5 

82 

42  4 

32 

0 

29  2 

16  5 

19  11 

14  0 

18  8 

13  7 

83 

35  6 

32 

5 

21  6 

16  10 

18  S 

14  4 

15  10 

13  10 

84 

36  9 

32 

11 

20  10 

17  2 

16  9 

14  8 

14  6 

14  0 

85 

35  3 

33 

5 

17  7 

17  6 

14  5 

14  10 

12  10 

1*  2 

86 

34  8 

33 

9 

IS  11 

17  9 

16  S 

15  1 

14  6 

1*  * 

87 

36  11 

33 

7  19  1 

17  10 

16  0 

15  1 

14  5 

14  3 

88 

38  3 

34 

5  16  0 

17  10 

IS  6 

15  I 

11  11 

14  S 

89 

42  0 

34 

10  19  0 

18  0 

14  ID 

15  2 

13  0 

14  2 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Nelt  Produce  of  the  Duties  of  Customs, 
Excise,  Stamps,  and  Incidents,  between  the  6th  Day  of  January 
1790,  to  the  5th  Day  of  January,  1791,  both  Days  inclusiTe. 


Customs 
Excise  • 
Stamps  • 


Incidents. 


Seizures,  anno  1760 • 

Proffers,  Do 

Alum  mine,  Do • •• 

Compositions,  Do 

Alienation  Duty,  Do 

Fines  and  Forfeitures,  Do,    •  • , 

Rent  of  a  light-house.  Do,    •  •  •  • 

Letter  money,  Do 

6d»  per  lib.  on  pensions,  S^th  June,  1721 
Is.  deduction  on  salaries,  5th  April,  1758 
Houses  and  windows,  10th  October^  1766 

Houses,  5th  April,  1778  • 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  5th  July,  1710 ...  • 
Hackney  Coaches,  Ist  August,  1711   •  •  •  • 

Do 1784  .... 

First  fruits  of  the  Clergy • 

Tenths  of  the  Clergy 

Male  servants,  anno,  1785    

Female  Do»  Do 

Four-wheel  carriages,  Do 


Two-wheel, 

Horses, 

Waggons, 

Carts, 

Shops 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Male  Servants,  1777  (arrears)  ... 
Consol.  Letter  money,  anno,  1787 
Do.  Salt,  Do 


Total  of  Incidents 


Total  of  Customs,  Excise,    Stamps, 
and  Incidents  • 


£•  i.  d. 

3,784.,974  0  1{ 

7,154,785  2  9| 

1,332,530  13  3 


14,897  5 
624  1 
960    0 

5  16 
2,767    5 

40    0 

6  13 
196,000    0 

44,440    0 

47,135  15 

360,651  17 

123,970  14 

4,169    1 

12,700    0 

15,000    0 

4,587    1 

10,014  18 

88,929    7 

28,464    5 

141,055  15 

29,803    3 

98,621     6 

14,596  II 

9,734  16 

6,142  18 

4  10 

156,000    0 

389,417  19 


Exchequer, 
2i8t  March,  1791. 


1,800,739    8    5{ 


14,072,978    9    7J 


^^obert  Jennihgs. 
SUPPLIES 
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SUPPLIES  granted  by  Parliament,  for  the 
Year  1791. 

NAVY. 

December?,  1790,  £,       t.  d. 

FOR  24,000  men,  including  4,800  mBrinea 1,248,000    0  0 
December  13. 

Gxpencea  of  tbe  late  armament 1,565,000    0  0 

May  16,  1791- 

Ordinary  of  the  navy 689,395  13  4 

Extra  navy 506,010     0  0 

f.  4,008,405  13     4 


ARMY. 

December  13,  1790-                     rf.  j.  rf. 

Expences  of  the  late  armament 64,000  0  0 

ProvisionB  for  the  troops  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  )     . .  ^^ 

in  consequence  thereof j         ' 

Februarys,  1791. 

For  17,013  men,  as  guards  and  garrisons 570,499  11  2| 

Forces  in  tlie  plantation* 329,544  10  0 

Difference  between  tlie  British  and  Irish  eBtablishmeots       (^,487  10  7 

Troops  in  the  East  Indies    11,435  12  10| 

Recruiting  land  forces  and  contingencies 64,500  0  0 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers 15,551  14  5^ 

General  and  staff  ofllcers 6,409  8  0 

Allowance  to  the  paymaster-general,  &c.  &G 63,276  5  8 

Marcli  29. 

Reduced  officers  of  land  forces  and  marines 155,287  5  5 

Ditto  of  fndepcndent  companies 10,000  0  0 

Ditto  horse  guards  212  14  7 

Ditto  officers  of  British,  American  forces 55,092  10  0 

Allowances  to  several  reduced  officers  of  ditto 4,907  10  0 

Officers  late  in  the  service  of  (he  states-general  ....       3,161  10  10 

Widows' pensions 9,710  4  3 

Chelsea  pensioners 174,167  4  3| 

Scotch  roads  and  bridges   ...    5,911  4  3 

Heiaian 
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Hefsian  subsidy    •• S6/)98  15  0 

Extraordlnirte 395,234  18  0 

Mar  16. 

AugnenUlipn  of  a  corps  of  foot  in  Vew  South  Wales       t»754    5  ^ 

■ 

£.lfi61J287  15  I| 
ORDNANCE. 

December  IS,  1790.                     £.      s.  i. 

Expences  of  the  late  armament 151,000    0   0 

February  8,  1791. 

Ordnance,  previous  to  Dec.  SI,  1783,  not  provided  for      3,857    6  1 

Ditto,  land  service,  not  provided  for  in  1789  ••••• S0f6l3  19  1 

Ditto,  sea  service,  ditto 25,278  12  0 

Ditto,  land  service,  not  provided  for  in  1790  •.... 2,1^    4  5 

Ditto,  for  1791   381,769  18  S 

£.  594^678  18  10 


MILITIA. 
Pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia ,£.95,311    0   0 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 

.  • 

December  7»  1790,  £.       #.  rf. 

For  paying  off  exchequer  bills 3,500,000    0  0 

April  18,  1791. 

American  and  East  Florida  sufferers d24',124    6  ll 

AprU  19. 

For  paying  off  exchequer  bills 3,000,000    0  0 

Catwater  harbour 2,000    0  0 

Civil  establishment  of  Nova  Scotia ^ 6,376  17  6 

IHtto»  of  New  Brunswick 4,400    0  0 

Ditto,  of  St.  John's  island   1,840    0  0 

Ditto,  of  Cape  Breton 2,100    0  0 

Ditto,  of  Newfoundland , 1,182  10  0 

Ditto,  of  the  Bahama  islands.^ •••••.. 4,180    0  0 

Chief  justice  of  the  Bermuda  islands 580    0  0 

Ditto  oif  Dominica GOO    0^  0 

Civil  establishment  of  New  South  Wales 4,758    6  9{ 

April  21. 

Somerset  house • 25»00O    0  0 

MUf 
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May  12.  £.      »,  d. 

Prosecution  oF  offenders  againit  Che  coin  laws 1,565    0  3 

Extraordioarj' expences  of  tbe  mint    12,016  17  S{ 

Africanforts   13,000    0  0 

May  19. 
To  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  diEcharge  a  debt  for  stone* 

mason's  work •     3,500    0  0 

To  Mr.  Cotton,  for  American  sufferers 31,000    0  0 

Ditto,  to  pay  fees  for  receipts  of  money  for  compema- 

tion  to  the  royalists  of  Georgia 1,271  17  0 

Ditto,  to  pay  bills  of  exchange,  Ac 775  18  6^ 

Parcfaase  of  hemp-seed  for  Canada 766  16  S 

Arrears  of  contingencies  due  from  the  auditor's  office    4|237     i  1 

Prorisioas  for  New  South  Wales 29,613     1  8 

ConvicU  on  the  Thames 41,716  10  7 

Ditto  at  Plymouth 10,849     1  « 

Address  money  67,948  12  10 

Expences  of  Mr.  Hastings's  prosecution 14,153     3  9 

Secretary  of  commissioners  for  regulating  the  shipping 

of  slaves 500    0  0 

Board  of  land  revenue 4,000    0  0 

Secretary  of  commisBioners  for  tlie  American  loyalists     3,600     0  0 
Arrears  oF  the  salary  of  Mr.  Johnston,  fornrierly  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina 2,018  19  2 

Commiesioners  of  American  loyalists 24,000    0  0 

Ditto  of  East  Florida  sufferers 5,100    0  0 

May  21. 
For  money  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  duke  of 

Clarence 34,210     5  0 

To   discltarge   the  annuity  due  to   the  late  duke  of 

Cumberland 1,546     7  10 

A  claim  of  the  sons  of  the  laie  Dey  of  Algieiv......    6,762  19  0 

iC.7,191,S94  16    4|- 

DEFICIENCY 

April  19. 

Deficiency  of  grants  for  1790 807,798     9    1 

Navy 4,008,405  13     4 

Army     ■ 1,967,237  15     1| 

Ordnano 594,678  18  10 

Mititia    95,311     0    0 

Miscethweouiaeryicea....  7,191,294  16    4| 
Deficiency.,.. 207,728    3     1  ■         . 

£.  14,064,656    6     9f 
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Wji  YS  and  MEANS  for  raising  the  ab(yoe  Supplies,  gntniei  lir 

his  Majesty  for  the   Year  1791. 

December  9,  179Q.     £•  $•    i* 

Land  Tax « 2,000^000  -.0    0 

December  16. 

Exchequer  bilU •  l^SSS^OOO  0    0 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  on  April  5 lySOOyOOO  0  •  O 

Maftduty 750,000  0    0 

April  18, 1791. 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  on  April  5 S08,SS1  9    Of 

April  19 

Pkrt  of  interest  on  foreign  secret-service  money. « •  •         4,096  6    0 

May  17. 

To  be  lent,  without  interest,  by  the  bank 500,000  0    O 

May  19. 

Surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 2,375,000  0    0 

Profit  in  50,000  lottery  tickets,  at  16/.  2s.^  ....     306,250  0    0 

Exchequer  bills « 5,500,000  0    0 

Surplus  of  hemp  and  flax  bounty  money  • •        10,137  4tJ  O 

Total  Ways  and  Means  14,881,634  19    Ot 
Total  Supplies   14,064^656    6    9| 

Excess  of  Ways  and  Means  £.  816,978  12    9,' 


Principal  Public  Acts  passed  in  the 
First  Session  of  the  Seventeenth 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 

December  29,  1790. 
Land  tax  act. 
Malt  duty  act. 

Act  for  an  additional  duty  on 
malt. 

March  23,  1791. 
Mutiny  act. 
Marine  mutiny  act. 
April  11. 
Act  for  an  additional  duty  on 
sugar. 
Militia  pay  and  clothing  bill. 


June  6. 

Act  to  settle  an  annuity  on  the 
duke  of  Clarence. 

Act  for  new  duties  on  receipts, 
bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

Act  for  new  duties  on  game 
certificates. 

Act  to  grant  a  compensation  to 
the  officers  of  the  Wine-lioenoe 
office  for  the  loss  of  their  offieeti 

Act  to  prohibit  the  ioBportatioii 
of  silk  crapes  and  tifiaoies^of  Italy. 

Act  for  new  duties  on.  tamed 
goat  and  sheep  skins. 

Act  to  allow  the  importation  of 
seal  skins,  cured  with  fortign  salt* 

An 
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An  act  to  indemnify  all  perEoni  Act  respecting  the  power*  of  the 

ooocenied  in  carrying  into  ekecu-  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
tion  an  order  of  council,  respecting 

the  importBti'on  of  sall^petre,  &c.  June  10. 

Act  to  amend  an  act  28  George  Act  for  regulating  the  importa* 

III.  for  rej^ulating  the   trade  be-  tion  and  exportation  of  corn. 

tween  the  British  colonies  and  the  Act  to  make  further  proviiions 

United  States  of  America,  for  the  government  of  the  proviDce 

.  Actfor  the  better  regulation  and  of  Quebec. 

'^OTerament  of  seamen  employed  Act  to  relieve  Roman  Catholici 

IB  the  coasting  trade,  from  certain  peoaltiei  and  dieabi* 

Act  for  establishing  a  court  of  litics. 

civil  judicature  in  Newfoundland.  Act  to  amend  the  act  for  regu- 

Actfor  allowing  a  further  bounty  laling  the  ehipping  of  slaves. 

on  pilchards.  Acttoprotccttheoyster-tigheries. 

Act  Id  render  persons  guilty  of  Act  for  ihe  better  regulation  of 

petty  larceny  competent  witnaraes.  gaols. 
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GENERAL   BILL 


CHRISTENINGS   and    BURIALS, 


From  December  1*.  1790  to  December  13,  1791. 


ittl  Hilei  and  Females  Cbriilcaed  18496 — ^ToUl 


— Porlj  Bnd  Piflj    ... 

—Fifty  Bml  Sixlj 

— Siilj  and  Seionty 
— SflTcDlj  and  EiKbtjr 
■— Eighly  *nd  NioBly 
^Ninety  lad  a  Uundre 


Maten      9577  ?      iHorMted  in  li.e  8 
Femalgi  <IJ  93$  Ihh  Year  123 


Older  Two  Yp 

r» 

6^56 

MHi  Tito  and  F 

1078 

'fliidTan  .. 

SB9 

1  aad  Twenty 

636 

-Mity  uid  TLi 

1033 

irty  and  Forty 

1641 

»  and  Feoialea  Boried  18760. 

A  RundwdandTwo,,, 
A  HiiDdrod  mi  Thr» 
k  lluudred  and  Ponr 
A  Hundred  and  Five 
A  Hundred  and  Seven 


lyFIu   ... 


luption  ...  5091 
oliioDS  ...  4SSi 
b    and   HiMping 


Granl,  Slrangorjj  and 

Stone  40 

.    GriBf   9 


Paliy  90 

-   Plenriay  14 

I    Qainij 6 

'    Ka>b    0 

SkeDDBtiain   ...       13 

<   KiakeU   ] 

RiidngorUiBLigbla   □ 

Scald  Head 0 

Roorry 6 

Small  Pot    17*7 

SoreThroat 10 

Sum  and  Vleem       IS 

■  St.  ADlliDnj'i  Fire      S 
Stappa)^  ID   tLe   Slo- 

[  Suddenly :...  ISS 

)  SarTeil 0 

I  SivalHng 1 

I  Teeth  4ta 

I  Thfuih 3H 

Tympany 1 

■  -  and    tooso. 


CASUALTIES. 
Broken  Limbi         3 
Brniwd  ...        3 

Burnt B9 

Cramp 1 

Drowned ,       93 

Eieeisiia  Drinking  6 
ExBCOtod*  .....  G 
Found  Dead   ...         7 


tuntd    . 
'righled  .... 


Killed  tliemi 
Locked  Jaw. 
Murdered  . 
Orerlaid.... 


eouled  in  Middleiex  and  Surry  17  ; 
1  reported  la  bmied  wilbin  Ilia  Sills  [ 

L2 


The 

I  number  6  only  bate 
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Tbe  followiog  authentic  Extracts  from  the  Corn-Rentter  are  takn  fiooi 
Accounts  collected  from  the  Cu4om-House  Boolcs,  and  deUvered  to 
Mr.  John  James  Catherwood,  Receifer  of  Com  Retums,  bj  Autho- 
rity  of  Parliament. 

An  Account  of  She  Quantities  of  all  Com  and  Grain  exported  Jrowtp  mei 
imported  into  England  and  Scotland*  toUh  the  BounHee  and  Ihrem* 
backtpaidj  and  the  Duties  received  thereon^  Jor  the  Year  ended  the  Stk 
q/*  January,  1792. 

EXPORTED, 


•     1791. 
ENGLAND. 
Wheat 


D*  FJour 


Rye 

Barley 

Malt     

Oats 

O^^tmeal  • •  < 

Beans  • « ., 

Pease  , 

Indian  Com     . .  • 
SCOTLAND. 

Wheat 

D«  Flour , 

Barley , 

D«  hulled     , 

Malt    , 

Oats 

Oatmeal 

Groats .  ♦ 

Beans 

Pease  

Bear 

Biscuit 


British 
Quarters. 
31,008 

19,968 

2,390 

34,409 

13,686 

569 

6,906 

5,388 


FORBION 

Quarters. 
15,187 

cwU.    qn.  lbs. 

11,834     3    7 

qrs. 

1,185 


957 

69 

1,000 

1,246 

2,079 


I    M 
ENGLAND, 
Wheat 


D**  Eour 


Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Oatmeal  • . . 

Beans 

Pease 

Indian  Corn 


345 
4 
145 
4,787 
918 
160 

10 
370 

57 
473 
405 

P    O    R 

Quarters. 

357,999 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs- 

113,258  1   7 

qrs. 

56,124 

43,718 

637,717 

1,251 

12,615 

1,939 

1,240 


1 


BouDtiet  aady 
Drawbacks  pmd. 
£.     e.     d. 


*7,168     19    44Bo^ 
Dmiriiackt  NiL 

J 


\ 


754    8  lOBa 

«      ■ 

Drawback  MS 


E    D. 

Duties  receiTed. 
£•    j»    d. 


15,561  18    0 


LMPORTED 
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IMPORTED. 


[U9 


D"  Flour 


Rje   .... 

Barley   .. 
-Oatf  .... 

Ottmeal 


Oatmeal 

Beam    ., 
Fease,... 


Quarters. 
72,798 

I'siVs 


17,417 
115,530 
37,0*0 


Duties,  received. 


Ilie  following  is  an  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  Cora  m  England 
and  Wales,  by  the  Standard  Winchester  Buahel,  for  the  year  1791- 


Wheal. 

Eye. 

fiarley. 

Oats. 

Bcang 

..   d. 

I.  d. 

..  d. 

..  d. 

1.  d. 

a  10} 

S  11 

3  2i 

■2H 

S9J 

N.  B.  The  price  of  the  finest  and  coarsett  sorts  of  grain  generally  ex- 
ceed, and  reduce  the  average  price  as  foUowB,  viz. 
Wheat.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats.    Beans. 
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STATE   PAPERS. 


#  •  ■• 


-  # 


His  Majesty^ i  mosi  gracious  Speech 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
Nov.  26, 1790. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

IT  is  a  great  saisfaction  to  me  to 
inform  you,  that  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  me  and 
the  court  of  Spain  have  happily 
been  broogbt  to  an  amioable  ter« 
mination. 

I  have  ordered  copies  of  th^  de- 
clarations cxchai^ed  between  my 
ambassador  and  tke  minister  of  the 
catholic  kihgt  and  of  the  conven- 
tion which  has  sipce  been  conce- 
ded, to  be  laid  before  you. 

The  objects  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  myself  m  the  whole  of 
this  transaction,  have  been  to  ob- 
tain a  suitable  reparation  for  Ihe 
act  of  violence  committed  at 
Nootka,  and  to  remove  the  grounds 
of  similar  disputes  in  future;  as 
well  as  to  secure  to  my  subjects  the 
exercise  of  their  navigation,  com- 
merce, and  fisheries  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

The  zeal  and  public  spirit  ma- 
nifested by  all  ranks  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  the  disposition  and  con- 
duct of  my  allies,  had  left  me  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  effectual  support ;  but  no 
event  could  have  afforded  me  so 
much  satisfaction,  as  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  which  I  had  in 
view,  without  any  actual  interrup- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  peace. 


Since  the  laet  lOflfion  of  ^pailit> 
nqent,  a  founjatioa  .has  hmm  iaV 
for  a  pacification  betweei^  Austrk 
and  the  Porte,  and*  i-am  itcMi^aiii- 
ploying  my  mediationi  ^  ia  QOI^ 
junction  wit^  my  'allies,'  fcsc'iit 
purpose  of  negociatiog  a  defiiutive 
treaty  between  those  powen,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  distentions  Si  tbe  l)'fttlieibiB8i, 
in  whose  situation  |  am  BecesMffly 
concerned,  ^om  coi^idj^n^ions  of 
natiofial  interest,  as  well  as  from 
the  engagements  of  treaties. 

A  separate  pei|ce  has  tiakeo  place 
between  llu^sia  ;aQ4  $weden|  bat 
the  war  between  the  Fomier  of 
those. poweri^  and  tb^.  Fart|^rStJi)t 
continues.  Ti^e  prH^cipies  on 
which  I  have  hitherto  acted,  will 
make  me  always  de^rous  of  ein« 
ploying  the  w^'ght  aii^  feiuence 
of  this  country  in  contribating  to 
the  restoration  of  general  tran- 
quillity. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

I  have  ordered  the  accounts  of 
the  expences  of  the  late  arma- 
ments, and  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  be  laid  brfore 
you. 

Painful  as  it  is  to  me,  at  all 
times,  to  see  any  increase  of  the 
public  burthens,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  agree  with  roe  in  thinluDg 
that  the  extent  of  our  preparations 
was  dictated  by  a  due  regard  to  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  that 

you 
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(i^i 


you  will  r^ect  with  pldMure  oti  ukf 
strikinff  a  proof  of  the  adyanUg^» 
derived  from  the  libelral  tUppli^ 
granted  since  the  last  peace  for  tbd 
naval  service^  I  rely  on  your  ^al 
and  public  spirit  to  make  due  prd-^ 
yisfon  for  defraying  the  charges  hi¥ 
curred  by  this  armameflf,  ftnd  foir 
supporting  the  several  btanohes  ti 
the  public  service  on  such  *  foot- 
ing as  the  general  situation  of 
affairs  may  appear  to  require;  Tou 
will  at  the  same  time^  I  am  per^ 
suaded,  show  your  d^teritnination 
invariably  to  persevere  in  that 
system  which  has  so  effectually 
confirmed  and  maintained  the  pub- 
lic credit  of  the  nation. 

My  Lords  and  Getiil^tn^ny 

You  will  have  observed  with 
concern  the  interruption  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  tranquillity 
of  our  Indian  possessions,,  in  con- 
Sequence  of  the  unprovoked  attack 
of  an  ally  of  the  British  nation. 
The  respectable  state,  however,  of 
the  forces  under  the  direction  of 
the  government  there,  and  the  con- 
fidence in  the  British  name,  which 
the  system  prescribed  by  parlia- 
ment has  established  among  the 
native  powers  in  India,  afford  the 
most  favourable  prospect  of  bring- 
ing the  contest  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  conclusion. 

I  think  it  necessary  particularly 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  and  to  re- 
commend it  to  you  to  consider  of 
such  regulations  for  its  govern- 
ment, as  the  present  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  province  may 
appear  to  require. 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall,  on 
every  occasion,  receive  the  fullest 
proofs  of  your  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate attachment,  whidi  cannot 


bttt  kScfti  mfe  pei^ti^  Aiti^ctiMi' 
^Ut  so  recent  thi  MpotfxtnHf  6? 
dtfllecting  the  idinie(fiAfe  it^te  of 
my  people. 

You  mky  be  asiur^d  that  I  dM 
sire  ^e^ng  so  much  on  ihy  paiV 
dtf  to  cultivate  am  entire  faarmdii^ 
lind  oonfideode  bettreeh  liie  aw 
ihi^y  ptctWttmetiti  fot  the  purpose  oP 
pt^Mv'mg  and  trahsmittmg  to 
p6«iterity  the  ihvaYdable  blessiiig» 
of  our  free  Kiid  excellent  constm- 
Itob,  and  of  concurring  ifith  you  iti 
6iety  i^asure  whi6h  can  isiaitiiihV 
the  ftdVantflges  of  6VLt  ^^entl  iS- 
^UtftidA,  and  promdte  stnd  ati^it^t 
thfe  prosperity  and  bapj^iifiifty  m 
my  fhithfut  8Uq*ecU. 


«a«i. 


witm 


iUdfa 


'••  1  rifn*  i,r' 


Bouse  qf  Cath^iufnJ,  t^.  ftl 

George  R. 

HI8  nugesty  thiiib  k  fftdpef  ^ 
ioquafnt  the  H6ii8>  of  Coin- 
mens,  that  it  appears  to  his  majesty, 
that  it  would  be  far  the  beiitft  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  in  his  pro- 
i^nce  of  Quebec,  that  the  sainQ 
shotdd  be  dhrided  into  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  to  be  called. the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  and  the 
province  of  Lower  Canada ;  and 
that  it  is  accoirdtnl^ly  his  maj^sty'^ 
intention  so  to'  divide  the  ^amej 
whenever  bis  majesty  shaU  bet 
enabled  bt  act  of  parliament  to 
establish  the  necessary  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  said  pro- 
vinces. His  majesty  therefore  re- 
commends this  object  to  the  con-( 
sideration  of  this  house. 

His  majesty  also  recommends  it 
to  this  house,  to  consider  of  such 
provisions  as  may  b«  neceiMiiry  i9 

enable 
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enable  bb  majesty  to  make  a  per- 
manent appropriation  of  lands  in  tbe 
said  provmces  for  tbe  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  protestant  clergy 
^itbin  the  same,  in  proportion 
to  such  lands  as  have  been  al- 
ready granted  within  the  same  by 
his  majesty ;  and  it  is  his  majesty's 
desire,  tliat  such  provision  may  be 
made,  with  respect  to  all  future 
grants  of  land  within  the  said  pro- 
vinces  respectiyely,  as  may  best 
conduce  to  the  same  object,  in  pro* 

Eortion  to  such  increase  as  may 
appen  in  the  population  and  culti- 
vation of  the  said  provinces ;  and 
for  this  purpose*  his  majesty  con- 
sents, that  such  provisions  or  re- 
gulations  may  be  made  by  this 
.  ouse,  respecting  all  future  grants 
of  land  to  be  made  by  his  majesty 
vjrithin  the  said  provinces,  as  this 
house  shall  think  fit.  G^R. 


His   Mqjest^^B   Message   to    the 
House  of  Commons  i  March  28. 


George  R. 

HIS  majesty  thinks  it  necessary 
to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  endeavours  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  used,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies,  to  effect  a  pacification 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
having  hitherto  been  unsuccessful, 
and  tile  consequences  which  may 
arise  from  the  further  progress  of 
the  war  being  highly  important  to 
the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his 
allies,  an4  to  those  of  Europe  in 
general,  his  majesty  judges  it  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  add  weight  to 
bis  representations,  to  make  some 
further  augmentation  of  his  naval 
fipr^^e;  and  hi$  majesty  relies  on 


the  seal  andaffection  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  osake  good  such  additional 
expense  as  may  be  ineumd  by 
these  preparationa,  to  the  porpoae 
of  supporting  the  interests  of  his 
majesty's  kingdom,  and  of  cootri? 
buting  to  the  restoration  of  genml 
tranquillity,  on  a  secure  imd  laatiiig 
foundation.  G-  B« 


His  Mt^ssttfs   Message    to   the 
House  of  Commons/Mag  18. 

George  R« 

His  majesty  finding  that  the  adt 
ditional  charges  incurred  oo  ae* 
count  of  the  establishment  of  tbe 
younger  branches  of  his  royal  A- 
mily,  cannot  be  defrayed  oat  of  th^ 
monies  applicable  to  the  purposei 
of  his  majesty's  civil  govemnienl^ 
is  under  the  necessity  of  desbfatt 
the  assistance  of  parliament  fot  tmB 
purpose ;  and  his  majesty  reliiM  oft 
the  affection  of  his  nutnful  CSm- 
mons,  that  they  will  make  sucb 
provision  as  the  curcamstances  may 
appear  to  them  to  require. 

G.'R, 


Protest  of  Lord  Hawke^  :agakiai 
the  Questions  to  be  proposed  fe 
the  Judges  J  relative  to  Mr.  Host" 
ings's  Trial,  May  16. 

Dissentient, 

]  St,  Because  I  conceive  the  ^ oaa* 
tion  to  be  complicated,  contamipg 
different  propositions  as  to  tl|e 
judgment,  the  process,  and  oth^ 
points,  which  ought  to  have  been 
divided  and  stated  singly  and  sepfty 
rately. 

^dly,  Because  the  subject  being 

of 
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of  a  judicial  Dature,  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  which  may  ultimately 
affect  not  only  the  life,  liberty,  and 

Eroperty  of  every  peer  in  this 
ouse,  but  also  of  every  person  in 
this  kingdom,  I  conceive  it  should 
not  have  been  decided  upon  so 
hastily,  but  ought  to  have  been  so- 
lemnly argued,  point  by  point| 
with  the  assistance  of  the  judges. 

3dly,  Because  this  resolution,  as 
1  conceive,  indirectly  sets  aside  the. 
law  and  practice  of  parliament  in 
all  ages,  relative  to  impeachments 
being  abated  by  dissolution,  with- 
out one  precedent  to  the  contrary, 
except  in  the  cases  which  happened 
after  the  order  made  on  the  19th 
March,  1678<9,  which  order  was, 
as  I  conceive,  unfounded  in  pre- 
cedent,  and  made,  as  it  should  seem, 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and 
which  was  reversed  and  annulled 
on  the  22nd  May,  1685;  in  pur- 
suance of  which  last  order,  conso- 
nant  to  the   law  and  practice  of 
parliament,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  were 
discharged  pn  the  SOth  October, 
1690. 

4thly,  Because  the  order  of  the 
22nd  May,  1685,  now  stands  on  the 
journals  unrepealed,  and  conse- 
quently, as  I  conceive,  is  in  force, 
and  the  acknowledged  law  of  the 
land  upon  the  subject. 

5thly,  Because  this  court,  in  its 
judicial  character,  ought,  as  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  governed  like  all  other 
courts  of  law,  by  precedents,  and 
by  its  own  orders  unrepealed, 
where  any  precedents  are  establish- 
ed, or  orders  made ;  more  especi- 
ally when  such  precedents  are  con- 
sonant to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament^ 
that  the  subjects  of  this  country 
ifnay  know  with  precision  and  cer- 


tainty the  resolutions  and  lawi  bj 
whicn,  in  this  high  court  «f  jodi- 
catare  (from  which  there  is  no 
appeal),  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
property  are  to  be  decided  and  dis- 
posed of.  ' 

6thly,  Because  extending  the 
duration  of  this  impeachment  from 
one  parliament  to  another,  after 
dissolution,  even  op  the  ground  of 
the  impeachment  of  the  £arl  of 
Oxford  having  been  continued 
after  a  prorogatioQ,  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  house  oil  the  25th  May, 
1717,  is^  as  I  conceive,  to  extend 
criminal  law  bj  influence  and  ana^ 
logy,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
known  and  settled  rules  of  justice. 

7thly,  Because  whatever  merit 
or  demerit  this  resolution  may  con* 
tain,  I  neither  claim  the  one,  nor 
am  content  that  myself  or  my  pos- 
terity should  share  the  other, 

Hawkb. 


Protat  agamsta  proposed  Amend'* 
tnent  in  the  Libel  BUI,  June  8. 

Dissentient, 

1st,  Because  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
unalienable  right  of  the  people, 
that  in  cases  of  libel  fas  well  as  in 
all  criminal  cases),  the  jury  should 
decide  upon  the  whole  matter  that 
may  constitute  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  person  accused ;  and 
that  in, cases  of  libelj  the  jury  ought 
not  to  be  directed  by  the  judge  to 
find  the  defendant  or  defendants, 
guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  thd 
publication,  by  such  defendant  or 
defendants,  of  the  paper  charged 
to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascri«- 
bed  to  the  said  paper  in  the  in- 
dictmtot  or  informMion. 

2dly,  And  because  we  conceive 
ihat  the  said  right  of.  the  people  is 

ot 
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of  the  Utmost  consequence  to  the 
freedom  of  this  nation,  and  to  that 
great  bulwark  of  its  rights,  the  li- 
berty of  the  press. 

ddly»  And  because  we  conceive 
that  the  bill  sent  from  the  Commons 
is  well  calculated  to  convey  a  par- 
liamentary declaration  and  enact- 
ment of  the  said  important  right  of 
the  people;  and  because  we  con« 
ceive  that  every  delay  of  such  de- 
claration and  enactment  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  subject. 

4thly9  And  because  we  conceive 
that  we  cannot  with  propriety  re- 
fuse our  immediate  assent  to  pro- 
positions which  no  person  in  the 
debate  did  deny  to  be  salutary; 
and  because  we  conceive  that  this 
delay  tends  to  give  countenance  to 
doubts  that  we  apprehend  to  be 
utterly  ill-founded,  and  to  encou- 
rage a  contest  of  jurisdiction  that 
can  only  be  injurious  to  the  regu- 
lar and  partial  administration  of 
j.tistice  in  this  kingdom. 

Stanhope, 
Radnor. 
For  the  first  and  second  reasons* 

Dissentient,   for  the   following 

reasons : 

1st,  Because  we  conceive  that 
the  bill  sent  from  the  Commons  is 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  juries ; 
and  that,  considering  the  different 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  of 
late  years  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  conceive  every  delay  of 
a  parliamentary  declaration  and 
enactment  to  be  dangerous  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  safety  of  the 
subject. 

2dly,  Because  whatever  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  may  subsist  in  re* 
gard  to  the  existing  law,  there 
•eems  to  be  so  general  a  c(mcur« 


rence  with  respect  to  wluit  ougbi 
to  be  the  law  in  future,  that  we 
cannot  with  propriety  refuse  our 
immediate  assent  to  proraioDS 
which  are  admitted  to  be  aalataryi 
on  the  ground  of  requnring  time  to 
ascertain  how  ^  the  late  (nactioe 
of  the  court  is,  or  is  not,  jnsdidiie 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Wbntworth  Fitzwuxiam, 

Laudkrdale, 

porchsster, 

Portland, 

Hay. 


Hii  Mqfesty*9  mostgraekm  SfttA 
to  both  Homtes  of  PmrtkmM^ 
June  10. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentbnieii, 

In  closing  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  I  cannot  omit  express- 
ing my  satisfaction  in  that  zeal  for 
the  public  interests  with  which 
you  have  applied  youraelvefl  to  the 
consideration  of  the  different  ob- 
jects which  I  recommended  to 
your  attention. 

The  measures  which  liaye  been 
adopted  for  defraying  the  extraor- 
dinary expences  of  the  last  year, 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  maka 
any  permanent  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic burthens,  and  the  profisioos 
which  have  been  made  for  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of 
my  subjects  in  Canada,  call  for  my 
particular  acknowledgments* 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
readiness  with  which  you  have 
granted  the  supplies  necessaiy  for 
the  public  service,  and  for  the 
proof  of  your  affectionate  attach- 
ment, in  enabling  me  to  pm? ide 

for 
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for  a  part  ot  the  char^  of  the 
younger  branches  of  my  fhmiljy 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund* 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlement 
I  am  not  yet  enabled  to  inform 
you  of  the  resnlt  of  the  steps  which 
I  have  taken  with  a  view  to  the  re« 
establishment  of  peace  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  Il  ia  my 
earnest  wish  that  this  imporiani 
object  may  be  effectuated  in  such 
^  manner  as  may  contribute  to  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
I  feel,  with  the  greatest satts^tioo, 
the  confidence  which  you  have  re* 
posed  in  me»  and  qny  constant  en* 
deavours  will  be  directed  to  (he 
pursuit  of  such  measures  Si^maj 
appear  to  me  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  and  btppi- 
ness  of  my  people,  whl^h  ar#  ip« 
separable  from  my  own. 


^^ 


Speech  of  the  Earl  of  fVeftmore" 
landy  Lord  Lieutenant  iff  Ire^ 
landy  to  both  Hous^.  (^  Par^ 
liamenty  January  20. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
I  have  some  pleasure  ia  ac- 
quainting you,  by  the  kind's  com-* 
mand,  that  the  differejoces  which 
had  arisen  between  bis  majesty  and 
the  court  of  Spain  have  happily 
been  brought  to  an  amicable,  ter-^ 
mination.  Copies  of  the  declara- 
tions exchanged  between  his  ma« 
jesty's  ambassador  and  the  minister 
of  the  Catholic  king,  and  of  the 
convention  which  has  been  since 
concluded,  will  be  laj.d  before  you. 
Had  the  honour  qf  hjs  majesty'a 
crown,  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interest  of  the  empire, 
involved  this  kingdom  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  the  zeal  manifested 


by  till  his  Bubj^ts,  and  by  aooe 
more  than  his  loyd  people  of  Ic^ 
landy  had  left  him  no  doubt  of  Ibe 
most  vigorous  and  eActual  Map- 
{>ortw ,  It  ia  a  source  of  peculiar  ta* 
tisfaction  to  his  majesty*  that  those 
objects  We  been  accomplished 
jvitbdul  any  actual  interruption  of 
the  bldssiDgs  of  peace. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

I  have  ordered  the  proper  eff^ 
vers  to  lay  ther  national  accooats 
i>efora  yon,  fully  rely  isg  uponj^out 
accustomed  zeal  to  provide  fbr  the 
exigencies  of  die  8tate»  and  the  h«^ 
nourable  support  of  his  majesty's 
government. 

I  have  also  ordered  afo  accoont. 
of  the  extraordinajry  expences  of 
government,  which  nave  been  in- 
curred during  the  negotiation  with 
Spam,  to  be  hud  before  you;  imd 
I  trust  yoa  adll  find  thai  the  esm^ 
fidc»ce  jmL  reposed  iic  me  h^a  not 
been  ttiisplaceSU 

My  Lards  and  Gentfemen^ 

Your  disposition  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  commerce,  and  to  eon-^ 
suit  the  ease  of  the  merchants,  will 
induce  you  to  consider,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  accemjpUsh,  during  this 
seesioA^  such  regulations  as  may 
tend  to  simplify  the  collection  oi 
the  various  artieles  el  the  public 
revenue. 


The  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  W^t^ 
morelandf  Lord  Lieutenant  ^ 
Lretani,  to  both  Hpnaes  of  Far- 
liamentt  Magi  ^  ^"^Ql* 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
His  majesty  having  directed  an 
augmentation  to  be  made  of  (lis 
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naval  forces,  ia  order  to  add  weight  the  public  welfare.  Suecesi  lit 
to  hit  representations  for  the  re-  this  desirable  measure  can  alone 
establishment  of  peace  between  be  expected  from  your  continued 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  has  com-  and  well-directed  effi>rt8« 
manded  me  to  communicate  this  I  therefore  trust,  that  in  your 
circumstance  to  his  parliament  of  respective  counties,  you  will  parti- 
Ireland,  on  whose  zealous  and  af-  cularly  apply  yoursdres  to  give 
fectionate  attachment  to  the  inter-  efficacy  to  the  relations  you  have 
ests  of  his  majesty's  crown  his  ma-  adopted  upon  this  subject.  On  my 
jesty  places  the  firmest  reliance.  part,  no  endeavours  shall  be  wanted 
The  unremitted  application  you  to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws  so 
have  given  to  your  parliamentary  judiciously  calculated  to  preaerve 
duties  enables  me  now  to  close  the  the  healths,  and  amend  the  morals^ 
session,  and  to  relieve  you  from  any  of  the  people,  and  to  advance  the 
further  attendance.  And  I  have  industiy  and  prosperity  of  Irdand. 
the  king's  direction  to  express  his  To  these  objects  my  exertions  are 
perfect  satisfaction  in  the  zeal  and  directed  by  his  majesty*!  eons- 
dispatch  with  which  ^ou  have  mands,  and  by  every  impulse  of 
brought  the  public  busmess  to  a  inclination  and  duty. 


conclusion. 


• 


Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  better  from  the  Emperor  o/Gsr- 

^^°'~^°'»  mmtf  to  the  King  of  the  FremdL 

His  majesty  directs  me  to  thank  Leopold  U.  Emperor  and  kb^ 

you  for  the  supplies  which  you  of  the  Romans,  Ac.    Pursuant  to 

have  granted  for  the  maintenance  ^up  constitutional  laws,  we  have 

of  the  establishments,  and  the  ho-  communicated    to    the   eledoM; 

nourable  support  of  his  govern-  princes,  and  states  of  the  eiteiie, 

ment.    They  shall  be  faithfully  ap-  on  the  one  part,  the  comphunta  of 

plied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  vassals  of  our  empire,  which, 

they  were  granted.  agreieably   to  the  wishes  of  o^r 

ATwr  T  r^^Aa  ^^A  r»^«»i«.«««  clectond  college,  we  transmitldl 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  ^^.^^^.   ^^  ^^^J^^  ^^  j^^  j^^ 

I  have  observed,  with  peculiar  last,  and  on  the  other,  the  answer 

satisfaction,  the  attention  you  have  returned  by  your  majesty.— -The 


shownto  the  interests  of  your  coun-  more  we  have  considered 
try,  by  facilitating  the  business  of  affair,  the  more  we  must  r^ret 
the  merchants  in  the  payment  of  that  your  majesty's  answer  was  not 
duties,  by  providing  accommoda-  conformable  to  our  just  expecta- 
tions for  the  shipping  and  trade  of  tion.  Besides  its  not  being  drawn 
the  metropolis,  and  by  extending  up  in  an  idiom  usual  in  di^ussing 
the  operation  of  national  credit,  business  between  the  empire  and 
The  salutary  provisions  you  have  your  kingdom,  we  remarked,  that 
made  to  check  the  immoderate  use  it  called  in  question  the  compe- 
of  spirituous  liquors,  afford  the  tenceofthe  vassals  of  the  empire 
strongest  proof  of  your  regard  for  to  implore  our  intervention  at  the 

diet^ 

*  Memorial  or  Circular  Letter  from  the  Etnperor  of  Germany  to  tUl  the  great  fowen 
of  Bwropc.    (For  this  see  History  of  Europe,  p.  7t2.) 
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diet>  in  order  to  aMure  them  the 
same  protection  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire»  which  protected 
their  interests  on  occasion  of  pub- 
lic pacifications. 

To  judge  from  the  tenour  of 
your  answer,  your  majesty,  no 
doubty  supposed,  that  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  our  vassals  in  dispute 
were  subject  to  the  supremacy  of 
your  crown,  so  as  to  make  it  free  to 
dispose  of  them  as  the  public  utility 
seems  to  require,  provided  a  just  in- 
demnification were  given ;  but  if 
your  majesty  will  take  tibe  trouble 
of  examining  more  attentively  the 
public  pacifications  in  question,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  treaties  be^ 
tween  the  empire  and  France,  since 
1648,  it  will  not  surely  escape  your 
|)er8picacity,  that  such  a  supposi- 
tion cannot  be  well  founded. 

You  will  then  see  most  clearly, 
on  the  one  part,  what  are  the  lands 
that  have  been  hitherto  transferred 
to  the  supremacy  of  your  crown  by 
the  consent  of  the  emperors  and 
the  orders  of  the  empire  ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  possessions  of 
our  vassals  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and 
elsewhere,  which  have  not  been 
transferred  to  your  crown  by  a  si- 
milar consent,  must  remain  in  their 
ancient  relation  to  the  empire,  and 
cannot  consequently  be  subjected 
to  the  laws  of  your  kingdom.  But 
with  respect  even  to  the  districts, 
the  cession  of  which  is  most  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  treaties, 
France  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
these  very  treaties  have  given  to 
the  exercise  of  your  supremacy,  in 
regard  to  the  vassals  orthe  empire, 
different  restrictions  both  spiritual 
And  civil,  which  cannot  m  any 
shape  be  arbitrarily  overturned  by 
new  decrees  of  your  nation. 


We  have  therefore  reason  to 
complain  of  the  derogations  whieb^ 
since  the  month  of  August,  m9i 
have  been  made  to  the  tiBrmi  of  the 
said  treaties,  and  infractions  which 
have  followed  in  consequence,*  it^ 
the  prejudice  of  ojuir  rights,  of  those 
of  tne  empire,  and  of  our  vassals ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
bound  not  only  to  mterpose  in  their 
favour  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tion, both  in  our  name  and  the 
name  of  the  empire,  bat  also  to 
give  to  the  injured  all  the  mid 
which  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
court  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  constitution  require* 

Such  is  the  resolution  on  whicli 
we  have  determined,  and  we  should' 
already  have  taken  measures  to  sig- 
nify it  in  the  most  efficadoos  man* 
ner^  if  your  majesty's  well  known 
sentiments  of  justice  and  equity 
had  not  left  us  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing, by  an  amicable  negotiation,  in* 
favour  of  the  vassals  of  our  empire, 
a  reintegration  full  and  confmrm^ 
able  to  the  disposition  of  those 
treaties. 

Your  majestv's  prudence  will 

easily  perceive  the  injury  which  • 

violation  of  the  promises  equally 

binding  on  both  parties  reciprocally 

made  to  the  empire  by  your  crown, 

and  even  guaranteed  by  the  ktter, 

would  do  to  the  title  by  which  the 

different  countries  of  Alsace  and 

Lorraine  have  been   successively 

transferred  to  you.    It  will  easily 

discover  the  consequences  not  to  be 

calculated  which  may  be  produced 

both  in  Europe  and  the  otner  parts 

of  the  world,  where  nations  exist 

that  have  at  any  time  entered  into 

treaties  with  your's,  bjr  no  manifest 

aproof,  that  France,  without  regard 

to  the  sanctity  of  public  promises, 

;  thinke 
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thinks  henelf  at  liberty  to  tiolate 
them  whenever  her  own  interest 
makes  it  appear  oonvenient. 

Your  desire  to  cause  justice  be- 
tween nations  to  be  observed,  and 
to  maintain  the  friendship  that 
subsists  between  your  kingdom  and 
our  empire,  will  certainly  induce 
you  to  disregard  this  pretended 
convenience,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained but  with  the  detriment  of 
treaties,  and  does  not  allow  us  to 
doubt,  that  the  instances  which  we 
now  renew  to  you,  both  in  our 
nanse  and  the  name  of  the  empire, 
will  effect  a  cessation  of  all  the  in- 
novations made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1789,  as  far  as 
they  affect  the  states  and  vassals  of 
our  empire ;  that  they  will  operate 
the  re«establishment  of  the  latter  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  revenues 
of  which  they  have  been  deprived ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  aU  things,  on  the  foot  de- 
termined by  the  treaties,  will  be 
the  consequence. 

We  entreat  your  majesty  to  make 
known  to  us  if  this  be  your  full  in- 
tention. The  more  prompt  your 
answer,  and  the  more  conformable 
to  received  custom,  the  less  doubt 
we  shall  entertain  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  desire,  and  that  of  your 
nation,  to  cultivate  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  empire.  We 
wish  your  majesty  every  thing  that 
can  contribute  to  your  happiness. 
Given  at  Vienna,  Dec.  S,  1791. 


Memoir f  or  Proclamation,  left  hy  the 
French  Kinfr^  and  jpreeented  to 
the  National  Asumily  cf  France 
on  Tuesday,  June  21, 1791. 

While     the     king    had    any 
hope      of     seeing      order     and 


happinesi  restored,  by  she 
employedby  the  National  Aa 
ana  by  his  residence neardie 
bly,  no  sacrifice  would  bavo 
peared  to  him  too  great,  w 
Bsight  conduce  to  si^  an  flfvcnt; 
he  would  not  even  have  mentioilit 
his  own  personal  deprivatkm  dP  lEt* 
berty,  from  the  month  of  OclaiMr# 
1789.  But  at  present,  when  tit 
result  of  every  transaction  ia  Mdjf 
the  destroction  of  royalty,  ther  m* 
lation  of  nroperty,  and  the  endMN 
gering  ot  persons;  wlw*>  tbert  if 
an  entire  anarchy  throoch  enff 

1)art  of  the  empire,  wHnoot  tlie 
east  appearance  of  any  autlroritf 
sufficient  to  control  it;  the  kia|^ 
after  protesting  against  all  the  aett 
performed  by  him  daring  bia  ea^ 
tivity,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  solMail 
to  the  French  nation  the  foKowing 
account  of  his  condoct. 

In  the  month  of  July  1789^  tfct 
king,  he  declares  it  upon  hie  <Smk 
science,  had  no  fear  on  cottisg 
amongst  the  Parisiam.  In  the 
month  of  October  of  th^  wmmb 
year,  being  advised  of  the  eondiiet 
of  some  factions  persons,  hmwfffn^ 
bended  that  his  departora  nugbt 
afford  them  a  pretence  for  fiMSMt^ 
ing  a  civil  war.  AU  the  worM  is 
informed  of  the  impunity  wiA 
which  crimes  were  then  cMMttit^ 
ted.  The  king,  yielding  to  tii^ 
wish  of  the  army  of  the  ParisiaBSl 
came  with  his  family,  and  esta^ 
blished  his  residence  at  the  TbiuU 
leries.  No  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  and  tlM 
king  was  so  far  from  finding  tM 
accommodations  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  that  he  was  even 
without  the  comforts  common  le 
persons  of  any  condition. 

Notwithstanding     every     eoi^ 
straint,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  on 

the 
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tb4  morniog  aft^r  his  arrivBli  to 
Mfurethe  pro?  ioces  of  hi^  intention 
to  remain  in  Parif.  A  sacrifice 
still  more  difficult  was  reserved  finr 
him;  he  was  cprnpelled  to  part; 
with  his  body  guards,  whosefidelity 
he  had  experienced ;  two  had  beeo 
massacrea,  and  several  wounded, 
while  in  obedience  to  .the  order 
which  they  had  received  not  to  fire. 
All  the  art  of  the  factioMS  was  em- 
ployed in  misrepresenting  the  con* 
duct  of  a  faithful  wifi^  who  wai 
then  confirming  all  her  former 
good  conduct ;  it  was  even  evideatt 
that  all  their  machinations  were 
directed  against  the  kins  himself. 
It  was  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Fr^pch 
guard  and  of  the  Parisian  national 
guard  that  the  custody  of  the  king 
was  committed,  under  t;he  ordeca 
of  the  municipality  of  Paris* 

The  king  thus  saw  hi^iself  a  pri« 
soner  in  his  own  state ;  for  in  what; 
other  condition  couM  be  be*  wha 
wa^  forcibly  surrounded  by  persona 
whom  he  suspect^  i  It  is  not  fbf 
the  purpose  of  censuring  the  Pa«i 
risian  national  guardi  tjSiat  I  recai 
these  circurastanpes*  but  for  tjiat 
of  giving  an  exact  sta^ment  of 
facts ;  un  the  contrary  I  do  xustic^ 
to  their  attachment,  whe9  tbey 
were  not  acted  upon  by  iaotioui 
persons. — The  king  convened  the 
States- General;  granted  to  the  tiers 
etats  a  double  representation ;  the 
union  of  the  orders,  the  sacrifices 
of  the  23rd  of  June  were  all  his 
work^  but  his  cares  were  notunder^ 
stood.    When  the  States-Geaeral 

fave  themselves  the  name:  of  th^ 
National  Assenobly,  it  may  be  recoli- 
lected  liow  much  influence  thefae-^ 
tlous  had  upon  several  provinces^ 
how  many  endeavours  were  used 
to,  overcome  the  principle,  that  the 


Qonfim^atioa  of  the  lavs  iboiild  Im 
given  in  concert  with  the  kiog; 

The  Assembly  ejected#the  king 
from  the  eonstitutiopt  when  they 
vefused  bim  the  rigbtof  sanctioning 
the  jcopititutianiu  la^s,  and  fmt^ 
mittad  ll^emselves  to  arrange  m 
that  elasa  those  which  they  pleasedf 
at  the  aaoie  timelimitinp^  the  extent 
of  bis  refusalt  in  any  iBstancOt  to 
the  third  ]ep;islature.  They  voted 
bim  2S  millions  per  annumt  a  siua 
which  was  totally  absorbed  by  thc^ 
ezpenoes  necessary  to  the  dignity 
of  his  house.  They  left  him  the 
use  of  some  domains  under  oertaiii 
restrietions,  depriving  him  of  the 
patrimony  of  hia  ancestors;  tbey 
were  careful  not  to  indude  in  tbd 
list  of  his  expenses  those  for  scm 
vices  done  to  himself  as  if  thejn 
could  be  separated  from  those  reiU 
dered  to  the  state. 

Whoever  observes  the  different 
traits  of  the  administration,  will 
perceiv0»  that  the.  king  was  mn 
eluded  from  it«  He  mid  no  part 
in  the  completion  of  laws;  Ua 
only  privilege  was,  to  request,  the 
Assembly  tooccupy  themselvesupoa 
such  and  such  subjects*  As  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  he  oeuld 
only  execute  the  deciees .  of  the 
judges,  andappoint  commissioners^ 
whose  power  is  much  lesaconsider* 
able  than  that  of  the  ancient  attor*i 
ney-geneial. 

There  remained  one  kst  pre* 
rogative,  the  most  acceptable*  of 
the  wbole^  that  of  pardoning  eri4 
minals,  and  changing  punishoientat 
you  took  it  frpm  the  xing,  and  the 
juries  are  bow  autheiisea  to  inteiw 
pret»  according  to  thehr  pleasure^ 
the  sense  of  the  hiw.  Thus  is  the 
royal  majesty  diminished,  to  which 
the  people  Mrere  accustomed  to  re* 

cur, 
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cur,  is  to  one  common  centre  of 
gooJoett  and  beneficence. 

The  societies  of  friends  of  the 
constitution  sre  by  much  the  strong- 
est power  and  render  void  the 
actions  of  all  others.  The  king 
was  declared  the  head  of  the  army ; 
yet  the  whole  conduct  of  it  has 
been  in  the  committees  of  the 
National  Assembly,  withoutany  par- 
ticipation :  to  the  king  was  granted 
the  right  of  nomination  to  certain 
places,  but  his  choice  has  already 
met  with  opposition.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  alter  the  duty  of  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  be- 
cause his  choice  was  not  approved 
of  by  the  clubs.  It  is  to  these  that 
the  revolt  of  several  regiments  is 
to  be  imputed.  When  the  army 
no  longer  respects  its  officers,  it  is 
the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the 
state ;  the  king  has  always  thought 
that  officers  should  be  punished 
like  the  soldiers,  and  that  these 
latter  should  have  opportunities 
of  promotion  according  to  their 
merit. 

As  to  foreign  affisiirs,  they  have 
granted  to  the  king  the  nomination 
of  ambassadors,  and  the  conduct 
of  negotiations ;  but  they  have 
taken  from  him  the  right  of  mak- 
ing war.  The  right  of  mak- 
ing peace  is  entirely  of  another 
sort.  What  power  would  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  when  they 
knew  that  the  result  roust  be 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  ?  Independent  of 
the  necessity  for  a  degree  of  se- 
crecy, which  it  is  impossible  should 
be  preserved  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Assembly,  no  one  will  treat  but 
with  a  person,  who,  witbout  any 
intervention,  is  able  to  fulBl  the 
contract  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 


With  respect  to  the  finaHoft^ 
the  king  had  recogniied,  bafoffv 
the  States-general,  ue  right  of  the 
nation  to  grant  sobaidiea ;  audi  oa 
the  23rd  m  June,  he  granted  etev]^ 
thing  required  from  hiaa  upon  fbn 
subject.  On  the  4th  of  F ebrauy 
the  kingintreated  the  Anetnbly  t0 
take  the  finances  into  their  txm^ 
sideration,  with  which  thej  woum* 
what  slowly  complied*  Biat  diqr 
have  not  yet  formed  an  esacfe  fee 
count  of  the  receipt  and  ezpendi* 
ture ;  they  haveadopted  hypothetic 
cal  calculations ;  the  cHrdinary  cqD' 
tribntion  is  in  arrear»  and  the  re^ 
source  of  twelve  hundred  miffioos 
of  assignats  is  neariy  pcilecteJi 
Nothing  is  left  to  the  kingbotbH^ 
ren  nominations ;  he  kaovra  Ae 
difficulty  of  such  a  govemttMnt; 
and,  if  it  was  possible  that  sodi  a' 
machine  could  go  cm  withoot  Us 
immediate  superintendenoe»  his 
majesty  would  only  have  to  fcgtalt 
that  he  had  not  diminished  Ae 
taxes,  which  he  has  always  dewi^ 
and,  but  for  the  Amarioan  war, 
should  have  eflfected. 

The  king  was  declared  the  head 
of  the  government  of  the  Unodaoi^ 
and  he  has  been  miable  to  &mgB 
any  thing  without  the  conaenl  of 
the  Assembly.  The  chieft  of  Os 
prevailing  party  have  thrown  oat 
such  a  defiance  to  the  agents  oftlie 
king,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  disobedience  has  excited  ao^ 
apprehensions,  that  these  ifcnts 
have  remained  without  power,- 

The  form  of  govwnment  ii 
especially  vicious  in  two  respects. 
The  Assembly  exceeds  the  boondl 
of  their  power,  in  taking 
zance  of  the  administration 
tice,  and  of  the  interior  parts  oTlhe 
kingdom;  and  exerciseSy   Iqr   itf 

committes 
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coknmittee.  of  researches,  the  inoti 
barbarous  of  all  despoti8ms.^-^Afr- 
sociations  are  established  under  the 
oame  of  friends  of  the  constitution^ 
which  are  infinitely  more  danger* 
ous  than  the  ancient  corporations* 
They  deliberate  upon  all  the  funo 
tions  of  government,  and  exercise 
a  power  of  such  preponderance, 
that  all  other  bodies,  without  ex- 
cepting the  national  assembly  it- 
self, can  do  nothing  but  by  thebr 
order. 

The  king  thinks  it  impossible  to 
preserve  such  a  government ;  and 
as  a  period  approaches  to  the  la^ 
bours  of  the  assembly,  so  do  they 
lose  their  credit.  The  new  regu- 
lations, instead  of  applying  a  balm 
to  former  wounds,  on  the  con- 
trary, increase  the  pain  of  them ^ 
the  thousand  journals  and  pam- 
phlets of  calumniation,  whicn  are 
only  the  echoes  of  the  clubs,  peiv. 
petuate  the  disorder;  and  never 
has  the  assembly  dared  to  remedy 
them. — All  this  tends  only  to  a 
metaphysical  government,  whidi  is 
impossible  in  the  execution. 

Frenchmen  !  was  it  this  that  you 
intended  in  electing  representatives? 
Do  you  wish  that  the  despotism  of 
clubs  should  be  substituted  for  the 
monarchy  under  which  the  king- 
dom has  flourished  for  fourteen 
centuries  ?  The  love  of  Frenchmen 
for  their  king  is  reckoned  amongst 
their  virtues.  I  have  had  too  afn 
£scting  proofs  of  it  to  be  able  to 
£orget  it.  The  king  would  not 
offer  this  memoir  but  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  representing  to  his  subjects 
the  conduct  of  the  factious.  Per^ 
sons  torn  away  by  the  triumph  of 
M.  Necker  affected  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  king:  they 
pursued  the  archbishop  of  Paris; 
one  of  the  king's  couriers  was  ar« 
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rested,   and  tha  lettert  whidi'M^ 
carried  opened. 

During  this  time  the  aMenblf 
appeared  to  insult  the  king;  be  de- 
teifmined  to  carry  to  Paris  Siewbidt 
of  peace :  upon  the  journey,  it  wai 
resolved  that  no  cry  of  me  kroii 
should  be  permitted.  Ttereiraa 
even  a  motion  for  carrying  off 
the  king,  and  putting  the  qoeeii 
in  II  conventi.  which  was  lou^ 
applauded. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  and  Slh^ 
when  it  was  proposed  to  the  as-^ 
sembly  to  repair  to  the  king,  it 
waa  replied,  that  consistently  wi  A' 
its  dignity,  it  cduld  not  remove? 
from  this  moment  thejiiieQea  o^ 
horror  were  renewed.  On-  thO' 
arrival  of  the  king  at  Paris,ian  Ivxio^' 
cent  person  was  massacred  almott; 
within  his  sight,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Thuillenes;  aU  those  who  had^ 
dedared  against  religion  and  the' 
throne  received  the  honoiin  of  a 
triumph.  At  the  foederation,  upon . 
the  I4th  of  July,  the  national  «»» 
sembly  declared,  that  the  king' was 
the  chief,  by  which  it  was  implied 
that  they  had  a  right  to  name  imo^ 
tber.  His  familv  was  placed  in  a 
situation  apart  from  himself,  'but 
that  was,  notwithstanding,  one  of 
the  happiest  .motpents  they  have  . 
passed  since  their  stay  in  Paris. 

Afterwards,  when,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  Mesdames,  th« 
king's  aunts,  wished  to  go  to  SLoine, 
their  journey  was  closed,  in  oon-' 
tradiction  to    the   declaitetion  of* 
rights,  and  both  at  Bellevue  and 
Arnay  le  Due,  the  orders  of  the 
assembly  were  necessary- to  release 
them,- tnose  of  the  king  being  de-^ 
spisedL    In  the  tumult  factiously 
excited  at  Vincennes,  the  persons 
who  remained  about  the  king" were 
ill-treated,  and  they  carried  their: 
M  audacity 
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audacity  so  far,  ai  to  break  the 
arms  of  those  persons  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  majesty. 

Upon  the  king's  recovery  from 
his  illness,  be  intended  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  was  deuined.  In  vain 
did  M.  de  la  Fayette  endeavour  to 
protect  his  departure ;  the  faithful 
servants  who  surrounded  his  ma- 
jesty were  torn  away  from  him, 
and  he  was  taken  back  to  his  pri- 
son. Afterwards  he  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  his  con&ssor,  to  approve 
the  letter  of  the  minister  to  the 
foreign  powers,  and  to  attend  masa 
performed  by  the  new  rector  of 
St.  Germain  Auzerrois.  Thus  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  averting 
any  public  evil  by  his  influence, 
it  IS  natural  that  he  should  seek  a 
place  of  safety  for  himself. 

Frenchmen !  and  you  the  good 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  distrust  the 
suggestions  of  the  factious ;  return 
to  your  king,  who  will  alwa3rs  be 
your  friend;  your  holy  religion 
shall  be  respected;  your  govern- 
ment placed  upon  a  permanent 
fc/bting;  and  liberty  established 
upon  a  secure  basis. 

(Signed)         Louis. 

Paris,  June  20,  1701. 

P.  S.  The  king  forbids  his  mi- 
nisters to  sign  any  order  in  his 
name,  until  they  shall  have  re- 
ceived his  further  directions;  and 
enjoins  the  keeper  of  the  seals  to 
send  them  to  him,  when  required 
on  his  behalf. 

(Signed)  Louis. 


Proclamation     of    the    NatUmal 
AMembly  to  the  French  people. 

A  GREAT  attempt  has  justbeen 
raade.^— The  national  assembly  was 


near  the  conclusion  of  ita  long  bt 
hours ;  the  constitution  was  almeal 
completed ;  the  tumults  of  the  ia« 
volution  were  about  to  cease;  and 
the  enemies  of  the  public  wMa§ 
were  eager,  therefore,  to  iacriloa 
the  whole  nation  to  their  ven- 
geance.  The  king  and  the  rayil 
uunily  were  carried  off  on  the  9Jsl 
instant. 

But  your  renresentativea  wiH 
triumph  over  all  these  obatadML 
They  esUmate  calmly  the  exIeM 
of  the  duties  imposed  upoB  tfaim. 
The  public  liberty  shall  be  mdm- 
tainea ;  conspiratorsaod  shiveaahall 
understand  the  intrej^dity  «yf  the 
French  nation,  and  we  mahe^  m 
the  name  of  the  nation,  m  SBlaaa 
engagement  to  revenge  the  hwr  i# 
die. 

France  would  be  free,  susd  dw 
shallbeso.  It  is  intended  to  BMha 
the  revolution  recede,  but  it  i9^ 
cedes  not.  It  is  the  effect  ^jom 
will,  and  nothing  can  retard  ila 
progress.  It  is  necessary  to  aceoM-' 
modate  the  law  to  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king,  in  the  con* 
stitution,  exercises  the  power  of 
the  royid  sanction  over  the  deereet 
of  the  legislative  body ;  he  ia  the 
head  of  the  executive  power,  and 
in  that  capacity,  causes  thefaiwaM^ 
be  executed  by  his  minister* 

If  he  quits  his  port,  althoarii 
carried  off  against  hia  will,  tte 
representatives  of  the  nation  have 
the  right  to  supply  hispfaiee.  The 
national  assembly  has  in  conso* 
quence  decreed,  that  the  seal  of 
state,  and  the  signature  of  the  arf- 
nisters  of  justice,  shall  be  added  to 
all  its  decrees  to  give  thens  Aff 
character  of  laws.  As  no  erdl^ 
of  the  king  would  have  been  CM^ 
cuted  without  being  countersigBOd' 
by  the  responsible  ministerjoothiiif 
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was  necessary  but  A  simple  dele- 
gation by  the  assembly  to  authorise 
him  to  sign  the  orders^  and  those 
only  issued  by  them.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance they  have  been  dhrected 
by  the  constitutional  law  relative 
to  a  regency,  which  aothorises  them 
to  penbrm  the  functions  of  the 
execative  power  until  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  regent. 

By  these  measures  your  repre- 
sentatives have  ensured  order  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  kingdpm ; 
and  to  repulse  any  attack  from 
without,  they  add  to  the  army  a  re- 
inforcement of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand national  guards. 

The  citizens  then  have,  on  all 
•ides,  the  means  of  security.  Let 
them  not  be  overcome  by  their  sur- 
prise ;  the  constituent  assembly  is 
Cipon  its  duty;  the  constitijrt;ed 
powers  are  in  activity ;  the  citizens 
cf  Paris,  the  national  guards,  whose 
patriotism  and  fidelity  are  above 
all  praise,  watch  round  your  re- 
presentatives; the  active  dtteens 
throughout  the  kingdom  are  in 
arms,  and  France  may  wait  for  ita 
enemies. 

Are  they  to  fear  the  consequences 
of  a  writing  forced,  before  nis  de- 
parture, from  a  seduced  king  i  It 
IS  difficult  to  conceive  the  ignorance 
and  blindness  that  have  dictated 
this  writing,  which  may  deserve  to 
be.  further  discussed  hereafter ;  at 
present,  your  representatives  con- 
tent themselves  with  emupining 
particular  sentiments* 

The  national  assembly  has  made 
a  solemn  proclamation  of  political 
truths  and  of  rights,  the  i^sknow- 
ledgment  of  which  wiU  one  day 
produce  the  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man race :  to  engage  them  to  re- 
tiounce  this  declaration  of  rights^' 


Chetbeorv  ofriavery  Itself  baa  (feett 
presented,  to  them.      ' 

Frenchmen !  we  bate  no  feanr  M 
recalling  to  your  memories  the  fil^ 
.  mous  dny  of  the  23rd  of  July  1789^ 
that  dav»  on  which  the  chief  of  the 
executnre  power,  the  first  {(bblfp 
functionary  of  the  nation,  dared  to 
dictate  bis  absolute  wil!  to  yoair 
representatives,  charged  by  yoaif 
orders  to  form  a  constitution,  Th^ 
national  assembly  lamented  ibe 
disorders  committed  on  tbe  5th  of 
October,  and  ordered  the  nnls^^ 
cution  of  the  ^rsons.  gvikv  of 
them ;  but,  because  k  was  dimcoli 
to  discovei'  sotne  rioters  amongst 
such  a  multitude  of  p^^  ^^f 
are  said  to  have  aj^prc^red  an  tbev 
crimes.  Hie  nation  is,  however; 
pdore  just.  It  has  not  reproached 
Louis'Xyi,  with  tile  violences  dm 
have  occurred  under  4iis  rdgyn  au 
those  of  his  aneeston^ 

They  are  noti  afraid  to  call 

Jour  recollection  the  flqaderatios 
uly.  What  are  the  statefmenti^ 
the  persons  who  have  dictated  Ai 
letter  of  the  kirig  with  respect  to 
this  august  act?  that  the  first publiii 
functionary  was  obliged  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  In  the 
midi$t  of  the  deputies  of  afl  the 
kingdom,  he  took  a  solemn  o^ 
to  maintain  the  constitution.  If 
tbe  king  does  not  hereafter  dedare,, 
that  his  good  fkith  has  been  sur* 
pHsed  by  seditious  persons,  he  has| 
of  course,  aQnoanced  his  own  per- 
jury to  the  whole  worid !  Is  it  ne- 
cesKttytogo  through  the  fiitieoe 
of  answering  the  other  reproacneil 
oftMsbtter^  . 

Thie  king  is  said  to  have  okpe- 

rfeiiced'some  inconveniences  In  nit 

residence  in  Paris,  and  not  to  hflv^ 

M  2  found 
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found  thesame  pleasures  as  former- 
ly ;  by  which  it  is  implied,  no  doubt, 
that  a  nation  ought  to  regenerate  it- 
self without  any  agitation,  without 
disturbing  for  an  instant  the  plea- 
sures and  the  indulgences  of  courts. 
As  to  the  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation and  adherence  to  your  de- 
crees, these,  say  they,  are  the  works 
of  the  factious. — Yes — no  doubt,  of 
twenty-six  millions  of  the  factious ! 

It  was  necessary  to  re-constitute 
all  powers,  because  all  the  powers 
were  corrupted,  and  because  the 
alarming  debts  accumulated  by 
the  despotism  and  the  disorders  of 
government  would  ha?e  over- 
whelmed the  nation.  But  does 
not  royalty  exist  for  the  people  ? 
And  if  a  great  nation  obliges  itself 
to  maintain  it,  is  it  not  solely 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  useful  i 
The  constitution  has  left  to  the 
king  this  glorious  prerogative,  and 
has  confirmed  to  him  the  only  au- 
thority which  he  should  desire  to 
exercise.  Would  not  your  repre- 
sentatives have  been  culpable,  if 
they  bad  sacrificed  twenty-six  mil- 
lions to  the  interest  of  one  man  ? 

The  labour  of  citizens  supports 
the  powers  of  the  state:  but  the 
maxim  of  absolute  power  is  to 
consider  the  public  contributions 
as  a  debt  paid  to  despotism.  The 
national  assembly  has  regulated  its 
expences  with  the  strictest  justice; 
they  thought  themselves  bound, 
when  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  to  act  munificently;  and 
when  they  were  to  determine  what 
part  of  the  public  contributions 
should  be  allowed  to  the  first  func- 
tionary, thirty  millions  were  al- 
lotted for  him  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  but  this  is  represented  as  a 
trifling  sum  I 


The  decrees  upon  the  subject  oi' 
peace  and  war  have  taken  from  the 
King  and  his  ministers  the  powet 
of  sacrificing  the  peopb  to  the 
caprices  of  courts^  and  the  defioi- 
tive  ratification  of  treaties  it  re- 
served to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  The  loss  of  a  prerogative 
is  complained  of.  What  preroga- 
tive ?  that  of  not  being  oUiged  to 
consult  the  national  will,  when 
the  blood  and  the  fortunea  of  dti* 
zens  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Who 
can  know  the  wish  and  the  interests 
of  the  nation  better  than  the  leffB- 
ladve  body  ?  it  is  wished  to  make 
war  with  impunity.  But  have  we 
not  had,  under  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, sufficient  experience  of  the 
terrible  efiects  produced  by  the 
ambition  of  ministers  ? 

We  are  accused  of  having  de- 
spoiled the  king,  in  forming  the 
judicial  power,  as  if  he,  king  of  a 
great  nation,  ought  to  appear  in 
the  administration  of  iustice  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  cansing 
the  law  to  be  observed,  and  its 
judgments  executed.  It  is  wished 
that  he  should  have  the  right  of 
granting  pardons  and  dunging 
punishments ;  but  does  not  alTthe 
world  know  how  such  a  rifjbt 
would  be  exercised,  and  npoa 
whom  the  benefit  of  it  would  nil? 
The  king  could  not  exercise  it  bf 
himself,  and  after  having  pro- 
hibited royal  despotism,  it  was 
very  natural  to  prohibit  that  61 
the  ministers. 

The  necessity  of  circamttaneei 
has  sometimes  obliged  the  n^t^nfl 
assembly  to  meddle,  contmy  to  ita 
inclination,  in  the  aflhira  of  nd^ 
ministration.  But  ought  it  not  to 
act,  when  the  government  remain- 
ed in  blameable  inertneia?    la  it. 


I  ' 
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therefore!  necessary  to  say,  that 
neither  the  kins  nor  the  ministerf 
have  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion ? 

The  societies  of  friends  of  the 
constitution  have  supported  the 
revolution;  they  are  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  and  some  persons 
presume  to  say  that  they  govern 
the  administrative  bodies  and  the 
empire,  as  if  they  were  the  de- 
liberating bodies. 

Frenchmen !  all  the  powers  are 
organized ;  all  the  public  function- 
aries are  at  their  posts;  the  na- 
tional assembly  watches  over  the 
safety  of  the  state;  may  you  be 
firm  and  tranquil !  one  danger 
alone  threatens  us.  You  have  to 
guard  against  the  suspension  of 
your  labours ;  against  delay  in  the 
payment  of  duties;  against  any 
inflammatory  measures  which  com- 
mence in  anarchies,  and  end  in 
civil  war.  It  is  to  these  dangers 
that  the  national  assembly  calls  the 
attention  of  citizens.  In  this  crisis, 
aVl  private  animosities  and  private- 
interests  should  disappear. 

Those  who  would  preserve  their 
liberty  should  show  that  tranquil 
firmness  which  appals  tjrants. 
May  the  factious,  who  hope  to  see 
every  thing  overturned,  find  order 
maintained,  and  the  constitution 
confirmed^  and  rendered  more  dear 
to  Frenchmen,  by  the  attacks  made 
upon  it.  The  capital  may  be  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  France. 
T^e  departure  of  the  king  excited 
no  disorders  there,  but,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  malevolent,  the  up- 
most tranquillitv  prevails  in  it.  To 
reduce  the  territory  of  this  empire 
to  the  yoke,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
destroy  the  whole  nation.  Des- 
potism, if  it  pleases,  may  make 
such  an  attempt.    It  will  either 


folly  or  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  tri- 
umphs will  find  only  rains. 


N^€  fram  JIf ,  SimoUnf  ike  Rus* 
ftoii  Ambaitodor  to  jtf.  Momi^ 
MoriiK 

M.  le  Oomte» 

I  D|D  not  learn  till  this  mornings 
from  the  public  newspapers,  the  Un- 
fortunate effect  of  a  passport  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  request  of  Vbur 
excellency threeweeks  ago.  Itner^ 
read,  that  madame  the  baroiMl 
de  Cofffwas  a  Swede^  which  wb^ld 
tend  to  impress  the  public,  whose 
opinion  I  infinitely  respect^  with 
the  idea,  that  I  had  infringed  upofi 
the  rights  and  privileges  ^  the 
Swedish  ambassador.  I  hastene4 
to  rectify  that  error,  by  declaring, 
that  madame  the  baroness  de  Corff 
is  a  Russian,  bom  at  Petersbiirjgb, 
widow  of  baron  de  Corff,  a  colonial 
in  the  service  of  the  empress,  who 
was  killed  in  the  assault  of  Bender, 
1770— that  she  is  dau|;hter  of  ma- 
dame de  Stegleman,  likewise  bom 
at  Petersburgh,  and  that  they  have 
both  resided  for  twenty  years  past 
at  Paris. 

These  two  ladies  then  could  not. 
nor  oueht  they  to  have  addressed 
themselves  to  any  other  but  me,  to 
procure  them  their  passports ;  and 
though  no  way  related  to  them» 
never  having  even  seen  them,  I 
could  not  refuse  them  the  sliffh| 
ftvour  of  my  intervention  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  a  passport 
wias  pretended  to  have  been  borht^ 
as  madame  de  Corff  herself  observ- 
ed in  the  note  which  accpmpaiiied 
my  request  to  obtain  a  dupiioate« 
but  my  conduct  through tfaewhirie 

of 
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of  tliii  bu&inesB  hai  been  as  candid 
as  regular,  and  I  dare  hope  that 
every  one  will  think  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  suspect  that  it 
could  give  rise  to  the  least  subse- 
quent imputation,  either  against 
your  excellency  or  aj^ainst  myself^ 
notwithstanding  the  inconsiderate 
use  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  second  passport.  I 
hope,  in  consequence,  that  your 
excellency  will  approve  my  insert- 
ing this  letter  in  the  public  papers. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 
Paris,  June  25,  1791. 

Copy  of  the  Note  from  the  Baro- 
ness de  Cofff,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding, 

I  am  inconsolable — ^yesterday,  in 
burning  several  useless  papers,  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  throw  into 
the  fire  the  Passport  which  you  had 
the  goodness  to  obtain  for  me.  I 
am,  indeed,  ashamed  to  beg  you 
to  repair  my  blunder,  and  of  the 
trouble  which  I  occasion  you.* 


Letter  of  M.  de  Bouille  to  the  Na» 
tional  Assembly. 

Gentlemen, 
THE  king  has  lately  made  an  ef- 
fort   to    break    the    chaios    with 
which,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 


e 


ou  have  held  him  and  hit  ftmil^« 
.e  b  yet  your  captive*  and  ma 
days,  as  well  as  thoie  of  hit  qneeot 
are,  I  shudder  to  think  of  hi  yet 
at  the  disposal  of  a  jpeopla  waoni 
you  have  rendered  lerocioiis  and 
sanguinary,  and  who  have  becony 
the  object  of  contempt  of  the  uoi- 
verse*    It  is  of  importance  to  yoo^ 
gentlemen,  that  you  should  know 
the  causes  which  have  prodnced 
the   event   which    now  occnphs 
your  attention,  and  you  will  aee 
that,  if  it  has  been  noble  and  oon* 
rageous  on  the  part  of^tbe.kiqg  to 
come  and  seek  an  aayimn  withme^ 
he  has  therein  less  consult^  his 
own  welfare  than  that  of  a  cruel 
people  whom  he  yet  loves.  Diseu^ 
gaged,   however,    from  the    ties 
which  bound  me  to  yout  I  em 
about  to  speak  to  you  the  langna^ 
of  truth,  which  you  doubtUM  will 
reject.    The  king  had  become  e 
prisoner  to  his  people— Attached 
to  my  sovereign,  althou^  dftjasfep 
ing  the  abuses  resulting  froai  eki 
authority  too  powerful,  I  mpumed 
over  the  frenzy  of  the  people  ■! 
blamed  your  proceedmgs^  waX  I 
hoped,  that  in  the  end,  the  wids* 
ed    would   be  confoundecit    Ibat 
anarchy  would  have  en  eiidf  end 
that  we  should  have  e  government 
that  could  at  least  be  endured.  Mj  ^ 
attachment  for  my  king  and  coui^  ' 
try  gave  me  sufficient  courage  te 

anppert 


*  A  Madame  D'Ossun  having  been  arrested,  as  having  been  piivy  to  the  ffgkk 
of  the  Queen,  and  having  intended  to  follow  her,  the  falsity  of  this  accusatioa  eis 
proved  by  a  note  found  in  the  possession  of  that  lady,  written  by  the  Qaeen,  ni 
dated  the  20th  of  June. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  translate  this  AortUIkJl^  «ft 
dk)ea  honour  to  her  majesty's  character. 

Queen* 8  noie  to  Madame  D^Oesun.  **  Every  duty  united,  my  dear  MsdaiiMii  hss 
prevented  me  from  advertising  you  of  our  departure.  Nevertheless,  I  risk  tts 
.consequences  of  this  letter  to  ease  your  anneties  on  my  account.  I  have  bat  a  fbir 
moments  to  myself,  and  much  business  to  do.  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you^flW 
invioUble  and  eternal  friendship.  God  graat  that  we  may  meet  again  iMffff*  I 
€mbnoeyou.'' 


STATE    PAPERS. 


im 


fopport  all  the  Otttraaef  which  t 
have  experienced*  and  the  <hame 
and  the  humiliation  of  addressing 
you. 

I  saw  that  tii6  spiril  of  faction 
prerailed^-that  some  were  deSir-* 
ous  of  a  civil  war-»that  others 
wished  for  a  republic,  and  that  in 
the  last  party  was  M.  la  Fayette. 
Clubs  were  established  to  destroy 
the  army,  and  the  pepulace  were 
no  longer  directed  but  oy  cabal  and 
intrigue;  the  king  being  without 
forces,  and  even  without  impcnt- 
ance— the  army  without  command* 
ers  and  without  subordination*  No 
means  of  re-establishing  order  ap« 
peering,  I  proposed  to  the  king  to 
<^it  Paris,  and  to  retire  to  the  fron* 
tiers,  persuaded  that  it  would  pro* 
duce  a  happy  change. 

This  proposal  the  king  and 
oueen  constantly  refused,  alleging 
the  promise  which  thev  had  nSde, 
not  to  separate  themselves  ftom  the 
national  assembly-^I  urged  hi  an« 
•wer,  that  a  promise  extorted  by 
force  was  not  binding.  The  trans* 
action  of  tiie  28th  of  Fdiruary  in- 
duced me  to  renew  mjr  solicita- 
tions :  but  the  king  again  remind* 
ed  me  of  the  constitution-^the 
queen  agreed  with  him  in  opinion, 
and  rejected  all  tiie  proposals  which 
I  made  to  that  purport.  I  knew 
that  all  the  powers  in  Europe  were 
arming  against  France— It  was  In 
the  power  of  the  king  to  save  that 
beautiful  kingdom.  I  knew  that 
its  towns  were  dismantled,  its 
finances  exhausted,  and  that  ittrfic- 
titiotis  money  could  not  supply  the 
specie  that  was  wanting-«-besides, 
i  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  people 
seould  throw  themselves  into  the 
amis  «f  their  kin^,  and  intreat 
him  to  prevent  the  evils  with 
whidh  they  were  threatened. 


After  the  obstieles  whiab  «Nva 
thrown  Bi  the  way  of  bii  jaitoM 
to  St.  Cloud,  on  the  IMh  of  A9A 
last,  I  romaeai^  to  bim  that  thm 
remaineabut  this,  one  step  fro  ha 
takettoaalreFknnflt.  HeMlantth 
agreed  to  it^  and  refolvtd  to  gO  la 
Montte&di^  Ha  agreed^  thai  M 
soon  as  he  iboilld  be  in  aafdty  tbaroi 
ha  would  inform  the  foreiga  paw'* 
em  of  it,  that  thi^  mi^t  auipaad 
their  vangeanoe  tfU  a  new  aisemW J 
should  be  formed.  He  then  WMi 
have  iniblisbed  a  proelam^tiali  to 
eonvoka  this  newasaemUy,ataoi)di* 
ing  to  the  anciant  laM,  irfaioh 
would  have  bean  the  nda  of  faia 
ooadtet.  The  king  wouU  hava 
becoflse  the  mediator  batwaan  fo« 
reign  powers  and  hia  people ;  antl 
they,  pteoad  batwcaa  the  fear  M 
becotniBg  a  prey  to  foreign  p^weni 
9sai  a  hope  of  thara-establishikiaat 
of  order,  would  hiva  iatrustad 
their  taterests  to  an  enlightened 
assembly,  who  would  at  length 
have  lepressed  tboae  ctiases  wUch 
have  resulted  from  popular  despa<* 
tism.  That  is  what  your  monarch 
would  have  done :  that  is  what  lie 
would  have  done  in  spfita  of  y6u( 
in  spite  of  the  ingratitude  of  his 
ferocious  people.  He  v/m  actuated 
by  no  other  motive.  Your  blind- 
ness induced  vou  to  refilse  that 
protecting  hana  which  he  extended 
towards  you— it  will  soon  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  destruction  of  the 
empire  of  the  French^  BeM^ve 
me,  gentlemen,  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope consider  themselves  threatened 
bv  Che  monster  whom  you  have 
cnerished-<-your  country  will  Sdott 
become  the  theatre  of  a  iMbst 
bloody  war.  Your  mtank  of  6tf« 
fence  are  inade^oate—^t  HUk>MiM 
to  think  df  adopting  AMMnoftft  tot 
defenee— -You  wiH  be  |ttstly  ftnd 

vBVCftny 
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tererelj  ponithed— your  chastise- 
ment  wfll  be  an  example  for  all 
nations,  and  you  will  Ions  haTe 
came  to  repent  the  assassination 
of  your  country. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  I  hold  vou, 
and  the  people  whom  you  have 
misled,  in  contempt,  in  indigna- 
tion, and  in  horror ! — All  Europe 
is  about  to  unite  against  your  in- 
fernal constitution!  I  projected 
erery  thing,  and  have  ordered  eve- 
ry thing. 

Against  me  alone  should  be  di- 
rectal  your  sanguinary  fury— for 
me  should  you  sharpen  your  poig- 
nards,  and  drain  your  poisons !  You 
slisll  answer  for  the  king,  and  the 
royal  family — ^you  shall  answer  for 
their  lives,  not  to  me  alooe,  but  to 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe  1  If 
vou  hurt  only  one  hair  of  their 
heads,  there  shall  shortly  remain 
not  one  stone  upon  another  in  Paris! 
— I  know  the  roads — I  will  lead 
against  it  foreign  armies.  This 
letter  is  but  the  forerunner  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope—the^ will  give  notice  in  a 
more  decided  manner  of  the  war 
which  you  have  to  fear.     Adieu. 

(Signed) 

Le  Marquis  de  Bouille. 


iMterfrom  Af.  Roederer  to  M. 
Bouille. 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday,  Sir,  a 
packet  with  the  post  mark  of  Lux- 
embourg, and  sealed  with  your 
arms,  containing  a  printed  copy  of 

four  letter  to  the  national  assembly. 
Matter  myself  that  in  transmitting 
this  letter  to  me,  you  wish  to  indi- 
^te  that  1  am  personally  interested 


in  tht  inaolta  whidi  it 
andl  thank  you  aocofdin^. 

Periiapa  you  may  recollect  m 
versation  which  we  had  togeAer 
at  Mets,  during  tht  epdich-«C  die 
revolution.  I  waa  then  at  thekaad 
of  the  patriotic  paitr,  md  jmk 
were  commandant  of  that  pliieai 
The  citizens  distrusted  yo«;  tlvy 
were  afraid  lest  you  shooid  iriaila 
the  king,  and  those  coortien.wluMi 
the  revolution  had  coodeaaaad  to 
the  punishment  of  equality,  iiilimi 
their  walls.  You  were  al  .Iht 
time  the  cause  of  a  «^*>»*'"Ba*  fiaw 
mentation,  but  you  were  tan^tle 
know  (how  much  have  yea  aieea 
forgot  this  useful  lesson  E)  that  jeer 
cannon  were  of  no  avail  againatik 
eternal  batteries  of  reason,  whidii 
from  the  printing-house  at  I^n- 
doin,  began  to  humble  ell  the  aop* 
ports  of  tyranny  and  of  tYreeta^aed 
which,  be  assured,  wiU  coetiena 
to  humble  them,  to  whatever,  dia* 
tance*  they  may  retreat,  or  wilUa 
whatever  citadel  they  may  enteeeah 
themselves.  ..\ 

Penetrated  with  these  tretb^  ae 
humiliating  to  you,  you  tlien  vaia- 
ed  on  me,  and  asked  me  this  qaea^ 
tion — "Do  you  think  that  the  pob- 
lie  welfare  demands  that  I  aheold 
give  up  my  command?  If  yea  de 
so,  I  am  ready  to  give  in  my  re> 
signation.*'— « If  the  fugitives^?  I 
replied,  ** intend  to  rally  ia-des 
country ;  if  the  king  intends  Is 
take  refuge  here;  if  Meta  ia  daa* 
tined  to  become  the  cradle :  of  e 
civil  war,  I  wish  you  were  a  then* 
sand  leagues  distant.  But  on  die 
contrary,  if  the  king  shall  adheie 
to  the  constitution,  ^  the  fugitives 
dispersed  throughout  the  worUare 
content  to  act  theparta  of  knights- 
errant,  I  shall  be  very  happy  teasa 
in  the  chief  garrison. of  our  firen* 
tiers  a  general  like  you,  who  has 

gaioed 
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Sained  the  attadiraent  of  the  sol* 
ierjy  and  is  capable  of  enforcmg 
obedience  at  home,  and.  respect 
abroad." 

Your  reply  to  me  was  a  memo* 
rable  one>  and  I  am  able  to.  recap 
pitulate  ^it  exactly  i—i***  I  give  you 
tny  word  of  honour  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  national  assembly 
with  my  utmost  power,  whether  I 
approve  them  or  not ;  I  also  pledge 
you  my  word  of  honour,  never  to 
involve  my  country  in  a  civil  war.*' 

Perhaps  this  conversation  has 
been  recollected  by  you  since  your 
arrival  at  Luxembourg ;  you  may 
have  been  afraid  lest  one  of  the 
words  of  honour  which  you.have  be- 
trayed should  be  forgotten,  and 
you  have  undoubtedly  addressed 
your  letter  to  me,  for  fear  that. 
this  claim  to  public  infamy  should 
lose  its  just  reward. 

If  this  is  your  motive,  sir,  I  dou- 
bly thank  you  for  your  correspon- 
dence. ' 

For  some  time  past,  philosophy 
has  laboured  to  dishonour  honouri 
and  to  elevate  virtue  in  its  room. 
Louis  XVL  and  you  have  at  one 
and  the  same  time  rendered  this 
service  to  the  nation,  and  have  ad- 
vanced the  morals  of  mankind  at 
least  half  a  century  nearer  perfec« 
tioo. 

In  fine,  I  hope  that  public  opi- 
nion and  the  laws  will  no  longer 
confine  themselves  to  feats  of  chi- 
valry and  words  of  honour,  as. ne- 
cessary titles  for  public  employ- 
ments, but  that  they  will  also  msist 
on  proofs  of  virtue  and  acts  of  pa- 
iriotism. 

(Signed) 

RCEDERER,   > 

DEPUTY   TO   THE   NATIOl^AX' 
ASSEMBLY. 
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Protest  of  Two  r  Hundred  mtd 
'  WwetyDeputieSiOgaineitheDem 
^rees  whieh  suepend  the  exehdse 
•/  the  Royal  AutkefrUy^  mi 
whieh  infringe  the  intMatnHijf 
ef  the  sacred  person  of  the  Kikg; 


'  J 


THREE  months  have  scarcely 
elapsed '  since  we  deputies  unden^ 
signed  made  known  to  our  constU 
tuents  our  protect  against  a  decree 
which  attacked  the  sacred  prinoi^ 
pie  of  the  inviolability  of  -  tiie 
king's  person.  The  zeal'  with 
which  many  of  us  defended  it  on 
the  28th  of  March,  the  convictioii 
which  we  entertained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  violate  with  impunity 
this  principle  essential  to  aU  monai^> 
chy,  are  too  well  justified  by  thd 
events  now  passing  under  our  eyes^ 
and  by  ^e  afflicting' spectacle  o£ 
which  we  have  the  misfortune,  to 
be  witnesses. 

The  king  and  royal  family  con- 
ducted as  prisoners^  by  authority  of. 
the  decrees  of  the  national  assem- 
bly ;  the  monarch  guarded  in  his 
puace  by  soldiers  not  subject  to  his 
command ;  the  royal  family  en- 
trusted to  a  guard,  over  virhom  the 
king  has  no  authority;  the  right 
of  dire;cting  the  education  of  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  throne  ta- 
ken from  him,  who,  both  as  Iqng 
and  father,  had  the  most  undoubt- 
ed right,  and  the  strongest' oblige-- 
tion  to  direct  it ;  in  fine,  the  mo^ 
nardi,  whose  inviolability  was  de* 
dared  even  by  the  new  constitu* 
tiour  suspended  by  adecree  fromf 
the  exercise  of  his  authoritv ;  suoh 
is  the  afflicting  spectacle  whioh'we 
and  all  good  Frenchmisn;  lanieat^ 
andsuch  are  die:tooobviousandtf>o 
i^  eonsequences  of  the  first  vlo^ 

lation 
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lation  offered  to  this  sacred  and 
fvodamental  principle. 

And  we  ought  to  declare  it,  since 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  the 
decree  itself  affainst  which  we  have 
protested^  and  against  which  we 
•till  protest,  there  is  none  of  those 
measures  which  was  not  before  pro- 
scribed to  the  constitution,  in  the 
name  of  which  they  are  taken« 
The  sacred  person  of  the  king  was 
declared  inviolable :  one  only  abuse 
was  provided  for,  in  which,  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  essential 
to  monarchy,  it  was  supposed  that 
that  inviofability  might  cease. 
This  case  has  not  yet  occurred ;  ne- 
vertheless the  king  is  dragged  as  a 
criminal  into  his  own  capital,  and 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace, 
and  despoiled  of  his  prerogative. 
Thus,  after  having  infringed  the 
inviolability  of  the  king  by  decrees, 
they  aimul  them  in  order  com* 
pletely  to  destroy  it. 

Amidst  th^e  outrages  offered  to 
the  monarch,  to  his  august  family, 
and  in  their  persons  to  the  whole 
nation,  what  has  become  of  the 
monarchy?  The  decrees  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  have  centered  in 
themselves  all  the  royal  power;  the 
seal  of  the  state  has  been  deposited 
on  their  table  ;  their  decrees  are 
rendered  executory  without  requi- 
ring sanction ;  they  give  direct  or- 
ders to  all  the  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive power ;  they  inclose  in  their 
own  name  oaths,  m  which  French- 
men do  not  even  find  the  name  of 
their  kin^;  commissioners^  who 
have  received  their  mission  from 
them  alone,  travense  theprovincesi 
us  order  lo  receive  oaths  wluch  they 
exact,  and  give  directions  to  the 
9aayi  thus,  at  t^  nsoment  at 
which  the  iovbUbiiity  of  the 


auiuUed,  nooHchjr  Urn  d^ 

ned;  the  appearance  of  rbfalfy 
oger  exists; '  a  repuUioala  Hi* 
terim  &b  succeeded. 
Far  from  all  these  who  sve  ao- 

Suainted  with  tfaendca  of  4Rir  ei» 
net  (and,  we  beliiBve,  Umbm  ait 
very  tew  Frenchmen  who  d«  sot 
rightly  appredafte  them),  be  the 
idea  that  we  could  joiicnF  fai  aoeh 
decrees,  Thevare  not  kaa  uaplaai 
sant  to  our  fadings,  than  repngwuit 
to  our  principles.  Never  iMmwt 
more  severely  felt  the  rigomr  of  oar 
duty,  never  have  we  more  lamenlp 
ed  the  fatal  consequences  reauhing 
from  the  miuion  with  which  ws 
were  charged,  than  when  Ibroed  ta 
remain  witnesses  of  aeta  whidi  «• 
regarded  as  culpable  ettempCs; 
while  those  who  are  most  firemMiidy 
our  organ,  became  timid,  nir  the 
first  time  condemned  rhenisekca  t# 
silence,  that  they  might  not  iimflvo 
the  sacred  cause  in  tnat  uaweeuia* 
rity  which  had  so  ingeniously  tMSto 
contrived  to  he  thrown  mpaa  ear 
party*  Without  doubt,  If  «e  wem 
guided  by  common  ndea^  if  we 
yielded  to  the  horror  ^nOk  which 
we  are  inspired  by  the  idea «fb#Bg 
thought  to  approve,  by  eer  piw» 
sence,  decrees,  to  whioh^we  wen 
so  averse,  we  would  fly  withdoi^ 
lay,  we  would  without  hesitetiee 
separate  from  an  aasemb^t  nho 
have  been  able  to  break  threogh 
principles  which  they  had  .ksea 
forcea  to  preserve.  But  ie  tmwm^ 
stances  so  singular,  we  can  neilhv 
assume  common  rules  ner  our  eM 
sentiments  as  the  basis  of  ear^iwi 
conduct.  When  our  pijnelpleii 
our  honour,  may  peftans,  ifk  the 
opimon  of  a  great  nunu>er,  com- 
mand us  to  Ay,  asotivlsa  mote^  im- 
perious still  exact  of  us  a  painful 
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ice,  that  of  remaiaing  lA  t 
ion  where  we  preaerre  the 
of  preventing  greater  evil3« 
fore  the  calamitoua  epoch  at 
i  we  are  arrived,  we  ooold  at 
grasp  the  shadow  of  mo- 
y;  we  fought  upon  the 
<l;  the  hope  of  preserving  it 
ed  our  conduct.  Now,  the 
low  has  heen  given  to  mo-* 
ly.  But,  in  addition  to  thai 
iDotive,  we  were  bound  by 
duties.  The  monirch  exists ; 
captive;  it  is  for  the  kiog's 
that  we  ought  to  rally  our 
gth ;  it  is  for  him,  it  is  for  his 
Yf  it  is  for  the  precioua  blood 
3  Bourbons,  that  we  ought  to 
in  at  the  post,  where  we  can 
1  over  a  deposit  so  valuable. 
Q  will  discharge,  then,  this  sa- 
duty,  which  alone  ought  to 
ir  excuse,  and  we  will  prove* 
in  our  hearts  the  monarch  and 
lonarcby  can  never  be  sepa- 

It  whilst  we  comply  with  this 
It  duty,  let  not  our  constitur 
expect  to  hear  us  come  for- 
upon  any  other  sulnect* 
e  one  interest  alone  can  force 

0  sit  along  with  those  who 
raised  a  mis-shapen  republic 

1  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  it  is 
at  interest  alone  that  we  are 
ly  devoted.  Froni  this  mo- 
i  the  most  profound  silence,  on 
ever  shall  not  relate  to  this 
?ct,  shall  express  our  deep 
3t,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
'iable  opposition  to  every  de- 
that  may  be  passed. 

fine,  let  our  constituents  turn 

attention  to  the  circumstances 

bich  we  are  placed ;  if,  in  the 

salt  moment,  wo  have  not  glo* 

in  marching  foremost  in  the 

of  honour,  our  situation  now 


impotee,  Jtioth  with  rfjpud  to  Ibvm 
and  to'ourselv^t  duties  wIkMi-  do  ' 
oot  gf .  beyoofl  mnelvies  lAMie* 
Forus»  hoDour  lies  iio.}«ngeir  .fai 
the  couMson  track ;  gur  sole  ot^Mtl 
is  tbetiiiimpliofi^the  sacred  .fiMP* 
with  which  we  ipre  ioitnieced  i  hut 
let  them  be  beforehand  assured^ 
that  whatever  may  happoQi  to 
whatever  extremities  we  «ay  be 
reduced^  nothipg  will  effiu^  from 
our  hearts  the  unaltisraUe  oatb 
which  irrefocably  biiida  us  lo  the 
monarch  and  to  monarchy. 

After  theseconsaderatioiia*  iriucA 
appear  to  us  foendedupOAitetnit 
interest  of  the  utation,  and  tbe  f^ta/t^ 
iial  advasitage  of  the  people,  eMmi* 
tially  dependant  oo  mooarcib)r».W# 
declare  to  all  EremAmeuT-' . 

That  after  having  oem^tantly  m* 
posed  all  those  decress,  whldi  m 
fUtackiag  royalty,  either  is  ita.eft^ 
sence,  or  in  its  privil^ea,  imwrn 
prepared  the  people  to  itoelve 
without  iudignatioti*  •§  williQiit 
examination,  the  anti-monarcbfcal 
principles  to  which  these  daja  of 
anarchy  have  given  birth; 

That  after  having  defended  tfDl 
the  last  moment,  monarchy  under* 
mined  in  its  foundaUons ; 

That  after  having  seen  itt  nrfn 
completed  by  tbe  deliberations  of 
the  national  assembly;  for  to  attadk 
the  person  of  the  tnonardi,  b  to 
annul  monarchy ;  to  suspend  mo* 
narchy  is,  in  fine,  to  destroy  it ; 

Nothing  c»"  authorise  ua  miy 

"longer  to  take  part  in-deliberations, 

which  becoooe  in  oar  iiyes  gtiltv 

of  aorimewhiol^wt  da  not  mih^ 

to  participate  I 

But  that  monarchy  existing  al- 
wqrB  in  iheperaeBor  liieiiioaiirch, 
from  whom  It  :is  jnaeparaMe  ;  timt 
his  misfiNrtiuiea  and  Ihose  ii  Ida 
•ugiM  filnuljr»  iaaposiDg  upon  pmm 

jBtronger 
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•troDcer  obligation  always  to  sur- 
round bis  aagust  person,  and  defend 
it  from  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples wbicb  we  condemn;  we 
place  our  sole  honour,  our  most 
sacred  duty  in  defending,  with  all 
our  might— with  all  our  zeal  for 
the  b](^  of  the  Bourbons — with 
all  our  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  our  constituents  have 
transmitted  to  us,  the  interests  of 
the  king  and  the  royal  family,  and 
their  indefeasible  rights. 

That,  in  consequence,  we  shall 
continue,  from  the  sole  motive  of 
not  abandoning  the  interests  of 
the  person  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
fanuly,  to  assist  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  national  assembly ;  but  be- 
in^  neither  able  to  avow  their 
Iinnciples,  or  recognize  the  lega- 
ity  or  their  decrees,  we  will  hence- 
forth take  no  part  in  deliberations 
which  have  not  for  their  object  the 
only  interest  which  it  now  remains 
for  us  to  defend. 

ParU,  June  29,  1791. 

To  the  above  are  added  the  sig- 
natures of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
members  of  the  national  assembly, 
the  first  being  that  of  the  Abbe 
Maury.  Some  of  them  insert  ad- 
ditions or  restrictions  before  their 
names,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  a 
protest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
all  the  noblesse  insert  their  titles. 


Prods  Verbal  qf  the  Declara' 
Hon  of  the  King  of  the  French,  with 
respect  to  the  Motives  of  his  Flight. 

ON  this  present  Sunday,  June 
26th,  1791,  We,  Francis  Denis 
Tronchet,  Andrian  John  Francis 
Duporti  and  Anthony  Balthazar 


Joseph  Dandre,  commissioiMiB  no* 
minated  by  the  national  asaeably 
for  the  execution  of  its  decree  w 
this  day,  the  said  decree  providim^ 
«« That  the  national  aaaembly  sildl 
nominate  three  commisaioners, ta- 
ken out  of  its  own  body^  to  reeeife 
in  writing  from  the  mouth  of  ths 
king  his  declaration^  which  shall  be. 
signed  by  the  king  and  the  ea» 
missioners;  the  same  ceremoDybe' 
ing  also  used  in  regard  to  the'dei* 
claration  of  the  queen,  fc."  -     * 

We,  after  having,  repaired  to 
the  military  committee,  set  off  at 
half  an  hour  after  six  o*dock,  iiir 
the  palace  of  the  ThaiUeritoi 
where  having  arrived,  we  were  in-: 
troduced  into  the  kinjg's  cabinet^ 
and  being  alone  with  him,  the  kil^ 
made  the  following  decUration : 

I  see,  Gentlemen,  b;|r'the  objtoet 
of  the  mission  with  whidi  you  -ate 
charged,  that  there  is  no  intaiCioB 
of  making  use  of  interrogatories; 
but  I  shall  most  willinsly  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nationd 
assembly,  and  I  shall  never  be 
afraid  of  making  the  pubUe  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons- 'of' my 
conduct. 

The  motives  which  occasioned 
my  departure,  were  the  threats  and 
the  menaces  which  took  ^oce  en 
the  18th  of  April  agmnstmy  findy 
and  myself.  Since  that  tiniest  s^ 
veral  writings  have  been  paUished 
with  an  intention  to  provoke  tU 
public  fury  against  the  royal  faady 
and  myself,  and  these  instdte  stiO 
remain  unpunished ;  from  this  dr* 
cumstance,  1  perceived  that  it 
would  not  be  safe,  nor  eyen  decant 
for  me  to  remain  in  Paris. 

In  consequence  of  this  I  reabbfld 
to  quit  the  metropolis. — ^Not  being 
able  to  get  from  F&ris  in  the  dsy« 
time>  I  determined  to  depart  during 

the 
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light,  without  any  attendants; 
IS  not  my  intention,  however, 
ave  the  kingdom.  I  never  did 
ert  a  plan  of  this  kind,  either 
the  neighbouring  powers,  or 
my  relations,  nor  with  any 
r  Frenchmen  in  foreign  coun* 

y  plan  was  to  retire  to  Mont- 
i,  and  I  accordingly  ordered 
tments  to  be  prepared  for  me 
i.    As  that  town  is  well  forti* 

I  thought  it  peculiarly  coa- 
snt  for  the  safety  of  myself  and 
ly;  and  being  near  the  fron- 
,  I  also  imagined  it  well  adap-r 
:o  oppose  every  invasion  that 
It  be  attempted  by  the  ene* 

of  France.  Another  power- 
lotive  of  my  retreat  was,  to  put 
nd  to  the  assertion  of  my  bemg 
isoner. 

my  intention   had    been    to 

retired  into  a  foreign  country, 
ould  never  have  published  a 
lorial  previous  to  my  depar-» 
: — I  should  most  assuredly  in 

case  have  suppressed  it  till 
d  passed  the  frontiers, 
continued  constant  in  the  wish 
^turning  to  Paris ;  for  on  look- 
to  this  same  memorial,  it  may 
3en  that  I  promise  to  the  Pa- 
ns speedily  to  return  to  them  : 
enchmen,  and  you  Parisians, 
t  pleasure  shall  I  not  have  in 
n  appearing  among  you  T' 
se  are  the  very  expressions  I 
e  use  of.  ; 

had  in  my  carriage  only  13,200 
8  in  gold,  and  56,000  livres  in 
rnats,  which  were  contained  in 
rt  folio  sent  me  by  the  depart* 
t. 

never  informed  Monsieur  of  my 
irture,  till  a  very  short  time 
re  it  took  place;  he  passed  into 
reign  country,  merely  because 


it  was  agreed  betweeD  him.  apdl  I 
that  we  should  not  tntifel,  the  smam 
road,  and  he  was  to  return  to  me 
in  France.  I  gave  orders^  a^fiMr, 
days  before  my  departare^  to  tbe 
three  perfpns  who  accompaqi^  m 
as  couriers,  to  procure  the  cLotbea 
usuaHy  worn  oh  these  occaifiopa, 
beci^use  they  would  be  entrusted 
with  dispatches^. 

The  passport  was,  necessary  for 
facilitatmg  my  journey ;  the  route 
of  Frankfort  was  mentionied,  jnere- 
\y  because  they  never  grant  pass;* 
ports  at  the  office  of  the  secretarj^ 
for  foreijgn  aflOstirs  to  any  part  wip«> 
in  the  kmgdom;  and  tiie  route  in*, 
dicated  was  not  even.preserved  Jby 

us*  >  I    ."  ""  " 

,  I  have  never  nuide  any  pro-, 
testation  whatever  but  in  tbe| .  men 
mqrial  left  by  me  at  my  departure^ 

TKis  protestationi  as  maylie  easi- 
ly perceived,  does  not .  eontlua 
any  objection  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  but  oply  with  res- 
pect to  the  form  of  sanction,  that 
is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  little  Ih- 
berty  which  I  appeared  to  enjoy. 
As  the  decrees  were  nof  presented 
in  a  body,  I  could  not  judge  of  the 
whole  design  of  the  fabric  of  the 
constitution.  The  prindpal  ob- 
jection contained  in  this  memorial 
regards  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  administration  and  executioiv 

I  perceived  in  the  course  of  my 
journey,  that  the  public  opinioif 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  was  not  before  able^ 
during  my  stay  in  ^Plaris,  to^  make 
myself  acquamted  with  tllis  cir^ 
cumstance;  but  from  the  ideas  I 
have  been  able  to  form  personally  in 
myroute,  I  am  convinced  how  much 
it  is  necessary  to  give  tfie  prop^iP 
energy,  to  the  powerl  establish^ 
forthe^untenance  of  public  eirdfr* 

A* 
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As  soon  as  I  knew  the  public 
wish,  I  did  not  hesitate,  and  I  shall 
nerer  hesitate  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  every  thing  that  regards  myself, 
to  procure  the  rood  of  the  people, 
which  has  ever  been  the  first  object 
of  mj  wishes. 

I  shall  willingly  forget  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  which 
have  occurred,  that  1  may  thus  en- 
sure the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  nation. 

The  king,  after  having  read  the 
present  declaration,  has  observed 
that  he  omitted  to  add,  that  the 
governante  of  his  son,  and  the  la- 
dies in  the  queen's  retinue,  were 
not  informed  of  his  intentions  till  a 
short  time  before  their  departure; 
and  the  king  has  signed  this  decla- 
ration in  company  with  us. 

(Signed)  LOUIS. 

1  RONCHET. 

Andrian  Duport. 
Dandrx. 


JU-  de  BmiUe*8  statement  of  the 
King^s  Journey  from  Chalons 
to  VarenneSy  when  his  Maiesty 
and  the  Royal  Family  left  Paris 
to  go  to  Montmidi, 

IN  consequence  of  the  king  and 
queen's  order,  M.  de  Bouille  in- 
formed M.  de  Goguclas,  an  officer 
of  rank,  of  their  majesties'  intention 
to  go  to  Montmidi,  and  the  ar- 
rangements he  had  made  to  receive 
them.  That  officer  had  been  sent 
to  Paris  a  little  before  the  king  left 
it,  and  brought  his  majesty's  de* 
finitiye  orders  to  the  general;  in 
obedience  to  which  he  had  ordered 
M.  de  Goguclas  to  reconnoitre  the 
different  posts  on  their  route,  and 


to  wait  personally  for  their  nm* 
jesties  at  Pontsommeville,  the  first 
post  after  passing  ChalonSy  and 
three  leagues  beyond  that  towD» 
M.  de  Goguelas  carried  a  writtoi 
order  from  the  king,  for  the  codh 
mander  of  the  detachment  at  C%a» 
Ions  to  obey  M.  de  N  *     'i 

who  was  to  arrive  there  twrive 
hours  before  the  royal  fanilj.  H» 
de  N  ■  ■  ■  himself  was  mathb* 
rised  by  his  mafesty  to  deliwrthe 
orders  of  M.  de  Bouille  to  each 
officer  commanding  a  detadimeof 
on  this  service,  and  at  the  aame 
time  to  ffive  them  paitifeulBr  oTi^ 
ders  confbrmable  to  any  new  dh 
cumstance  which  might  (have  ae« 
curred  since  that  generd  had 
formed  his  plan. 

M.  de  N or  M.  de 

Goguelas  were  to  arrive  at  each  pose 
from  Pontsommeville^  at  a  proper 
time  previous  to  the  royal  nuaOy, 
to  give  the  comroandiilg  oflbers 
timely  notice  that  the  troopa,  ttd 
every  thing  else  necessary  Ibr  die 
speedy  and  safe  passage  ol^the  ear- 
riagcs,  should  be  in  readiiiearjiH 
the  way;  M.  de  Bouillei  in  the 
mean  time,  being  in  a  central  po- 
sition, that  he  might  have  it  m  Us 
power  to  protect  the  royal  bnOyi 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Agreeable  to  this  plan,  M.de 
Goguelas  had  left  Varennea  to  go 
to  Pontsonimeville  on  the  20th  tf 
June,  with  forty  hussars  of  the 
regiment  of  Lausuo»  on  the  pie* 
text  of  escorting  a  large  atwi  of 
money  eicpected  for  the  use  of  At 
troops.  These  hussars  were  uadjor 
the  command  of  M.  Bondet»- a 
lieutenant.  They  passed  the  niriil 
of  the  20th  at  St.  Menehonlt^  and 
arrived  on  the  21st  at  PontsoimB^- 
ville.  Forty  dragoons  of  the  rtti' 
ment  royal,    commanded  by  m: 
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idouin  their  captain,    arrived 
le  same  day  at  St.  Menehoult. 
stachment  of  a  hundred  dra^ 
i8  of  the  regiment  of  monsieur^ 
aixty  of  the  regiment  roya]» 
)  on  the  20th  to  Ciermont^  on 
}nce  of  going  into  cantonments 
!ouson  on  the  Meuse,  bat  with 
rs  to  remain  on  the  21  at  at 
mont*    They  were  under  the 
mand  of  M.  de  Damas.    Sixty 
ars  of  the  regiment  of  Lausun, 
manded  by  M.  Rodwel  a  lieu-*  . 
Dt,  were  posted  at  Varennes ;  a 
ired  of    the  same  regiment, 
3r  the  command  of  M.  Dealong 
)un  ;  fifty  of  the  regiment  of 
al  Allemand,  under  M«  Gunt- 
were  placed  at  Mouse,  a  viUage 
^een  I)un  and  Stenai.  This  last 
i  intended  to  have  escorted  the 
1  family  all  the  way  to  Mont- 
9  where  his    majesty    wouM 
i  found  several  regiments  ready 
'orm  an    encampment,  whicn 
e    others,    already    on    their 
ch,  were  to  join  on  the  Slst 
22nd.    Some  of  the  command* 
officers   of  those  detachments 
s  privy  to  the  plan ;  the  others 
sin  hourly  expectation  ofmeet- 
with  the  military  chest  with 

money.  They  had  orders 
lold  their  troops  in  constant 
liness,  to  watch  attentively 
r  every  occurrence  that  should 
*.  place  at  their  respective 
ts.     A  courier,   who  preceded 

carriage  of  the  royal  family 
le  hours,  was  to  give  these  cora- 
iding  officers  timely  notice  ot 
king*s  arrival. 
^he  orders  signed  by  the  king, 

to  be  presented  successively  to 
h  detachment  by  M.  de  N— -7- 
.  M.  de  Goguelas,  enjoined  the 
:ers  and  soldiers  to  escort  the 
^  and  his  family,  and  to  um) 


emy  means  in  their  power  far 
thtir  proteetioii.  These  twa  |j«i- 
tlemen  were  to  inform  the  Ming, 
when  he  arrived  at  PoDtsemKieH4lie, 
of  the  dispdsitioQ  of  the  troepein« 
tended  fba  his  escort,  and  his  me^ 
jesty  was  then  to  give  them  orters 
f especting  the  manner  in  which  he 
wished  to  continue  his  route. 

In  case  the  king  thought  propet 
to  let  himself  be  known,  each  de*» 
tacbment  was  to  keep  close  to  the 
.  oarriage  all  the  way,  till  it  was 
relieved  by  the  succeeding  detach-* 
ment  at  the  new  post:  bat  if  the 
king  preferred  remaining  inecgnitOi 
his  carria^  was  to  pass  for  thai 
wbidi  carried  the  military  chests 
The  detachments  were  to  fall  be- 
hind ai  convenient  distances,  te 
give  theking's  party  time  to  change 
horses  without  suspicbn;  at  the 
same  time  not  to  me  sight,  or  to 
be  at  too  great  a  distwice  for  ffiving 
assistance  in   ease   of  need.    In 
either  of  those  suppositions,   the 
officers  who  commanded  the   de- 
tachments  were  to  be   informed 
by  M.  de  Choiseuii  or  Goguelas* 
at  the  king's  arrival  at  each  post, 
tliat  his  majesty  was  in  the  carnage, 
but  it  was^mly  in  case  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  preserve  the 
iitoognt^o  that  the  private  men  of 
the  detachments   were  to   be  in- 
formed. All  the  detachments  were 
to  proceed  ta  Montmidi,  after  the 
kin^s  passage,  with  all  possible  ex« 
pedition,  except  that  at  Pontsom* 
meville,  which  was  to  stop  at  Su 
Menehoult  far  eighteen  or  tirenty 
hours,  on  purpose  to  prevent  any 
person,  or  whatever  descripdoo, 
from  preceding  during  that  time. 
M.  de  Bonille  was  to  takemeasures, 
during  tlie  same  period,  A>r  preveftt- 
iDg  any  intelligence  from  arriving  at 
hiscai^;  m4  by  this  means  se^ 
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cured  to  the  detachment  at  St. 
Menehoult  a  safe  retreat  to  Mont* 
midi. 

As  the  cross  road  from  Varennes 
to  Dun  was  bad,  M.  de  Bouille  had 
the  precaution  to  pku:e  a  sufiBcient 
number  of  horses  at  the  former, 
that  the  king,  on  his  arrival,  might 
find  no  difficulty  or  retardment  to 
prevent  his  proceeding  to  Don* 
Those  horses  belonged  to  M.  de 

N« ,  and  were  sent  on  the  pr^^ 

text  of  carrying  his  carap  equipage 
to  Mouson.  When  M.  de  N— — 
went  to  Paris  to  receive  the  king's 
orderfs  he  had  given  directioiHi  to 
an  officer  of  his  regiment  respect- 
ing those  horsesy  which  were  to  set 
out  on  the  17th  of  June,  that  they 
might  be  at  Varennes  on  the  20thy 
and  there  remain  till  farther  orders. 
This  arrangement  had  been  settled^ 
on  the  supposition  that  the  king 
would  leave  Paris  on  the  19th,  as 
was  at  first  intended :  but  a  woman 
in  the  service  of  the  dauphin,  and 
known  to  be  a  violent  democrat, 
being  to  finish  her  weekly  attend- 
ance on  the  S^Oth,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  defer  the  departure  of 
the  royal  family  till  she  should  be 
out  of  the  palace;  of  course  they 
did  not  set  out  till  the  20th,  at 
tnidnight.  M.  de  Bouille  was  in- 
formed of  this  alteration  by  a  letter 
from  the  king,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  receive  before  the  l5th,  in 
the  evening,  and  immediately  sent 
orders  to  the  regiment  royal  and 
that  of  Monsieur,  both  dragoons, 
to  begin  their  march  a  day  later 
than  had  been  formerly  directed, 
on  purpose  that  they  might  be  at 
Clermont  only  one  day  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  family: 
but  unfortunately  the  officer,  en-^ 
trusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
horses,  which  were  said  to  trans* 


port  M.  de  N— -^'s  canp  eqoK 
page,  neglected  to  give  msh  or*' 
ders  to  those  who  conducted  iheA 
to  Varennes,  and  of  coiine  they 
arrived  at  that  town  one  day  tooMir 
than  was  intended.  The  pndoDgip 
tion  of  theirstay  created  tboeeios- 
picions  which  anenrarda  prored  sfr 
fatal.  Those  honea  were  not  pla«' 
ced  where  it  had  been  agreed  npon 
they  should;  and  when  thoae  wb» 
were  charged  with  the  pladDg 
them  arriv^  at  Varennea»  the  M*^ 
picions  which  had  arisen  on  their 
account  had  excited  such  alermeot*< 
ation,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  have  attempted  any  ak 
teration. 

The  Report  of  M,  Bmidii.    * 

The  detachment  arrived  in  piea 
cise  time  at  the  place  of  their.  dMtN 
nation.  The  hussars  of  the  regk 
ment  of  Lausun  came  to  St.  Mene- 
hoult on  the  20th  of  June;  the  off- 
cer  quartered  them  at  the  inpi  boi 
he  neglected  to  give  the  usual,  hk 
formation  to  the  magistrates  of  Ae 
place  relative  to  their  roote  and 
quarters.  This  occasioned  a  gooir 
deal  of  surprise  and  speculation  in- 
the  town,  which  were  augoMntedi 
by  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of 
the  king's  regiment  of  dragoonl  iv 
the  morning  of  the  21  st.  The  imp' 
presston  which  the  condact  of  thOi 
officer  commanding  the  hussars  left-' 
on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitanCSi! 
made  them  watch  the  dragoomr 
with  jealous  eyes.  They  even  al^ 
tempted  to  take  their  arma  iroittt 
them.  -'4 

The  king  lefl  the  Thuillerimott 
the  20ih,  at  midnight.  Hie  cifw 
riage  broke  down  near  Chalcinift 
That  accident  detained  him  wvmsfc 
hours.  The  royal  famihr  wereai^^ 
pected  at  Somme? ille  subool  tfanil 
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ck  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21  st 

ough  M.  de  N and  M.  de 

lelas  had  calculated  that  they 
d  arrive  about  that  hour,  it 
certainly  their  duty  to  remain 
!  all  that  day  with  the  detach- 
of  hussars,  the  instructions 
lose  commanding  officers  bore, 
;he  convoy  they  were  to  escort 
i  pass  in  the  course  of  that 
nevertheless,  when  those  two 
emen  saw  no  appearance  of 
ourier,  or  of  the  arrival  of  the 
family,  they  left  Sommeville 
e  o'clock  in  the  evening,  car- 
the  whole  detachment  from 
mportant  post,  from  whence 
lireclions   to   all   the    others 
to  originate.   It  is  to  be  hoped 
those    two   officers  had  very 
y  reasons  for  conducting  them- 
t  in  this  manner,  which,  how- 
have  never  been  fully  made 
(1.      It  has   been   said,   that 
chiefly  determined  them  was 
n  marks  of  inquietude  and 
lotion  which  began  to  appear 
g  the  people  in  the  country, 
onsequences   of  which  they 
ht  might  prove  dangerous  to 
ing  and  royal  family. 

ssrs.  de  N and  Goguelas 

rew  the  troops  from  Somme-r 
it  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
leir  majesties  arrived  there  an 
after,  finding  neither  the 
;  they  expected,  nor  the  t^Vo 
\8  who  had  been  entrusted 
;heir  instructions,  who  were 
as  couriers,  and  to  give  or- 
Bignals,  and  directions  to  the 
I  distributed  at  the  different 
Their  majesties,  however, 
sded  without  any  retardment 
.  Menehoult,  while  the  ile- 
ent  which  bad  left  Sorome- 
3II  back  to  Varenoes.  By  a 
Y  that  seems  to  have  invari* 
:.  XXXUI. 


)  ably  aedompaoied  the  king,,  ifae 
commanding  officer  of  the  detach- 
ment,  not  choosing  to  return  to 
St.  Menehoult,. where  he  had  been 
.  ill-received  the  day  before,  instead. 
:  of  keeping  to  the  high  road,  by< 
which  means  he  would  have  joined 
.  the  royal  family,  struck  into  a  cross 
road,  where  he  lost  his  way,  as  also 
did  the  two  persons  entrusted  mih 
the  king^s  orders ;  so  that  none  of 
them   reached  Varennea  Until  aii 
hour  after  their  majesties  had  been 
arrested. 

The  royal  family  had  dom^  to 
St.  Mwoehoult  Without  any  prece^ 
ding  courier.    When  they  stopped 
to  change  horses  at  the  ^6st»house 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  de- 
tachment of  dragoons,  supposing' 
that  those  were  the  carriages  which  , 
it  was  his  duty  to  escort,  ordered  ^ 
the   soldiers   to.  mount,    that  lie 
might  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mis^ 
sion.    He  met  with  a  decided  op-, 
position .  from  the  inhabitants,  iind 
the    stables /were    occupied  and 
guarded  by  the  national  guards  of 
the  town.- 

The  King  not  seeing  those  be  ex* 
pected,  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
with  the  utmost  uneasiness,  and 
made  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  road.  He  was  recognised  by 
a  postillion,  who  immediately  ran 
and  informed  the  post-master.  The 
King's  journey  was  not,  however, 
stopped  ;  he  went  on  to  Clermont, 
while  the  post^roaster  of  St.  Mene- 
hoult dispatched  his  son  to  Va*' 
rennes,  to  give  notice  of  his  ma* 
jesty's  approach,  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  stop  him.  The 
King  changed  horses  aeain  at  Cler- 
mont, and  was  suffered  peaceably' 
to  take  the  road  to  Vareniies.  M. 
de  Oamas,  who  commanded  the 
royal  dragoons  and  thoie  of  inoii*>: 
N  sieur, 
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sieur,  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  every  momeDt,  according 
to  agreenient,    and  he  kept  his 
troops  in  readiness,   but  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  other  prepa- 
rations for  the  arrival  of  their  ma- 
jesties.     However,  on  being  in- 
tbrmed    that    two    carriages,     of 
which  they  gave  him  the  descrip- 
tion, had  changed  horses  at  the 
post-house,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
tlieir  being  those  of  the  king  and 
queen.     He  immediately  gave  or- 
ders  to   his  dragoons   to  mount. 
The  district   and  municipality  of 
the  place  were  alarmed,    and   he 
was  desired  to  give  an  account  of 
this  unexpected  order.    M.  de  Da- 
mas,  without  returning  an  answer, 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  ordering  his 
dragoons  to  follow  him:  but  they, 
yielding  to  the  threats  and  intrea- 
ties  of  the  national  guards,  basely 
deserted  their  commanding  officer. 
M.  de  Damas  pursued  alone  the 
road  to  Varennes,  and  arrived  a 
few  minutes  after  their  majesties. 

The  son  of  the  post-master  of  St. 
Menehoult  got  the  start  of  the  King 
by  some  hours.  His  departure  from 
that  town  had  been  observed  by 
one  of  the  quarter-masters  of  the 
regiment  royal,  who  was  in  the  se- 
cret, and  who,  suspecting  the 
young  man's  intentions,  found 
means  to  escape  the  watchful  ob- 
servations of  the  populace,  and  of 
his  own  companions,  and  pursued 
the  fellow,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
fatal  design.  He  followed  him  for 
about  a  league :  but  being  afraid  to 
push  his  horse,  which  had  a  great 
way  to  go,  he  did  not  overtake 
him ;  and  the  fdlow  perceiving 
himself  pursued,  suddenly  quitted 
the  high  road,  escaped  into  the 
woods,  and  through  unbeaten 
tracts,  known  to  himself,  proceed- 


ed to  Varennet*  He  arrifed  be- 
twixt ten  and  eleven  o'dodtait 
night,  and  with  aa  little  mim.  tt 
possible  he  awaked  everj  pcraod 
he  thought  necessary  for  hii  projeot^ 
and  barricaded  with  carta  and  wM> 
gons  the  bridge  of  Vurennea,  vim 
separated  the  vUle  &iirf#  from  the 
vilie  baste. 

In  the  midst  of  these  prepara- 
tions their  majeatiea  arrived  attlii- 
ville  hauie  and  stopped  at  the  first 
house,  in  hopes  of  fimUng  tndk 
horses  ready  for  theoi :  bat  la  tUi 
they  were  disappointed ;  theherael 
intended   for  them  were  atiR'al^ 
an  inn  on  the  opposite  aide  of  thi' 
bridge.    M.  de  Bouille  bad  aeai' 
his  youngest  son  and  M.  de  Baige*' 
court  to  Varennes  on  the  morang 
of  the  21st,  with  orders  to  naha 
the  necessary  preparations  feriha 
king's  arrival.    They  bad  notaafi 
ficient   confidence   in  the  oflksr 
who  commanded  the  detachinaat 
at  Varennes  to  trust  bioi  wickdM' 
secret,  but  they  deaited  hiai  Is^ 
hold  his  troops  m  readineaa  ta«i- 
cort  a  convoy.   They  anxiooalj  es« 
pected  the  arrival  of  the  coin^nai* 
their  orders  were  to  make  no^vs* 
paration  till  he  came.     Bosidaii 
their  very  appearance  in  the  town 
had  created  suspicions,  andthelMr 
of  increasing  them  prevented  ttair 
removing  the  horses  from  the  eili 
basse  to  the  ville  hautt^  undl-ihsv 
should  receive  notice  (tf  the-kiBp 
arrival.  The  officer  who  comttaM- 
ed  the  detachment  at  Varennes  hai 
orders  to  escort  a  conTOj.  which 
was  of  so  much  importance^  that' 
in  case  he  perceived  any  disposiliBS 
in  the  people  to  obstruct  it*  hi 
to  order  his  troops  to  mounts* 
himself  master  of  all  the  pu    ^ 
and  enforce  the  advencemeotTe^ 
the  convoy.    But  as  none  ofjIliBiai 
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ires  were  ekecuted^  the  post* 
r  had  full  time  to  make  alt 
iminal  arrangements,  with- 
Dcountering  the  least  obsta* 

eir  majesties  were  very  unea^ 
dng  informed,  on  their  arri- 
hat  there  were  no  horses  in 
less  and  saw  no  appearance 
troops  they  expected  for  their 
:tion«  To  add  to  their  yex<i< 
their  postillions  threatened 
ve  them.  The  queen  alight- 
id  called  at  several  houses  to  ' 

I  Information  respecting  the 
3.  Nobody  knew  hen  She 
d  for  some  time  in  the  ville 
with  the  king,  in  expectation 
some  person  would  appear 
rould  give  them  the  informa^ 
they  stood  so  much  in  need 
jt  all  in  vain.  They  were  . 
id  to  return  to  their  carriage 
ut  the  expected  satisfaction ; 

II  they  could  do  was  to  intreat ' 
^stillions  to  proceed  with  the 
horses.  As  they  passed  under 
'ch-way  near  the  bridge,  a 
of  ruffians,  who  lay  in  wait, 
ed  the  carriages,  seized  upon 
Ing,  and  forced  him  and  his 

r  t6  alight,  and  they  were  con- 
d  prisoners  to  the  house  of  the 
reur  de  la  commune.  The  king 
itulated  against  this  violence 
equal  firmness  and  dignity, 
>  no  purpose.  In  a  moment 
treets  were  barricaded,  the 
s  of  the  hussars  surrounded, 
Eitional  guards  drawn  up  un- 
rms,  and  the  tocsin  sounded 
rm  the  country.  The  young 
mille  and  M.  Kaigecourt,  on 
ig  the  tumult,  hastened  to- 
(  the  hotel  of  the  command- 
!>ut  found  the  streets  barrica^ 
They  had  time  only  to  mount 
rseback,  to  push  through  the 


amned  crowds  that  opposed  tbeol^ 
and  te  go  with  all  possible  exp^U 
tioh  to  ioform  general  de  Boufllcf- 
of  what  had  happened* 

In  less'  than  an  hour  afto  the 
king  was  stopped,  Messrs.de  i^--~«« 
and  d^  Goguelas  arrived  at  YflH 
rennes  with  the  detachment  from 
Pontsomroeville.  At  the  gates  of 
the  town  they  found  some  piecfee 
of  cannon  and  a  partir>of  tbelbft^ 
tional  guards,  who  at  nrst  disputed 
their  entrance^  They  detlted  tor 
be'timdi9  known  to.the  sixtv  hossars 
in  the  town,  who  beloneed  to  thm 
regiment.  M.  Rpdwell,  who  com*, 
lAaoded  those  hussars,  came  to 
meet  them  alone.  M«  Boudet,  the 
comiEianding  officer  of  the  detacti* 
ment  from  Pontsommeville,  iiW 
formed  hfm  that  thd  company 
which  Htd  been  stopped  was  ac- 
tually the  kmg  and  the  royal  family, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  every  ne^ 
cessary  measure  for  the  defence  and 
surety  of  their  majesties:  but  Rod- 
well,  in  place  of  obeyine  bis  coro« 
mandiug  officer,  immediately  left 
Varennes,  on  pretencethat  he  must 
go  and  inform  M.  de  Bouille  of 
what  had  happened;  and  he.  left 
the  command  of  this  important 
post  to  one  of  the  iquarter-ndaSters, 
who  was  extremely  ill-affected  to 
the  king,  as  appeal^ed  by  his  keept^. 
ing  the  nussars  in  total  ina6tion.  • 

The  detachment  of  Ponts'oihkBie- 
ville  being  the  only  troops  ^ell 
disposed  to  the  ktos  in  thtt  towo, 
reached  the  boiise  mere  tto  royat, 
family  were  detainedy  whidi*mf 
found  surrounded  by  a  numbcif  oT* 
nationat  guards,  M:  de  Goguela% 
insttai,  of' attempt  to  .dimfrBa 
them  by  any  orderi'to  tfiea«t|ch^ 
ment,  addressed  trimself  tb=  Ibt 
procureur  de  la  camnumet  who '  atilb 
afiected  not  to  know  who  the  peo^ 

N  2  pte 
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pie  he  detained  were,  desiring  to 
be  introduced  to  them.  He  was 
introduced  accordingly,  and  on  his 
return  assured  the  people  that  it 
was  unquestionably  tlie  royal  fa- 
mily. This  information  rendered 
the  muhitude  more  obstinate  for 
detaining  the  royal  family. 

M.  de  Goguelas,  wishing  to  as- 
certain whether  the  minds  of  the 
troops  had  not  been  corrupted  by 
the  town's  people,  during  his  al>- 
sence,  ordered  them  to  prepare 
their  arms*,  and  then  very  incon- 
siderately asked  whether  they  were 
for  the  king  or  the  nation.  They 
apsivered,  "  P'ive  la  nation  /  Nous 
tenons  el  tiendrorts  toujour  spourelle*' 
.This  answer,  which  the  surround- 
ing crowd  had  inspired  them  with, 
plainly  shewed  no  assistance  could 
be  expected  for  his  majesty  in  this 
seditious  town.  M.  de  Goguelas, 
therefore,  seeming  to  adopt  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  resolved  qui- 
etly to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  suffi- 
cient force,  to  assist  him  in  deliver- 
ing their  majesties. 

While  these  events  were  passing 
at  Varennes,  M.  de  Bouille  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  receiving  no  in- 
telligence. He  had  passed  the 
night  on  horseback  betwixt  Dun 
and  Stenai.     At  last  he  rode  to  the 


commanding  ofBoer  had  reorifed 
orders  the  preceding  eyenbg-t0 
hold  himself  in  reaiunett  br  daj^ 
break,  and  although  it  was'knowD 
in  the  regiment  that  the  king  was 
to  pass  during  the  night.  M.de 
Bouille  sent,  at  the  same  timne,  to 
Montmidi,  an  order  to  M<  dt 
Klinglin,  marechal decamp^  to  send' 
one  of  the  battalions  of  Naanii  to* 
wards  Dun,  and  to  expedite  orilen 
to  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Castellair 
then  on  its  march  to  Montmidi,  to  • 
detach  one  of  its  battalions  to  Ste^ 

t 

nai,  and  there  to  attend  his  further 
orders.     M.  de  Bouille  also,,  sent 
orders  to  the  detachments  of  Mome 
and  Dun  to  march -with,  all  dili»' 
gence  to  Varennes,  giving  them;t» 
know  that  he  would  soon  folkrir- 
with  the  regiment  Royal  AlleoMiid; 
and  enjoining  them,  .iinmediat)d^ 
upon  their  arrival,  to  use  eveij 
means  in  their  power  for  the:dd>r' 
ve ranee  of  the  royal  family; 

M.  de  Bouille  waited  till  the  rfr** 
giment  of  Royal  Allemaod  viere 
quite  ready,  and  then  put  himself  a^ 
its  head;  after.which,  that  heiipight 
assure  himself  of  its  dispositidos^ 
he  read  the  king's  orders,  informed 
the  men  of  the  occasion  of.tUt 
march,  and  distributed  ■  mope}^- 
amongst  them.     He. found  Usem 


highway  which  leads  to  Montmidi,'    extremely  well  disposed,  and  tbay 


that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  give 
assistance,  ii'  necessary.  He  was 
at  the  gates  of  Stenai  about  four 
in  the  morning,  when  M.  de  Raige- 
court,  the  chevalier  de  Bouille,  and 
M.  de  Rod  well  brought  him  the 
unwelcome  news  of  the  king\be- 
ing  stopped.  That  instant,  orders 
were  given  for  the  regiment  Royal 
Allemand  to  mount,  but  the  horses 
were  not  saddled,  'although  their 


followed    him    with    an  .i|lacijtV. 
which   promised  success  :.  b^lb  it- 
was  five  o'clock   in   the  morning: - 
when  they  set  out.  .  .       t:. 

.  •  .t 
Extract  of  M.  de  Lon^i  rqtOfU  ,. 


M.  de  Long,  who  commandidt  , 
at  this  time,  the  detachm^hl'.pl- 
Dun,  occupied,  with  his  hus4af%- 

•  Mettre  haut  let  armes^ 


f  I 
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le  street!  and  avenaes  of  that 
.  On  being  informed,  by  M. 
iirell,  of  the  distressing  situa- 
Df  the  royal  family,  he  march- 

0  Varennes  with  his  troops, 
)ut  waiting  the  general's  or- 

leaving  twenty-four  men  and 
Rcer  at  Dun,  in  order  to  se- 

a  free  passage  through  that 
•  He  was  only  an  hour  anda 
in  going  five  leagues  betwixt 

and  Varennes.  Ho  arrived 
e  this  last  town  at  five  o'clock 
s  morning.     His  project  had 

to  begin  the  attack  immedi- 
,  and   to    make  his   way  by 

to  the  king;  but  when  he 
led  the  town,  he  perceived  the 
cades,  which  forced  him  to 
incc  his  plan.  The  advanced 
of  the  national  guard  required 
'.  de  Long  to  attend  them  to 
lunicipality,  and  explain  the 
es  of  his  journey  to  Varennes. 

he  positively  refused,  and 
nded  entrance  with  his  de- 
lent,  in   order  to    join   that 

1  was  in  the  town.  They  an- 
id,  that  his  demand  was  con- 
to  the  king's  orders.     M.  de 

being  assured,  by  this  an- 
that  the  king  was  at  Varen* 
equcstod  permission  to  pay 
ispects  to  his  majesty.  This 
greed  to  by  M.  Seignemont, 
lander  of  the  national  guards, 
;hevalicr  de  St.  Lewis,  who 
iscd  him  protection,  and  gave 
ord  of  honour  that  he  should 
lowed  to  speak  to  the  king 
ut  any  witness.  For  the 
jr  surety  that  this  promise 
I  be  adhered  to,  M.  cle  Long 
ed  that  an  hostage  should  be 
(red  to  his  hussars.  This  was 
His  scheme  was  to  inform 
ing  of  the  succours  that  were 
id  and  expected,  and  to  ob- 


lerve  whether  it  Would  b6  pMsibh 
to  force  the  barricades  sword  in 
hand.     He  found  them  so  strong, 

f>articu1arly  on  the  bridge,  thaf  ha 
lad  no  hopes  of  succeeding,  •  un* 
less  he  was  joined  by, the*huMHU^ 
under  the  command  of  M.  Boudtitt 
Having  arrived- at  the  houlM  ifi 
which  the  royal  family  were  con- 
fined, he  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  , 
thirty  hussars  before  if,  commanded 
by  one  of  the  national  ^guardv; 
and  this  certitude  of  their  de- 
fection deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  his  detachment's  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  town.  After  waiting' 
half  an  hour,  he  was  introduce 
to  the  king.  Seignemont,  cort« 
trary  to  the  word  he  had  pledged, 
entered  with  him.  When  M.  de 
Long  reproached  him  in  the  "pre- 
sence of  his  majesty,  his  only  apo« 
logy  was,  that  the  citizens  would 
not  allow  that  he  should  have  any 
private  conference  with  the  king; 
yet  he  afterwards  nermitted  M>  de 
Long  to  talk  a  little,  iinj  the  corner 
of  the  room,  with  his  majesty,  who 
was  then  informed  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, and  of  the  insurp^ountable 
obstacles  which  the  barrfcades, 
and  the  defection  of  some  of  the 
troops,  formed  to  the  zeal  of  M. 
de  Long.  Ho  was  informed,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  march  o^ 
M.  de  Bouille,'  at  the  head  of  the 
reciment  of  Royal  Allemand. 

The  king  seemed  in  such  a  state 
of  confusion,  that  M.  de  Long  re- 
peated ^this  information  three  times, 
from  an  applrehensioh  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  not  heard  what  he  hitd 
said;  at  last  be  begged  to  have 
his  majesty^i  orders  for  M.  de 
Bouille. 

'You  may  acquaint  him,'  said 
the  king,  *  that  1  am  a  prisoner ; 
that  I  doubt  much  whether  be  can 

do 
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do  toy  thing  for  me,  but  that  I 
desire  he  may  do  what  he  can/ 

M.  de  Long  spoke  aUo  to  the 
queen :  but  as  the  stood  Tery  near 
to  the  commander  of  the  national 
guards,  he  gave  her  the  same  in- 
formation in  German,  that  he  had 
given  to  the  king.  That  unhappy 
princess  complained  bitterly  of  her 
periecutors,  and  particularly  that 
they  would  not  permit  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  Verdun,  where  she  and  the 
children  could  more  commodiously 
repose  themselves. 

The  king  desiring  M.  de  Long 
not  to  prolong  the  conversation  in 
German,  to  prevent  suspicions,  he 
took  leave  of  their  majesties,  ask- 
ing their  orders  aloud.  The  king 
replied, 

'  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  have  no 
orders  to  give.' 

M.  de  Long  having  arrived  at 
his  detachment,  sent  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  with  an  order  to 
M.  de  Boudet  to  attack  those  who 
confined  the  royal  family,  while 
he  should  force  the  barricades,  and 
advance  with  his  troops  to  their 
assistance.  After  a  considerable 
interval,  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer returned,  without  having 
been  able  to  speak  to  M.  de  Bou- 
det, who,  with  bis  detachment,  was 
blocked  up  in  the  convent  and 
garden  of  the  Cordeliers. 

In  these  circumstances,  M.  de 
Long  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Eojal  Allemand :  but  he 
soon  understood  that  the  royal  fa- 
mily, having  been  obliged  to  go 
into  their  carriages,  wepe  on  the 
road  to  Paris»  guarded  by  an  armed 
multitude.  He  was  joine(^  by  the 
chevalier  de  R ,  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  cross  the  river,  in  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  escort 
and  delivering  the  king.    They  ac- 


tually passed  the  firat 
found  the  second  too  deep;  ud 
seeing  no  poadnlity  of  aocftOMiijg 
the  royal  family,  they  detcnnin^ 
to  join  M.  de  Booille,  widdk  Atgf 
did,  about  nine  o'dock  m  ihe 
morning,  near  Yafenaco.  Gm^ 
shocked  at  the  infonnatioiB  thj 
brought,  he  waa  atiQ  inrlined  lo 
continue  his  march,  and  nHdva 
last  attempt,  but  no  pcraon  amsog 
the  troops  knew  of  anj  ford  bj 
which  they  could  pass  the  mcr 
which  separated  them  from  the 
king.  The  horses  were  neariy  cz« 
hausted  with  the  long  mardi  thef 
had  already  made,  Stenai  bca^ 
more  than  five  leagnea  from  Yi^ 
rennes;  besides,  the  king  haiim 
set  out  about  an  hoor  and  a  hin 
before,  all  pursuit  aeemcd  nielew. 
There  was  therefore  an  ■hwlahi 
impossibility  of  deliyering  the  rapl 
family;  and  M.  de  BoniDcb omr- 
whelmed  with  grief,  mardiedliuk 
with  his  troops  to  StenaL 

Besides  the  nhnvr  itif rmcwt,  M 
de  Bouille  drew  up  a  pa'lfimV 
account,  explanatory  of  too  fiihue 
of  this  plan,  for  protecting  the 
royal  family  in  their  joamey  froai 
Paris  to  Montmidi,  ror  the  uGk^ 
mation  of  their  majestiea. 


Note  from  the  King  to  ike  Jfotjme/ 
Assetmblyy  July  9, 

Gentlemen, 
I  AM  informed  that  aeveral  o^ 
ficers,  gone  into  foreign  conntiici, 
have,  by  circular  letters,  invited 
the  soldiers  of  the  regimenti  to 
which  they  belonged  to  qnit  the 
kingdom  to  join  them ;  and  tiNl 
as  an  inducement,  they  promiie  to 
advance  them,  by  Yirtue  of  fidl 
powers,  directly  or  indiicctlyi 
flowing  from  me.  1  tbinJt  itiay 
duty  to  give  a  formal  contradiction 

to 
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to  tliese  assertions,  and  to  repeat 
my  former  declaration,  that  in 
leaving  Paris,  I  had  no  intention 
but  to  go  to  Montmidit  and  there 
to  make  to  the  National  Assembly 
such  representations  as  I  thought 
necessary,  on  the  difficulties  ex- 

{>erienced  in  the  execution  of  the 
aws,  and  of  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  I  cleclare  positively, 
that  all  persons  who  say  that  they 
have  received  such  powers  from 
me,  are  guilty  of  a  most  culpable 
imposition. 

(Signed)  Louis. 


Letter  Jrom  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
D*Artois  totheKing  their  Brother* 

^The  follomng  Letter  'was  circu* 
latea  in  Paris ^  and  lue  believe 
through  all  France,  Qf  its  au* 
thcnticity  and  importance  every 
reader  m  ust  judge  Jot  h  imself.  It 
may  not  be  tmproperf  however,  to 
observCf  that  U  is  generally  sup'^ 
posed  to  be  the  composition  qfthe 
celebrated  M,  de  Calonne,^ 

Sire,  our  Brother  and  Lord, 

WHEN  the  Assembly,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  you,  and 
which  has  used  it  only  for  the  de- 
atruction  of  your  power,  believes 
itself  to  be  upon  the  point  of  con- 
summating its  guilt^  enterprize; 
when,  to  the  indignity  of  holding 
you  a  captive  in  the  centre  of  your 
capita],  they  add  the  per6dy  of  wish- 
ing you  to  degrade  your  throne 
by  yoQr  own  hand;  when  th^ 
even  dare  to  present  to  you  the 
option  of  subscribing  the  decrees 
which  are  to  occasion  the  unhappi* 
ness  of  your  people,  or  of  ceasing 
to  be  king ;  we  hasten  to  inform 
your  majesty,  that  the  powers 
whose  assistance  we  bave  claimed 


im 


for  JOU9  aredetmiibti Mteinplojr 
their  forces,  and  that  tbii  empecoir 
and. the  king  of  ^Prosssa  banr«  just 
contracted  a  mutual  eogagemeiit 
to  do  so.  The  sage  Leopold,  ia»- 
mediately  after  having  confirmed 
the  tranquillity  of  hia  own  states, 
and  restored  that.of  Europe,  signed  - 
this  engagement  at  Poelnitz  on  the 
,^th  of  last  month,  conjointly  with 
the  worthy  successor  of  the  Great  , 
Frederick.  They  have  given  the 
original  into  our  hands,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  it  to  yon, 
we  cause  it  to  be  prmted  at  the 
end  of  this  letter,  publication  be- 
ing at  present  the  only  means  of 
conmunicatton  of  wliioh  your  cruel 
oppresaorf  have  not  been  able  to 
deprive  us.        •  ' 

The  other  courts  hare  the  same 
dispositions  with  those  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  The  princes  and  states 
of  the  empire  have  already  pro- 
tested,  in  authentio  acts,  if^ainst. 
the  injuries  done  to  their  rights, 
which  they  have*  resolved  to  sup- 
port with  vigour.  You  cannot 
doubt,  sire,  the  lively  interest 
which  the  Bourbon  kings  take  in 
your  situation.  Their  Catholic 
and  Sicilian  majesties  have  given 
unequivocal  testimonies  of  it.  The 
generous  sentiments  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  our  father-in-law,  can- 
not be  uncertain.  You  may  rely 
also  upon  those  of  the  Swiss,  the 
good  and  ancient  friends  of  France.  / 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  nor^h,  a 
magnanimous  king  is  ready  to  coii-  - 
tribute  to  the  re-establubHum(  of 
your  authority ;  and  the  immortal 
•Catherine,  to  whom  ^lory  of  110 
sort  is  a,  stranger,  will  not  mias 
-  that  of  defending  the  cause  of  idl 
aovereigns. 

It  is  not  to  be  foared  thai  the  . 
British  nafioa,  too  gencreua  to  op- 
pose 
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pose  that  which  is  just,  and  too  en- 
fightened  not  to  desire  that  which 
interests  its  own  tranquillity,  will 
be  inimical  to  the  views  of  this 
noble  and  irresistible  confedera- 
tion. 

Thus,  in  your  misfortunes,  sire, 
you  have  the  consolation  to  see  fill 
the  powers  conspire  to  end  them, 
and  your  firmness  in  the  present 
critical  moment  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  all  Europe. 

Those  who  know  that  they  can 
onlyshakeyour  resolution  by  touch- 
ing your  sensibility,  will,  no  doubt, 
represent  the  aid  of  foreign  powers 
as  destructive  to  your  subjects ; 
that  which  is  only  meant  in  an 
•  auxiliary  view,  they  will  invest 
with  purposes  of  hostility,  and  de- 
scribe your  kingdom  to  you  as 
overflowed  with  blood,  distracted 
in  all  quarters,  and  menaced  with 
dismemberment.  It  is  thus  that, 
after  having  always  employed  the 
most  false  alarms  to  cause  real 
evils,  they  will  use  the  same  means 
to  perpetuate  them.  It  is  thus 
that  they  hope  to  continue  the 
wounds  of  their  odious  tyranny,  by 
making  it  be  believed,  that  wliat* 
ever  opposes  it  would  lead  to  a 
harder  state  of  slavery. 

But,  sire,  the  intentions  of  the 
powers  who  will  give  you  their  as- 
sistance are  as  direct  and  as  pure 
as  the  zeal  which  has  induced  us 
to  solicit  it ;  they  have  nothing 
dreadful  either  for  the  state  or  for 
your  people.  It  is  not  to  attack 
them,  it  is  to  render  them  the  most 
signal  of  all  services,  that  they 
would  snatch  them  from  the  des- 
potism of  demagogues  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  anarchy.  You  are  wil- 
ling to  confirm  more  than  ever  the 
liberty  of  your  subjects,  when  the 
seditious  have  seized  upon  your*s : 


what  we  may  do  Co* restore  ft  tt 
yoU|  with  the  measure  of  antho*- 
rity  which  lawfully  belongs  to  JOU9 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  oppres* 
sive  wish.  On  the  contrftry,  to 
repress  licentiousness  is  to  rerenn 
liberty ;  to  re-establish  the  pubuc 
force,  without  which  no  nation  csa 
be  free,  is  to  free  the  nation.  • 

These  principlesi  sire,  are  your^t: 
the  same  spirit  of  moderation  and 
benevolence  which  characterises 
your  actions  will  be  always -the 
rule  of  our  conduct;  it  is  tne  soul 
of  all  our  measures  at  foreign 
courts ;  and  as  the  depositaries  of 
those  positive  testimonies  ~oF  yiews 
equally  generous  and  equit^UerV^ 
can  guaranty,  that  they  faiaTe  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  patting 
you  in  possession  of  the  goveriK 
ment  of  your  states,  that  year 
people  may  enjoy  in  peace  the 
blessings  which  you  have  destined 
them. 

If  rebels  oppose  to  this'dcairfra 
conceited  and  blind  reustaricei 
which  may  force  foreign  armies  to 
enter  your  kingdom,  they  dniy  will 
have  brought  them  there ;  to*  them 
alone  let  the  guilty  blood' be-loi- 
puted,  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  shed;  the  war  wili^  be.  their 
work :  the  end  of  the  confederated 
powers  is  only  to  support  the  sound 
part  of  the  nation  against  the  deli- 
rious, and  to  extinguish  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  kingdom  that  Yolcano 
of  fanaticism,  the  propagated  erap» 
tions  of  which  menace  all  em- 
pires. /    '  •     "* 

-Besides,  sire,  there  is  no>reaion 
to  believe  that  the  French,  what- 
ever pains'  may  be  taken  to  inflame 
their  natural  braver^r,  by  exalting 
and  electrifying  their-  heads  wita 
notions  of  patriotism  and.libertji 
will  long  sacrifice  their  :  repdsSi 
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tlieir  effects^ '  ancF  their  blood,  to 
support  the  extravagant  innovation 
which  has   only  made  them  un- 
happy.    Intoxication    has   but    a 
time ;   the  fiucceas  of  a  crime  has 
its  bounds,  and  men  are  soon  weary 
of  excess,  when  they  are  themselves 
the  victims  of  it.     Presently  they 
will    enquire,     Why   they  should 
fight  ?    and  they  will  find,  that  it 
is  to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  fac- 
tious' troop  whom    they  despise* 
against  a  king   who  has    always 
ishewn  himself  just  and  humane: 
Why  they  should  be  ruined  ?    and 
they  will  find,  that  it  is  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  those  who  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
state,  making  the  most  detestable 
use  of  them,  and  being  charged  to 
'restore  the   public  finances,   have 
precipitated  them   into'  the   most 
dreadful  abyss :    Why  they  should 
violate  the  most  sacred  duties?  and 
they  will  perceive,   that  it  is  to 
become   poorer,    more   wretched, 
more   harassed,   more  taxed  than 
they  have  ever  been  :    Why  they 
should   overturn   the   ancient  go- 
vernment? and  they  will  perceive, 
that  it  is  in  the  vain  hope  of  intro- 
ducing a  system,  which,  if  it  was 
practicable,  would  be  a  thousand 
times  more  pregnant  with  abuse, 
but  of  which  the  execution  is  ab- 
solutely   impossible:     Why    they 
should  persecute  the  ministers  of 
God  ?  and  they  will  perceive,  that 
it  is  to  favour  the  designs  of  a  proud 
sect,  which  has  resolved  to  destroy 
all  religion,  and  consequently  to 
give  a  loose  to  all  crimes^. 

Even  already  all  these  truths 
are  become  perceptible;  already 
the  veil  of  imposture  is  torn  in  all 
parts,  and  the  murmurs  against  an 
assembly  which  has  usurped  all 
powers,  and  abolished  all  rights^ 


are  heard  from  one  extremity  of 
the  Icingdora  to  t\Ve  other. 
'  Judjee  hot)  aire,  of  the  disposi- 
tion or  the  greater  nuitber  by  th^ 
movements  of  the  turbulent;' judge 
not  of  the  public  sentiment  from 
the  inaction  of  its  fidelity  and  its 
apparent  indifference,   when  you 
were  stopped  at  Varennes,  and  a 
troap  of  satellites  reconducted  yoti 
to  Paris.   Surprise  froze  all  minds, 
and  produced  a  deadly  silence,— 
What  they  conceal  from  you,  what 
sufficiently   denotes    the    change, . 
which  is  daily  increasing,  of  the 
public  opinion,  are  the  marks  of 
discontent  which  appear  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  which  wait  only  for 
support  to  break  out  moreclearlv ; 
it  is  the  demand  which  many  de- 
partments have  made,  that  ihe  As- 
sembly should  give  an  account  of 
the  enormous  sums  wasted  during 
their  administration :   it  is  the  tei^- 
ror  which  the  chiefs  discover,  and 
their*  reiterated  attenapts^  to  enter 
into  an  accommodation';   it  is  the 
distress  of  conimerce,  and  the  re- 
cent explosion  of  despair  in  our 
'  colonies ;  the  absolute  penury  of 
specie ;    the  refusal  of  the  taxable 
to  pay  taxes  ^   the  expectation  of 
an  approachinff  bankruptcy ;  the 
defection  of  the  troops,  who,  the 
•victfms  of  all  torts  of  iseductions, 
begin  to  resent  them  ;  and  the  in- 
creasing progress  of  emigration- 
It    is   impossible  to  misinterpret 
such  signals;  and  their  notoriety 
is  so^great,  that  the  audadi^  efven 
'  of  the  seducers  of  the  pefople  cah- 
not  contestaheir  truth,      '   • 

Give  no 'Credit,  sire^  to  the  ez- 
'  agpgerations  of  danger  by  which 
theyendeavour  toalartai  you.  They 
know  that,  regarding  but  little  the 
danc(ert  which  threaten  only  your 
own  person,  you  are  treAibimdy 

auva 
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alive  to  those  that  might  full  on 
your  people,  or  strike  the  objects 
dear  to  your  heart :  for  these  ob- 
jects it  is  that  they  have  the  bar- 
barity to  keep  you  constantly  in 
fear,  while  they  have  the  effrontery 
to  boast  of  vour  liberty.  But  they 
have  abused  this  artifice  too  long, 
and  the  momeot  is  now  come  for 
turning  against  the  factious  spirits 
who  insult  you,  the  weapon  of 
terror,  which  has  hitherto  consti- 
tuted all  their  force. 

Great  crimes  are  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended when  no  interest  can 
be  promoted  by  committing  them ; 
and  when,  if  committed,  there  is 
no  means  of  avoiding  a  terrible 
punishment.  All  Pans  knows,  all 
jParis  ought  to  know,  that  if  a  fa- 
natical or  suborned  wickedness 
should  dare  to  attempt  your  life, 
or  that  of  the  queen,  powerful  ar- 
mies, chasing  before  them  a  militia 
feeble  from  want  of  discipline,  and 
discouraged  by  remorse,  would 
instantly  fall  on  the  impious  city, 
which  had  drawn  down  on  itself 
:the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  universe.  None 
.of  the  guilty  could  then  escape  from 
the  most  rigorous  punishments— 
None  of  them  will  expose  them- 
vselves  to  such  punishments. 

But  if  the  blindest  fury  should 
arm  a  parricidal  hand,  you  would 
see,  sire,  be  assured  of  it,  millions 
of  faithful  citizens  throw  themselves 
round  the  royal  family,  cover  yoa, 
if  necessary,  with  their  bodies*  and 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to 
preserve  yours.  Ah  J  why  will  you 
hesitate  to  confide  in  the  affection 
of  a  people  whose  happiness  you 
have  not  ceased  for  a  moment  to 
desire  ? 

Frenchmen  easily  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  misled ;  but  with  equal 


facility  the^  return  to  the  path  of 
duty.  Their  manners  are  natntaUy 
too  gentle  for  their  actions:  lobe 
lon|p  ferocious ;  and  their  Iwp  fv 
their  king  is  too  deeply  rootri  it 
their  hearts  for  a  fatal  SUosiini  to 
eradicate  it  entirely. 

Who  can  be  more  ppwerfiiUy  in- 
duced than  we  to  entertain  alanai 
for  the  situation  of  a  brother,  ten- 
derly beloved  ?  but  by  the  acconnti 
even  of  vour  most  daring  oppressoii, 
the  refusal  of  the  Constitutiooal 
.  Resumption!  which  we  understand 
to  have  been  presented  to  you  by 
the  Assemblyon  the  3d  of  thu  month, 
will  not  expose  you  to  the  danger 
of  being  deprived  of  the  royniiy. 

But  of  this  there  is  no  danger. 
Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  you 
cease  to  be  king  in  the  eyes  oftlie 
factious,  when  you  will  be  so  more 
solidly  and  more  gloriously  than 
ever  m  the  eyes  of  all  Europe^  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  yaur  faithfuls^)- 
jects  ?  Of  what  conseqi^enoe  is  it, 
that  by  a  foolish  enterpriaellieyjirc- 
sume  to  declare  you  dfeprivedof  the 
throne  of  your  ancastors,  whilst 
the  combined  forcesofaJI  the  powers 
are  prepared  to  support  yoa  on  it, 
and  punish  those  evil  usurpers  who 
have  sullied  its  lustre  ?      , 

The    danger  would    hie   nrndi 
greater,  if,  in  apptering  to  conasat 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  monambj,. 
you   should    appear    to  diodaish 
your  personal  right  to  the  assibt* 
ance  of  all  monarchs^  and'if  yoa 
seemed  to  withdraw  yoursdf  mm' 
the  cause  of  sovereigns,  by  oonse- 
crating  a  doctrine  whidi  they<ire 
obliged  to  proscribe.    The  danger 
would  augment  in  propcHrtioK  <as 
you  should  show  want  of  carf 
dence  in  the  means  of  .protactiag 
you ;  it  would  augment  in  prapar- 
tion  as  the  impression,  jafjuwtflft* 
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gust  character,  which  makes  guilt 
shudder  at  the  feet  of  royal  majesty 
when  worthily  supported,  would 
lose  its  force ;  it  would  augment, 
as  the  appearance  of  abandoning 
the  interests  of  religion  might  ex« 
cite  the  most  dreadful  ferment. — 
In  fine,  it  would  augment,  if  con- 
tenting yourself  with  the  empty 
title  of  a  king  without  power,  you 
should  appear  in  the  opinion  of  the 
universe  to  abdicate  the  crown,  the 
preservation  of  which  every  one 
knows  is  indispensably  connected 
with  those  unalienable  rights  which 
are  essentially  inherent  in  it. 

The  most  sacred  of  duties,  sire, 
as  well  as  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ment, induce  us  to  lay  before  your 
eyes  all  ihe  dangerous  consequences 
of  the  smallest  appearance  of  weak- 
ness, at  the  same  time  that  we  pre- 
sent that  mass  of  overbearing 
force,  which  ought  to  be  the  safe- 
guard of  your  firmness. 

We  ought  still  to  announce  to 
you,  and  we  even  swear  at  your 
feet,  that  if  motives  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  perceive,  but 
which  can  originate  only  from  the 
excess  of  that  violence  and  con<- 
straint  which  is  only  more  cruel  by 
being  disguised,  should  compel  your 
hand  to  subscribe  an  acceptance 
which  your  heart  rejects,  which 
your  own  interest  and  that  of  your 
people  condemn,  and  which  your 
duty  asking  expressly  prohibits; 
we  will  protest  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  and  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  against  this  illusive 
act,  and  all  that  may  follow  from 
it ;  we  will  show  that  it  is  null  of 
itself,  null  by  defect  of  liberty, 
null  from  the  radical  vice  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  usurping  as- 
sembly, which,  not  being  an  as- 
sembly of  the  stateS'genera),  is  no- 


thing. We  are  supported  by  the 
rights  of  the  whole '  nation  in  re- 
jecting decrees  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  their  wishes,  expressed  by 
the  unanimous  tenor  of  instructions 
to  their  representatives ;  and  we 
disavow,  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
those  treacherous  mandatories, 
who,  in  violating  their -orders,  and 
departing  from  the  mission  entrust- 
ed to  them,  have  ceased  to  be  its 
representatives.  We  will  main- 
tam  what  is  evident,  that 'having 
acted  contrary  to  their  titlcr  they 
have  acted  without  power,  and 
what  they  could  not  legally  do 
cannot  be  validly  accepted. 

Our  protest,  signed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  us  by  ail  the  princes  of 
your  blood  who  are  connected  with 
us,  should  be  common  to  all  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  whose  eventual 
claims  to  the  throne  impose  on 
them  the  duty  of  defending  the 
august  deposit.  We  will  protest 
for  you,  sire,  in  protesting  for  your 
people,  for  religion,  for  the.  funda- 
mental maxims  of  monarchy,  and 
for  all  the  orders  of  the  state. 

We  will  protest  for  you,  and  in 
your  name,  against  what  can  only 
bear  its  false  impressioUv  Your 
voice  being  stifled  by  oppression, 
we  shall  be  its  necessary  organs, 
and  we  express  your  real  senti- 
ments, as  they  exist  in  the  oath  of 
your  accession  to  the  throne,  as 
they  have  appeared  in  the  actions 
of  your  whole  life,  as.  they  have 
been  displayed  in  the  declaration 
which  you  made  at  the  first  mo- 
ment that  you  believed  yourself 
free.  You  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  have  any  other,  and  your  will 
exists  only  in  those,  or  where  it 
breathes  nreely. 

We  will  pro;test  for  your  people, 
who  in  their  delirium  cannot  per^ 
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ceiye  how  destructive  this  phantom 
of  a  nevr  constitution,  which  is 
made  to  dazzle  their  eyes,  and  be- 
fore which  they  are  vainly  made  to 
swear,  must  be  unto  them.  When 
these  people,  neither  knowing 
their  lawful  chief,  nor  their  dear- 
est interests,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misguided  to  their  destruction; 
when,  blinded  by  deceitful  pro- 
mises, they  see  not  those  who  ex- 
cite them  to  destroy  the  pledges  of 
their  own  security,  the  supporters 
of  their  repose,  the  principles  of 
their  subsistence,  and  all  the  ties  of 
their  civil  association  ;  it  becomes 
necessary  to  claim  for  them  the  re- 
establishraent  of  all  these,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  save  them  from 
their  own  frenzy. 

We  will  protest  for  the  religion 
of  our  fathers,  which  is  attacked 
in  its  dogmas  and  worship  as  well 
as  its  ministers;  and  in  order  to 
supply  your  want  of  power  at  pre- 
sent to  discharge  in  your  own  per- 
son your  duties  as  eldest  son  of  the 
church,  we  will  assume  in  your 
name  the  defence  of  its  rights; 
we  will  oppose  those  invasions  of 
its  property  which  tend  to  degrade 
it ;  we  will  rise  with  indignation 
against  acts  which  menace  the 
kingdom  with  the  horrors  of 
schism;  and  we  loudly  profess  our 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical rules  admitted  in  the 
state,  whose  observance  you  have 
sworn  to  maintain. 

We  will  protest  for  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  monarchy, 
from  which  sire  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  depart;  which  the  na- 
tion itself  has  declared  inviolable ; 
and  which  would  be  totally  re- 
versed by  the  decrees  presented  to 
you  ;  especially  by  those  which,  in 
excluding  the  king  from  all  exer- 


cise of  the  legisIatlTe  power,  abo- 
lish royalty  itself;  by  those  wh^ch 
destroy  all  its  supports,  by  suppres- 
sing all  the  intermediate  ranks ;  by 
those  which,  in  levelling  all  states, 
annihilate  even  the  principle  of 
obedience ;  by  those  which  deprive 
monarchy  of  the  functions  most 
essential  to  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment, or  which  render  it  sm^ 
ordinate  on  those  which  remain; 
by  those,  in  fine,  which  have 
armed  the  people,  which  have  an- 
nulled the  public  force,  and  which|, 
in  confounding  all  powers,'  have 
introduced  into  France  popular  ty- 
ranny. ■     • 

We  will  protest  for  all  the  orders 
of  the  state,  because,  independently 
of  the  intolerable  and  impossible 
suppression  pronounced  against 
the  two  first  orders,  all  have  been 
injured,  harassed,  despoiled  ;  and 
we  have  all  at  once  to  reclaim  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  who  have  dfs- 
played  a  firm  and  generous  resist- 
ance only  to  the  interests  of  heaviept 
and  the  functions  of  the  holy  mi- 
nistry ;  the  rights  of  the  nobiessep 
who,  more  sensible  of  the  outrages 
committed  on  the  throne,  of  which 
they  are  the  support,  than  of  die 
persecution  which  they  experience, 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  display, 
by  an  illustrious  zeal,  .that  bo 
object  can  prevent  a  French'  gen- 
tleman from  remaining  faithful  to 
his  king,  his  country,  his  honour; 
the  rights  of  the  magistracy,  who 
regret  much  more  than  the  pri- 
vation of  their  state,  to  see  them- 
selves reduced  to  lament  in  silence 
the  absence  of  justice,  the  impo- 
nity  of  crimes,  and  the  violation  of 
laws,  of  which  they  are  essentially' 
depositaries  ;  in  fine,  the  rights  of 
all  possessors,  since  in  France  there 
is  no  property  which  has  been  re- 
spected 
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spectedy  no  honest  citizens  who 
have  not  sufTered. 

How  can  you,  sire,  give  a  sincere 
and  valid  approbation  to  the  pre- 
tended constitution  which  has  pro-' 
duced  so  many  evils?  Depositary 
and  possessor  for  life  of  the  throne, 
which  you  have  inherited  from 
your  ancestors,  you  can  neither 
alienate  its  primordial  rights,  nor 
destroy  the  constitutive  basis  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

Born  defender  of  the  religion  of 
your  states,  you  can  neither  con- 
sent to  what  tends  to  its  ruin,  nor 
abandon  its  ministers  to  disgrace. 

Owing  to  your  subjects  the  dis- 
charge of  justice,  you  cannot^  re- 
nounce the  function,  essentially 
royal,  to  cause  it  to  be  conducteil 
by  tribunals  legally  constituted, 
and  yourself  to  superintend  the  ad- 
ministration.        ^ 

Protector  of  the  rights  of  all  the 
orders,  and  of  the  possessions  of  all 
individuals,  you  cannot  allow  them 
to  be  violated  and  annihilated  by 
the  most  arbitrary  oppressions. 

In  fine,  father  of  your  people,' 
you  cannot  abandon  them  to  dis- 
order and  anarchy. 

If  the  guilt  which  encompasses 
you,  and  the  violence  which  binds 
your  hands,  do  not  permit  you  to 
fulfil  these  sacred  duties,  they  are 
not  less  impressed  on  your  heart 
in  characters  that  cannot  be .  ef- 
faced; and  we  will  accomplish 
your  real  will,  in  supplying,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  impossibility 
in  which  you  now  are  of  exercising 
it.  Should  you  even  prohibit  us, 
and  should  you  even  be  compelled 
to  call  yourself  free  in  prohibitiog 
us,  these  prohibitions,  evidently 
contrary  to  your  sentiments,  as 
they  would  be  to  the  first- of  your 
duties;  these  prohibitions  issued 
from  the  bosom  of  your  captivity. 


which  will  not,  in  reality,  cease  till 
your  people  have  returned  to  thdur 
duty,  and  your  troops  to  their  obe- 
dience.; these  prohibitions,  which. 
can  have  no  more  value  than  aU 
that  you  ^havife  -done  before  your 
departure,  and  which  afterwards 
^011  disavowed ;  these  prohibitions*, 
m  fine^  which  would  parllike  of.- 
the  same  nullity  with  the  act  of 
approbation  against  which  we  sliall , 
be  obliged  to  protest,  cannot  cer- 
tainly induce  us  to  betray  our  duty» 
to    sacrifice  your   interests, .  and 
prove  wanting  in  what  France  hat. 
a  right  to  expect  from  us  in  such- . 
circumstances.      We   shall  obey,; 
sire,  your  real  commands,  in  re*^ 
sisting  extorted  prohibitions,  and. 
we  shall  be  secure  ojf  yourappro-t 
bation  in   following    Uie  law«  of 
honour.      Our  perfect-  submission, 
is  too  well  known  to  you  ever  to. 
appear  doubtful.    May  we  soon  ar- 
rive at  that  happy  moment,' when,, 
re-established  in  full  liberty,  you. 
shall  see  us  fly  into  your  arms» 
there  to  renew  the  homage  of  our 
obedience,  and. set;  the  example  tQ. 
all  your  subjects. 
We  are, 
Sire,  your  brother  and  lord,  - 
Your  majesty's 
Most  humble  and  most  obedient . 
brothers. 
Servants  and  subjects, 
Louis  Stanislas  XavieRv 
Charles  Phillippb. 

At  the  Castle  of  Schonburnolustf  * 
near  Cobleritzp  Sept.  10,  1791- 
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Letter  to  Louis  XVL/rom  the  other 
branches  of  his  familtf  accompam 
nyingihe  above. 

Sire, 

YOtfR  august  brothers  having 

been  pleased  to  oommunioate  to  tis 

'  ' .  -  '  the* 
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the  letter  addressed  to  your  ma- 
jesty, permit  us  persoDally  to  add, 
that  we  adhere  to  its  contents  with 
all  our  heart  and  soul ;  that  we  are 
impressed  with  the  same  senti- 
ments, animated  with  the  same 
▼lews,  unshaken  in  the  same  reso- 
lutions. The  seal  of  which  they 
aflPord  us  the  example,  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  blood  which  flows 
in  our  veinSf  from  that  blood  al- 
ways ready  to  be  shed  in  the  serTice 
of  the  state.  Frenchmen  and  Bour- 
bons, even  to  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  what  ought  to  be  our  indig- 
nation, when  we  see  a  vile  faction 
return  your  benefits  only  by  crimes 
— insult  the  royal  majesty — treat 
all  sovereignty  with  contempt — 
trample  under  foot  laws  human 
and  divine— and  pretend  to  esta- 
blish their  monstrous  system  on  the 
ruins  of  our  ancient  constitution. 

All  our  steps,  sire,  are  guided  by 
the  princes,  whose  wisdom  equals 
their  valour  and  sensibility.  In 
following  their  steps,  we  are  secure 
of  firmly  marching  in  the  track  of 
honour ;  and  it  is  under  their  au- 
spices that  we  renew  in  your 
hands,  as  princes  of  your  blood, 
and  French  gentlemen,  the  oath 
to  die  faithful  to  your  service.  We 
will  all  perish  rather  than  sufier  the 
triumph  of  guilt,  the  degradation 
of  the  throne,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy. 

We  are. 

With  the  most  profound  respect, 
Sire, 
Your  majesty's 
Most  humble,  most  obedient,  and 
most  faithful  servants  and  subjects, 

Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon, 

Louis-Henri- Joseph  db 
Bourbon, 

Louis-Antoine-Henri  de 
Bourbon. 
At  Wormf,  the  llth  of  September. 


Cmtnention  bttwctK  mi  Maj6ttf-ik$ 
Emperor  and  hu  Pnutum  Mgetlgi 
(Said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Miea.) 

HIS  majesty  th^  emperor^  and 
his  majejBty  the  kiA^  of  Broiiiaa 
having  heard  the  wiah^/and  i^ 
presentations   of   moofieinr   (Aia 
French  kmg'f  brothcr|1  n^  ^tke' 
count  d'Artois,  do  JoiotiT  dec&hk; 
that  they  look  upon  ■  the  aetaill' 
situation  of  his  mi^ty  the  Idifdt. 
France  as  an  object  of  cwiftatf 
concern  to  all  the  sovereigBa  rffiip. 
rope.    They  hope  that  this  ooii« 
cern  will,  doubtless,  be  acknov* 
lodged  by  all  the  poweta,  frooi 
whom  assistance  is  reqiured;  and 
that,  in  consequencey  they  w31  mrt 
refuse  employing,  in  conjiuictioe^ 
with  their  said  majestiea»  the  iMt' 
efficacious  means  relative  to  diar 
forces,  in  order  to  enable  the  kiw' 
of  France  to  consolidated  in  the 
most  perfect  liberty,  the  basb  ef^ 
a  monarchical  government,  antall^l 
both  to  the  rights  of  aoveieigpiiijj 
and  the  welfare  of  the  F)rench^»-| 
tion.    Then,  and  in  this  CBMiu  th^ 
said  majesties,  the  embeiNoir  UA^ 
the  king  of  Prussia,  are  defeltBin^; 
to  act  speedily,  inth  matlnl  eon-' 
cord,  and  with  necesaaiy  forces^ 
to  obtain  the  proposed  end  incooH 
mon. 

Meanwhile  they  will  give  to  thefr 
troops  necessary  orders  that  thej 
may  be  ready  for  putting  thefli* 
selves  in  a  state  of  activity* 

Pilnitz,  Aug.  21,1791. 


Letter  Jrom  the  King  of  the 
to  the  National  Auemtbft 
noundng  his  reiolutiom^^ 
the  CoHstitution,  Sepi.  18, 179L' 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  attentively  exaia^ 
the  constitutional  act,  whidi  you 
have  offered  for  my  accepttuMee. 

laccept 
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I  accept  it,  and  will  cause  it  to  be 
executed.  This  declaratidn  might 
be  sufficient  at  another  time;  at 
present  I  owe  it  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  I  owe  it  to  myselfi  to 
make  known  my  motives. 

From  the  commencement  of  my 
reign  I  have  desired  the  reform  of 
abuses ;  and  in  all  acts  of  govern- 
ment  liave  loved  to  take  public 
opinion  for  a  rule.  Various  causes, 
in  the  number  of  which  should  be 
placed  the  situation  of  the  finances 
at  my  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
the  immense  expense  of  an  honour- 
able war,  supported  for  a  long  time 
without  increase  of  taxes,  had  es- 
tablished a  considerable  dispropor- 
tion between  the  revenues  and  the 
expences  of  the  state. 

Struck  with  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  I  did  not  only  seek  for 
means  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it ;  I 
also  perceived  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting its  return.  I  formed  a 
plan  for  insuring  the  happiness  of 
the  people  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
and  for  subjecting  to  invariable 
rules  even  the  sovereign  authority, 
of  which  I  am  the  depositary.  I 
called  the  nation  around  me  to 
execute  it. 

During  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion, my  intentions  never  varied. 
When,  aftfer  having  reformed  the 
ancient  institutions,  you  began  to 
substitute  the  first  essays  of  your 
labour,  I  did  not  wait  to  give  my 
consent  to  them  till  the  entire  con- 
stitution should  be  made  known  to 
me ;  I  favoured  the  establishment 
of  its  parts,  even  before  it  was 
possible  to  judge  of  the  whole; 
and  if  the  disorders  which  have 
accompanied  almost  all  the  periods 
of  the  revolution,  too  often  oc- 
curred to  afflict  my  heart,  I  hoped 
that  the  law  would  recover  its  foroe 


under  the  hands  of  the  new  autho- 
rities ;■  and  that,  as  the  period  of 
your  labours  approached,  every  day 
w!buld  confer  upon  it  that  respect, 
without  which  the  people  can  have 
neither  liberty  nor  happiness. 

I  persisted  loD^  in  this  hope,  and 
my  resolution'  did^not  chanse  till 
the  moment  when  that  abandoned 
me.  Every  one  pecollects  the  mo- 
ment when  I  separated  myself  from 
Paris ;  the  constitution  was  nearly 
finished,  and  notwithstanding,  the 
authority  of  the  laws  seemed  to 
weaken  every  day;  opinion,  far 
from  becoming  settled,  subdivided 
itself  into  a  number  of  parts* 
The  most  violent  councils  seemed 
alone  to  obtain  favour;  the  licto- 
tioosness  of  the  press  was  at  ita 
greatest  height ;  no  power  was  re- 
spected. 

I  could  no  longer  recognize  the 
chaf  acter  of  the  general  will  in  the  , 
laws,  which  I  saw  were  withou^t 
force  and  without  execution.  I 
am  free  to  say,  that  if  you  had 
then  presented  the  CDnstit^tion  to 
me,  1  should  tiot  have  believed 
that  the  interest  of  the  people,  the 
constant  and  only  rule  of  my  con- 
duct, permitted  me  to  accept  it. 
I  had  but  one  sentiment;  I  formed 
but  one  plan ;  I  wished  to  get  at  a 
distance  from  ali  parties,  and  to 
know  what  was  the  real  wish  of  the 
nation. 

The  motives  which  would  then 
have  directed  me  do  not  now  exist; 
since  that  thne,  the  inconveni- 
encies  and  evils  of  which  I  com- 
plain, have  appeared  to  you  as  well 
as  to  me ;  you  have  discovered  a 
wish  for  tne  re-establishment  of 
order ;  you  have  directed*  your  at- 
tention* to  the  want  of  discipline  in 
the  army ;  you  have  acknowledged 
the    necessity  of  restraining  the 

abusea 
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abuses  of  the  press.  A  refision  of 
your  labours  has  placed  in  the  num- 
ber of  regulatory  laws  several  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  presented 
to  me  as  constitutional.  You  have 
established  legal  forms  for  the  re- 
vision of  those,  which  you  have 
placed  in  the  constitution.  In 
short,  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
no  longer  appear  doubtful  to  roe : 
I  have  seen  them  manifest  them- 
selves, at  once  by  their  adherence 
to  your  work,  and  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  a  mo- 
narchical government. 

I  accept,  then,  the  constitution; 
I  accept  the  engagement  to  main- 
tain it  within  the  kingdom,  to  de- 
fend it  against  all  attacks  from 
without,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  all  the  means  which  it 
puts  in  my  power. 

I  declare,  that,  being  informed 
of  the  attachment  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  to  the  consti- 
tution, I  renounce  the  concurrence 
which  I  claimed  in  this  work  ;  and 
that  being  responsible  only  to  the 
nation,  no  other,  after  my  renun- 
ciation, has  a  right  to  i-  raplain. 

I  should,  notwithstaiuling,  fail  in 
my  attention  to  truth,  if  I  said, 
that  I  perceived  in  the  means  of 
execution  and  of  administration  all 
the  energy  which  will  be  necessary 
to  give  motion  and  preserve  the 
unity  of  all  parts  of  so  vast  an  em- 
pire; but,  since  opinions  are  now 
divided  upon  these  subjects,  I 
consent  that  experience  alone  shall 
remain  the  judge.  When  I  have 
put  into  action,  with  fidelity,  all 
the  means  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  mc,  no  reproach  can  be 
directed  to  me;  and  the  nation, 
whose  interest  alone  should  be  the 
rule,   will    explain   itself  by    the 


means  which  the  conatitutiim.hw. 
reserved  to  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  for  the  confiiv 
mation  of  libertVt  for  the  stabilihr, 
of  the  constitution,  for  the  indivi* 
dual  happiness  of  all  the  Frenchi 
there  are  interests  upon  whjcfi  an 
imperious  duty  prescribes  to  us  the 
re-union  of  all  our  efforts;  these 
interests  are,  respect  to  the  laws, 
the  establishment  of  order,  aind 
the  re-union  of  all  the  citisens.*:*?- 
Now  that  the  constitution  is.defioi- 
tively  decreed.  Frenchmen. Ufing. 
under  the  same  laws  should  know 
no  enemies  but  those  who  bresk 
them. —  Discord  and  antfrchy— .- 
these  are  our  common  enemies. 

I  will  combat  them  with  all  my 
power:    it  is  necessary  that  joa 
and  your  successors  should  assist  ine 
with  energy,  in  order  that*  witboUt  - 
desiring  dominion  over  the  mind,i 
the  law  may  equally  protect  all 
those  who  submit  to  it  in.  their 
actions;  that  those  whom  theftar- 
of  persecutions  and  troubles  has, 
driven  from  their  country,  maj  be., 
certain,  upon  returning  to.it,  of; 
finding  security  and.  tranquillity^. 
In  order  to  extinguish  hatrMs,  fuid*. 
to  soften  the  evils  which  a  great. 
revolution  brings  with  it;  thiitdie' 
law  may  from  henceforward  begiii. 
to   receive  its  full  executiont.let 
us  consent  to  forget  what  is  pastt; 
that   the    accusations  and   prosct-. 
cutions,    which    have    originated,; 
only  in  the  events  of  the.revoloh^ 
tion,  may  be  abolished  in  a.gen(e«: 
ral  reconciliation.    I  speak  n.0%  <ifi 
those  who  have  been  ioflueneef) 
only  by  their  attachment  to  iQe;* 
— can  you  think   them  culpldbhli: 
As  to  those,  who  by  excesses,  ia: 
which  I  can  perceive  personal  ior* 
juries,  have    drawn    upon  .  thmh. 

.-.    selves  j 
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ft^IvM  the  prosecution  of  the  law, 
I  shall  prove,  with  respect  to  them, 
that  I  am  the  king  of  all  the 
French. 

(Sfgned)    Louis. 

Sept.  13,  1791. 

P.  S.  I  have  thought,  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  in  the  place  where  the 
constitution  has  been  formed,  that 
I  ought  to  pronounce  the  solemn 
acceptation  of  it.  I  shaH*  in  con- 
aequence,  repair  to-morrow,  at  mid* 
day,  to  the  national  assembly. 


Uitfr  of    Instructions  frtm    M. 

Alonknorin  Minister  t/'  France^ 

Jbr  Foreign  ./iffidrs^  sent  by  order 

of  the  King  to  all  his  Jmnistere 

at  Foreign  Courts^  April  23, 1791 . 

Sir, 

THE  king  has  charged  me  tQ 
inform  you  of  his  earnest  desire 
that  you  make  known  his  sen- 
timents respecting  the  revolution, 
and  the  French  constitution,  to  the 
court  at  which  you  reside.  Th^ 
same  orders  are  transmitted  to  the 
ambassadorsand  ministers  of  France 
at  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  to  the 
end  that  no  doubt  may  remain  with 
regard  to  his  majesty's  intentions, 
bis  free  acceptation  of  the  new 
form  of  government,  or  his  irre- 
vocable oath  to  maintain  it.  His 
majesty  convoked  the  staler-general 
of  his  kingdom,  and  resolved  in 
his  council,  that  the  commons 
should,  in  that  assembly,  have  a 
number  of  deputies  equal  to  those 
of  the  two  other  orders  there  ex- 
isting, This  act  of  provisional  le« 
gisiation,  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  to  be 
more  favourable,  sufficiently  an- 

Vol.  XXXIII. 


nouncedhismajesty's  wish  to  restore 
to  the  nation  all  its  rights. 

The  stata9'generai  ni^it  fnd  tpok^ 
the  title  of  the  nntiflina)  Mawnhly  s 
and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  a 
constitution  fit  to  secure^  t^  hap* 
piness  of  France,  and  of  die  mo* 
narch  ^  took  place  of  the  aooieiM; 
order  of  things,  under  which  tbf^ 
apparent  power  of  the  kingdoM 
only  served  to  conceal  the  red 
power  of  the  abuses  of  certaia 
aristocratic  bodies. 

The  national  assembly,  the  Ibna 
of  a  representative  goverome*!^ 
conjoined  with  an  hereditary  ina» 
narchy,  the  legislative  body,  was 
declared  to  be  permanent;  the 
choice  of  the  ministers  of  publie 
worship,  of  magistrates,  and  jud^ 
was  given  to  Uie  people ;  toe  ea- 
ecutiye  power  was  conferred  oa 
the  king,  the  formation  of  laws  on 
the  legislative  body,  and  £he  power 
of  sanction  on  the  monarch ;  the 
public  force,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, was  organized  pn  the  pijo* 
ciples,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  of  powers  t 
such  is  the  new  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

That  which  is  called  a  revolution^ 
is  no  more  than  the  abrogation  of 
numerous  abuses,  that  have  been 
accumulating  for  ages,  through  the 
errors  of  the  people,  or  the  power 
of  the  ministers,  which  was  never 
the  power  of  the  kioff.  Those  abuses 
were  no  less  prejudicisd  to  the  mo* 
narch  than  to  the  nation.  Those 
abuses,  authority,  under  happy 
reigns,  had  never  ceaised  to  attack, 
but  without  the  power  to  destroy* 
They  exist  no  longer.  The  nation^ 
now  the  sovereign,  has  no  citiaeii% 
but  such  as  are  equal  in  rights;  bo 
despot  but  the  law;  noauniaterabut 
piuOic  miniaterti  andof  dMemU 
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Aisters  the  king  is  the^chief.     Such 
18  the  French  rcTolution. 

This  revolution  must  naturally 
have  for  its  enemies  all  those  who, 
in  the  first  moment  of  error,  re- 
gret, on  account  of  their  private 
interest,  the  abuses  of  the  ancient 
government.  Hence  the  apparent 
division  in  the  kingdom,  which  is 
daily  becoming  less ;  hence  perhaps 
some  severe  laws  and  circumstances 
which  time  will  correct:  but  the 
king,  whose  true  power  can  never 
be  distinct  from  that  of  the  nation, 
who  has  no  aim  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  no  authority  but 
that  which  is  delegated  to  him ;  the 
king  has  adopted,  without  hesi- 
tation, a  happy  constitution,  which 
will  at  once  regenerate  his  autho- 
rity,  the  nation,  and  the  monarchy. 
All  his  powers  are  preserved  to 
him,  except  the  dreadful  power 
of  making  laws.  He  remains 
charged  with  the  power  of  nego- 
tiating with  foreign  powers,  with 
the  care  of  defending  the  kingdom, 
and  repelling  its  enemies ;  but  the 
French  nation  will  in  future  have 
no  external  enemies  but  its  ag- 
gressors, no  internal  enemies  but 
those  who,  still  flattering  them- 
selves with  vain  hopes,  believe 
that  the  will  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  men,  restored  to  their  na- 
tural rights,  after  having  organized 
the  kingdom  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  only  the  memory  of 
ancient  forms  and  abuses,  is  not  an 
immoveable  and  irrevocable  con- 
stitution. 

The  most  dangerous  of  those 
enemies  ar^  they  who  affect  to  dis- 
seminate doubts  of  the  intentions 
of  the  monarch.  They  are  much 
to  blame,  or  much  deceived.  They 
suppose  themselves  the  only  friends 
^r the  king,  and  they  are  the  only 


enemies  of  royalty.    Th^  woaM 
have  deprived  the  king  of  the  lovi 
and  the  confidence  ef  a  ^rett  na- 
tion, if  his  principles  and  ImnNK 
bity  had  been  less  known.    What 
has  the  king  not  done  to  shew  that 
he  considered  both  the  revoltttkm 
and  the  Frencih  constitution  as^lui 
titles  to  glory  ?  Alter  haiiHg  ac- 
cepted and  sanctioned  all  thelaii% 
he  has  neglected  no  means  of  caafr 
ing  them  to  be  executed*  :  Siaet 
the   month  of  February,  of  tht 
^ear  preceding,  he  Jiaa  .pagmiffii 
m  the  midst  of  the  national  it* 
sembly  to  maintain  them.    Ha  Ins 
taken  an  oath  to  do  so  in  the  midit 
of  the  general  fcederatiDa  of  Jiii 
kingdom.    Dignified  by  tbta  tide 
of  the  Restorer  of  Tremah  libertfi 
he  will  transmit  to  his  son  man 
than  a  crown — ^he  will  transmit  ft 
constitutional  royalty. 

The  enemies  of  the  conatitatioii 
are  constantly  repeating  that  tlis 
king  is  not  happy ;  as  if  it  wert 
possible  for  a  king  toeojoj  avlMip 
piness  but  the  happiness  of  luiptf^ 
pie.  They  say  that  his  autbontlr  k 
lessened,  as  if  authority  founded  oa 
force  were  not  less  pow«cfiiI»  and 
more  precarious,  thlin  aotboff^f 
founded  on  law.  They  say  thatm 
king  is  not  free — a  calmnBT  atro- 
cious if  they  suppose  that  nis  vO 
must  be  constrained:  absttisd/f 
Uiey  take  for  a  want  of  fti^edstt 
the  consent  repeatedly  cxpreatfll 
by  his  majesty  to  remain  aioo^ 
thecicizensof  Jraris;  aconMrttlilt 
WHS  due  to  their  patriofismi  eW|i 
to  their  fears,  but  above  aU  tofhsfr 
love.  ;♦ 

Those  calumnies,  however,  ItfifS 
reached  foreign  courts ;  they  ha^ 
been  repeated  there  by  Frenehno|rtii 
who  are  voluntary  exiles  frotn  thiuf 
country,  instead  of  sharing  its  ^itofy> 

'  •  •    tad 
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who,  if  they  were  not  enemies, 
3  deserted  their  station  as  citi- 
i.    The  king,  sir,  charges  you 
efeat  their  intrigues  and  their 
Qct8.      The   same   calumnies, 
e  they  spread  the  falsest  ideas 
ecting  the  French  revolution, 
i  rendered   the   intentions  of 
ich  travellers  suspected  by  se* 
.1  nations:   and  the  king  ex- 
sly  orders  you  to  protect  and 
nuthem.  Rep  resent  the  French 
ttitutionin  the  same  light  as  that 
^hich  the  king  views  its  and 
e  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to 
itain  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
er.  By  securing  the  liberty  an«l 
'quality  of  the  citizens,  that  cona- 
tion founds  the  national  prospe- 
on  the  most  immoveable  basis ; 
nfirms  the  royal  authority  by 
law;  it  prevents,   by  a  glo^ 
$  revolution,    the    revolution 
h  the  abuses  of  the  old  govern- 
t  would  probably  soon  have  ef- 
fd  by  a  dissolution  of  tlie  em^ 
;  and  finally,  it  will  constitute 
happiness   of  the  king.      To 
fy  it,  to  defend  it,  and  to  coni- 
'  itas  the  rule  of  your  conduct, 
)t  to  be  your  nrst  and  moflt 
Ttant  duty. 

Mive  frequently  before  commu- 
ed  to  you  his  majesty's  senti- 
son  this  head ;  but,  after  the 
nation  he  has  received  of  the 
oaendcavoured  to  beestablish- 
foreign  courtsrespeotingwhat 
istng  in  France,  he  has  ordered 
9  make  known  the  cx)ntents  of 
letter  to  the  court  at  which 
reside ;  and  that  it  may  be  still 
public  his  majesty  has  ordef- 
to  be  printed. 


MoMTMOjiiir. 
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The  Kitts's  Speech  to  the  Naiifmtti 
AssonAly  on  accepUng  the  ConHi* 
UUioBf  Sept^  14. 

Gentlemen, 

I  COME  to  consecrate,  In  this 
place,  solemnly,  the  acceptance 
which  I  have  given  to  the  constitu- 
tional act:  in  consequence  of 
which  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
naticMi  and  the  law ;  and  to  employ 
all  the  power  that  is  delegated  to 
m^9  to  maintain  the  constitution 
decreed  by  the  constituting  national 
assembly.  May  this  great  and  me* 
morable  epoch  be  tniat  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  and  union, 
and  become  the  surety  of  the  hap« 
pinessof  the  people,  and  the  proa- 
|>erity  of  the  empire* 

The  President's  Anfooer. 

ABUSESof  longstanding  whiofi 
liad  iriuRiphed  over  tbe  good  in- 
tentions of  the  be^t  of  Kings,  an^ 
had  incessantly  braced  the  authori- 
ty of  the  throne,  oppressed  France. 
Depositary  of  the  wishes,  rights, 
and  power  of  the  people,  the  na- 
tional assembly  has^^tqblished,  by 
the  destruction  of  all  abqses,  the 
solid  basis  of  public  prosperity. 
Sire,  what  this  assembly  has  de- 
•creed,  the  national  qoncurrenoe 
has  ratified.  The  .most,  oomplete 
execution  of  its.deore^s,  in  all  p^rts 
of  the  empire,  attests  the  general 
sentiment,  li  deranges  'lih^  w^eajc 
plans  of  those  whom,  disqctnteqt 
has  too  long  /kept  blind  to  their 
own  interests.  It  promises  to  your 
majesty,  that  yavir  wishes  for.  the 
welfare  of  the  French  wUl  ;oo 
longer  be  vain. 

The  nationd  assembly  has  no- 
thing more  to  desire^  ^n  this  ever- 
inemoriible  dft|r>  in>wluo)|yoq  coi|i- 
plet^,  in  lis  .)k»obi»  jby  Ihe  most 

solemn  * 
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solemn  engagement,  the  accepta- 
tion of  constitutional  royalty.  It  is 
the  attachment  of  the  French,  it 
is  their  confidence,  which  confers 
upon  you  that  pure  and  respectable 
title  to  the  most  desirable  crown  in 
the  universe ;  and  what  secures  it 
to  you,  sire,  is  the  un perishable 
authority  of  a  constitution  freely 
decreed.  It  is  the  invincible  force 
of  a  people  who  feel  themselves 
worthy  of  liberty.  It  is  the  neces- 
sity which  so  great  a  nation  will 
ever  have  for  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy. 

When  your  majesty,  waiting 
from  c5[perience  the  lights  which 
are  about  to  be  spread  by  the  prac*' 
tical  result  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
mises to  maintain  it  at  home,  and 
to  defend  it  from  external  attack, 
the  nation,  trusting  to  the  justness  of 
its  rights,  and  to  the  consciousness 
of  its  force  and  courage,  as  well  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  your  co-operation, 
can  entertain  no  apprehension  of 
alarms  from  without,  and  is  about 
to  contribute,  by  its  tranquil  con- 
fidence, to  the  speedy  success  of 
its  internal  government. 

What  ought  to  be  great  in  your 
eyes,  sire,  dear  to  our  hearts,  and 
what  will  appear  with  lustre  in  our 
history,  is,  the  epoch  of  this  rege- 
neration ;  which  gives  to  France^ 
citizens— to  the  French,a  country— 
to  you,  as  king,  a  new  title  of  gran- 
deur and  of  glory — and  to  you 
again,  aa  a  man,  a  new  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  new  sensations  of 
happiness. 

Proclamation  of  th&  King  of  the 
French,  Sept.2S. 

LOUIS^ 

By  the  Grace  of  God,  aad  by  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  State, 


.  King  of  the  Freoclu  ToaUdtU 

sens— Greeting : 

I  HAVE  accepted  the  comtitiH 
tion — I  will  use  all  mj  endeanNUi 
to  maintain  it,  and  cause  jt  to  be 
executed. 

The  revolution  is  coinpIete&»>Il 
is  time  that  the  re^establishmentof 
order  should  give  to  the  cooslitii" 
tion  the  support  which  is  still  moil 
necessary ;  it  is  time  to  fix  the  opi- 
nion of  Europe  on  the  destiny-  of 
France,  and  to  shew  that  dis 
French  are  worthy  to  be  free.  • 

But  my  vigilance  and  mj  cnss 
ought  still  to  be  seconded  oy  dis 
concurrence  of  all  the  friends  of 
their  country  and  of  liberty ;  it  b' 
by  submission  to  the  laws;  it  it  bf 
abjuring  the  spirit  of  petty,  ani 
all  the  passions  which  aeconqMnff 
it ;  it  is  by  a  happy  union  of  seot^ 
ment,  of  wishes,  and  of  endeefen% 
that  the  constitution  will  be.ooD" 
firmed,  and  that  the  m^tioa'idl 
enjoy  all  the  advantagee*  which  ft 
secures* 

Let  every  idea  of  fntoIenMO 
then  be  abandoned  for  ever  i  •  lot 
the  rash  desire  of  independence  at 
longer  be  confounded  widi'thelovo 
of  liberty ;  let  those  pemidotiBqni^ 
lifications,  with  which  it  has  ' 


attempted  to  inflame  the  pMph^ 
be  irrevocably  banished;  letfd^p* 
ous  opinions  no  longer  be  a  soqriBB 
of  persecution  and  animosilj;  ht 
all  who  observe  the  laws -be  «t  It 
berty  to  adopt  that  form  of  wmriib 
to  which  they  are  attached;  Ml 
let  no  parMr  give  offence  to  iMms 
who  may  follow  opinions  diSmit 
from  their  own  from  motifis  jf 
conscience!  But  it  is  not  snBAit 
to  shun  those  excesses'to  wfaiehyoi 
might  be  carried  by  n  spirit  of  fii^ 
lence ;  you  must  likewise  IhUI  At 
obligations  which  ftre  imposed  fcj 

th» 
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public  interest.  One  of  the 
one  of  the  roost  essential,  is 
payment  of  the  contributions 
^lished  by  your  representatives 
for  the  observance  of  engage- 
:s9  which  national  honour  has 
ered  sacred  ;  for  the  internal 
[uilJity  of  the  state ;  for  its  ex- 
i\  security  ;  it  is  for  the  stabi- 
»f  the  constitution  itself  that  I 
id  you  of  this  indispensable 
• 

tizens  armed  for  the  mainte- 
e  of  the  lawy  National  guards/ 
:  forget  that  it  is  to  protect 
safety  of  persons  and  of  pro- 
',  the  collection  of  public  con- 
tions,  the  circulation  of  grain 
of  provisions,  that  the  arms 
1  you  bear  have  been  deliver- 
to  your  hands  ;  it  belongs  to 
o  feel  that  justice  and  mutual 
y  demand,  that,  between  the 
litants  of  the  same  empire, 
jance  should  be  applied  to  the 
r indigence;  and  that  it  is  the 
of  the  public  force  to  promote 
dvancement  of  commerce,  as 
leans  of  remedying  the  intern- 
ee of  seasons,  correcting  the 
ality  of  harvest,  uniting  toge* 
ill  the  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
{tablishinga  community  of  the 
js  productions  of  their  soil 
adustry. 

d  you,  whom  the  people  have 
n  to  watch  over  their  inte- 
you  also,  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  formidable 
r  of  determining  on  the  pro* 
t  the  honour,  and  the  life  of 
ns ;  you  too  whom  they  have 
jted  to  adjust  their  difieren- 
lembers  of  the  different  admi- 
tive  bodies,  judges  of  tribu- 
judges  of  peace,  I  recommend 
M  to  be  impressed  with  the 
tance  and   dignity   of  your 


functions;  fulfil  them  with  seal, 
with  courage,  with  impartiality; 
labour  with  me  to  restorepeace  and 
the  government  of  laws;  aiidbji 
thus  securing  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  prepare  for  the  -  return  of « 
those  whose  absence  has  only  pro- 
ceeded from  the. fear  of  disorder 
and  violence. 

And  all  you  who  from  .  different 
motives  have  quitted  your  country, 
your  king  invites  you  to  return  to 
your  fellow-citizens ;  he  .  invites, 
youto  yield  to  the  public  wish  and 
the  national  interest.  Return  with, 
confidence  under  the  security  of 
law ;  and  this  honourable  j^turn,; 
at  the  moment  when  the  constitu>- 
tion  is  definitively  settled,  will  ren* 
der  more  easy  and  more  expediti' 
OU89  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  of  tranquillity. 

And  you  French  people,  a  natioir 
so  illustrious  for  so  many  ages» 
shew  yourselves  magnanimous  and 
generous,  at  the  moment  whexk 
your  liberty  is  confirmed ;  resume 
your  happy  character ;  let  your  mo-^ 
deration'  and  wisdom  revive  among 
you  the  security  which  the  distur- 
bances of  tJie  revolution  had  ba- 
nished; ana  let  your  king  l^ence* 
forth  enjoy,,  without  inquietude 
and  without  molestation,  those 
testimonies  of  attachment  and  fide* 
lity  which  can  alone  secure  his  hap* 
piness* 

DoneaiParis,ike2Bih  Septl79l  • 

(Signed)  Louts, 

(and  underneath)  De  Less  ART. 

The  King's  Speech  to  the  National, 
Atsemoly^  the  last  Day  of  their 
Meeting f  September  SO. 

.  Gentlemen, 
YOU.  have  terminated  your  !$• 
]bours :  the  constitution  is  finished. 

I  have 
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I  have  promised  to  maintain  it,  to 
canse  it  to  be  executed  :  it  is  pro* 
claimed  by  my  orders.  This  con- 
stitution, from  which  France  ex- 
pects prosperity,  this  fruit  of  your 
cares  and  watchings  will  be  your 
recompence.  France,  made  happy 
by  your  labours,  will  communi- 
cate her  happiness  to  you. 

lietum  to  your  homes,  and  tell 
your  fellow-citizens,  that  the  hap* 
piness  of  the  French  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  object  of  my 
wishes;  that  1  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  any  interest  but  the  ge- 
neral interest ;  that  my  prosperity 
consists  only  in  the  public  prospe- 
rity;  that  I  shall  exert  all  the  pow- 
ers entrusted  to  me  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  new  system;  that  I  shall 
communicate  it  to  Foreign  courts; 
and  shall,  in  every  thing,  prove 
that  I  can  be  happy  only  in  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  France« 

Tell  them  also,  that  the  revolu- 
tion has  reached  its  period,  and 
that  the  firmest  support  of  the  con- 
stitution is  now  the  re-Citablish- 
ment  of  order.  You,  gentlemen, 
in  your  several  departments,  will 
undoubtedly  second  my  vigilance 
and  care  with  all  your  power; 
you  will  give  the  first  example  of 
submission  to  the  laws  you  have 
framed  ;  in  the  capacity  of  private 
citizens  you  will  display  the  same 
character  os  in  the  capacity  of  pub- 
lic men;  and  the  people,  seeing 
their  legislators  exercise^  in  private 
life,  those  virtues  which  they  have 
proclaimed  in  the  national  assembly, 
will  imitate  them,  discharge  with 
pleasure  the  obligations  which  the 
public  interest  imposes  on  them, 
and  cheerfully  pay  the  taxes  de- 
creed by  their  representatives.  It 
is  by  this  happy  union  of  senti- 
ments, of  wisheSi  and  exertions, 


that  the  constitutioa  wittbt 
firmed,  and  thai  the  natkiii  wilt 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  wUdi  il 
guarantees. 

The  PreskienVs  Ansmtr^ 

Sire, 
THE  adherence  of  tbe  natioB 
ratifies  the  constitution  decreed  by 
the  assembly  of  the  repreaenUitffCi 
of  the  nation.  Tour  majestj  hai 
accepted  it,  and  the  public  joy  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  of  tfate  geaeial 
assent.  It  promises  that  jomt  tm^ 
jesty  will  no  longer  desire  in  vida 
the  happiness  of  the  Frendk  Oil 
this  memorable  day  the  natisnal 
assembly  has  nothing  moreto  wUi, 
and  the  nation,  by  its  tranquil  con- 
fidence, is  ready  to  co-operate  Ibr 
the  prompt  success  of  its  intepori 
government. 

Speech  of  the  Kin^  qf  ike  PnnA 
to  the  Neto  National  AmemU/f 
October  7. 

Gentlemen, 
ASSEMBLED  by  virtue  of  As 
constitution  to  exercise  the  powsn 
which  it  delegates  to  you»  yo«  «il 
undoubtedly  consider  as  anoBg 
your  first  duties,  te  faoSkate  iIm 
operations  of  government ; 
firm  public  credit ;  to  sdd^  if  i 


ble,  to  the  security  of  the  en§us- 

mrMt 


ments  of  the  nation ;  to 
liberty  and  peace  afi^  compntiUs; 
and,  finally  to  attach  tlie  pespis 
to  their  new  laws,  by  oonvir 
them  that  those  laws  are  for 
good. 

Your  experience  of  tl« 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  in  As 
several  departments  firoas  winch 
you  come,  will  enable  you  to}iidgs 
of  what  may  be  yet  wanliof  ^ 
bring  il  to  perfeetioni  and  0dnp4 
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easy  for  jou  to  devise  the  most  pro- 
per means  of  giving  the  neoessarj 
£orce  and  activity  to  the  adminis* 
tration. 

For  my  own  part,  called  by  the 
constitution  to  examine,  as  first  re«' 
presentative  of  the  people,  and  for 
their  interest,  the  laws  presented 
for  my  sanction,  and  charged  with 
causing  them  to  be  executed,  it  is 
also  my  duty  to  propose  to  you 
such  objects  as  I  think  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
course  of  your  session. 

You  will  see  the  propriety  of  fix« 
ing  your  immediate  attention  on 
the  state  of  the  finances,  and  you 
will  feel  the  importance  of  esta- 
blishing an  equilibrium  between 
the  receipt  and  the  expenditure,  of 
accelerating  the  assessment  and  the 
collection  of  taxes,  of  introducing 
an  invariable  order  into  all  parts  of 
this  vast  administration,  and  thus 
providing  at  once  for  the  support 
of  the  state,  and  the  relief  of  the 
people. 

The  civil  laws  will  also  demand 
your  care,  which  you  will  have  to 
render  conformable  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  constitution.  You  will 
also  have  to  simplify  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  render  the  attainment  of  justice 
more  easy  and  more  prompt. 

You  will  perceive  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  system  of  national 
education,  and  of  giving  a  solid  ba* 
sis  to  public  spirit.  You  will  en- 
courage commerce  and  industry, 
the  progress  of  which  has  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  agriculture  and 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
you  will  endeavour  to  make  per- 
manent dispositions  for  affording 
work  and  relief  to  the'indigent. 

I  shall  make  known  my  firm  de- 
sire for  the  re-establishment  of  or- 


m 

der  and  discipline  in  the  itfmjr  f 
and  I  shall  neglect  no  means  thaf 
may  contribute  to  restprp  coyn^t 
dence  among  all  who  cooapose  i^ 
and  to  put  it  into  a  condition  lo 
secure  the  defence  of  the  reabn.  It 
the  laws  in  this  respect  are  insufliy 
cient^  I  shall  make  knpwn  to  yoi{  < 
the  measures  that  seem  to  me  to  bQ 
proper,  and  you  will  decide  upon 
them. 

I  shall  in  the  same  manner  cpoi'^ 
naunicate,my  sentiments  respecting 
the  navy,  that  important  p^t  of  ^ 
the  public  force,  destined  to  pro** 
tect  trade  and  the  colonies. 

We  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  troubled 
with  any  attack  from  abroad.  I 
have  takecu  from  the  moment  that 
I  accepted  the  constitution,  and  I 
still  continue  to  take,  the  ^tepis  that 
appear  to  me  the  most  proper  to  fix  ' 
the  opinion  of  foreign  powers  in 
our  favour,  and  to  maintain  witb 
them  the  good  intelligence  and 
harmony  that  ought  to  secure  to  us 
the  continuance  of  peace.  I  ex*- 
pect  the  best  effects  from  them, 
biit  this  expectation  does  not  pre-' 
vent  me  fnmi  pursuing,  with  acti« 
vity,  those  measures  of  precaution 
which  prudence  ought  to  dictate^ 

Gentlemen,  in  order  that  your 
important  labours  and  your  ztnl 
may  produce  the  effects  expected 
from  them,  it  is  necessary  that  con«^ 
stant  harmony  and  unalterable  con- 
fidence should  reign  between  tbe 
legislatfre  body  and  the  king*  The 
enemies  of  our  repose  are  but  toe 
studious  to  disunite  us:  the  love  of 
our  coi^ntrymast therefore  rally  11% 
and  the  public  interest  render  us  in- 
separable. Thus  the  public  force 
will  be  exerted  without  obstruction, 
the  administration  will  not  be  ha** 
rassed  by  vain  alarms,  the  property 
and  Uie  religion  of  every  man  will 

ba 


art   our  witbety  mdi 
nrt,    Soch  are  our  liopet» 
beoedictioD  of  Frencbmeii 

our  reward. 
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be  equally  protected,  and  oo  pre- 
text mill  be  left  for  anj  person  to 
live  at  a  distance  fVom  a  country 
where  the  laws  are  in  vigour,  and 
men's  rights  respected. 

It  is  on  this  great  basis  of  order 
thattbestability  of  the  constitution, 
the  success  or  your  labours,  the 
safety  of  the  empire,  the  source  of 
all  kindsof  prosperity  must  depend. 
It  is  to  this,  gentlemen,  that  we 
all  ought  to  turn  our  tlioughts  in 
tliis  moment  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble vigour ;  and  this  is  the  object 
that  I  recommend  the  most  parti- 
cularly to  your  zeal  and  to  your 
patriotism. 

The  President's  Anrwer. 

Sire, 

YOUR  presence  in  the  midst  of 
us  is  a  new  engagement  which  you 
take  to  the  country.     A  constitu- 
tion   is   established,    and  with   it 
the  liberty  of  Frenchmen.      You 
are  to  cherish  it  as  a  citizen ;    as 
kinc  you  are  to  maintain  and  to  de- 
fend it.     Instead  of  violating,  it 
ascertains  your  power ;  it  has  given 
you,  as  friends,  ail  those  who  for- 
merly called  themselves  only  your 
subjects.    You  have  reason  to  be 
beloved  by  Frenchmen.    You  said 
€0,  sire,  some  days  ago,  in  this  tem- 
ple of  the  country,  and  we  alsohave 
reason  to  love  you.  The  constitution 
has  made  you  the  first  monarch  in 
the  world.    Your  love  for  it  places 
your  majesty  in  the  rank  of  the 
most  favoured  kings,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  will  make  you 
the  most  happy.     May  our  mutual 
union  make  us  speedily  feel  its  hap- 
py  influence,  purify  legislation,  re* 
confirm  public  credit,  overthrow 
anarchy.    Such  is  tnr  duty,  such 


Messagejrom  the  Natumal  Ai 
bly  to  the  ISngf  Nov.  29. . 

Sire, 

SCARCE  bad  the  national  » 
sembly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  sicua« 
tion  of  the  kinffdom,  when  tbev 
perceived  that  we  troablea  wUcn 
still  agitate  it  have  their  source  ia 
the  criminal  preparations  of  the 
French  emigrants. 

Their  audacity  is  supported  bj 
German  princes,whomi»undefalaad 
the  treaties  signed  between  thiB 
and  France,  and  who  affect  to  fo» 
get,  that  to  the  empire  of  Fmoe 
they  are  indebted  for  the  treaty  flf 
Westphalia,  which  ffuaranteea  mir 
rights  and  their  sa&ty. 

Their  hostile  preparations^  tlieir 
menaces  of  invasion,  call  for  anna* 
ments  that  absorb  immense  sums^ 
which  the  nation  would  have  jay« 
fully  paid  to  its  creditors. 

To  you,  sire,  it  belongitd  put  a 
stop  to  them :  to  hold  to  fiwdga 
powers  the  language  that ' 
the  king  of  the  French.  Tell 
that  wherever  preparation^  _ 
France  are  permitted,  Vnam 
see  only  enemies;  that  we  iM 
ligiously  observe  the  oath 
no  conquests ;  that  we  ofisr 
the  good  neighbowdhoody  the.  ia* 
violi^le  amity  of  s  free  and  powfr 
ful  people;  that  we  will  lieapeck 
their  laws,  their  customs,  and  .their 
constitutions ;  but  that  we.  ioMt 
upon  our  own  being  respec^ted.  Tell 
them,  that  if  the  German  prinoss 
continue  to  iavcmr  pceparatioaadi- 
rectrd  against  the  Frenchi  we  wiH 
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carry  amone  thei%  mi:,  fire  Ml* 
cwordt  but  liberty,  it  it  frr  tlM^' 
to  calculate  what  may  be  the  cot^  ^ 
sequences  of  the  alarm  of  natiomk 
For  two  years  that  French  pa* 
triots  have  been  persecuted  on  the 
frontiers,  and  that  rebels  have  there 
found  succour,  what  ambassador 
has  spoken  in  your  name  as  he 
ought  ?  Not  one. 

If  tlie  French  who  were  driven 
from  the  country  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  assembled 
in  arms  on  the  frontiers,  if  they 
had  been  protected  by  the  [Srinces 
of  Germany,  sire,  we  appeal  to 
you,  what  would  have  been  the 
conduct  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ? 
Would  he  have  suffered  such  as- 
semblings?— Would  behave  per- 
mitted succours  given  by  princes 
who,  under  the  name  of  allies,  act 
like  enemies?  What  he  would 
have  done  for  his  authority,  let. 
your  majesty  do  for  the  sa&ty  of 
the  empire,  and  the  maintaining  of 
the  constitution. 

Sire,  your  interest,  your  dignity, 
the  insulted  greatness  of  the  na« 
tion,  all  dictate  a  language  very 
difFereut  from  that  of  your  ambas- 
sadors. The  nation  expects  from 
your  energetic  declarations  to  the 
circles  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  electors  of  Treves  and 
Mentz,  and  the  bishop  of  Spire. 

Let  them  be  such  as  that  the 
hordes  of  the  emigrants  may  be 
instantly  dispersed.  Prescribe  an 
early  period  beyond  which  no  di- 
latory answer  shall  be  received. 
Let  your  declaration  be  supported 
by  movements  of  the  forces  en- 
trusted to  you,  and  let  the  nation 
know  who  are  its  friends  and  its 
enemies.  In  this  splendid  measure 
we  shall  recognize  the  deiettder  of 
the  constitution. 


Ym  wBI  thus  aiiure  th*  tran* 
^aSSkf  of  the  empfa^  inse|iarablo 
mm'yMt  <Mrd;  aiid  you  will 
hasten  ihom  days  of  national 
prosperity,  in  wmch  peace  shall 
restore  order,  and  tlie  reign  of  the 
laws,  in  whMi  yotir  happiness 
shall  be  united  witlt  that  of^all  the 
French. 

ANSWER. 

I  WILL  take  the  raessamof  tho; 
national  assembly  into  we  most 
serious  consideration.  You  know 
that  I  have  omitted  nothing  to  se* 
cure  the  public  tranquillity  at 
home,  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  to  make  it  respected  abroad* 


Speech  of  the  King  of  the  Frcftch 
to  the  National  jissembliff  Dec. 
14.. 

Gentlemen^ 

I  HAVE  taken  your  meuage  of 
the  29th  of  last  month  into  aeep 
consideration*  In  a  case  that  in^ 
volves  the  honour  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  safety  of  the  em-' 
pire,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bo 
myself  the  bearer  of  my  answer. 
The  nation  cannot  but  applaud 
these  communications  between  its 
elected  and  its  hereditary  repre-. 
sentatlve. 

You  have  invited  iqe  to  take 
decisive  meastjres  to  efect  a  cess8« 
tion  of  those  external  assemblages 
which  keep  ujp  a  hateful  disquiet 
and  fermentation  In  die  bosom  of 
France,  render  necessary  iin  op- 
pressive aogmentatioo  6i  expense, 
and  expose  liberty  to  greater  dan- 
ger than  an  open  and  declared 
w$r.  .  Yoo.dasire  me  to  came  de^ 
darations  to  be  laade  to  the  nei^h? 

boitnng 
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bouring  princes,  who,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  good  neighbourhood, 
and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  protect  these  assemblages, 
that  the  nation  can  no  longer  suffer 
this  want  of  respect,  and  these 
sources  of  hostility.  Finally,  you 
have  given  mo  to  understand,  that 
one  general  sensation  is  felt  by  the 
nation,  and  that  the  cry  of  all 
the  French  is  for  war,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  ruinous  and  degrading 
patience. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  long  thought 
that  our  circumstances  required 
great  circumspection  in  our  mea- 
sures; that  having  scarcely  yet 
weathered  the  agitations  and  storms 
of  a  revolution,  and  in  the  first  es- 
says of  an  infant  constitution,  no 
means  ought  to  be  neglected  that 
could  preserve  France  from  the 
incalculable  evils  of  war.  These 
means  I  have  always  employed. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  done 
every  thing  to  recal  the  French 
emigrants  to  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  induce  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  laws  which  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  has  adopt- 
ed ;  on  the  other,  I  have  employ- 
ed amicable  intimations;  I  have 
caused  formal  and  precise  requisi- 
tions to  be  made,  to  divert  the 
neighbouring  princes  from  giving 
them  a  support  calculated  to  flatter 
their  hopes,  and  encourage  them 
in  their  rash  designs. 

The  emperor  has  done  all  that 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  faithful 
ally,  by  forbidding  and  dispersing 
all  assemblages  within  his  states. 

My  measures  at  the  courts  of 
other  princes  have  not  been 
equally  successful.  Unaccommo- 
dating answers  have  been  given  to 
my  requisitions* 

These  unjust  refusala  call   for 


resolutions  of  another  kind.  JUm^ 
nation  has  manifested  ita  wishai* 
You  have  collected  toeoi,  you  htve^ 
weighed  the  consequencea,  yon, 
have  expressed  them  .  to  me  by 
vour  message*  GrenUemeot  yoa 
have  not  anticipated  me.  As  the 
representative  of  the  people,  I  Mt 
the  people's  injuries;  and  I  am 
now  to  inform  you  of  the  cesoli^ 
tion  I  have  taken  to  pursue  demaad. 

I  have  caused  a  declaration  to 
be  made  to  the  elector  of  Treves^ 
that  if,  before  the  15th  of  January, 
he  do  not  put  a  istop,  within  his 
states,  to  all  collecting  of  troops, 
and  all  hostile  dispositions  on  m 
part  of  the  French,  who  have  taksn 
refuge  in  them,  I  shall  no  longer 
consider  him  but  as  the  enemy 
of  France.  I  shall  cause  similar 
declarations  to  be  made  to  all  who 
favour  assemblages  contrary  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  securing  to  foreignera  all  -the 
protection  which  they  ought  to 
expect  from  our  laws,  I  shall  havq 
a  right  to  demand  a  speedy  iind 
complete  reparation  of  all  thip  in* 
juries  which  Frenchmen  may  have 
received. 

I  have  virritten  to  the  emperor  to 
engage  him  to  continue  his  good 
offices,  and,  if  necessary,  to  esert 
his  authority  as  head  of  the  en* 
pire,  to  avert  the  evils  which  the 
obstinacy  of  certain  members  of 
the  Germanic  body,  if  longer  per* 
sisted  in,  cannot  fail  to  occasiflB* 
Much  may,  undoubtedly  be  es? 
pected  from  his  interpositiont  sup* 
ported  by  the  powerfid  influence 
of  his  example ;  but  I  am,  at  th^ 
same  time,  making  the  most  proper 
military  arrangements  to  render 
these  declarations  respected. 

And  if  they  shall  not  be  atten4r 
ed   to,   then,   gentlemen,  it  will 
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•nly  remain  for  one  to  propose 
war ;  war,  which  a  people,  who 
have  solemnly  renounced  coaqoeM), 
never  make  without  necessity  ;  but 
which  a  nation,  happy  and  free» 
know  how  to  undertake  when 
their  safety — when  honour  com- 
mands. 

But  in  courageously  abandoaing 
ourselves  to  this  resoluiioOy  let  us 
hasten  to  employ  the  only  meana 
that  can  assure  its  succesa.  Tarn 
your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the 
state  of  the  finances ;  confirm  the 
national  credit;  watch  over  the 
public  fortune.  Let  your  delibe- 
rations, ever  governed  by  conatitu^ 
tional  principles,  take  a  grand, 
high-spirited,  and  authoritative 
course,  the  only  one  that  befits  the 
legislators  of  a  great  empire.  Let 
the  constituted  powers  respect 
themselves  to  be  respected;  let 
them  give  mutual  and  instead  of 
mutual  impediment;  and  finally, 
let  it  appear  that  they  are  distinct, 
but  not  enemies.  It  is  time  to 
shew  to  foreign  nations  that  the 
French  people,  their  representa« 
tivcs,  and  their  king  are  but  one. 

It  it>  to  this  union,  and  also,  let 
us  never  forget  it,  to  the  respect  we 
pay  to  the  government  or  other 
states,  that  the  safety,  conse* 
quence  and  glory  of  the  empire 
are  attached. 

For  my  part,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  sur* 
round  with  disgusts  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  which  is  confided  to 
me.  In  the  face  of  all  France  I 
declare,  that  nothing  shall  weary 
my  perseverance,  or  relax  my  ef» 
forts.  It  shall  not  be  owing  to  me 
that  the  law  does  not  become  the 
protection  of  the  citizen  and  the 
terror  of  the  disturber  fshouU  of 
vive  U  roi).    I  shall  faitnfully  pre- 


serve the  deposit  of  the  constitu-, 
tion,  and  no  consideration. shii)l  de-f 
termioe  me  to  saffer  i^  to  be  Iti'- 
kinged  (applauded).  If  men,  H(b» 
only  wish  for  discord  and  troufa^e^ 
take  occasion,  from  this  firmness^ 
to  calumniate  my  intentions,  i  wilt 
not  stoop  to  repel  by  irords  theii^iii 
jurious  suspiciofls  they  may  choose 
to  circulate.  Those  who  watch 
the  progress  of  government  with 
an  attentive,  but  unprejudiced  eya^: 
must  see  that  I  never  depart  fmm 
the  constitutional  line,  and  that  I 
feel  profoundly  how  glorious  it  is 
to  be  the  king  of  a  free  people. 

The  President's  Answer. 

The  assembly  will  take  (he  pro- 
positions jfou  have  made  into  con- 
sideration, and  communicate  th^r 
determination  by  a  message* 


Address  fiom  the  National  Asseni^ 
Ujf  to  the  Kingf  Dec*  16.  * 

Sire, 

IN  the  language  which  yQnr 
majesty  held  to  them,  the  national 
assembly  recognise  the  king  of  the 
French.  They  feel  more  than  ever 
how  trnly  valuable  is  harmony  be» 
tween  the  two  branches,  of  power 
and  a  frank  communicatiQn,  which 
is  the  desire,  and  will  be  the  weU 
fare  of  the  empire. 

Sire,  the  asaembly  will  fix  all 
their  attention  on  the  decisive  me»> 
sures  which  you  annoimee,  and  if 
the  order  of  eventathall  make  these 
measures  necessary,  they  promise 
to  your  majesty  more  true  glory 
than  was  ever  obtained  by  any  ot 
your  ancestors. 

They  promise  to  Etnrope  the 
new  spectacle  of  a  great  people, 
outraged  in  its  iaimiitiiUe  love  ef 

liberty. 
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liberty^  arming  the  hand  in  union 
with  the  heart. 

Every  where  the  French  people 
will  oppose  themselves  with  vigour 
to  their  enemies,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Ocean.  All  French  shall  be 
covered  by  the  regards  of  a  good 
king,  and  by  soldiers  intrepid  and 
faithful. 

Behold^  sire,  the  family  that  de* 
serve  your  heart  these  are  your 
friends — these  will  never  abandon 
you. 

All  the  representatives  of  the 
Prench  people — all  true  French- 
men guarantee,  on  their  heads,  the 
defence  of  a  constitution  to  which 
they  have  sworn,  and  of  a  beloved 
king  whose  throne  they  have  esta- 
blished. 


Protest  of  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  against  the  Kings 
Acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 

IT  is  in  vain  that  an  unfortunate 
Monarch,  always  captive,  though 
free  in  appearance,  has  consented 
to  the  ruin  of  his  faithful  subjects 
— to  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy — by 
accepting  a  pretended  constitution 
of  the  empire :  it  is  in  vain  that  he 
has  signed  his  own  degradation ; 
this  sanction,  which  the  king  has 
eiven  in  fact  to  a  monstrous  code, 
IS  really  no  sanction  in  right.  And 
who  can  be  persuaded  of  the  lega- 
lity of  such  an  assent,  while  every 
thirtg  proclaims  the  contrary  ? 

Can  a  prince  left  alone  amidst 
usurpers,  surrounded  with  the 
wrecks  of  his  own  throne,  encom- 
passed by  fears  and  menaces,  beset 
by  intrigue,have  freedom  of  choice  ? 
And'  without  freedom  of  choice, 
is  not  every  consent  null  I 


Freedom  contistt  in  beinft  ablr 
to  cbuse  without  danger,  and  widi* 
out  fear;  it  cannot  exist  witboot 
this  condition,  and  consent  b  noil," 
when  refusal  wouldhasard  the  aafe- 
ty  and  property  of  him  who  gifes- 
it.  If  the  king  had  refbaed  to  ac- 
cept the  constitution,  he  would- 
have  been  deprived  of  the  crowo ; 
so  had  the  usurping  assembly  d^ 
creed.  And  in  rejecting  with  dis- 
dain a  degraded  crown,  and  pn^ 
sented  by  a  seditious  assembly,  was 
the  king  master  of  the  choice  of  bis 
asylum  ?  and  would  he  not  have 
exposed  his  person,  and  all  that 
was  still  more  dear  to  him,  to  out- 
rage, and  his  faithful  subjects  to 
proscription,  to  murder,  and  to 
conflagration  I 

Without  doubt,  had  Louis  XVL 
entertained  the  hope  of  dying  at 
least  with  glory,  if  his  blood  could 
have  saved  France,  the  inheritor 
of  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV*  would 
havedisplayed  his  courage*  Forced 
to  obtain  his  inheritance  by  con* 
quest,  he  would,  like  him»  havie 
been  the  victor  and  thfla  fiitber 
of  his  subjects;  and,  like  him^ 
would  have  compelled  them  to  be- 
come happy.  But  what  can  cou- 
rage do  without  support  I  Heniy 
had  an  army,  while  Louis,  alone» 
betrayed,  abandoned,  captive  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  without 
troops,  without  auxiliaries,  forced 
even  to  regret  the  happy  obscurity 
of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  io 
the  midst  of  an  importunate  crowd, 
who  served  rather  to  besi^j^e  than 
defend  him,  found  not  even  one 
friend  to  sliare  his  sorrows  and  wipe 
away  his  tears. 

The  king  then  could  form  ne 
other     determination    than     chsi 
which  he  adopted,  without  haiard- 
ing  the  loss  of  his  crown,^  and  per- 
haps 
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baps  of  his  life.  '  His  degradation, 
and  even  bis  death,  would  have 
been  an  useless  sacrifice  to  honour ; 
it  would  have  cost  France  long 
and  fruitless  remorse,  but  could 
not  have  saved  it. 

The  king  then  was  not  free,  his 
sanction  is  therefore  null ;  and  in 
this  case  to  disobey  illusory  orders 
is  to  give  the  strongest  and  most 
courageous  proof  of  obedience  and 
fidelity ;  it  is  to  serve  the  real  mo- 
narch, it  is  to  serve  God  and  our 
country. 

Scarcely  could  this  pretended 
assent  be  credited  if  tlie  king  had 
proclaimed  it  amidst  his  family, 
surrounded  with  his  ancient  and 
faithful  servants,  with  all  his  mili- 
tary household ;  in  fine,  with  all 
the  splendor  of  his  former  power. 
Then  the  royal  assent,  though  the 
occasion  of  so  much  ruin,  would 
nevertheless  have  been  recognised 
as  just,  at  least  reputed  free ;  then 
.we  might  have  condemned  the 
error  of  the  prince,  but  should  not 
have  wept  ever  his  chains;  then 
the  fact  would  have  beeiv  incon- 
testible,  we  could  only  have  dis* 
puted  the  right. 

In  fact,  even  if  the  king  had  en* 
joyed  full  possession  of  his  liberty, 
would  he  have  had  the  right  to 
sanction  laws  contcary  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom? 
Could  he,  from  a  mistaken  gene- 
rosity, and  in  the  expectation  of 
a  deceitful  calm,  have  sacrificed 
along  with  himself,  his  family,  his 
successors,  the  true  happiness  of 
the  people,  generations  present  and 
to  come  ?  Could  he  give  a  valid 
approbation  to  the  pretended  con- 
stitution, which  has  occasioned  so 
many  misfertones  ?  Possessor  for 
life  of  the  throne,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  ancestors^  could  the 


king,' in  alienating  his- primordil)I 
rights^  destroy  the  constitutive  ba* 
sis  on  which  it  is  founded  j.  B.oro 
defender  of  the  religiou  of  the 
state,  could  he  consent  to  what 
tends  to  its  ruin,- and  abandon  its 
nainisters  to  wretchedness  and  dis*^^ 
grace  ?  Bound  to  administer  justice 
to  his  subjects,  couM  he  renounce 
the  function,  essentially,  royal,  <^f 
causing  it  to  be  administered  by 
tribunals  legally .  constituted^  and 
of  superintending  himself  the  ad«  ' 
ministration?  Protector  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  orders,  and  of  the 
possessions  of  i^dividualst-  could 
he  sanction  the  invasion  of  the  one, 
and  the  violation  of  the  other } 
.Father  of  his  people,  could,  h^ 
abandon  them  to  disorder  tu%4 
anarchy  ?  In  fine,  co\ild  hejiighly 
approve  what  reason  and  justice 
condemn,  and  eternize  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  France  i 

And  what  is  this  constitiition^ 
which  they  pretend  to  give  us,  but 
a  monster:  destructive  of  laws  hu- 
man and  divine ;  a  work  of  offence 
and  iniquity ;  null  from  the  vice  of 
the  convocation  of  the  members  of 
the  assemblystyling  themselves  ccm- 
stitutihg;  null  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  deliberating  body,  a 
combination  subversive  of  the  first . 
basis  of  the  state,  the  distinction  of 
orders;  null  from  the  principles 
which  it  establishes,  since  they 
overturn  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  tend  to  replunge  men  in  bm^ba-: 
rism  by  appearing  to  brln^  them 
back  to  nature;  null  from  its  con- 
sequences, dreadful  consequences, 
of  which  experience  already  pre- 
sents a  too  faithful  catalogue-  in  lli|^ 
disorder  of  the  finance^,  ia  tm 
scarcitjr  of  money,  io  the  stagna- 
tion of  conunerce,  in  the  wwit  jf 
discipline  among  the  treopii  m 

toe 
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the  inactivity  of  the  tribunals^  the 
silence  of  the  laws,  the  tyranny  of 
the  factious,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  rich ;  in  one  word,  the  triumph 
of  licentiousness  over  true  liberty  ? 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumu- 
late reasoning:  truth  Is  too  striking; 
and  facts  already  speak  so  loudly, 
that  the  consequence  cannot  be  de- 
nied, without  a  species  of  self-de- 
ception.   The  kmg  then   had  no 
right  to  sanction  such  a  constitu- 
tion, of  which  his  sanction,  already 
null  by  the  defect  of  freedom,  is 
null  likewise  by  the  defect  of  right. 
Ah  1  when,  victorious  over  the 
Gauls,  the  first  Franks,  assembled  in 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  raised  Phara- 
mond  on  the  shield;  when  their 
warlike  voices  exclaimed— <*  Reign 
over  us,  and  let  your  descendants 
reign  over  our  children" — the  v  were 
Tar  from  foreseeing,  that  at  tne  end 
of  fourteen  ages  a  generation  would 
come,  whose  madness  would  destroy 
the  work  of  wisdom  and  of  valour  ! 
When    Philip    the  Fair,    reviving 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  had 
been  disregarded  under  indolent 
monarchs,  summoned  to  the  states- 
general  the  deputies  of  the  third 
estate,  and  placed  them  along  with 
the  peers  of  his  realm,  he  did  not 
'suspect  that  one  day  this  ungrate- 
ful order  would  overturn  the  two 
others,  would  deck  ambitious  tri- 
bunes with  the  spoils  of  the  su- 
preme power,  and  leave  only  the 
phantom  of  a  king  on  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne. 

No,  it  i^hall  not  be  so :— No,  the 

French  monarchy  shall  not  perish : 

and  since  motives  which  it  is  im- 

,j>ossible  for  us  to   perceive,   but 

which  ctm  originate  only  from  the 

.violence  and  constraint  which,  by 

^bein^  disguised,    are   only  more 

'cruel,  fbite  Louis  XVI  to  subscribe 


an  acceptance  which  bis  heait  re- 
jects, which  hit  own  infferest  «n4 
that  of  his  people  condemn,  and 
which  his  duty  as  king  expressly 
prohibits ; 

We  protest  in  the  face  ef  the 
whde  world,  and  in  the  moat  so* 
lemn  manner,  against  this  illoslA 
act,  and  all  that  may  fellow  fnm 
it.  We  have  shown  that  It  is  nol 
of  itself,  null  by  defect  of  libeitf. 
null  from  the  radical  ¥ice  of  nl 
the  operations  of  the  a8urpin| 
assembly,  which,  not  being  an  aa^ 
sembly  of  th&  states-general*  itno- 
thing.  We  are  supported  br  tin 
rights  of  the  whole  nation,  in  ra» 
jecting  decrees  diametrically  op- 
posite to  their  wishes,  ezpreaaed  by 
the  unanimous  tenor  ot  iastrao- 
tions  to  their  representatifea ;  and 
we  dii$avow,  on  behalf  of  the  Wh 
tion,  those  treacherous  mandate. 
ries,  who,  in  violating  their 
ders,  and  departing  from  the 
sion  entrusted  to  rhem,  oeaied  to 
be  its  representatives.  .  We  wBI 
maintain  what  is  evident,  that, 
having  acted  contrary  to  their  tfM^ 
they  nave  acted  without  power, 
and  what  they  could  not  legidj^lD 
cannot  be  validly  accepted. 

We  protest  for  the  king,  and  h 
his  name,  against  what  can  oiilj 
bear  its  false  impression.  MiaT^iee 
being  stifled  by  oppression,  we iHIl 
be  its  necessary  organs ;  and-«ee<- 
press  his  real  sentimenia,  mAtij 
exist  in  the  oath  of  his  aceessien  lo 
the  throne,  as  they  have  apjieiirtll 
in  the  actions  of  his  whole mfe^ -'.as 
they  have  been  displayed  4n  4fae 
declaration  which  he  made  «t  Me 
first  moment  when  lie  beHeiri 
himself  free.  He  neither  call  n^ 
ought  to  have  any  ether,  and-Ms 
will  exists  only  in  those  ateta  where 
it  breathes  freely. 
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We  protest  for  the  people,  who, 
in  their  delirium,  cannot  perceive 
h6w  destructive  this  phantom  of  ft 
new  constitution,  which  is  made 
to  dazzle  their  eyes,  and  before 
which  they  are  vainly  made  t6 
swear,  must  become  to  them.  When 
these  people,  neither  knowing  their 
lawful  chief  nor  their  dearest  in- 
terests, suffer  themselves  to  be  mis- 
guided to  their  destruction ;  when, 
blinded  by  deceitful  promises,  they 
see  not  those  who  excite  them  to 
destroy  the  pledges  of  their  own 
security,  the  supporters  of  their 
repose,  the  principles  of  their  sub- 
sistence, and  all  the  ties  of  theif 
civil  association ;  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  claim  for  them  the  re-esta- 
blbhment  of  all  these ;  it  becomes 
necessary  to  save  them  from  their 
own  frenzy, 

We  protest  for  the  religion  of 
our  fathers,  which  is  attacked  in 
its  dogmas  and  worship,  as  well  as 
its  ministers ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  monarch's  want  of  power 
at  present  to  discharge  in  his  own 
person  his  duties  as  eldest  son  of 
the  church,  we  assume  in  bis  name 
the  defence  of  its  rights ;  we  op- 
pose those  invasions  of  its  pro- 
perty  which  tend  to  degrade  it ; 
we  rise  with  indignation  agaitnst 
acts  which  menace  the  kingdom 
with  the  horrors  of  schism ;  and 
we  loudly  profess  our  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  ecclesiastical 
rules  admitted  in  the  state,  the 
observance  of  which  he  has  sworn 
to  maintain. 

We  protest  for  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  monarchy,  from 
which  the  king  is  not  permitted 
to  depart ;  which  the  nation  itself 
has  declared  to  be  inviolable  ;  and 
which  would  be  totally  reversed  by 
the  decrees  which  abolish  royalty 


itself,  by  suppressing  trll  th6  kiter- 
(nedfate  ranks;  by  th)»iste  Mich 
deprive  moharchy  of  tire  funetltftfi 
tnast  essential  to  monarchit^  gb* 
vernrfient. 

In  flhe,  we  jprotest  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  8u|>rettie  Being,.  anA 
In  Hie  name  of  eternal  justice,  ftit 
all  orders  of  the  state,  and  fbr  (SI 
Frenchmen. 

This  protest,  signed  along  with 
vs  by  all  the  princes  df  the  Dfoi^ 
who  are  contaected  with  Os,  b  coifi* 
mon  to  all  the  hotfse  of  BouAoti, 
«n  whom  their  erenttial  rights  to 
the  crown  tmpoie  the  duty  of  de« . 
fending  the  august  deposit. 

(Signed) 

LoUIS-STAKISLAlTS-XAyfBK. 

Charleb-Prillipfb. 
L.  Joseph  2>b  Bovrbow. 
L.  Hekri  Jos.  be  BouRMnr. 
L.  A.  H.  i>E  Bourbon. 

Cobleniz,  Od.  8, 1791. 


Proclamation  of  the  Brothers  qffh0 
King  of  France  f  to  di^el  the  tuS' 
picions  uihich  hope  arisen^  ^ 
their  intention  to  dethrcne  their 
Brother. 

OUR  honour  induces  tfs  loudljr 
to  publish  a  profession  ef  fiiith,  tb 
which  we  mean  to  adhere  on  iYih 
present  and  every  future  occasion. 
— To  re-establisa  the  respect  duo 
to  the  Christian  religion  and  its  mi- 
nisters ;  to  restore  to  the  kitag  hb 
freedom  and  leffal  authority;  to 
the  different  orders  of  the  statb 
their  proper  rights*  founded  6li'the 
laws  of  the  monair^hy;  to  every 
citizen,  his  property;  to  the  kingw 
dom,  its  ancient  and  fminutaoiia. 
constitution;  to  all  VteMSMM^ 

and 
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end  particularly  to  the  iohabitants 
of  country  places,  security,  tran- 
quinity>  ana  the  administration  of 
justice,  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived ;  such  is  the  only  end  we 
propose,  and  for  which,  if  it  is 
necessary,  we  are  ready  even  to  spill 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  Never 
did  any  personal  ambition  sully  the 
purity  of  these  views  I-r-We  here 
declare  it  on  the  honour  of  ^n* 
tlemen;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  formal  lie  to  eveiy  con* 
trary  allegation. 

Annoer  of  the  French  King's  Bro^ 
then  to  his  Majesty's  Letter. 

Sire, 

WE  have  received  the  letter 
which  your  majesty  has  condescend* 
ed  to  write  to  us.— We  shall  not 
examine  whether,  in  effect,  your 
majesty  has  accepted  freely  the 
constitution  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  ^ou ;  all  Europe  knows 
what  to  think  of  it.  We  shall  not 
discuss  this  constitution,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  as  erroneous  as 
they  are  impolitic ;  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  seditious  per- 
sons, who  have  neither  right  nor 
'  delegation  to  make  it.  We  must 
further  request  of  your  majesty,  per- 
mission to  remark  to  you,  that  you 
have  only  the  usufructuary  posses- 
sion of  your  kingdom,  that  you 
must  account  for  it  with  your  suc- 
cessors, and  that  you  are  bound  to 
transmit  it  to  them  such  as  you  have 
received  it  from  your  ancestors. 

In  conformity  to  these  reflections, 
sire,  which  will  certainly  be  ap- 
proved by  every  good  Frenchman, 
we  cannot  conceal  from  you  our 
determination  to  make  use  of  all 


the  means  which  are  in  our  power 
to  re-establish  vour  throne,  w^|ob 
a  factious  band  has  ahakcB  to  iia 
very  foundations,  and  to  reatore  to 
it  its  stability  and  lostre,  that  yoar 
majesty  and  your  deacendnnta  may 
enjoy  it  as  it  has  been  enjoyed  by 
the  kings  vour  predeceasora. 

We  &ul  concloda,  aire^  by  pro* 
testing  to  your  majcwnrt  tbnt  loa 
have  no  subjects  iQore  nithfiil  than 
ourselves,  and  that  our  venoratioB 
for  your  sacred  person  ia  equal  lo 
the  boundless  attachmont  vbidi 
we  have  vowed  to  yout  and  which 
we  shall  preserve  to  tbe  end  U 
our  lives. 

(Signed) 

Louis  SrANiSLAua  Xatibs. 
Charles  Philupfx. 

CobUntz,  Nov.  16,  1791. 


Substance  qfa  Partitumtr^sUjf  te^ 
iween  the  Courts  m  concert,  hU 
to  be  concluded  tmd  sigmed  aC 
Favia^  in  the  Mcmih  ^  ^Tb^^ 

1791. 

(The  authenticity  of  tbia  Trea^ 
has,  we  think,  on  good  fonndatum 
been  called  in  question,  but  ha? • 
ing  given  rise  to  much  apacula* 
tion,  we  should  not  have  doaa 
our  duty  had  we  omitted  k«.) 

HIS  majesty  the  emperor  wiD 
retake  all  that  Louis  aIV.  con* 
quered  in  the  Austrian  NedM> 
lands ;  and  uniting  theae  provinoss 
to  the  said  Netherlanda,  will  give 
them  to  his  serene  highneaa  tbt 
elector  Palatine,  so  that  tbeao  atv 
possessions  added  to  the  p«latiPrt% 
may  hereafter  have  the  nane  af 
Austrasia* 

His  majesty  the  emporor-  «B 
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preserve  for  ever  the  property 
and  possession  of  Bavaria,  to  make 
in  future  an  indivisible  mass  with 
the  domains  and  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria. 
~  Her  serene  highness  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Christina  shall  be, 
conjointly  with  his  serene  highness 
her  nephew,  the  archduke  Charles, 
put  into  hereditary  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 

Alsace  shall  be  restored  to  the 
empire,  and  the  bishop  ef  Stras- 
burgh,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  shall 
recover  their  ancient  privileges, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  of 
Germany  shall  do  the  same* 

If  the  Swiss  cantons  consent  and 

accede  to  the  coalition,  it  may  be 

proposed  to  them  to  annex  to  the 

Helvetic  league  the  bishoprick  of 

Potentrui,  the  defiles  of  Franche- 

Comte,  and  even  those  of  Tyrol, 

with  the  neighbouring  bailiwicks, 

as  well  as  the  territory  of  Versoy, 

which  intersects  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majesty  the  king  of 

Sardinia  subscribe  to  the  coalition, 

La  Bresse,  La  Bugey,  and  the  Pays 

de  Gex   usurped  by  France  from 

Savoy,  shall  be  restored  to  him. 

In  case  his  Sardinian  majesty 
can  make  a  grand  diversion,  he 
shall  be  suffered  to  take  Dauphiny 
to  belong  to  him  for  ever,  as  the 
nearest  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Dauphins. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Spain 
shall  have  Rousillon  and  Beam, 
with  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  he 
shall  take  possession  of  the  French 
part  of  Saint-Domingo. 


Her  majesty  the  empress  of  all 
the  Russias  shall  take  upon  herself 
the  invasion  of  Poland,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  Kaminieck,  with 
that  part  of  Padoli^  which  borders 
on  Moldavia. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  shall 
oblige  the  Porte  to  give  up  Choc- 
zim^  as  well  as  the  small  forts 
of  Servia,  and  those  on  the  river 
Lurna. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  means  of  the  above-mentioned 
invasion  of  the  empress  of  all  the 
Russias  into  Poland,  shall  make  an 
acquisition  of  Thorn  and  DaQtzic, 
and  there  unite  the  Palatinate 
on  the  east  to  the  confines  of 
Silesia. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Pru8« 
sia  shall  besides  acquire  Lusace, 
and  his  serene  highness  the  elecr 
tor  of  Saxony  shall  in  exchange 
receive  the  rest  of  Poland,  and  oc- 
cupy the  throne  as  hereditary  so- 
vereign. 

His  , majesty  the  present  king 
of  Poland  shall  abdicate  the  throne 
on  receiving  a  suitable  annuity.  . 

His  royal  highness  the  elector 
of  Saxony  shall  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  his  serene  highness, 
the  youngest  son  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  grand  duke   of  all   the 
Russias,  who  will  be  the  father  of 
the  race  of  the  hereditary  kings  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania. 
( Signed ) 
**  Leopold. 
**  Prince  Nassau, 
**  Count  Floiu  Blanc  a, 

<*  BiSCHOFFSWERDER.*' 
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The  following  are  said  to  be  the 

secret  Articles  of  the    Treaty 

signedpersonallyat  Pilnilz  hy  the 

Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia^ 

on  the  ^th    of  August,  1791. 

They  may  be  found  in  the  Ley" 

den   Gazette,   towards  the  con" 

elusion  of  that  year,  at  which 

time  they  were  in  general  cir* 

eulation  and  credit  on  the  Con* 

tinenty  though  never  avowed  by 

the  parties,  and  they  never  were 

officially  promulgated. 

I.  nnO  undertake  in  concert  ef- 
1  fcctual  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  treaties  which  exist 
with  France,  to  give  weight  to 
the  representations  yet  to  be  made 
to  that  nation,  and  to  invite  all 
Europe  to  concur  therein,  in  case 
thepe  friendly  representations 
should  be  unproductive. 

II.  The  two  parties,  as  toon  as 
possible,  will  endeavour  to  bring 
the  court  of  Petersburg  into  their 
design  of  raising  the  house  of 
Saxony  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  Poland. 

III.  They  respectively  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  changing, 
at  their  pleasure,  any  of  their  pre- 
sent or  future  acquisitions,  ob- 
serving in  these  changes  the  extent 


*  The  preceding  articles  gave  great  uneasiness  to  many  of  the.  Qt 
and  particularly  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  ptiet  whose  apprehensimiM  the 

mintster  soon  after  declared,    in  a  formal  note,  at  Munich,  **  Thmt  his         ^ ^ 

majesty  was  much  concerned  to  hear  that  the  report  of  a  design  to  excliai^ 
Bavaria  was  the  result  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pilnitz  between  the  empenr 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  that  it  began  to  spread  throughout  the  emplrt  mi 
to  obtain  credit ;  that  his  majesty  thought  it  his  duty  formally  to  contniwt'  iWi 
maliciously  invented  report,  as  he  never  would  depart  &om  the  engagements  eatsnH 
into  at  the  peace  of  Teschen,  or  the  Germanic  league.  Finally,  that  he  was  certiiB 
that  Uiis  report,  and  other  falsehoods  of  the  tame  nature,  would  die  away  of  tiaes* 
selves  as  soon  as  the  public  should  be  satisfied  that  the  connexions  on-  the  nUbfti^ti 
which  such  unfounded  alarms  had  taken  place,  had  merely  for  oonditions  and  nfr* 
ject  the  maintenance  of  the  Germanic  oonstitutiOD^  and  the  care  of  the  welfrre  of  Mcb 
individual  member  of  the  empire.'' 


of  the  revenue,  and  likewiie  the 
constitution  ofthe  Germanic  body. 
And  in  consequence  they  will  treat 
with  whomsoever  this  exchange 
may  concern. 

IV.  They  will  also  treat  respect- 
ing the  diminution  of  their  ■  dif« 
ferent  armies,  as  toon  as  their 
concerns  with  foreign  powers  will 
admit. 

V.  His  Prussian  majesty  pro^ 
mises  to  the  archduke  Francis  bis 
vote  to  be  king  of  the  RomsnSp 
and  likewise  that  he  will  not  op- 
pose any  thing  that  may  be  pro- 
vided for  any  of  th^  archduKeSp 
upon  condition  that  it  does  not 
infringe  on  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution. 

VI.  In  return  the  emperor  mP 
employ  his  good  offices  with  the 
court  of  Petersburg  and  t^  r»- 
public  of  Poland  in  favour  of  the 
king  of  Prussia's  pretensions  to  the 
cities  of  Thorn  and  Dantiic; 
but  again,  in  return,  his  imperial 
majesty  expects  that  his  Pnusian 
majesty  will  exert  himself  with 
Britain  and  the  states-general  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  behalf  of  the 
wished-for  modifications  concluded 
in  convention  at  the  Hagoe  on  the 
subject  of  Belgic  a&irs.^ 

^greemom 
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Agreement  entered  into  at  Pilniix 
between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  2Tih  August 
1791.  (For  this,  see  note  to 
History  of  Europe,  page  72.) 

Manifesto  of  the  French  Nation^ 
decreed  by  the  National  Assem^ 
bit/,  December  29,  1791,  and 
ordered  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Ministers  to  all  the  Courts  in 
Europe. 

AT  a  moment  when,  for  tbe 
first  time  since  the  epoch  of 
their  liberty,  the  French  people 
may  see  themselves  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  exercising  the  terrible 
right  of  war,  their  representatires 
owe  to  Europe,  to  all  mankind,  an 
account  of  the  motives  which  have 

fuided  their  resolutions,  and  an 
xposition  of  the  prindples  which 
direct  their  conduct  The  Fi^cfa 
nation  renounces  the  undertaking 
of  the  war  with  the  view  of  mak« 
ing  conquests,  and  will  never  em- 
ploy her  forces  against  the  liberty 
of  any  state.  Such  is  the  text  of 
their  constitution ;  such  Is  the 
sacred  vow  upon  which  they  have 
connected  their  own  happiness 
with  the  happiness  of  every  other 
people,  and  they  will  be  faithful  to 
them. 

But  who  can  consider  that  9 
friendly  territory,  in  which  exists 
an  army  waiting  only  the  prospect 
of  success  for  the  moment  of 
attack  ? 

Is  it  not  equivalent  to  a  deda* 
ration  of  war,  to  give  places  of 
strength  not  only  to  enemies!  who 
nave  already  declared,  but  to  con- 
spirators who  have  long  since  com- 
menced it  ?  Every  thing,  thereforoi 
ipsposes  uponthepowersestablished 


by  the  constitution  for  mamtaining 
the  peace  and  the  safety  of  the 
public,  th^  imperious  law  of  em^ 
ploying  force  against  rebels,  wiio 
from  the  bosom'  of  a  foreign  landi 
threaten  to  tear  their  country  in 
pieces. 

Tlie  right  of  nations  violated— 
the  dignity  of  the  French  people 
insulted-^thct  criminal  abuse  of  the 
king's  name  employed  by  impostors 
to  veil  their  disastrous  projects--^ 
their  distrust  kept  up  by  sinister 
rnmours  through  the  whole  em- 
pire—the obstacles  occasioned  bj 
this  distrust  to  the  execution  of  tM 
laws,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
credit-4he  means  of  corruption 
exerted  to  delude  and  seduee  the 
citizens— -the  disquiets  which  agl* 
tate  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tiers—the evils  to  which  attempts, 
the  most  vain  and  the  most  speedily' 
repulsed,  may  expose  them-^tM 
outages,,  always  unpunished* 
which  they  have  experienced  oil 
^he  territories  wher0  the  revolted 
French  find  an  asylum-— the  ne« 
cessi^y  of  not  allowing  the  rebcds 
time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions, or  raise  up  more  dangerous 
against  their  country— such  are 
our  motives.  Never  did  more 
ust  or  more  urgent  exist.  And 
the  picture  which  we  have 
dri|wn,  we  have  rather  softened 
than  over-charged  our  injuries. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  citizens  in  order  to 
inflao^  their  courage. 

The  French  nation,  however^ 
wilt  never  cease  to  coAsiderMe 
friendly  people,  the  iphftbitan^  isf 
the  territory  occupied  by  tbef  rebels, 
and  governed  by  princes  who  cS&t 
them  protection.  Thp  jwaeefbl 
eitisiens  whose  cioiuntry  armies  may 

P«  .  occupf  , 
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occupy,  ihall  not  be  treated  by  her 
at  enemies,  nor  even  as  subjects. 
The  public  force  of  which  she  may 
become  the  depository,  shall  not 
be  employed  but  to  secure  their 
tranquillity  and  maintain  their 
Isws.  Proud  of  having  regained 
the  rights  of  nature,  she  will  never 
outrage  them  in  other  men.  Jea- 
lous of  her  independence,  deter- 
mined to  bury  herself  in  her  own 
ruins,  rather  than  suffer  laws  to  be 
taken  from  her,  or  dictated  to  her, 
or  even  an  insulting  guaranty  of 
those  she  has  framed  for  herself^ 
she  will  never  infringe  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations.  Her 
soldiers  will  conduct  themselves  on 
a  foreign  territory  as  they  would  on 
their  own,  if  forced  to  combat  on 
it.  The  invokintary  evils  which 
her  troops  may  occasion  shall  be 
repaired.  The  asylum  which  she 
oflbrs  to  strangers  shall  not  be  shut 
against  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
whose  princes  shall  have  forced  her 
to  attack  them ;  they  shall  find  a 
sure  refuge  in  her  bosom.  Faithful 
to  the  engagements  made  in  her 
name,  she  will  fulfil  them  with  a 
generous  exactness ;  but  no  danger 
shall  be  capable  of  making  her  &r- 
get,  that  the  soil  of  France  belongs 
wholly  to  liberty,  and  that  the 
laws  of  equality  ought  to  be  uni- 
versal. She  will  present  to  the 
world  the  new  spectacle  of  a  nation 
truly  free,  submissive  to  the  laws  of 
justice  amid  the  storms  of  war, 
and  respecting  every  where,  on 
every  occasion,  towards  all  men, 
the  rights  which,  are  the  same 
to  all. 

Peace,  which  imposture,  intrigue, 
and  treason,  have  banished,  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  first  of  our 
wishes.  France  will  take  up  arms, 
compelled  to  do  so,  for  her  safety 


and  her  intenial  pciee,  and  she. 
will  be  seen  to  laj  then  dowa  with 
joy  the  monient  the  is  urared  that 
there  is  nothing  to  lour  fiv  ditt 
liberty,  for  that  equality,  whidk  u 
now  the  only  element  in  wbidi 
Frenchmen  caa  live.  She  dreads^ 
not  war,  but  she  loves  peace ;  she' 
feels  that  she  haa  need  of  it ;  aad 
she  is  too  conscions  of  her  atreogth 
to  fiear  making  the  avowaL  WImv 
in  requiring  other  nationa  to 
respect  her  repose,  she  took  ■■ 
eternal  engagement  not  to  trouble 
others,  ahe  might  have  thnmiftit 
that  she  desenr^  to  be  ^'tHthHI  fav 
and  that  this  aolemn  iU>**i^»^tiin^ 
the  pledge  of  tranquillity^  and  As 
happineaa  of  other  natioiia,,  miA 
have  merited  the  affection  of  Sa 
princes  who  govern  tbem ;  botaod^ 
of  those  princes  as  apprehend  that 
France  would  endeavour  to  excite 
internal  agitations  in  other  coon* 
tries,  shaU  learn  that  the  crari 
right  of  reprisal,  justified  by 
condemned  by  nature,  will 
make  her  resort  to  the  meana 
ployed  against  her  own 
that  she  will  be  just  to  tfaoae 
have  not  been  so  to  her;  that  aha 
will  every  where  pay  aa  modi  le^ 
spect  to  peace  aa  to  liberty;  aad 
that  the  men  who  atill  preaume  ta 
call  themselves  the  maatera  of 
other  men,  will  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  her  but  the  uiflaenoedT 
her  example. 

The  French  nation  ia  fine;  ain^ 
what  is  more  than  to  be  firee^  aha 
has  the  sentiment  of  ireedoak 
She  is  free;  she  ia  armed;  ahitan 
never  be  reduced  to  slavery*  la 
vain  are  intestine  discords  cbontad 
on  ;  she  has  passed  the  dangerooa 
moment  of  the  reformation  of  her 
political  laws :  and  she  ia  too  wiM 
to  anticipate  the  leaaon  of  expitti- 
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cnce;  she  wishes  only  to  maintain 
her  constitution,  and  to   defend 

it. 

The  division  of  two  powers  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  source, 
and  directed  to  the  same  end,  the 
last  hope  of  our  enemies,  has  va- 
nished at  the  voice  of  our  country 
in  danger;  and  the  king,  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  proceedings,  by 
the  frankness  of  his  measures, 
shows  to  Europe  the  French  na- 
tion strong  in  her  means  of  defence 
and  prosperity- 
Resigned  to  the  evils  which  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  united 
against  her,  may  make  her .  suffer, 
she  will  triumph  over  them  by 
her  patience  and  her  courage;  vic- 
torious, she  will  seek  neiuier  in- 
demnification nor  vengeance. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
generous  people,  which  their  re- 
presentatives do  themselves  honour 
m  expressing.  Such  are  the  pro- 
jects of  the  new  political  system 
which  they  have  adopted— to  rispel 
force,  to  resist  oppression,  to  forget 
all  when  they  have  nothing  more 
to  fear  ;  and  to  adversaries,  if  van- 
quished, as  brothers ;  if  reconciled, 
as  friends.  These  are  the  wishes 
of  all  the  French,  and  this  is  the 
war  which  they  declare  against  their 
enemies. 


we  have  thought  pfoper  to  insert 
them  here  in  the  drder  the^  were 
read  in  the  National  Asseinbly* 


On  the  14th  of  September,  1791, 
LO  UI S  X  VI.  King  oftheFrench, 
having,  in  the  National Assembfyf 
accepted  the  New  Constitution, 
and  taken  the  Oath  to  defend  it, 
soon  afterwards  sent  a  Circular 
Letter  to  all  Foreign  Courts, 
notifying  his  acceptance.  As 
the  Dispositions  of  the  different 
Powers  in  Europe  were  then 
manifested   in    their   Answers, 


Letter  of  ihnEijfiperor  Leopold  jfi 
to  the  King  o/JFranee^in  Answer 
to  the  Notification  of  his  acceptm 
once  of  the  Constitution^  read  in 
the  National  Assembly 9  on  the 
l^h  of  November^  1791. 

YOUR  nnijesty's  ambassador, 
sent  us  the  letters  containing 
the  notification  of  your  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
presented  to  you.  The  more  closelv 
we  are  united  by  the  ties  of  bloody 
friendship,,  alliance,  and  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  more  we  have  9t 
heart  the  preservation  of  your  nuir 
jesty,  and  of  the  royal  family ;  and 
likewise  the  dignity  of  your  crowil 
and  the  welfare  of  the  French  mo- 
narch v.  We,  Iherefore,  sincerely 
wish  that  the  part  your  majesty  haa 
thought  proper  to  take  in  the  pre- 
sent state  ot  affairs,  may  have  all 
the  success  that  you  expect,  and 
may  answer  your  views  for  the 
public  felicity;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  alarming  apprehen^ 
sions  for  the  common  cause  of  kiii|;s 
and  princes  may.  cease  for  the  uU 
ture,  and  prevent  the  necessity  oif 
taking  serious  precautions  against 
their  renewal. 

The  King  of  Sardinia.— I  have 
received  the  letter  which  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  write  on  the  25tl^ 
of  September.  The  jasti  ce  it  does 
to  my  sentiments,  in  not  doubting 
of  the  interest  which  I  have  always 
at  heart,  in  every  thing  which  per- 
sonally concerns  you,  or  the  nap^ 
piness  of  your  fanulv  and  subjectSp 
will  ever  givq^  met  b^  greatest  sa^ 

tiff  action* 
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cUfaction.  I  request  your  majesty 
will  be  equally  persuaded  of  my 
joy  at  the  new  assurances  given  of 
the  continuation  of  your  friendship. 
What  I  have  professed  to  you  shall 
never  diminish  or  change,  and  no^ 
thing  shall  ever  lessen  my  endea<- 
vours  to  convince  you  of  it. 


cemeDty  more  and  morei  the  bappy 
ties  which  unite  the  French  netioo 

to  ours. 


Answer  of  their  High  Mightinetses 
the  StateS'General  of  the  United 

Provinces,  dated  Oct.  4. 

« 

Sire, 

WE  have  received  the  letter 
which  your  majesty  did  us  the  ho- 
nour to  write,  under  date  the  19th 
ultimo,  and  by  which  your  ma- 
jesty informs  us»  you  have  deter* 
mined  to  accept  the  constitutional 
code  which  had  been  decreed  and 
presented  to  your  majesty  by  the 
national  assembly. 

We  are  highly  sensible  of  this 
new  mark  of  friendship  and  good^ 
will,  which  your  majesty  has  given 
by  informing  us  of  this  event, 
and  we  hasten  to  return  yon  our 
thanks  for  the  same.  We  seize 
with  alacrity  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other  which  present  ihem- 
Belves,  to  testify  to  your  majesty 
the  lively  interest  we  take  in  ail 
which  concerns  your  august  person, 
as  also  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  French  monarchy. 

We  have  also  felt  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  finding  in  the  letter 
of  your  majesty,  the  assurance  of 
your  desire  to  render  more  and  more 
unalterable  the  connections  which 
subsist  between  your  and  our  re« 
public ;  and)  as  we  are  animated 
with  the  same  sentiments,  we  shall, 
on  our  side,  take  every  care  to  cul* 
tlvate  a  mutual  intercourse;  and  to 


The  following  is  the  siA$iakee  tf 
the  other  Answers,  dicesied  {jT 
their  formal  Language:'^ 

Great  Britain— TeHt&ed  aliveijr 
interest  for  the  happineM  of  the 
king,  his  family,  anahissubjectt.    - 

Prussia — Declared,  that  the  in* 
terest  he  felt  in  this  erent  vil 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  avor* 
ances  of  esteem  given  by  the  ldti| 
of  France. 

Saxony— Declared  his  wiabei  tb 
be  for  the  constant  felicity  df  di6 
king  and  kingdom. 

Deux'Ponts  —  Expressed  tfl 
wishes  for  the  safety  of  the  Uog 
and  royal  family. 

ilfayience— ^Declined  givi^  aajr 
answer. 

Treves^-WxW  always  have  tli^ 
most  lively  interest  in  the  wdGiir6 
of  the  king  and  royal  family;  b^ 
as  to  any  thing  more,  the  pmeflk 
situation  of  the  king  pfeveoted  i 
further  declaration. 

Canton  of  Zuric— Heceived  ttie 
notification  with  eagernest  and 
joy. 

Geneva— -Always  considered  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  of  dib 
king,  as  their  particular  interest. 

Spain, — The  king  of  Spain  can* 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  king  of 
France  enjoys  physical  and  moral 
liberty :  that  he  will  give  no  aiH 
swer  until  he  is  convinced  thattba 
king  is  free ;  but  at  all  times  it  Was 
most  foreign  to  his  disposition  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  France. 

Sweden — Returned  the  diqiaitcfc 

to 
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to  the  minister,  under  pretence  that 
the  king  was  not  free. 

Denmark — 1  have  always  ap- 
plauded the  measures  which  your 
majesty  has  taken  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  and  I  trust  you  will  do 
justice  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
X  shall  return  the  friendship  of  which 
you  give  rae  neve  assurances. 

Naples, — I  have  read  the  com* 
munication  of  thn  event  which 
concerns  your  majesty  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Be  assured  of  the  sincere  and  zea- 
lous interest  which  I  have  taken, 
and  shall  always  take,  in  whatever 
regards  your  person. 

The  Elector  Palaiine.'^l  have 
received  the  notification  of  your 
majesty's  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution, decreed  by  the  French  na- 
tion. Not  only  are  my  invariable 
attachment  to  your  majesty,  the 
proximity  ofthe  Palatinate  to  some 
of  the  provinces  of  your  kingdom, 
and  the  good  understanding  that 
has  hitherto  subsisted  between  our 
respeclisre  subjects,  sure  pledges 
of  the  particular  interest  I  take  in 
this  important  event ;  but  it  excites 
a  warm  desire  of  participating  in 
the  perfect  content  and  tranquillity 
of  your  majesty,  and  all  your  royal 
family,  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  produo- 
ing  of  a  benign  influence  on  the 
several  states  of  Europe. 

Arch-Governess  of  the  Low 
Countries. — I  earnestly  wish  that 
this  new  resolution  may  produce 
you  a  lasting  satisfaction,  and  be- 
come a  source  of  happiness  to  the 
monarchy  and  the  nation. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL 
— The  respectful  part  which  I  take 
in  all  events  which  concern  your 
majesty,  equals  my  attachment  to 
your  august  person.     Accept  my 


thanks  for  the  notification  ci  your 
acceptance  ofthe  new  eonititutioii* 
I  pray  constantly  for  whatever  may 
contribute  to  your  majesty's  ghiry 
and  happiness,  and  the  prosperity 
of  your  reign. 

Duke  of  Wtriemberg  StrelUau 
—I  pray,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitutioDf 
which  was  presented  to  you  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  may  bring 
vouF  majesty  all  the  satisfaction  anl 
happiness  which  you  deserve  on  so 
many  accounts. 

Duke  of  Wirtemherg.^-^lhvre 
received  your  inajesty^s  letter  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  Be  assured 
of  the  interest  I  shall  always  take 
in  whatever  concerns  yourmajesty't 
sacred  person. 

Lamgrave  of  Baden. — ^Yoarma- 
jesty  cannot  doubt  the  attachment 
which  I  shall  ialways  preserve  for 
your  sacred  person,  and  the  prayers 
which  I  shall  put  up  for  your  hap- 
piness. 

Republic  of  Venitx. — The  ^- 
cious  expressions  of  friendship  con- 
tained in  your  majesty's  letter, were 
received  by  the  Senate  with  the. 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  most 
lively  gratitude.  The  refpublic» 
firm  in  its  ancient  usage  of  re- 
garding the  prosperity  ofthe  crown 
of  France  as  its  own,  continues  to 
form  the  most  ardent  wishes  for 
your  majesty's  glory  and  the  happi- 
ness of  your  reign. 

Republic  of  Genoa, — We  have 
received  the  letter  intimating,  that 
your  majesty  has  accepted  the  c6n- 
stitutionai  act  presented  to  you  by 
the  nation.  We  take  this  occasion 
of  assuring  your  majestj^,  that  we 
continue  to  take  a  lively  iotereit  iii 
all  that  concerns  your  august  per- 
son, and  the  prosperity  of  your 
reign.    We  repeat  our  requests  for 

the 
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the  preMnration  of  our  righu,  agree- 
able to  the  treaties  which  unite  the 
two  nations  in  a  perfect  correspoo- 
dence»  and  which  we  shall  al- 
ways consider  it  as  our  glory  to 
maintain. 

Republic  of  Valau. — Your  ma- 
jesty naying  communicated  to  us 
your  acceptation  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion presented  to  you  by  the 
French  nation,  we  have  the  honour 
to  assure  you  that  we  take  the  most 
lively  interest  in  whatever  can  con- 
tribute to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
your  majesty  and  the  nation,  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  alliance. 
We  form  the  most  sincere  and  ar- 
dent vows  for  the  preservation  of 
your  majesty^s  sacred  person,  and 
all  the  royal  family. 

King  of  Poland — Joins  to  his 
thanks  nis  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  king  and  of  the  French  na- 
tion ;  he  implores  for  them  both 
the  assistance  of  that  God  who  go- 
verns over  kings,  and  by  whom  le- 
gislators extend  the  voice  of  justice 
over  empires. 

The  City  ofDantzic.^We  thank 
your  majesty  for  communicating  a 
copy  of  the  new  constitution :  be 
happy  in  the  prosperity  of  a  free 
nation ;  and  continue  your  august 
protection  towards  us. 


the  French  national  flag  ihnanh 
out  his  dominioiis,  we  send  yaa 
these  presents  to  infiMnn  yoa  of  bii 
sovereiffn  intentions,  aeoovding  to 
which  UK  oflkers  of  the  poUeeand 
of  navigation  are  to  ngakite  their 
conduct. 


i 


Signed)  Mak»Ai.bkbt, 

Countenigneil)  Vav  ds  Vskoi. 


Copy  of  an  Order  of  the  Court  of 
Brussels  to  the  Magistrates 
of  Ostendy  dated  October,  1791. 


Copy  of  a  Ciremhr  DUpmkk^ 
the  Aulic  attd  State  Ckmudbr, 
Prince de  Kamnitz^  to  ike  Amiee^ 
eadors  and  Mimisiere  efkUIm^ 
perial  and  Royel  Mmfetiy  oT  fftr 
several  foreign  Comrie,  detet 
Vienna,  Nov.  1, 179U 

Sir, 

THE  state  of  detention  ia 
which  the  king  and  itiyal  fih 
mily  of  France  were,  having  oea* 
sed,  the  emperor  has  not  hfftatfJ 
to  grant  to  the  French  ambaandor 
at  this  court  the  audience  he  mAei 
from  him  on  his  retom  fivNi 
Prague.  He  received  lirom  VU 
hand  the  annexed  letter,  bj 
he  informed  him  of  the  fang'a 
ceptation  of  the  new  Frenm  ( 
stitution.  His  imperial  nnjeitj  or- 
ders you,  Sir,  to  communicate  it  to 
the  court  where  you  reside,  and 
also  his  answer  to  this  annexed  let- 
ter ;  and  as  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
expose,  without  restraint,  to  his  ma- 
jesty what  he  thinks  of  the  new  state 
of  things,  and  the  relation^  which 
the  court  of  France  actually  ofltbi, 
and  the  decision  of  hismostCfhiistna 


Dearly  and  well  beloved, 

HriS  majesty,  the  emperor,  hav- 
L  in^,  on  the  demand  of  the 
ambassador  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  resolved  to  acknowledge    lowing  overtures. 


majesty ,  he  ordersy  ou  toaccompaoY 
these  communications  with  the  fiN- 
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The  emperor  proposed  a  decla- 
ration and  common  measures  for 
preventing  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution ;  immi- 
nent dangers  were  threatening  the 
liberty,  honour,  and  safety  of  the 
king-  ond  royal  family,  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchical 
government  in  France,  attacked  in 
its  essential  principles  by  the  pro- 
gress of  a  popular  anarchy  wnich 
became  dangerous  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

These  perils  are  no  longer  pres- 
sing ;  the  late  events  give  hopes  of 
better  times. 

It  seems  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  nation,  struck  with  the 
misfortunes  she  was  preparing  for 
herself,  returns  back  to  more  mo- 
derate principles ;  she  acknow- 
ledges the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  only  form  of  government  fit 
for  a  great  state,  and  endeavours  to 
restore  to  the  throne  the  dignibr 
and  influence  upon  which  depencfs 
the  essence  of  a  monarchic  govern- 
ment. It  appears,  in  short,  that 
the  king  yields  with  confidence  to 
this  prospect ;  and  that  his  accep- 
tation, grounded  upon  this  confi- 
dence, has  been  voluntary* 

On  the  other  iiand,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  such  new  appear- 
ances, even  imperfect  ones  in  many 
respects,  cannot  sufficiently  tran- 
quillize on  the  solidity  and  conti- 
nuance of  the  events  which  they 
announce,  and  entirely  dispel  ap- 
prehensions which  the  violence  and 
extremity  of  preceding  events  do 
justify  but  too  much. 

The  emperor  does  not  dissemble 
that,  in  the  uncertainty  which  pro- 
ceeds from  this  opposition  of  hope 
and  fear,  he  carinot  yet  form  a  de- 
finitive advice  on  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  situation  of  the 
king  and  the  kingdom  of  France 


will  continue  to  be  the  object  of  a 
common  cause  for  the  other  pow- 
ers; but  what  seems  to  his  Impe- 
rial majesty  evidently  to  result  from 
this  uncertainty  itself,-  is,  that,  M 
long  as  it  shall  subsist,  all  the  pow- 
ers will  have  a  commoB  concern, 
that  the  present  good  appearances, 
the  failure  of  which  would  imme- 
diately re-produce  thfe  necessity 
and  the  rights  of  a  common  inter- 
ference, should  be  realized  and 
consolidated. 

The  emperor  has  thought  it  use^ 
ful  not  to  disguise  this  manner  of 
thinking,  in  his  answer  to  the  let- 
ter of  his  most  Christian  majesty^ 
and  he  is  persuaded  that,  if  the 
other  powers  were  to  express  simi- 
lar sentiments,  this  would  only 
contribute  in  an  advantegeoustnan- 
ner  to  the  encouragetnent  and  to 
the  success  of  the  moderate  party 
which  at  present  prevails  in  France ; 
and  his  Imperial  majesty  proposes 
to  his  majesty  to  authorize  his  mi- 
nisters to  occasional  intimations  of 
this  kind. 


Circular  Note  sent  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  different  >  Powers  in  Eu» 
rope^on  the  Subject  of  the  French 
King*s  Accepiasice  of  the  Consti' 
tution. 

HlSimperialmajesty  announces 
to  alt  tlie  Courts  to  which  he 
has  sent  his  first  circular  letter, 
dated  Padua,  6th  of  July^,  1791, 
and  also  to  the  governments  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
Portugal,  that  the  situation  of  the 
king  of  France,  which  was  tbt 
cause  of  that  letter,  being  changed, 
he  thinks  it  proper  to  express  to 
the  said  powers  his  present  opini- 
ons. Hismajesty  thinks  they  ought 
to  look  upon  tlie  king  of  france^ 
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To  succeed  in  their  desiensy  it 
was  necessary  they  should  take  the 
audacious  measure  of  depriving  us 
both  of  a  right,  which  their  own 
decrees  gave  us,  to  the  regency. 
Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  judge 
of  the  effect  which  this  new  crime 
has  produced  upon  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
upon  your  majesty;  but  if  they  can 
be  persuaded  of  your  indifference, 
or  of  the  prevalence  of  a  dilatory 
system,  which  is  equally  dangerous, 
thev  will  hasten  to  consummate 
their  crimes;  they  will  annihilate 
the  phantom  of  royalty  which  they 
now  suffer  to  exist ;  they  will  make 
an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  queen ; 
and  they  will  elect  a  thief,  by  be- 
stowing the  regency  upon  the  duke 
of  Orleans. 

We  do  not  advance  any  thing 
of  which  we  are  not  certain  ;  and 
your  majesty  may  be  persuaded, 
that  we  speak  not  the  language  of 
exaggeration. 

But,  sire,  by  a  single  word,  by 
a  single  action,  which  will  prove 
the  firmness  of  your  resolutions, 
not  only  will  your  majesty  discon* 
cert  all  the  projects  of  our  enemies ; 
but  the  change  of  opinions  is  such, 
the  discredit  of  the  assembly  so 
great,  that  at  one  and  the  same  in- 
stant an  insurrection  will  take  place 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
more  especially  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  where  the  people  are  kept 
in  subjection  by  the  audacity  of  the 
rebels  alone. 

What  we  now  demand  of  your 
majesty  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  public  declaration  on 
purpose  to  assure  the  French 
princes  of  your  protection,  and  also 
the  other  French,  whose  zeal,  and 
the  purity  of  whose    principles. 


have  obliged  them  to  leave  the 
kingdom. 

There  is  nothing  personal  io  oar 
conduct ;  we  act  only  for  hoDOor, 
which  is  our  sole  recompence ;  no- 
thing can  deprive  us  of  it. 

But  it  is  left  for  your  majetty  to 
consider  whether  you  will  gua- 
rantee the  life  of  the  king  and  of 
the  queen,  and  produce  the  best 
and  greatest  effects  by  a  measQre 
which  wilt  not  any  way  affect  you ;. 
or  whether  joa  chuse  to  leave  the 
dearest  and  most  precious  daimi  to 
the  chance  of  events,  and  the  au- 
dacity of  crimes. 

We  are. 

With  the  most  respectful  aentH 
meats,  &c. 


Note  of  the  Spanish  Miniiter  mi  As 
Court  of  Vienna^  delivered  Hk 
f^th  of  November,  1791,  Io  lis 
Imperial  Minister* 

IN  consequence  of  the  ordera  of 
his  court,  the  undersigned  en- 
voy extraordinary  has  the  honom^ 
in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master, 
officially  to  declare  to  the  impend 
minister,  that  his  majesty  partici- 
pates with  the  empress  of*  Russia 
and  his  Catholic  majesty  the  aame 
sentiments  for  the  re-establishnoent 
of  the  French  monarchy,  sind  with 
them  the  king  regards  hia  most 
Christian  majesty  as  in  a  state  of 
captivity,  notwithstanding  the  ao: 
ceptance  that  he  has  made  of  th^ 
constitution ;  that,  agreeing  in  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  enn 
press  of  Russia,  he  haa  sent  the 
baron  Oxenstem  to  the  Frendi 
princes  as  an  envoy ;  and  that 
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vients,  guided  by  the  tek»tiaienti  proaching  bankruptcjjr ;  no  po#^r» 

of  his  heart,  and  enlightened  bf  no  order»  tay  longer  exitte  in  ibt 

his   ovtrn    proper   interests)    ndvir  state ;  our  enemies  are  aequftinted 

wishes,  and  always  will  wish,  to  suc^  with  their  danger ;  they  perceivd 

cour  his  ally,  deliver  his  sister,  and  their  ruin  Inevitable^  but  they  still 

guarantee  his  own  states  by  destroy^  persevere  in  the  audaciousneM  of 

ing  the  germ  of  contagion.  their  crimes;  and  we  darfe  to  ^ay, 

A  great  occasion  has  at  length  to  a  sovereign .  who  loves  truths 

presented ;  never  could  a  more  fa->  that  the  seeming  conduct  of  yoUr 

vourable   opportunity  be  offered^  majesty  sustains  their  hopes,  and 

It  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  your  ma*  emboldens  them  in  theirsanguinar/ 

jesty  what  can  be  done  in  favour  of  projects. 

France.   It  is  for  you  to  deler**        The  decree  which  they  passed 

mine.  ftgainst  monsieur  and  the  emigrants 

We  do  not  here  recall  to  your  sufficiently  develope  their  design** 

memory  the  present  state  of  Europe.  They  know  that  the  brotber»t>f  the 

The  North  and  the  South  have  pub-  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  despise 

Jished  their  indentions.  their  menaces ;  they  know  that  the 

Prussia  and  your  majesty  have  nobility  of  France  are  attachedonly 

but  one  opinion.  We  are  desifous  to  honour;  but  directed  itt  present 

to  speak  of  the  internal  situation  of  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 

France.  republican  party,  they  wish  to  pro* 

The  new  assembly  has  fallen  in*  fit  by  the  silence  of  Europe,  aild 

to  disrepute ;  the  frightful  disorder  to  seek  their  safety  in  the  excess  of 

of  the  finances  announcing  an  kp-  their  crimes. 

T# 

4)f  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  though  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  a  pretended  reason  for  hostility,  was  certainly 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  war  bbtnreen  tiie  emperor  and  France ;  nor  is  it  imagined 
that  any  person  will  maintEun  it  t6  iMve  been  so,  since)  |n  the  most  important 
papers  which  passed  between  the  cabinets  ofVlemia  and  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the 
rupture,  it  is  either  but  slightly  noticed  or  wholly  disregarded.  It  may  not  however 
be  improper  to  state,  oh  this  question,  that  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  bf  Munster,  signed  in  1648,  to  be  heM 
witii  the  privileges,  rights,  &c.  of  the  hoase  of  Austria.  But  stipulations  were 
made  by  the  88th  article,  notwithstanding  the  sovereignty  thus  transferred^  for 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  &c.  in  those  provinces,  and  also  for  their  immediate, 
which  may  be  translated,  their  depehdance  upon,  or  right  of  protection  from 
the  German  empire.  Upon  the  construction  of  thesejarriiig  articles,  disputes  arose 
in  the  ncgociations  at  Nimeguen  in  1678,  which,  however,  terminated  withiMit 
any  decision ;  and  the  treaty  of  Rhyswickin  1697,  though  it  settled  some  other  ^ 
points  relative  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  passed  over  this  matter  in  silence, 
it  was  therefore  inferred,  by  many  able  writers, « that  by  that  silence  the  German 
empire  had  relinquished  her  claims  contained  in  the  88th  article  above  men- 
tioned. But  the  national  assembly  having  abolished  the  feudal  system  throaghoiil 
all  the  French  dominions,  and  this  abolition  depriving  the  bishops  of  Ments, 
Treves,  Spire,  and  Bale,  of  a  metropolitan  and  diocesan  jurisdiction  ezeccised  by 
them  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  they  complained  in  a  diet  of  the  German  empir^ 
which  resolved,  that  all  things,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  must  be  put  upoh 
their  ancient  footing,  agreeable  to  treaties  and  conventions.  Fnince  reftoed 
to  comply  with  that  re8olution>  and  t«  this  safegect  a  very  leng  oorrespeiideiice 
took  place. 
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neral  repose,  not  to  desire  ardently 
the  prevention  of  this  extremity, 
and  the  infallible  consequences 
which  it  will  produce,  as  v^'cll  on 
the  part  of  the  chief  and  the  states 
of  the  German  empire,  as  of  other 
sovereigns,  who  have  united  in 
concert  to  maintain  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  for  the  safety  and 
honour  of  crowns ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  latter  that  the 
chancellor  prince  Kaunitz  is  or- 
dered to  be  open  and  unreserved 
to  the  ambassador  of  France,  to 
whom  he  has  the  honour  of  re- 
peating his  assurances  of  having  the 
most  distinguibhed  consideration. 

Dated  Vienna,  Dec.  21, 1701. 


Letter  from  the  King  to  the  JVfl- 
tional  Assembly f  brought  by  a 
Message  J  December  31. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  charged  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  to  communicate 
to  you  the  official  note  which  the 
emperor  has  caused  to  be  delivered 
to  the  ambassador  from  France  at 
Vienna.  This  notice,  I  must  say, 
has  caused  me  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment. I  had  a  right  to  reckon 
on  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor, 
and  of  his  desire  of  preserving  with 
France  the  good  intelligence  and 
all  the  connexions  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  two  allies.  I  can- 
not yet  think  that  his  dispositions 
are  changed :  I  wish  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  has  been  deceived 
respecting  the  true  state  of  facts ; 
that  he  has  supposed  that  the  elec- 
tor of  Treves  had  fulfilled  the  du- 
lies  of  justice  and  good  neighbour- 


hood ;  aed  thai,  nevertbeleMr  Ah 
prince  had  cause  to  fear  thai  hit 
states  might  be  exposed  to  vio* 
lences,  or  particular  incarsions. 

In  the  answer  which  1  have 
given  to  the  emperor,  I  repeat  to 
him,  that  I  haye  demanded  DOthing 
but  what  is  just  fron>  the  eleeter 
of  Treves,  and  nothing  but  wh^ 
the  emperor  himself  had  given  an 
example  of.  I  remind  him  of  th0 
care  the  French  nation  took  iima^ 
diately  to  prevent  the  asaembUng 
of  the  Brabanters,  when  they  au 
tempted  it  in  the  neighboiiirnood 
of  the  Austrian  Pays  Bas,  Finallji 
I  renew  to  him  the  wish  of  Fiaiiqp 
for  the  preservation  of  peaoai  b& 
at  the  same  time  I  decUre»  thai  11} 
af^er  the  epoch  which  Ihavaftud^ 
the  elector  of  Treves  has  no|  rally 
and  effectually  dispersed  the  assess* 
blages  which  exist  la  hia'stalsi^ 
nothing  shall  prevent  me  Aw 
proposing  to  the  national  nsssailili^ 
as  I  have  already  anaoimcad,'  ta 
employ  force  of  amis  to  ooastraai 
it. 

If  this  declaration  does  aot  pre* 
duce  the  effect  which  I  ha^  % 
right  to  hope;  if  the  deatiay^  sf 
France,  is,  to  have  to  fight  ^ridb 
her  children  and  her  allieii,  I  disl 
make  known  to  Europe  the  jnstasH 
of  our  cause.  The  r  rench  peepb 
will  support  it  b^  their  couraaa't 
and  the  nation  will  see  that  I  nm 
no  interest  but  her's ;  and  that  i 
shall  ever  maintain  her  dignity  aod 
her  safety,  as  the  most  esfeenttal  if 
my  duties. 


(Signed) 
(Underneath) 


Louia^ 


DaLaaaAim^ 


The 
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Tke  Speech  of  George  Wa$htngiomf 
President  of  the  United  States 
of  America^  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  Oct.  25rA,  1791. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  House  of  Repretten- 
tatives. 

IMEETyou,upon  thepresent  oc- 
casion, with  the  feelings  which 
are  naturally  inspired  by  a  strong 
impression  of  the  prosperous  situ- 
ation of  our  common  country,  and 
by  a  persuasion  equally  stropg,  that 
the  labours  of  the  session,  which 
has  just  commenced,  will,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  spirit  no  less  pru- 
dent than  patriotic,  issue  in  mea- 
sures conducive  to  the  stability  and 
increase  af  national  property. 

Numerous  as  are  the  providen- 
tial blessings  which  demand,  our 
grateful  acknowledgments,  the 
abundance  with  which  another  year 
has  again  rewarded  the  ipdustry  of 
the  husbandman  is  top  important 
to  escape  recollection. 

Your  own  observations  in  your 
respective  situations  will  have  satis- 
fied you  of  the  progressive  state  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,     com- 
merce, and  navigation.  In  tracing 
their  causes,  you  will  have  remarked 
with  particular  pleasure  the  happy 
effects  of  that  revival  of  confidence, 
public,  as  well  as  private,  to  which 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  so  eminently 
contributed  ;  and  you  will  observe, 
with  no  less  interest,  new  and  deci- 
sive proofs  of  the  increasing  reputa- 
tion and  credit  of  the  nation.   But 
you,  nevertheless,  cannot  fail  to  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  circumstances,  which 
will  be  disclosed  in  the  several  of- 
ficial communications  that  will  be 


made  to  jrou  ta  the  coune.  of'  eur 
deliberations. 

The  rapid  subscriptions  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
completed  the  sum  allowed  to  be 
subscribed  la  a  single  day,  is  among 
the  striking  andpJeasing  eTidenceii 
which  present  themselves,  not 
only  of  eonfiden^  in  the  governs 
ment,  but  of  resource  in  the  oom-* 
munity. 

In  the  interval  of  your  recess 
due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
execution  of  the  different  objects 
which  were  especially  provided  for 
by  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
last  session. 

Among  the  moat  important  of 
these  is  Sie  defence  and  security  of 
the  western  frontiers.  To  accom- 
plish it  on  the  roost  humane  priiw 
ciples,  was  a  primary  wish.  . 
.  Accordingly,  at  the  same  time 
that  treaties  have  been  provisionally 
concluded,  and  other  proper  means 
used  to  ^tacb  the  wavering,  and  to 
confirm  in  their  firiendship  the  well- 
disposed  tribes  of  Indians— «&c- 
tual  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
make  those  of  a  hostile  description 
sensible,  that  a  pacification  was  de- 
sired upon  terms  of  moderation 
and  justice. 

These  measures  having  proved 
unsuccessfuli  itbecamenecessaryto 
convince  the  refractory  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  punish  their 
depredations ;  offensive  operations 
have  therefore  been  directed-^to 
be  conducted,  however,  as  consist- 
ently as  possible  with,  the  dictates 
of  humanity.  Some  of  these  have 
been  crowned  with  full  success,  and 
others  are  yet  depending.  Tfaeeip* 
peditiops  which  have  been  oomple-  . 
ted  were  carried  on. under  the  au^ 
tbority,.and  at  the  expence  of  the 
United  Statesi  by  the  militia  of 

Kentucky 
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Kentucky,  whose  enterprise,  intre- 
pidity, and  good  conduct,  are  enti- 
tled to  peculiar  commendation. 

Overtures  of  peace  are  still  con- 
tinued to  the  deluded  tribes,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  individuals 
belonging  to  them  have  lately  re- 
nounced all  further  opposition, 
removed  from  their  former  situa- 
tions, and  placed  themselves  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  desired,  that 
all  need  of  coercion  in  future  may 
cease,  and  that  an  intimate  inter- 
course may  succeed,  calculated  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  attach  them  firmly  to 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  this,  it  seems  neces- 
sary— 

That  they  should  experience  the 
benefits  of  an  impartial  dispen- 
sation of  justice. 
That  the  mode  of  alienating  their 
lands,  the  main  source  of  discon- 
tent and  war,  should  be  so  defined 
and  regulated  as  to  obviate  impo- 
sition, and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, controversy  concerning 
the  reality  and  extent  of  the 
alienations  which  are  made. 
That  commerce  with  them  should 
be  permitted  under  regulations 
tending  to  secure  an  equitable  de- 
portment towards  them,  and  that 
such  rational  experiments  should 
be  made  for  imparting  to  them 
the  blessings  of  civilization  as 
may  from  time  to  time  suit  their 
condition. 
That  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  should  be  enabled 
to  employ  the  means  to  which 
the  Indians  have  been  long  ac- 
customed, for  uniting  their  im- 
mediate interests  with  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.    And, 


That  efficacioat  pnomioii  riMoldhe 
made  for  inflicting  adequate  pe- 
nalties upon  all  thoae  who,  bjr 
violating  their  righta^  shall  in- 
fringe the  treaties  and  endangsr 
the  peace  of  the  union* 
A   system    corresponding  with 
the  mild  prindples  or  religion  aad 
philanthropy  toward  an  unenlight- 
ened race*  of  men»  whose  bqppii 
ness  materially  depends  on  the  cos^ 
duct  of  the  United  Statesy  woukl 
be  as  honourable  to  the  national 
character,  as  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  sound  policy. 

The  powers  specially  vested  in 
me  by  the  aot  lajring  certain  dutiei 
on  distilled  spirits,  which  respect 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  distridi 
into  surveys,  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  the  assignoaent  of  com- 
pensations, have  likewise  beenesr- 
ried  into  effect.  In  a  matter,  in 
which  both  materials  and  experi- 
ence were  wantine  to  guide -the 
calculation,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  there  must  have  been 
difficulty  in  such  an  adjustment  of 
the  rates  of  compensation,  as  would 
conciliate  a  reasonable  competen- 
cy with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  law.  Itii 
hoped,  that  the  circumspection 
which  has  been  used,  will  be  fband 
in  the  result  to  have  secured  the 
last  of  the  two  objects :  bat  it  if 
probable^  that  with  a  view  to  the 
first,  in  some  instances,  a  revision 
of  the  provision  will  be  found  ad- 
viseable. 

The  impressions  with  wfaich  thir 
law  has  been  received  by  the  oon- 
munity  have  been,  upon  the  wbob; 
such  as  were  to  be  expected  amoiw 
enlightened  and  well  dispos^-  dtw 
sens,  from  the  propriety  and  neoea- 
sity  of  the  naesl^re.  The  novehy, 
however,  of  the  tax,  in  a  coafider^ 

able 
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thle  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  misconception  of  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, havegiven  occasion,  in  par- 
ticular places,  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
contenti  But  it  is  satisfactory  to 
kno%  that  this  disposition  yields  to 
proper  explanations  and  more  just 
Apprehensions  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  law.  And  I  entertain  a  full 
confidence  that  it  will,  in  all,  give 
way  to  motives  which  arise  out  ofa 
just  sense  of  duty,  and  a  virtuous 
regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

If  there  are  any  circumstances  in 
the  law,  which  consistently  with  its 
main  design,  maybe  so  varied  as  to 
remove  any  well-intentioned  objec- 
tions that  may  happen  to  exist,  it 
will  consist  with  a  wise  moderation 
to  make  the  proper  variations.  It 
is  desirable,  on  all  occasions,  to 
unite,  with  a  steady  and  fihn  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  and  neces- 
sary acts  of  government,  the  fullest 
evidence  of  a  disposition^  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity^ and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  public  administration  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  several  acts  on  that 
subject,  a  district  often  miles  square, 
for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  has 
been  fixed  and  announced  by  procla- 
mation; which  district  will  com- 
prehend lands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Potowmac,  and  the  towns  of 
Alexandria  and  George-town.  A 
city  has  also  been  laid  out,  agree- 
able to  a  plan  which  will  be  placed 
before  Congress :  and  as  there  is  a 
prospect,  favoured  by  the  rate  of 
sales  which  have  already  taken  places 
of  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the 
niecessary  buildings,  there  is  every 
expectation  of  their  due  progress. 

The  completion  of  the  census  of 

Vot.  XXXIII. 


the  inhabitants,  for  wbigh  prbvisioii 
was  made  by  law,  has  been  duly 
notified  (excepting in  on«instance) 
in  which  the  return  has  been  in- 
formal \  and  another,  in  which  it 
has  been  omitted  or  miscarried)  i 
and  the  returns  of  the  officers  who 
were  charged  ^ith  this  ddty,  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  will  give  you 
the  pleasing  assurance,  that  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  United  States 
borders  on  four  millions  of  persons^ 
It  is  proper  also  to  inform  you, 
that  a  further  loan  of  two  million^ 
and  a  half  of  florins  has  been  coth- 
pleted  in  Holland,  the  terms  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  one 
last  announced,  except  as  to  a  small 
redaction  of  charges.  Another^ 
on  like  terms,  for  six  millions  of 
florins,  had  been  set  on  foot,  undet 
circumstances/hat  assured  imme^ 
diate  completion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate. 

Two  treaties,  which  have  beeii 
provisionally  concluded  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  six  nations  of  In- 
dianSy  will  be  laid  before  you  for 
yoiir  conbideration  and  ratification. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. 

In  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  ybur  legislative  trust,  yoii  must 
anticipate,  with  pleasure^  that  ndany 
of  the  difficulties,  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  first  arrangement  of  a 
new  government  for  an  extensive 
country,  have  been  happily  sur- 
mounted by  the  zealous  and  judici- 
ous exertions  of  your  predeces- 
sors, ih  co-operation  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  im- 
portant objects  which  remaitt  to  b^ 
accomplished,  will,  lam  persuaded, 

Q  b«5 
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beoonductedupon  priacipletequal- 
\y  compreheDSiYe,  and  equally  well 
cakulaied  for  the  adTanoement  of 
the  f^eoeral  weal. 

Tile  time  limited  for  receiving 
subscriptions  to  the  loans  proposed 
by  the  actf  making  prorision  for  the 
debl  of  the  United  States,  haring  ex- 
pired, statements  from  the  prop« 
department  will,  as  soon  as  pcnsibloi 
apprise  you  of  the  exact  result. 
Enough,however,  is  alreadyknown, 
to  afford  anassurancetliat  the  views 
of  that  act  have  been  substantially 
fulfilled.  The  subscription  in  tJtle 
domestic  debt  of  the  United  States 
has  embraced  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  that  debt ;  affording, 
at  the  same  time,  proof  of  the  ge« 
neral  satisfaction  of  the  public 
creditors  with  the  system  which  hat 
been  proposed  to  their  acceptance, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  accommodation 
to  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment with  which  they  are  actuated. 
The  subscriptions  in  the  debts  of  the 
respective  States,  asfaras  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  have  permitted, 
may  be  said  to  be  yet  more  generaL 
The  part  of  tlie  debt  of  the  United 
States  which  remains  unsubscribed 
will  naturally  engage  your  further 
deliberations. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me 
to  be  able  to  announce  to  you,  that 
the  revenues  which  have  been  esta- 
blished promise  to  be  adequate  to 
their  objects,  and  maybe  permitted, 
if  no  unforeseen  exigency  occurs» 
to  supersede,  for  the  present,  the 
necessity  of  any  new  burthens  upon 
our  constituents. 

An  object  which  will  claim  your 
early  attention,  is  a  provision  for 
the  current  services  of  the  ensuing 
year,  together  with  such  ascertained 
demands  upon  the  treasury  as  re- 
quire to  be  immediately  discharged. 


and  audi  casualtiea  aaaMliiM  ari- 


sen n  the  execntioo  of  the  mhlio' 
bniincss,  for  whidi  no  ^eeiw  ap- 
propriatioii  umw  heve  yet 
maae;   ofaDwtiidim 


mate  will  be  laid  bclbie  yoik 


GentleoMn  of  the 
thehonaeof 


I  shall  content  Bsyaelf  with  m  ga* 
nerak  referenoe  te  IbvBBer  com* 
municationa  lor  aevend  ahjatli^ 
upon  which  the  nqgencj  ef  ete 
attirs  has  hitharta  poe^ponei  aaf 
definitive    reaolntioBi: 


portance  will  reealtheaattt  jew 
tcntion;  and  I  trast  that  ttw « 
gress  already  made  in  the 
duouB  arrangements  of  the 
ment  will  afiird  yoa 
sume  them  with  _ 

There  are,  however^  eoBM  af 
them,  of  which  I  cannot  feAavo 
more 

the  militia — the_ 
roads — the  mint^weightai 
sures — a  provision  for  the 
tbevBcantlandsofthe 

The  first  is  certainly  an 
primary  importance, 
ed  in  reference  to  the 
cority,  to  the  saiiafiwtioB  ef  Ao 
community,  or  to  the  preaenatiin 
of  order.  Inconnexionirilh  Ak^ 
the  establishment  of  oompetent  MK 
gasines  and  arsenals^  and  the  ft^ 
tification  ofsuchplaoeaaei 
liarly  important  and 
naturally  present  theniaehreeteei»> 
sideration.  The  safety  of  thelMl* 
ed  Statea,  under  divine  prot4 
ought  to  rest  on  the  *^ 
matic  and  solidi 
ed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  i 
of  fortuitous  circumstaneeau 

The  importance  of  the  peat  rf 
fice  and  post-roada.  oa  •  mbi  aefc 

Mintly 
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ficieriily  iibel*al  afid  coiildrfehenstv^,  at  the  priDCipal ;   and  t)iat»  being 

as  they  respect  the  expedition,  safe*  ^ree  id  discharge  the  principal  but 

iy,  and  facility  0f  coihrbtinicatidn^  ih  a  limited  prbportion,  no  opip^r- 

18  increased  by  the  instrkmentaitity  tiihity  ought  to  be  lost  for  a?ailibg 

in  ditfusing  a  knowledge  ot  th^  tfie  public  of  its  rights.  , 

laws  and  proceedings  of  the  go-  tj.  Washington. 

Ternment,  which,  while  it  contft-  . 


i*  *»m 


biites  to  the  security  of  the  people, 

serves,  also,  to  guard  them  against  Lett6r/rom  this  empress  of  Russia, 

the  effects  of  misrepresentation  and  io  the  marshal  de  Broglio* 

misconception,  "tne  establishiheht 

of  additional  cr66s-)piosts,  especiatlj^  Si*  Peiersburgkf  Oct,  29 f  1791. 

to  some  of  the  important  points  in 

the  western  and  nbrtherti  paifts  ot  Makshal  db  BrooliOi 

the  union,  cannot  fail  to  be  off  ihtU 

terial  utility. 

The  disorder^  in  the  existing  Cur« 
rency,  aiid  especially  the  scarcity  ol 

small  change,  a  scarcity  s6  peculiar-  unshaken  in  their  fidelity  anpl  at- 

]y  distressing  to  the  poorer  classes,  tachnient  to  their  sovereign,  how 

strongly  recommend  the  carrying  sensibly  I  have  felt  the  sentiments 

into  immediate  effect  the  I'esolution  which  they  profess  to  me .  in  their 

already  entered  into  concealing  the  letter  of  the  20th  Sept.    The  most 

establishment  of  a  mint.  Measures  illustrious  of  your  kings  gloried  in 

have  been  taken  pursuant  to  that  callingthemselvesthefirstgentlemen 

resolution  for  procuring  some  of  of  their  kingdom.    Henry  IV.  was 

themost  necessaryarticles,  togetheir  particularly  desirous  of  bearing  this 

with  the  requisite  apparatus.  title.    It  was  not  an  empty  compli- 

An  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  ment  that  hepaidto  vourancestors; 
measures  of  the  country  is  among  but  he  thus  taught  them,  that  with- 
the  important  objects  submitted  to  ou^  nobility  there  could  be  no  mon- 
you  by  the  constitution ;  and  if  it  archy,  and  that  their  interest  to  de- 
can  be  derived  from  a  standard  at  fend  and  maintainit  was  inseparable 
otice  invariable  and  universal,  must  from  his.  They  understood  the  les- 
be  no  less  honourable  to  the  public  son,  and  lavished  their  blood  and 
councils  than  conducive  to  the  pub-  their  efforts  tore-establish  therights 
lie  convenience.  of  their  masters  and  their  own.  jyo 

A  provision  for  the  sale  of  the  you,  their  worthy  descendants,  to 

vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  is  whom'theunhappy  circumstances  of 

particularly  urged,   among' other  youf  country  open  the  same  career, 

reasons,  by  the  important  conside-  continue  to  tread  in  their  steps^  and 

rations,  that  they  are  pledged  as  ai  let  the  spirit  which  animated  them^ 

fond  for  reimbursing  the   public  and  which  you  appear  to  inheriti  be 

debt ;  that,  if  timely  and  judicious-  displayed  in  your  actions^ 

]y  applied,  they  may  save  the  neces-  Elizabeth  succoured  Henry  IV. 

sity  of  burthening  our  citizens  with  who  triumphed  over  the  league  at 

uewtaxes;  for  the  extinguishment  the  head  of  your  ancestors.  The  ex* 

Q  2  ample 
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ample  of  that  queen  is  worthy  being 
imitated  by  posterity ;  and  I  shall 
deserve  to  be  compared  to  her  by 
iny  perseverance  in  my  sentiments 
fer  tne  descendant  of  the  same  hero, 
to  whom  1  have  as  yet  only  shown 
tAy  wishes  and  my  good  intentions. 
In  espousing  the  common  cause  of 
kings,  in  that  of  your  monarch,  I  do 
no  more  than  the  duty  of  the  rank 
which  I  hold  on  earth :  I  listen  only 
to  the  pure  dictates  of  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  friendship  for  ydur 
princes,  the  king's  brothers,  and  the 
desire  df  affording  a  constant  sup- 
port to  every  faithful  servant  of 
your  sovereign. 

Such  are  the  dispositldns  of  which 
1  have  charged  coUnt  llomanzow 
to  assure  tho^e  princes.  As  no 
cause  Was  ever  more  grand,  more 
just,  more  noble,  or  more  deserving 
to  excite  the  zeal  and  the  courage 
of  all  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  defend  it  and  to  fight  for  it,  I 
cannot  but  augur  success  the  most 
fortunate  and  analogous  to  the 
wishes  I  have  formed ;  and  I  pray 
God  to  have  you  and  all  the  Frencli 
nobility  who  participate  your  senti- 
mebtd,  and  adhere  to  yout  princi- 
ples in  his  most  holy  keeping. 

(Signed)  CATi^ARiNe^ 


Translation  of  a  tnemoridl,  presented 
hy  the  deputies  of  the  Greek  islands 
to  the  empress  of  Russia^  offering 
the  imperial  Grecian  throne  to  he^ 
Beeond  grandson,  Constantine* 

Madam, 

IT  wds  not  until  we  had  long  M* 
licited  in  vain  your  imperial 
majesty's  ministers  for  an  answer  to 
the  memorial  which  we  had  the 
iTonour  of  presenting  to  them ;  it 
was  not  until^  driven  to  the  utmost 


despairby  the  reflection  ofthedread« 
ful  evils  which  this  delay  might 
produce  to  our  countrymen,  who 
(invited  by  the  manifestoes  of  your 
imperial  majesty)  have  taken  arms 
against  the  enemy  of  the  Chnstian 
name,  and  deputed  us  to  lay  the 
offer  of  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes at  the  foot  of  ^our  imperial 
throne ;  it  was  not  tdl  we  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  otherwise  obtaiiiiDg-  a 
speedy  answer  to  stop  those  streams 
df  the  blood  of  our  brethren,  which 
doubtless  flow  already  through  this 
delay,  that  we  have  at  length  dared 
to  prostrate  ourselves  at  ^aur  feet, 
and  to  present  our  humble  memorial 
to  your  imperial  majesty  in  person. 
Another  duty  e(][ually  sacred,  and 
which  was  a  principal  object  of  our 
mission,  induced  us  fo  take  this 
daring  step :  it  was  to  undeceive 
Y.  i.  M.  whom  (as  well  as  your 
ministers)  there  have  been  peode 
audacious  enough  to  mislead.  •  We 
have  learned  with  indignation,  thai 
the  cavalier  Psaro  now  erects  him- 
self into  a  chief  and  conductor  of 
our  people ;  a  man  abhorred  by.  oar 
nation,  out  of  the  dregs  of  which  he. 
rdse,  and  where  he  would  hava  re* 
mained,  if  he  had  not  with  an  un- 
heard-of audaciousness  deceived 
your  imperial  majesty's  ministers^ 
flind  assumed  a  reputation  by  at» 
tributing  to  himseli  exploits  he  ne- 
ver performed.  If  no  ill  conse^ 
quences  would  ensue  but  to  himself, 
we  should  patiently  await  his  ap-. 
pearance  in  our  country,  a  boast 
however  which  he  never  will  per^ 
form  but  in  his  writings.  How  be 
has  acted  towards  us,  1. 1.  M.  will 
see  in  our  memorial.  We  hear  that 
he  has  received  immense  siims, 
which  he  pretends  to  have  ex- 
pended for  us.  We  assure  iT.  I.  M. 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  youi^ 

officer* 
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officers  sent  to  us,  ever  paid  ut  a 
single  rouble.  The  flotilla,  and  the 
other  armaments  of  Lambro,  were 
equipped  at  our  own  expense* 
One  of  us  (deputies)  abandoning 
his  peaceful  home,  fitted  out  two 
vessels  at  his  own  expense,  and 
expended  in  armaments  12,000 
zechins,  )vbilst  the  Turks  massacre^ 
his  mother  and  his  brother,  levelled 
with  the  ground  his  possessions, 
9pd  desolated  his  lands. 

We  never  asked  for  your  trear 
sures ;  we  do  not  ask  for  thei;n  now ; 
we  only  ask  for  powder  and 
balls  (which  we  cannot  purchiise] 
^nd  to  be  led  to  battle.  We  are 
come  to  affhr  our  lives  and  forr 
tunes,  not  to  ask  for  your  treasures. 

Deign,  O  great  empress  \  glory 
(if  the  Greek  faith !  deign  to  ree^ 
pur  memorial.  Heaven  has  re^ 
served  our  deliverance  for  th^ 
glorious  reign  of  Y.  I.  M.  It  is  un- 
^ler  your  auspices  that  we  hope  tp 
deliver,  from  the  hands  of  b^rbaroqs 
Mahomedans,  our  empire,  which 
they  have  usurped,  and  our  patrir 
archat  and  our  holy  religion,  iirhich 
they  have  insulted ;  to  tree  the  de- 
scendants of  Athens  and  Lacede- 
mon  from  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  ig- 
norant savages,  under  which  groans 
a  nation  whose  genius  is  not  extin- 
guished; a  nation  which  glows 
\vith  the  love  of  liberty ;  which  the 
iron  yoke  of  barbarism  has  not  vili- 


fied,; which  has  constantly  before 
its  eyes  the  images  of  its  anci^ni. 
heroes,  and  whose  example  ani- 
mates itf  warriors  efen  to.jUiis  day* 

Our  superb  ruins  speak  to  our 
eyes,  and  tell  us  of  our  ancieni 
grandeur;  our  innumerable  portsi, 
our  beautiful  country,  the  heavens 
which  smile  on  us  a}t  ^year,  tt^ 
ardour  pf  6ur  youth,  and  even  of  oiir 
decrepid  eldets,  tell  us  that  nature 
is  not  less  propitious  to  us  than  -  it 
was  to  Qvir  fore-fathers*  Give  i|s 
fbr  a  sovereign  your  grandson  Coo*- 
stantine ;  it  ia  the  wish  of  our  na- 
tion (the  family  of  pur  emperprs  || 
extinct)  and  we  «baU  b^coipe  wl)i^ 
Qur  angestoirs  were* 

We  are  not  persons,  who  hav^ 
dared  to  impose  on  the  most  mag^  - 
nqnimoiis  qfsovereigns  :  we  are  th^ 
deputies  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
furnished  with  fqll  powers  andollier 
documents,  and  aa  sudl}  pro8trat»| 
before  the  throne  of  he^,  whoiD| 
n^t  to  Gop,  we  look  on  as  ont: 
saviour ;  we  declare  that  we  shall 
be  till  our  latest  breath. 
Your  imperial  majesty's 
Alost  faithful  and  most 

demoted  servant8| 
|l.  s.)  Pang  Kiri. 
L.  s.  1  Christo  Lazotti. 

L.  S.)  NlCCOLO  PangolOv 

St.  Petersburgh,  Aj^ril^  179Q. 
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Life  of  the  late  celebrated  Chemist^ 
Charles  RenS  de  Fourcroy. 

(From  the  European  Magaxine.J 

CHARLES  Ren6  de  Fourcroy, 
marecbal  de  camp,  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  director  of 
the  royal  corps  of  engineers,  mem- 
ber of  the  council  at  war  and  of  the 
naral  council,  and  free  associate  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  was  born, 
at  Paris,  Jan.  ]  9, 1715.  He  was  the 
son  of  Charles  de  Fourcroy,  an  emi- 
nent counsellor  at  law,  and  Eliza- 
beth I'Heritier.  Destined  to  the 
bar  as  a  hereditary  profession,  his 
inclination  impelled  him  into  the 
paths  of  science,  and  accident  led 
nim  into  the  corps  of  engineers. 
An  officer  of  that  corps  was  in« 
volved  in  an  important  law-suit, 
which  ho  chose  M.  de  Fourcroy  to 
conduct.  M.  de  Fourcroy  directed 
his  son  to  converse  with  the  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  every 
information  necessary  to  the  success 
of  his  cause ;  but  the  youth,  whose 
thirst  of  science  was  already  con- 
spicuous, showed  less  attention  to 
the  particulars  of  the  law-suit,  than 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  what 
concerned  the  service  of  an  engi- 
neer. He  found  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  the  officer  to  gratify  his 
inclinations,  and  being  informed  of 
the  preliminary  studies  requisite  to 
an  admission  into  that  body,  he  im« 
mediately  began  to  pursue  them 
with  ardour  and  perseverance,  and 


was  toon  enabled  to  ofer  hhiMcy 
for  examination. 

In  1736  he  was  admitted  into 
the  corps,  and  was  eoaployed  on^ 
marshal  d'Asfield.  Hit  actifitj, 
zeal,  and  knowledge,  al]K>vi0  m 
years,  procured  hhn  the  confidenep 
of  his  commander ;  but,  reiiiaf|iiiff 
an  error  in  a  project  whidi  the 
marshal  communicated  to  hii^  he 
informed  him  of  it.  For  thp  at 
first  he  received  thanks ;  but  ap- 
luckily  he  was  imprudent  enoiu^ 
to  intrust  this  little  secret  of  w 
vanity  to  his  mother,  and  her  n^ 
ternal  tenderness  was  equally  id* 
dbcreet.  The  marshal  hadf  pot 
greatness  of  mind  enough  tobepi- 
dulgent,  or  ability  enough  pot  (9 
be  afraid  of  avowing  that  he  was 
liable  to  mistake ;  and  it  waf  look 
evident  that  he  had  not  fyigma 
M.  de  Fourcroy,  bo^h  fto|B  tiie 
commissions  which  he  gtt^  hia^ 
and  his  general  regulationa,  iribich 
always  tended  to  prevent  (is  pro- 
motion. But  obstacles  of  t^is  (bid 
depress  only  moderate  talents  and 
moderate  resolution.  From  tliMe 
M.  de  Fourcroy  learnt  at  an  eailj 

Eeriod  to  expect  nothing  bat  fron 
is  services ;  and  he  was  H^fttiwrf 
to  prove  by  his  example,  that  virtne 
is  one  of  the  roads  to  fortune,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  secure. 

Engaged  in  every  campaign  of 
the  war  of  1740,  he  was  charged, 
though  young,  with  some  important 
commissions;  and  his  application 

doriiig 
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during  the  peace  procured bim  em« 
ployment  m  tbe  Bucceediog  war. 
He  made  three  campaigns  in  Grer- 
many,  and  in  1761  was  commander 
of  the  engineers  on  the  ooast  of 
Brittany  when  the  English  took 
Belleisie.  In  1762,  he  made  a  cam* 
paign  in  Portugal^  where  he  was 
present  at  tbe  siege  of  Almeyde. 

Peace  is  not  a  time  of  idleness  to 
an  engineer*  By  meditationi  hy  the 
examination  of  fortified  places^  by 
reading  the  fruits  of  experience 
and  military  talents,  he  prepares 
himself  for  exercising  the  art  of 
littacking  and  defending  towns» 
learns  how  to  improve  meir  con-* 
stroction,  studies  the  coeseqiiencd 
of  places  to  each  other»  enaUot 
himself  to  discern  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  a  system  of  fortresses 
destined  to  cover  a  frontier,  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  parti 
which  would  leave  an  incufsion 
^BAY,  and  of  suppressing  plaeea  ef 
defence  uselessly  multiplied*  He 
palculates  bow  long  a  place  may 
hold  out,  and  forms  a  judgement  of 
the  influence  it  may  have  on  the 
event  of  a  war :  he  foresees  what 
will  be  the  fruit  of  a  victory  in  an 
enemy's  territory,  and  the  daogei^ 
of  a  defeat  on  each  frontier  of  the 
country  he  is  to  defend.  Thus  all 
the  great  circumstances  of  war  are 
connected  with  the  science  of  the 
engineer,  and  he  ctm  with  certainty 
calculate  its  chances  by  means  of 
an  art,  which  is  far  from  confined 
to  tlie  trifling  merit  of  construct* 
ing,  according  to  given  rules,  a 
single  fortress. 

Every  day  M.  de  Fourcroy  work- 
ed fourteen  hours  in  hisck>set»wheo 
the  duties  of  the  service  did  not 
compel  him  to  quit  it.  An  inresisti* 
ble  propensity  to  tlie*  study  of  rm* 
turaJ  philosophy  would  have  led 
himfar,  had  lie  not  been  lucessantlj^ 


call«d  from  it  to  the  ^tiet  41^  hk 
station.  fVom.  theae  he  feemetiiiiei 
stole  time  fbr  making  obsenralieiMM 
biH»  guarding  against  the  HbiaioM 
of  selNk>ve^  he  communicated  aiosl 
of  bis  researches  to  men  of  leaniN 
ing,  who  bftfo:  iaserted  them  hi 
their  works*  The  inicroscdpicd 
observations  ia  the  Treatise  on  the 
Heart,  whicb<does  so  muck  hoMur 
to  Mr*  Seaac)  aite  almost  all  hf 
M«  de  Foarcroy*  Many. of  hia 
remarks  and  observations  make  a 

Kt  of  M.  DuhafliePa  Tkreatisa  sta 
hiog,  in  whieh  we  find  tbe  fim 
traces  of  Spallanaani's  oxperhBfenta 
ois  hybridott!i  fish«  M.  de  Fouru 
croy  bad  seen  these  escflerimciita 
in  II  fisb^pond  i»  Germany,  aoA 
gave  an  aceoaat  of  tbem  to  VL 
Dtthamd.  To  him  M*  DiifaaiBel 
was  indebted  also  for  some  expe* 
rimeats  with  wbieh  be  baa  e»* 
aicbed  bis  Treatise  oh  Foresta. 
M.  do  la  Lande,  too^  l^t  acknow- 
ledgedy  that  be  owes  him  asaivf 
facts  and  refleetioas^  of  which  m 
baa  availed  himself  in  his  work  o» 
Tides*  Amongst  tbe  Essava  that 
M*  de  Fourcroy  published  sepa- 
rately, is  one,  in  which  he  ei^aminea 
how  we  may  judge  of  the  height 
to  which  certain  birds  of  paasage 
raise  themselves^  by  knowing  that 
of  the  point  at  which  they  cease  ts 
be  visible.  He  published  the  An 
ef  Brick-making,  whieb  forms  a 
past  ef  the  Collection  of  the  Aca» 
demy,  to  wbidb  he  aho  seat  several 
essa3rs  that  were  approved  and  ia^ 
sorted  in  their  worio*  The  margin 
of  hit  Collection  of  the  Academy, 
relative  to  tbe  Arts*  he  has  filled 
witb  notes*  as  it  was  hia  prackieft 
when  he  read  it  to  examine  the  oaU 
cidaUons,  and  correct  them  if  thejr 
were  not  accurate* 

M«  de  Fourcroy  was  enaployed 
successively  in  various  parts  of  the 

kingdom; 
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kingdom;  principally^  indeed,  at 
Calais,  at  Routillon,  and  in  Corsica. 
Everywhere  he  served  with  dili- 
gence, and  everywhere  he  acquired 
esteem  and  veneration.  Of  this 
conduct  he  received  the  reward,  in 
the  most  flattering  manner.  M.  de 
St.  Germain  being  appointed  mini- 
ster  at  war,  wished  to  avail  himselfi 
in  his  office,  of  the  abilities  of  some 
superior  officer  in  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers. On  this  he  consulted  the 
directors  of  that  corps,  then  assem- 
bled at  Versailles.  All,  with  an 
unanimous  voice,  pointed  out  M . 
de  Fourcro]^,  as  the  most  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  mi- 
nister. M.  de  St.  Germain,  who 
was  scarcely  acquainted  with  M.  de 
Fourcroy,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to 
Perpignan,  where  he  resided.  When 
the  minister  told  this  gentleman, 
that  he  had  sent  for  him,  without 
knowing  him,  to  fill  a  post  near 
himself,  and  that  lie  was  recom- 
mended by  the  officers  of  his  corps, 
his  astonishment  may  easily  oe 
conceived.  Of  the  opinion  given 
of  him  he  shewed  himself  worthy ; 
and  his  conduct,  both  public  and 
private,  made  him  honoured  and 
respected. 

A  life  thus  busy,  was  rendered 
more  happy  by  a  sentiment,  which, 
born  at  an  early  period,  expired 
but  with  his  life.  The  daughter  of 
M.  Le  Maistrc,  the  neighbour  and 
friend  of  his  father,  and  like  him 
famous  at  the  bar,  was  the  com- 
panion of  his  youthful  sports,  and 
insensibly  chosen  by  him  as  the 

Sartner  of  his  future  days.  While 
1.  de  Fourcroy  was  studying 
under  able  masters,  to  render  him- 
self useful  to  his  country,  by  his 
talents  and  acquirements,  Miss  Le 
INIaistre  Icarneil,  from  a  pious  and 
charitable  mother,  to  succour  and 
yonsolclho  buiferingtiof  her  fellow- 


creatarea.  The  victtkMM  of  mi^ 
year  brought  toMther  the  ^' 
young  /riendty  wooae  mindi  w«ra 
10  attuned  to  each  other,  as  if  diqp' 
had  never  been  ieparated.  Atth^ 
age,  whea  the  heart  ezperieniSM 
the  want  of  a  more  liTely  MBli- 
xnent,  the  tender  friendship  wUdi 
united  them,  left  them  atliher^' 
for  no  other  choice.  Both  with- 
out fortune,  they  contented  thssi- 
selves  with  loving  each  other  al- 
ways, and  seeing  each  other  sonie^ 
times,  till  prudence  shpnld  pemit 
them  a  closer  union.  Both  pve 
of  themselves,  as  of  the  objects  of 
their  afiection,  fourteen jreanpaM^ 
ed  without  any  inquietude  but 
what  absence  occasioned.  After 
marriage,  enjoyment  weakened  nbl 
their  passion,  as  the  sacrifice  diej 
had  made  of  it  to  re^on  had  not 
disturbed  their  tranquillitT.  8Ei 
milar  in  opinion,  their  thongfals 
and  their  sentiments  were  comnKm. 
Separated  from  the  world,  eqoDy 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  taafsib 
and  the  purity  of  their  prineiplsfi 
they  reciprocally  found,  in  tkil 
esteem  of  each  other,  the  sole  si^ 
port,  the  sole  rewairdy  of  which 
their  virtue  had  need.  Eveir  day 
they  tasted  the  pleasure  of  that 
intimate  union  of  souls,  whUk 
every  day  saw  renewed.  The  fit 
ference  of  their  characters^  whidi 
ofRsred  the  striking  contrut  o^ 
gentleness  and  inflexibility,  served 
only  to  show  them  the  power  of 
the  sympathy  of  their  heart.  IX& 
ferent  from  most,  both  in  thehrlOve 
and  in  their  virtues,  time,  whidi 
almost  always  seems  to  approach 
us  to  happiness,  only  to  ciny 
us  the  farther  from  it  aftenmurds^ 
seemed  to  have  fixed  it  with  theok 
Perhaps  we  have  not  another  in- 
stance of  a  passion-continuing  se- 
venty years,  always  tender,  alwm 


Characters. 
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the  chief  (nayi  the  soley  since  that 
they  bore  for  an  onlydaughter  con- 
stituted a  part  of  it),  which  lasted 
uniformly  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
not  weakened,  not  once  obscured 
by  the  least  cloud,  not  once  disturb- 
ed by  the  slightest  coldness  or  neg« 
ligence.  • 

Employed  to  his  last  moment  in 
his  country's  service,  M.  de  Fou^* 
croy  died,  January  12,  1791,  re- 
gretted by  his  family,  his  friend, 
and  his  corps. 


Treatment f  mode  oflife,hMtSt  and 

comforts,  of  tKe  negro  daves  in 

the  British  West^India  Islands; 

from  Atlxkood^s  History  ^  i^t 

Island  of  DominicOm 

THE  negro  slaves  m  Dominica 
arc,  in  general,  comfortably 
situated,  and  well  treated,  especi- 
ally on  the  plantations,  where,  if 
they  arc  industrious,  they  have  the 
means  of  living  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  deplorable  state, 
which  some  people  in  England 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  represent, 
as  the  case  in  general  of  slaves  in 
the  British  islands.  They  have  theni 
as  much  land  as  they  choose  to  cul- 
tivate for  their  own  tise,  are  capable 
of  raising  great  quantities  6f  all 
manner  of  ground  provisions,  gar- 
den stuff,  and  other  thmgs,  with 
which  they  actually  supply  the 
markets  every  Sunday,  and  some 
of  them  to  a  considerable  amount. 
They  likewise  breed  hogs,  rab- 
bits, fowls,  and  other  small  stock 
for  themselves  ;  and  many  of  them, 
who  are  careful  in  raising  such  pro- 
visions, acquire  a  very  comfortable 
living,  exclusive  of  what  is  allowed 
them  by  their  owners.  They  have, 
moreover,  many  oppprtunities  on 


the  plantations  to  procure  iDthcr 
things  to  sell,  or  make  iiie  crf'thcn^* 
selfes,  which  are  not  to  be  iui^ 
in  many  other  isUrnds,  as  plenty  of 
fish  m'  die  rirers,  eraoaux,  wild 
yams,  arid  other  articles  In  the 
ivoods^  by  wliich,  those  who  are 
Industnpus,  in  thenr  leisure  hoursp 
oflep  make  tolerable  su.iii«  of  mo^ 
ncy, 

However,  not  Intending  to  eoii* 
fin^  myself  to  observations  on  the 
treatnsent  of  negro  slaved  of  Hm 
iihind  in  particular,  in  order  let 
avoid  behig  srngolar  In  that  respei^ 
I  shall  extend  my  remarks  on  thiat 
scd^ect  to  the  usage,  manners,  and 
customs,  relative  to  thein  19  tli0 
JElnjdnh.  West  Indies  In  ffeneraK 

Iiie  slaves,  then.  In  a^  the  Brl» 
tiih  West«India  settlements^  are  by 
no  nieans  treated  in  that  barshv 
cruel,  and  barbarous  nmnner,whlob 
some  have  described,  to  Impress  the 
minds,  and  impose  upon  the  judge^. 
ment  of  this  nation.  For,  od^uie. 
contrary,  the  treatment  they  te^ 
ceive  nom  their  owners.  Is,  afe 
nearly  as  can  be,  that  of  a  parent 
to  his  children. 

Every  family  has  a  good  comfort- 
able house  to  reside  In,  which  is 
built  at  the  expense  of  their  thais- 
ters ;  who  ^soi  furnish  them  with 
such  clothes  as  is  necessary  i^ 
them,  with  a  doctor,  medicines,  and 
all  things  needful,  when  sick ;  and 
have  nothing  to  expect  froaa  them, 
in  return,  but  good  behavioiir,  and 
a  necessary  decree  of  labour  fof 
the  service  of  his  plantation. 

lie,  moreover,  gives  ^  them  a 
weekly  allowance  of  provisions;  con- 
sisting ofbiscuit,  Indian  com>  beans, 
salt-fish,  mackrel,  or  herritogs; 
which,  together  with  whai  they 
are  able,  if  Industrious,  to  supply 
themselvee  with  firom  their  owm 

garden^ 


The  propeitioD  of  the  Mridag 
fidd*n?gra6»  on  eachphntatw  m, 
cooimoD]y»  from  ont^thiEd  to  tm^ 
fiftbi  of  the  whole  number  Mn^ 
jng  to  each  estate ;  tibe  WMindv 
include  tradetmen, 
£tock-keepora,  iavalida* 
vants,  nurtesi  and  young  cbiUrani 

They  liave  general^  one  day  k 
every  week,  out  of  orop-tiuM^  m 
the  Saturday  afternooiH  aUowad 
thepny  for  the  purpoae  of  workiag 
their  own  gardens,  esckusva  « 
their  leisure  hours,  which  are  fimai 
twelve  tfti  two  o'clock  in  the  alter- 
noon  of  every  day,  ondl  Sundi^. 
But  was  the  custon  to  be  geoeraL  of 
allowing  them  one  day  ioewj week 
out  of  crop-time,  th^  aeceadtr  ftr 
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gardens,  and  the  produce  of  their 
own  stock,  thev  are  enabled  to  live 
in  a  manner  which  is  by  no  means 
tmenviable,  and  preferoble  to  the 
situation  of  tbouiands  of  people  in 
Great  Britain,  with  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  their  fancied  liberties. 

The  labour  of  the  negroes  on  the 
plantations  is  bv  no  means  burthen- 
some,  or  difficult;  the  digging  cane- 
holea^  and  cutting  down  canes,  be- 
ing the  chief  part  of  their  business, 
at  either  of  which  a  labouring  white 
man,  even  there,  will  do  nearly 
double  the  work  of  a  negro  in  a  day. 
Exclusive  of  these,  the  labour  of  the 
•laves  is  mostly  confined  to  carrying 
dung  in  small  baskets,  planting,  and 
weeding  the  canea.  The  making 
sugar,  rum,  and  other  articles,  is  the 
employment  of  such  negroes  only, 
as  have  been  taught  those  Dusinesses , 
and  for  which  they  have  good  en- 
couragement to  be  industrious,  by 
extra  provisions,  clothes,  and  other 
things,  given  them  while  employed. 

The  field-negroes,  when  digging 
cuuie-holes,  have  usually,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, half  a  pint  of  rum  and  wa- 
ter, sweetened  with  molasses,  given 
to  each  of  them,  which  is  a  great 
refreshment  in  that  labour,  and 
causes  them  to  work  with  cheerful- 
ness. It  is  pleasing  to  see  them  at 
this  work,  they  being  all  together 
in  one  row,  like  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers, and  all  their  hoes  moving  to- 
gether; the  women  tanging  some 
ludicrous  songs  of  their  own  com- 
posing, which  are  answered  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  men,  and  each 
striving  to  outdo  the  other.  This 
has  a  good  e&ct  in  softening  their 
labour,  and  is  much  promoted  by 
giving  them  their  rum  and  water, 
which  they  have  also  sometimes  in 
their  other  work,  especially  after 
having  b^n  in  the  rain. 


their  working  their  gardens  oaBOD- 
days  might  be  prevented,  and  thai 
day  whofiy  appropriated  by  thsati 
religious  duties,  whidi  might  |lo< 
bablv  be  the  means  of  pronocfag 
good  order  amongst  thos^  P^opK 
and  securing  their  future  woUisiiSk 

The  French  planters»  iDsllaattls- 
ments  belonging  to  that  natiosyhve 
their  negroes  Mptiaed,  and  taaght 
some  prayers,  which  they  repeal  oa 
their  knees,  every  monung  befim 
they  go  to  work,  and  ererj  eTflniB| 
after  finishing  it.  Tliis  hiaa  agpoo 
effect  on  their  conductf  ajttadbes 
them  to  the  interests  of  tbcir  bmp 
ters,  cements  their  union  witboadh 
other,  and  is  productive  of  many 
advantages  to  the  French  plaitfca» 
who,  notwithstanding  thetf  bdag 
actually  mere  rigid  to  their  vmgnm 
than  the  English,  yet  have  better 
and  more  faimf  ul  slaves.  - 

Once  a  vear,  the  following  a^ 
tides  of  Clothing  are  distribnlad 
among  the  slaves  on  every  Endish 
plantation, viz.  a  good  warm  jacsd^ 
frock,  trowsers,,  and  balu  ^^  ^^ 
luaa  and  boy ;  a  }Ockat»  wrapper, 

petticoat. 
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petticoat^  and  hat,  for  ^9Pb  woman 
and  girl.  These  are  fprnished  th^pn 
at  the  expense  of  (heir  ma^tera,  and 
are  generally  given  to  them  at 
Christmas ;  at  which  time  they  are 
allowed  thr^e  days  holidaysi  viz. 
Christmas  dayi  and  two  days  after; 
during  which  time  they  do  no  work^ 
but  spend  it  in  danpinga  sioging^ 
and  making  n[ierjry» 

This  they  are  enabled  to  dp»  by 
having  also  given  th^ixii  at  this  timey 
four  or  five  poqnds  of  meaty  t;h9 
same  quantity  of  flour  or  riqe*  wilh 
some  rum  and  sugar  to  each  negro, 
besides  taking  from  their  pwn  stock, 
kids,  pigs,  or  fpwls;  with  which 
they  feast  one  another  during  thp 
holidays.  At  this  time  eppecjall^, 
they  dress  themselves  out  in  their 
best  clothes ;  many  of  thpn^  ia  gOQCJi 
linen,  silk  handkerchiefs,  braceleta, 
find  ear-rings  of  gold  and  silver,  tp 
no  inconsiderable  amount,  ia  which 
they  visit  or  receive  their  apqpaint'r 
ances  from  the  neighbouring  e«T 
tates. 

At  this  time,  too,  they  perforna 
their  offerings  of  victuals,  on  the 
graves  of  their  deceased  relatioi^ 
and  friends ;  a  piece  of  superstition 
which  all  negroes  are  addicted  to, 
^nd  which,  were  they  to  ixegleqt 
doing,  they  firmly  believe  they 
would  be  punished  by  the  spirits  pf 
the  deceased  persons.  This  offering 
consists  of  meat,  whole  kida,  pigs^ 
or  fowls,  with  broth,  liquor^,  and 
other  matters,  and  js  performed  ip 
the  following  manner;  Amaporwov 
man,  accustomed  to  the  cerpmony, 
takes  of  each  meat  laid  in  disheii 
round  the  grave,  and,  pirfUng  somp 
of  it  in  pieces,  throws  thp  same  op 
the  grave,  calling  out  the  name  of 
the  dead  person,  as  if  alive,  saying, 
'<  Here  is  a  piece  pfsugh  a  thing  (qx 


m 

you  tp  eei ;  wlyf  di4  JOW  Xw^  y QWf 
father,  qiother,  wife,  phildrep,  aa4 
ft'iends  I  Did  y ougo  awayangry  with 
us  i  When  shall  we  see  you  again  ? 
Make  our  provisions  to  grow,  and 
stock  to  breed «  don't  let  any  body 
do  ps  harm,  and  we  will  give  ypn 
the  same  next  year;''  with  the 
jike  pxprea^ions  to  everything  they 
throw  pn  the  grave.  After  wbidh, 
taking  a  littlp  pf  the  r^m,  or  other 
Iiquora»  they  9prinklp  it  thereoi^ 
crying  pi^t  ip  the  »amp  manpfxv 
«  Here  is  a  hUle  rum.tp  comfort 
ypur  heart,  good  bye  tp  you,  God 
bless  you;''  apd  dripkmgspp;^  pf  it 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  tjnp  de- 
ceased, they  set  up  a  dismal  cry  and 
howling,  but  immpdiately  after  be- 
gin to  dance  and  ting  round  the 
gravPt  The  peremony  is  tben  con«* 
eluded,  by  every  pne  scfamblipg 
for  tbp  remainder  pf  the  pfferiag 
left  in  the  di^he^  tb^  doga  de^our* 
ing  that  on  the  grave;  apd  the 
company  bidding  their  dead  friend 
adieu  for  that  tiipp ;  tbpy  all  defiart 
tp  their  houses,  apd  contiap^  their 
merrioient  tho  whole  day  afte^r. 
Thi^  practice  is  truly  laughable  tp 
white  people  who  si^e  it;, but  it 
is  a  plain  indication,  that  negroes 
have  some  notion  of  the  immortality 
pf  the  souU 

The  slaves  belonging  tp  ppaple  in 
the  tpwns  of  the  English  islands,are 
cpm|)oi|p4  ofliouse-servants,trades7 
mje^,  apd  porters.  The  first  Uve 
piucp  ip  the  sao>e  mapnev  as  the 
cpmmoQ  pprvants  in  England,  but 
dp  not  half  as  much  work,  and  arp 
^pbjept  only  tp  a  moderate  manual 
correction,  instead  of  being  disip 
charged  for  their  faults,  and  lefl  a 
burthen  on  the  public,  or  to  supi- 
pprt  themselves,  driven  to  the  ne- 
pppsity  of  u^ing  saph  meims,  as  to 

fprleiit 
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forfeit  their  lives  to  the  laws ;  the 
case  too  often  of  servants  in  Eng- 
land, 

Tlie  domestic  negroes  are  fed, 
clothed,  and  provided  with  every 
necessary  by  their  owners,  have  ge- 
nerally a  good  apartment  in  the 
yard  of  their  masters,  to  retire  and 
to  sleep  in ;  and  they  are  in  gene- 
ral well  treated.  They  piake  tole- 
rable good  cooks,  washers,  and  at- 
tendants ;  but  it  is  best  not  to  trust 
them,  without  check,  as  stewards, 
butlers,  or  in  the  like  offices.  They 
will  seldom  do  the  duty,  or  assist 
one  another  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, without  being  obliged  to  it 
by  their  masters,  whom,  however, 
they  seldom  scruple  to  disobey. 

The  negro  slaves,  tradesmen,  are 
chiefly  carpenters,  coopers,  black- 
smiths, or  masons ;  some  of  whoni 
make  tolerable  good  workmen,  if 
under  proper  directions ;  but  they 
are  not  very  skilful  in  laying  out 
work  themselves,  or  contriving. 
They,  in  general,  live  very  comfort- 
able, are  well  treated,  and  many  of 
them  make  tolerable  sums  of  money 
by  jobs  they  do  for  others  in  their 
own  leisure  h#urs. 

The  negro  porters  are  in  general 
a  very  idle,  insolent,  and  thievish 
set  of  people,  and  are  often  guilty 
of  much  imposition,  especially  ^o 
strangers,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
islands.  They  arc  commonly  the 
stoutest  and  worst  disposed  negroes 
belonging  to  white  people,  or  to 
free  people  of  colour  in  the  towns, 
and  pay  their  owners  a  certain  sum 
daily;  but  many  of  them  will  game 
away  the  uhole  of  their  earnings, 
or  spend  it  in  liquor,  to  the  great 
injury  of  their  masters. 

The  characters  of  negroes  are  not 
so  various  as  one  would  imagine 
they  would  be,  from  the  difterence 


of  the  country  they  arebronghtfrom 
to  the  West  indies ;  as  very  few  oC 
them,  on  their  arrival  in  the  islands, 
have  the  least  appearance  of  having 
been  civilized,  or  possessed  of  anyen* 
dowments,  but  such  as  are  merely 
natural.  For  the  generality  of  them, 
on  their  first  introduction,  appear 
as  wild  as  the  brute  beasts ;  are  in- 
dolent and  stupid  to  a  degree,  so 
that  they  hardly  know  the  use  of  the 
most  common  utensil  of  husbandly, 
muchless  themethods  of  cultivating 
the  ground. 

Every  thing  appears  to  them  as 
entirely  new,  as  to  the  infant  jntt 
come  to  1^  moderate  degree  of  vi- 
sion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
seem  to  be  so  very  unconcerned  at 
the  sight  of  the  most  novel  objects, 
that  the  bare  recollection  is  not  a 
moment  in  their  minds.  They  ap-  ■ 
pear  insensible  to  every  thing  but 
hunger  and  thirst,  which,  however, 
to  satisfy,  they  have  no  more  nicely 
than  a  hog ;  as  any  thing,  either 
raw  or  dressed,  is  equally  acceptable 
when  given  to  them. 

This  stupidity  of  theurs  continues 
a  length  of  time  after  their  arrival 
in  the  islands,  before  most  of  them 
can  be  brought  to  any  decree  of 
proper  comprehension;  and,  with 
many  of  them,  it  is  entirely  uncon- . 
querable. 

The  Creole  negroes,  that  istosay, 
those  who  are  bom  in  the  West-In- 
dies, having  been  brought  up  among 
white  people,  and  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  from  their  infancy,  lose 
much  of  that  uncommon  stupidity  so 
conspicuous  in  their  new  negro  pa- 
rents ;  and  are,  in  general,  tcTerably 
sensible,  sharp,  and  sagacious.  But 
there  is  actually  something  so  veiy 
unaccountable  in  the  genius  of  all 
negroes,  so  very  different  from  that 
of  white  people   in  general,  that 
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8  few  out-houses ;  on  the  other,  the 
space  allotted  ^or  the  horses  of  the 
prince.  As  the  climate  is  open  and 
fine,  there  are  few  or  nd  stables  iii 
this  country,  but  the  horses  are 
kept  out  in  an  open  yard,  and  held 
by  pins  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Therd  was  not  much  of  magnifi- 
dlen^e,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  our 
introduction,  iibr  did  any  thing  oc- 
cur to  counteract  the  unfiivounUile 
impression,  previous  to  our  entering 
the  apartment  of  the  prince,  llie 
chamber  into  which  I  was  conduct- 
ed, I  found  a  small  room  with  seats 
in  the  walls ;  and  there  it  is  custo- 
mary  for  sdl  persons  to  wait  till  their 
names  are  announced.  I  obsenred 
a  number  of  singular-looking  per- 
sons attending  here;  and,  as  1  was. 
not  much  disposed  to  make  one  of 
their  company,  instead  of  sitting,  I 
amused  myself,  as  other  Europeans 
do,  with  walking  about  the  room. 
In  this  exercise,,  however,  I  was  a 
solitary  performer ;  for  the  Moors, 
whatever  be  their  object,  whether 
business,  conversation,  or  amuse- 
ment, are  generally  seated;  and  in- 
deed so  novel  to  them  was  my  de- 
portment in  this  respect,  that  they 
concluded  t  was  either  distracted  in 
niy  intellect,  or  saying  my  prayers. 

After  being  detained  in  this  dis- 
agreeable situation  for  about  an 
hour,  orders  were  brought  from  the 
prince  for  my  immediate  introduc- 
tion, with  my  interpreter.  From 
the  chamber  where  we  had  been 
waiting,  we  passed  through  a  long 
and  dark  entry,  which  at  its  termi- 
nation introduced  us  to  a  square 

court- 

*  The  manner  of  preparing  iabbjff  of  which  all  their  best  edifices  are  formed,  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  remains  of  &eir  ancient  knowledge  at  present  existing.  It  oonsistfr 
of  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  very  small  stones,  beaten  tight  in  a  wooden  case^  and  suffer- 
ed to  dry,  when  it  forms  a  cement  equal  to  the  solid  rock. 


there  is  not  to  be  produced  an  in- 
stance in  the  West  Indies,  of  any  of 
them  ever  arriving  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  liberal  arts  or 
sciences,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
est pains  taken  with  them;  and  the 
only  thing  they  are  remarkable  for 
attaining  to  any  degfee  of  perfec-^ 
tion,  is  music. 


Account  of  an  interview  with  a  prince 
of  Morocco^   and  a  visit  to  his 
Harem ;  from  Lempriere's  Tour 
from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  Sfc. 

UPON  my  arrival  at  *tarudant, 
without  being  allowed  time 
to  dismount,  I  was  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  residence  of  the  prince, 
which  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  town.  At  a  short 
distance,  the  house,  which  is  small, 
and  was  built  by  the  prince,  has  a 
great  appearance  of  neatness ;  but 
that  want  of  taste  and  convenience 
which  is  universally  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  Moorish  buildings,  is  pre- 
sently discernible  when  it  is  nar- 
rowly inspected.  It  is  composed  of 
tabby,*  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
high  square  wall,  which  also  en- 
closes two  tolerably  neat  gardens, 
planned  by  an  European,  and  now 
under  the  care  of  a  Spanish  rene- 
gade. The  apartments,  which  are 
all  on  the  ground- floor,  are  square 
and  lofty,  opening  into  a  court,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  small 
arched  door-way  which  leads  into 
a  court-yard,  where  on  one  side  are 
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<i<mft-yatd,  footed  with  ch^^t^A 
tilidg,  into  which  the pribce'd  room 
Opened,  by  means  or  laf^e  folding 
doors.  These  were  curiously  painted 
of  various  colours,  in  the  forto  of 
chequer]!.  The  Immediate  entraocO 
to  the  rdom  Wta  ne^t;  it  Was  a  ytety 
large  arched  dbor-wa/,  curiously 
omatfiented  with  chequered  tiling, 
and  forming  a  small  porch,  or  antl- 
diamber.  The  room  was  lofty, 
square,  and  floored  with  chequered 
tiling;  the  walls  stuccoed,  and  the 
deling  painted  of  various  colours. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  room 
was  lost  for  want  of  windows, 
which  is  a  defect  observable  in  most 
Moorish  houses. 

I  found  the  prince  sitting  cross- 
legged,  on  a  mattrass  covered  with 
fine  white  linen,  and  placed  on  the 
floor;  this,  with  a  narrow  and  long 
piece  of  carpeting  that  fronted  him, 
on  which  were  seated  his  Moorish 
friends,  was  the  only  furniture  in 
the  room.  Upon  my  first  entrance, 
and  delivering  the  consul's  letter  of 
introduction,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  was  pre- 
sented in  a  silk  handkerchief,  I  was 
addressed  by  the  prince  with  the  sa- 
lutation, bono  tibib,  bono  Angtaise; 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and 
Spanish,  meaning,  <<  You  are  agood 
doctor;  the  English  are  good ;  and 
was  ordered  with  my  interpreter  to 
sit  down  on  the  floor,  between  the 
prince  and  his  Visitors;  when  I  was 
immediately  interrogated  by  every 
ode  present,  each  having  a  question 
to  put  to  me,  and  that  of  the  most 
insignificant  kind. 

Tne  prince  expressed  great  plea- 
sure at  my  arrival^  wished  to  know 
ndiether  I  came  voluntarily  or  not, 
and  whether  the  English  physicians 
were  in  high  repute.    To  the  first 


questloii  i  f^blied,  thdt  t  #Ai  kXA 
by  order  of  th6  gOverbbr  (Mt  6tt^ 
raltar;  to  the  second,  I  felt  it  a  itAf 
which  I  ovired  to  triith  and  fd  ttt 
country,  toanswerin  theafflfmAtm. 
He  then  desired  me  lininediAt^^  Cd 
feel  his  piilse,  and  to  eitaniUiit  tii 
eyes,  one  of  which  was  dferkeMil 
by  a  cataract,  and  the  other  aflbtted 
with  a  spasmodic  compbunt;  aid 
requested  me  to  inform  him,  whe* 
ther  I  would  undertake  to^uMhui^* 
andhowsoon?  Mtanswtf WAs,  tllaft 
I  wished  to  consider  his  base  iAa« 
turely  before  I  gave  niy  ddAiiMi; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shoula  ha  a 
better  judge. 

One  of  his  particttlaf  ftttenidf  dlt 
served  to  him,  from  seeibg  me  wteb- 
out  a  beard,  for  I  had  shavon  th  Ibe' 
morning,  1  was  too  yoiing  to  be  liik 
able  physician.  Another  Ireaudrtel 
that  I  had  put  j^owder  in  my  lUA^' 
on  purpose  to  disguise  my  age;  ifid' 
a  third  insisted,  uiat  it  waa  AM  tif, 
own  hair.  But  what  seemed  to  pto- 
duce  the  greatest  astodishtaieiii 
among^  them,  was  my  dresiu  mfAdk 
from  its  closeness,  the  Moorish 
dress  being  quite  loosoy  thcryW^e 
certain  must  occasion  pafaiy  and  bd 
disagreeably  warm. 

Iao  readfer  may  be  assuredi  tbat 
a  part  of  this  conversation  was  liot 
very  entertaining  to  me;  and,  fai- 
deed,  after  the  great  fatisue  whidi  I 
had  undergone,  I  could  well  have 
dispensed  with  most  of  their  inteiv. 
rogatories;  but  instead  ofdismiasiob 
and  the  repose  which  I  wished  and 
expected,  my  patience  was  exhaust^ 
ed  by  the  aosurd  curiosity  of  the 
whole  court,  who  one  after  ano* 
ther  intreated  me  to  favomr.  tbeA 
with  my  opinion,  and  infofm  thetf 
of  the  state  of  their  health,  mert^ 
by  feeling  the  pulse.    Having  ao^ ' 
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quitted  myself  to  the  best  xifmyi^i^ 
lity  in  this  curious  inquirvi  the 
prince  informed  me>  he  had  pre- 
pared for  my  reception  a  good 
house,  whither  he  desired  me  to  re<* 
tiret  and  visit  him  the  following 
morning  early,  when  I  was  to  ex« 
amine  his  case  more  particularly. 

The  good  house  promised  me  by 
the  prince,  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
room  in  the  Jewdry,  that  is,  the  part 
of  the  suburb  inhabited  by  the 
Jews,  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town.  It  was,  how* 
ever,  the  habitation  of  the  prince's 
principal  Jew,  and  the  best  in  the 
place.  This  apartment,  which  was 
on  theground  floor,  was  narrow  and 
dirty,  having  no  windows  t^it,  but 
opening  by  means  of  large  folding- 
doors  into  a  court,  where  three  Jew- 
ish families,  who  lived  all  in  the 
same  house,  threw  the  whole  of 
their  rubbish  and  dirt.  I  suppose 
my  feelings  might  be  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  disappointment;  for,  on 
being  introduced  into  this  wretched 
hovel,  I  was  so  struck  with  horror 
and  disgust,  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  mounting  my  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  prince  for  another 
apartment ;  but  upon  being  told  it 
was  the  best  in  the  town,  and  re- 
flecting that  I  had  voluntarily  en- 
tered upon  these  difficulties,  1  de- 
termined to  struggle  through  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  consented 
for  the  present  to  acquiesce  in  this 
indifferent  fare* 

I  took)  however,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  my  disagree^ 
able  situation  tp  the  prince,  who 
gave  orders  for  apartments  to  be 
fitted  up  for  me  in  his  garden  ;  but 
from  the  slowness  of  the  masons, 
they  were  not  finished  in  time  for 
me  to  occupy  them  before  I  left 
Tarudant«    The  prince's  Jew  had 


dictions  to  supply  tne  with 
thing  that  was  necessary ;  and  wbil 
at  Tarudant  I  had  no  reason  whiic« 
ever  to  complain  of  any  inattentroii 
on  the  part  of  the  prince. 

Upon  my  visiting  the  prince  tba 
following  dav,  and  examining  t&to 
the  nature  of  his  complaint,  I  found 
it  to  be  of  the  most  desperate  ki^d  i 
but  as  I  had  travelled  near  Ave  hiut^ 
dred  miles  to  see  lum,  I  could  not 
be  satisfied  tareturt^  back  without 
attempting  something.  I  therefbre 
^ve  a  formal  opinion  to  the  prinee 
m  writing,  stating,  that  I  could  by 
no  meads  absolutely  undertake  to 
cure  him ;  that  I  cddld  not  even 
flatter  him  with  very  great  hopes  of 
success ;  but  that  if  he  chose  to  give 
my  plan  of  treatment  a  trial  for  tt 
couple  of  months,  we  could  then 
judge  whether  the  disease  was  likely 
to  be  renaoved.  This  plan  was  ap« 
proved  of,  and  he  immediat^y 
began  his  course  of  medicines* 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  the 
prince  had  totally  lost  the  use  of  one 
eye  by  a  cataract ;  and  I  may  add^ 
that  he  had  nearly  lost  that  of  the 
other  by  a  spasm,  which  threatened 
to  end  m  a  gutta  serena,  and  which 
had  drawn  the  eye  so  mueh  towardis 
the  nose,  as  sometimes  to  exclude 
the  appearance  of  the  pupil.  The 
only  remains  of  sight  left,  were 
merely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to^ 
see  large  bodies,  without  distlti^ 
guishing  any  of  them  particularly. 
The  spasm  was  the  disease  which  t 
was  ordered  to  cure. 

But  these  were  by  no  means  the 
limits  of  the  prince's  complaints* 
For,  m  truth,  his  whole  frame  was 
so  enervated  by  a  course  of  de- 
bauchery, that  I  found  it  necessary 
to  put  him  under  a  strict  regimen ; 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  which 
I  committed  from  time  to  time  my 

directions 
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directions  to  writing.  They  were 
trmnslftCed  into  Arabic,  and  one 
copy  delivered  to  the  prince»  and 
the  other  to  his  confidential  friend, 
who  undertook,  at  m  j  request,  to 
see  them  carriecl  into  execution. 

As  I  administered  internal  as  well 
as  topical  remedies,  I  made  a  point 
of  giving  them  to  my  patient  with 
my  own  hand.  The  prince  made 
DO  difficulty  of  swallowing  the  me* 
dicine,  however  nauseous;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
make  him  comprehend  how  a  me- 
dicine introduced  into  the  stomach 
could  afford  any  relief  to  the  eye. 
I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  I  found  him  a  more  apt 
disciple  than  any  of  his  attendants. 
Many  of  them  could  not  be  made  at 
all  to  understand  the  action  of 
medicines,  and  in  consequence 
were  full  of  prejudices  against  my 
mode  of  treatment. 

Upon  receiving  the  prince's  or- 
ders to  attend  his  ladies,  one  of  his 
friends  was  immediately  dispatched 
with  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Harem ; 
with  directions  to  the  Alcaide  of 
the  eunuchs  to  admit  mjrself  and 
interpreter  whenever  I  thought  it 
necessary. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  entire 
charge  of  the  women,  and  who  in 
&ct  live  always  among  them,  are 
the  children  of  negro  slaves.  They 
are  generally  either  very  short  and 
fat ;  or  else  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 
Their  voices  have  that  particular 
tone  which  is  observable  in  youths 
who  are  just  arrived  at  manhood ; 
and  their  persons  altogether  afford 
a  disgusting  image  of  weakness  and 
effeminacy.  From  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  by  their  masters,  and  the 
consequence  which  it  gives  tliem, 
the  eunuchs  exceed  in  insolence 
and  pride  every  other  class  of  peo- 


ple in  the  country.  They  diaJayeJ 
indeed  so  much  of  it  towams  me^ 
that  I  was  obliged,  in  my  own  de- 
fience,  to  complain  of  thonooeeor 
twice,  and  have  them  pmislicd. 

Attended  by  oneof  ilieaepeo|ilc^ 
aAer  passing  the  gate  of  the  tktmm^ 
which  is  always  locked,  aad  midcr 
the  care  of  a  guard  of  caniichs^  we 
entered  a  narrow  and  dark  ^tmmgfti 
which  soon  brought  us  to  tbecovt, 
into  which  the  women's  rhamhns 
open.  We  here  saw  nnndhfffB  of 
both  black  and  white  women  and 
children;  some  conciibiDe% 
slaves,  and  others  hired  di 

Upon  theirobserving  theonaanal 
figure  of  an  European,  the  whole 
multitude  in  a  body  surroondedaK^ 
and  expressed  the  utmost  astimirii* 
ment  at  my  dress  and  appearance. 
Some  stood  motionlesf,  with  their 
hands  lifted  up,  theireyeifized,fln4 
their  mouths  open,  in  the  osnal  at* 
titudeofwonder  and  surprize.  Soow 
burst  into  immoderate  fits  of  lang^i- 
ter;  while  others  again  came  op^ 
and,  with  uncommon  attention,  eyed 
me  from  head  to  foot.  Thn  parts 
of  my  dress  whidi  seemed  aaaat  to 
attract  their  notice  were  my  backleij 
buttons,  and  stockings;  forneilher 
men  nor  women  in  this  coontij  wear 
any  thingof  the  kind.  With  respect 
to  the  club  of  my  hair,  they  accmed 
utterly  at  a  loss  in  whsit  view  to  con- 
sider it:  but  the  powder  that  I  wore 
they  conceived  to  be  employed  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  destnwing  yermin. 
Most  of  the  children  when  they  saw 
me  ran  away  in  the  most  perfect 
consternation :  and  on  the  whole  \ 
appeared  assingolar  an  animal,  and 
I  dare  say  had  the  bonomr  of  es* 
citing  as  much  curiosity  and  attend 
tion,  as  a  lion,  or  a  man-tiger,  jost 
imported  from  abroad,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  country  town  inEng'? 

land 
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land  Da  a  market  day;  '  Every  time 
1  viVted  the  Harem'  I  was  sur- 
rounded and  laughed  at  by  this  cu- 
rious moby  who,  on  my  entering  the 
gate,  followed  me  dose  to  the  very 
chamber  to  which  I  was  proceed- 
ing, and  on  my  return  universally 
escorted  me  out. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  women 
were  uncommonly  fat  and  unwieldy ; 
had  black  and  full  eyes,  round  faces, 
with  small  noses.  They  were  of 
different  complexipns :  some  v^ry 
fair,  some  sallow,  and  others  again 
perfect  negroes. 

One  of  my  new  patients  being 
ready  to  receive  me,  I  was  desired 
to  walk  into  her  room  ;  where,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  curtain  drawn  quite  apross  the 
apartment,  similarto  that  of  a  theatre 
which  separates  the  stage  from  the 
audience.  Afemaledomesticbrought 
a  very  low  stool,  placed  it  near  the 
curtain,  and  told  me  I  was  to  sit 
down  there^  and  feel  her  mistress's 
pulse. 

The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time 
summoned  up  courage  to  speak,  in- 
troduced her  hand  from  the  bottom 
of  the  curtain,  and  desired  me  to  in- 
form her  of  all  her  complaints,  which 
she  conceived  I  might  perfectly  per- 
ceive by  merely  feeling  the  pulse. 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask  her  where  her 
pain  was  seated,  whether  in  her 
stomach,  head,  or  back ;  the  only 
answer  I  could  procure,  was  a  re- 
quest to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  other 
hand,  and  then  point  out  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  the  x^ture  of  the 
pain. 

Having  neither  satisfied  my  curio- 
sity by  exhibiting  her  face,  nor  made  . 
me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  informing  her  in  positive 
terms,  that  to  understand  the  disease 
Vol.  XXXllI. 


it  wasfdMolutely  necessary  to^see  the 
tonguei  as  well  as  to  feel  the  pulse ; 
and  that  without  it  I  could  do  ho* 
thing  for  her.    My  eloquence^  or 
rather  that  of  my  Jewishinterpreter, 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time  ex- 
erted in  vain;  and  I  am  persuaded 
she  would  have  dismissed  me  with- 
out any  further  enquiry,  bad  not  her 
invention  supplied  her  with  a  hap- 
py expedient  to  remove  her  embar- 
rassment.   She  contrived  at  last  io 
cut  a  hole   through   the  curtain, 
through  which   she  extruded  her 
tongue,  and  thus  complied  with  my 
injunction  as  far  as  it  was  neces- 
sary in  a  medical -view,  but  most 
effectually  disappointed  my  curio- 
sity. 


Audience  of  the  emperor  of  Mo-- 
rocco  i  from  the  same* 

THE  Moor  who  introduced  me, 
upon  appearing  in  sight  of  the 
emperor,  prostrated  himself  on  the 
earth,  kissed  it,  and  in  a  very  hum- 
ble manner  exclaimed  in  Arabic,^ 
**  May  God  preserve  the  king!" 
The  emperor  then  ordered  htm  to 
approacn,  and  deliver  what  he  had 
to  say.  He  informed  his  majesty, 
that  in  compliance  with  his  order 
he  had  brought  before  him  the  En- 
glish doctor ;  afl^r  which,  having 
made  a  very  low  bow,  ha  retired, 
and  .the  emperor  immediately  de- 
sired me  and  my  interpreter  to  ad- 
vance towards  him ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  had  got  within  ten  yards  of  the 
emperor,  two  soldiers  came,  up 
pull^  us  by  the  coat,  and  acquaint- 
ed us  that  we  must  not  presume  to 
approach  any  further. 

I  found  the  sovereign  seated  in  an 
European  post-chaise^  placed  in  one 
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of  his  open  courts,  and  drawn  by  wholesome,''  ^^J^'^  ^  Wiiailj^ 
one  mule  in  shafts,  having  a  man  on  **  why  do  the  Eoglidi  drinc  lo 
each  side  to  gnide  it.  Behind  the  mnch  V*  I  answered,  **  Is  is  tnift 
carriage  were  foot  soldiers,  some  they  drink  it  twice  a  day;  batAeD 
negroes  and  other  Moors,  in  two  they  do  not  make  it  so  stnNig  as  the 
divisions,  forming  together  a  half  Moors,  and  they  generally  use  odk 
moon.  Some  of  these  soldiers  were  with  it,  which  lessens  its  pemidnus 
only  armed  with  large  clubs,  while  effiscts.  But  the  Moors,  when  met 
others  had  muskets  which  they  held  they  begin  to  use  it,  maka  il  very 
close  to  their  bodies,  and  pointed  strong,  drink  a  great  deal,  and  vciy 
perpendicularly.  frequently  without  asilk.*-- ^  Ton 

The  emperor,  afler  surveying  me  are  right,"  said  the  emperor;  ^  and 
minutely  and  with  the  greatest  at-  I  know  it  sometimes  makes  Acir 
tention,  accompanied  with  no  small  hands  shake.**  After  this  ca 
share  of  haideur^  demanded  from  tion,  about  a  dozen  distilled 
my  interpreter,  in  a  very  stem  man-  prepared  from  different  herbs, 
nor,  if  I  was  the  Christian  doctor  brought  for  me  to  taste^  andinfisrai 
who  had  been  attending  Muley  Ab-  the  emperor  what  Uiey  ircie; 
sulem  ?  I  desired  him  to  answer  which  were  hot,  and  wluch  weiS 
that  I  was. — <*  How  came  you  into    cold,  &c. 

the  country,  and  were  you  sent  by        His  majestynow  condescended  to 
order  of  your  own   king,  or  by    become  more  familiar  and  easy  in 
whom  V*     To   render  my  visit  of   his  remarks,  and  desired  me  to  oil- 
more  importance,  I  answered,  *^  By    serve  the   snow  on  Mount  Adas, 
order  of  government." — <<  Where    which    his    csrrisge    immefiatsly 
did  you  learn  your  profession,  and    fronted,  wishing  to  know  if  WO  had 
what  is  the  name  of  the  person  who    the  same  in  my  country.     I  an- 
taught  it  yon  ?"   I  informed  his  ma-    swered,  that  we  frequently  had  a 
jesty. — "  What  iH  the  reason  that  the    great  deal  in  the  winter  season,  and 
"French  surgeons  are  better  than  the    that  Ensland  was  a  much  coldnr 
English;  and  which  do  you  think    climate  than  Morocco.   Tbeenpe- 
are   best?"    J  answered,    <<The    ror  observed,  that  if  any  perionat- 
French  surgeons  are  very  good,    tempted  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
but  it  must  certainly  be  allowed    mountain,  he  would  die  from  estisH 
that  the  English  are  in  general  su-    of  cold.    He  then  informed  nie, 
perior,  being  more  scientifically  edu-    that  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
cated.** — The  emperor  then  obser-    tain   was   a  very  fine   pliun  and 
vedythataFrenchsurseon  had  come    fertile  country,  which  was  named 
into  the  country,  and  in  the  course    Tafilet, 

of  his  practice  had  killed  several        Observing  that  the  emperor  was 
persons.  now  in  a  good  humour,  I  embraced 

His  majesty  next  asked,  in  a  very  the  opportunity  of  mentioniimf  to 
austere  manner,  "  What  was  the  him,  now  mnch  my  feelings  bad 
reason  I  had  forbidden  Muley  Ab-  been  hurt  by  the  malicious  reports 
sulem  the  use  of  tea  ?  My  reply  was  which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
"  Muley  Absulem  has  very  weak  circulating  to  my  prejudice;  that 
nerves,  and  tea  is  injurious  to  the  they  wei^  of  such  a  nature  ns  to 
nervous  system.*'— <<  If  tea  is  so  un-    make  me  very  desirous  of  having  my 
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cfttrfcter  cleared  np,  by  fi  proper  a  ftate«fUr,  wblqh ngkotfd.l^Vvm) 

ejqtnuiiatioi)  iato  the  pretent  ati^  moret^9nh■H'BcentllT7,f^M|lulvlflB 

of  the  priDce'i  health,  bi  well  «■  liegqn  with  jpiiigae,  w*9  continued 

ipto  tbe  Qsture  of  tbe  medicines  h7  faQatiaim,  oqd  fioi^wd)  w  it 

which  I  hod  been  admiaiBtering  to.  ahould  do,  in  cqntempt. 
bim.     The  ^mperor  in  reply  uid(        Altboushdetvlioitbiinaturebo 

th«t  be  had   already  orde^  bi«  very  wevnponiei  yet  u  they  aSotA 

Mooriab  physician  to  examwe  very  intelligence  of  &^i,  it  ii  m  Mum 

particularlymy  medicines;  wbolui4  measure  unkvoidable  to  gin  tben, 

deolored  that  he  could  find  nothing  as  also  to  trace  back  the  oHgin  oC 

unproper  in  them.     It  is  very  <4earf  this  theological  quarrel,  ttw  Better 

however,  that  some  suipicion  must  to  shew  by  what  tpeans  (be  jMuiti 

have  taken  place  in  the  breast  of  did  obtained  their  extenure  fiomtoion  i 

emperor,  to  h^ve  induced  him  Iq  and  in  what  manner,  by  abusing 

■end  privately  for  these  medicines,  those  means,  theyat  length  provoked 

for  the  purpose  of  haviag  them  so  the  destruction  of  their  order,  and, 

nicely  examined ;  from  which  cir-  byanatural  consequence,  tbeanni- 

cumstances  1  could  not  h^lp  feeling  hiliition  of  tbe  French  kiqg'a  despo- 

it  as  a  very  fortunate  event  for  my<  tism. 

■elf,  that  the  prince's  health  was  in  Socrates,  Plato,  Senepa,  tpd  np* ' 
so  favourable  a  state.  py  Itoics,  tteated  morality  in  a  i^i- 
.  After  a  conversation  of  soma  lospphical  way,  establishing  datie* 
length,  the  heads  of  which  I  havq  and  inspiring  the  love  ofvirtue,  with 
endeavoured  briefly  to  state,  tbe  a  force  ofreason  and  sentiment  war- 
evening  being  far  advpnced)  the  thy  the  dignity  of  tbe  subject.  The 
emperor  commanded  oueof  biast*  apostlesandtheirimmediatesucces- 
tendaots  to  conduct  me  bopie  to  bia  sors  treated  it  like  true  pastors  of 
Jew,  and  desire  bim  to  tdie  great  souls,  unfolding  the  maxims  of  the 
care  of  mc  :  adding,  that  I  was  a  Gospel,  and  teaching  all  that  is  ne- 
good  man,  I  was  luuley  Absulem's  cessaryto  thelrue  Christian  life.  At 
physician,  and  that  be  WQpld  send  the  revival  of  learning,  TheologisU 
pie  home  to  my  entire  iptisfacti on.  treated  morality  in  ascholastic  man- 
He  then  ordered  bis  carriage  to  oer,  subtilising,  sopbisticadng,  aqd 
drive  on.  disputing  coDcem)ag  every  thing ; 

aubstitutmg  words  for  thing*,  eo- 

■■■"'  '■'■' — — -V  tangling  sipple  ideas;  <ri)tturing 

primitive  truths  by  false  applju* 

SItOTlhislonf  of  the  conttUutton  Uni-  tions.     Tben  priyate  confession  bo- 

5emtusi  from  Da    Carrier^t  came  n)Ore  frequent,  and  allforts  of 

iistory  ^France,  vol.  ii.  trifling  deteila  were  entered  into. 
Swarms  of  casuists,  without  consult- 

FORvraDtofamusement,Lewi8's  ing  tbpGoqiel,  pr'even  univen^ 

confessorengagedhiminarei*  copsdencei  formed  to  themaelvjef 

ligious  war,  by  his  scheme  of  the  arbitrary  codes,  wherein  cases  qf 

constitution  Unigeniius,  so  called  ooascjeQce  were  decided  according 

becauEe  it  begins  with  that  word,  to  :csprice  and  igngraace.      Sios 

This  constitution,  worthy  at  best  were  distinguished  io to  venial  and 

to  exercise  indolent  schools,  became  mortal;  the  latter  whicb  bring  con- 
R2  ■  ■ 
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demnation,  the  former  which  do 
not;  and  the  result  of  their  doctrine 
waif  that  one  might  nn  every  day, 

Provided  one  coofetsed  every  day. 
n  short,  all  these  pretended  judges 
of  consciences  produced  voluminous 
medleys,  which  all  together  are  not 
worth  Tally's  Offices. 

The  Jesuits,as  zeal  oustheologistSy 
as  crafty  poll  ticians,  signalized  them* 
selves  above  all  in  this  dangerous 
career.  With  them  arose  new 
troubles,  which  were  to  last  as  long 
as  themselves. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  theo- 
logical war  was  kindled  concerning 
grace.  This,  however,  was  not  a 
new  question ;  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Free-will,  and  the  distinction  of  the 
voluntary,  occtipied  philosophers 
before  the  birth  of  Christianity ;  but 
divines,thinking^hemselve8  superior 
to  philosophers,  wished  to  treat  it 
in  their  own  way.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  grace  ?  How  does  it  affect 
the  will  of  men  >  How  does  it  pro- 
duce good  sentiments  and  actions  of 
men  >  Divines  pretended  to  discover 
it,  although  these  secrets  are  known 
to  God  done.  The  Thomists,  or 
Dominicans,  contrived  a  phydcal 
promotion ;  the  Scotists,  or  Francis- 
cans, a  predefinition ;  and  with  these 
high  sounding  words,  pretending  to 
explain  the  mystery,  but  rendered  it 
still  more  incomprehensible.  Moli- 
na, a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain how  man  preserves  his  free- 
will, imagined  an  intermediate  knavo' 
ledge,  by  which  God  knows  the  con- 
ditional future,  and  directs  himself 
in  the  dispensation  of  bis  graces,  in 
a  manner  that  their  efficacy  supposes 
a  foreseen  consent  of  the  numan 
will.  «*  If  ever,"  said  one  of  Mo- 
lina's brethren,  *'  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  maintained  by  powerful 


and  canning  men,  who  bcfaag^  Uf 
some  religious  ordier,  it  will  potther 
church  in  a  perilous  state."  And, 
in  effect,  how  many  tempeatiy  hov 
many  cabals,  has  it  occaiionedf 
How  many  virtoous.  peiaoiis  hate 
been  sacrificed  through  &lse  xesl  I 
How  many  excesses  represented  as 
duties ! 

Without  dwelling  on  aD  tint  is 
scandalous  in  this  doctrine,  it  wiD 
suffice  to  observe,  in  genend,  tliaft 
it  has  for  its  basis  disslmnlationp  du- 
plicity, bad  faith,  and 
since,  according  to  the  princii 
of  its  author,  we  are  not  bound  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  againstwhidi 
we  have  interaally  protested*  when 
we  contracted  them! — wUdi.  a- 
mounts  to  this,  that  the  heart  nay 
contradict  what  the  mQuth  pro- 
nounces ; — hence  the  word  JesoitH 
cal  and  deceitful  are  become  sTno*- 
nymous.  When  snch  prinaalcs 
have  been  imbibed  in  youth»  uer 
leave  in  maturer  age,  notwithstandU 
iog  the  efforts  made  to  overcome 
them,  a  leaven  which  inflaeooes 
the  rest  of  life,  and  the  effects  ef 
which  are  so  much  the  motedange- 
rous,  when  a  man,  who  is  infected 
by  them,  is  besides  endowed  with 
grew  talents  and  eminent  qfuS. 
ties. 

The  Jesuhs,  all-powerful  at 
Rome,  caused,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  doc- 
trine to  be  approved,  of  wfaidi  they 
expected  to  avail  themselves  ia  a 
very  advantageous  manner.  A 
Flemish  bishop,  named  Jansenins, 
refuted  it  in  a  large  book  which  be 
composed,  in  order  to  explain  the 
sentiments  of  St.  Augustin  upon 
grace.  His  work  was  only  known 
to  a  few  doctors ;  the  Jesuits,  hjf 
their  attacks,  gave  it  great  celebri- 
ty.   The  foundation  of  his  doctrine 

was 
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vas,  that  the  grace  of  God  Is  ne-  scruple  to  change  primitive  QOtioiig^ 

cessary,  even  to  the  just,  to  fulfil  in  oraer  to  ovierthrow  their  adversa- 

his  commandmeDtB,  and  that  we  ries.   They  described  them  at  court 

can  never  resist  grace*  not  only  as  heretics,  but  also  as  re« 

The  Jesuits  did  not  find  this  doc-  publicans,  enemies  to  royal  auUiori« 

trine  orthodox,  because  it  opposed  ty.  It  was  under  this  double  appear* 

theirs,  which  was  more  accommo-  ance  that  Tellier  caused  Lewis  XIV* 

dating,  and  they  had  it  condemned  to  regard  them.    The  chief  religioa 

by  Innocent  X.  in  1653.    On  the  ofthisprince  was  to  believe  in  royal 

other  side,  against  these  relaxed  authonty.    Besides,  being  ignorant 

doctors,  who  flattered  the  passions,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  superstitioua. 

arose  rigorists,  who,  in  some  re-  in  his  devption,  he  prosecuted  a  real 

spectS;  destroyed  nature.     Their  primaginaryhereiyasanactpfdis- 

sour  misanthropy,  by  over-stretch-,  obedience,  and  thought  to  expiate 

ing  Christian  perlEiection,  chai^ged  his  fiiults  by  persecution.    How- 

the    most    innocent   things   into  ever,  he  stiu  hesitated ;  the  gren 

crimes;     They  condemned  lawful  number  of  ioelebrated  men  formed 

and  innocent  amusements ;    they,  at^  Port  RoyaJ,  combated  in  his] 

combated  sentiments  and  customs,  mind  for  that  house.    He  at  length' 

without  which  the  commerce  of  yielded  to  the  pressing  solidtationa. 

civil  life  would  soon  fall;  in  fine,  of  his  confessor;  and  this  retreat,! 

they  were  as  ready  to  condemn  a^  the  asylum  for  morals,  virtue,  and 

the  others  to  absolve.    This  severe  knowledge,  was  utterly  destroyed,; 

morality  was  called  Jansenism^  and  and  razed  to  the  groundi .    r 

those  wno  professed  it  Janseni^st  Oneofthe  principal  supporters  of 

for  the  same  reason  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenism  was  nnOratorian  nam^ 

their  partisans  werecalled  MoUnisis^  Quesnel,  author  of  a  book  entitled: 

and  their  doctrine  Mdinism.  Moral  IMkcHonson  the  New  Testar^ 

The  most  celebrated  advocates  ment.    Tnis  work  was  the  edifica-. 

for  Jansenism  dwelt  in  the  abbey  of  tion  of  the  church  for  a  number  of 

the  Port  Koyal  des  Champs,— the  years,and  even  of  the  pope  himseU^ 

nursery  of  sound  philosophy  and  Clement  XI.  whom  Uie  Jesuits,  ne- 

true  literature.    Learned  logicians,  vertheless,  forced  to  condemn  it*. 

eloquent,  bitter,  or  pleasant,  ac-  This  step  was  a  decisive  stroke  for 

cording  to  the  occasion,  they  pos-  thei9 ;— Tellier  mtrigued  so  as  to 

sessed  a  severity  of  manners  very  gain  his  point.   He  sought  in  Quae- 

common  to  a  persecuted  party,  and  nel'sbookfor thepropositions  which 

which  gains,  if  not  imitators,  at  least  he  could  make  Uie  subject  of  the 

admirers,  disciples,  and  adherents,  constitution;  and  as  he  bad  advanc-. 

The  Jesuits,  supple,  cunning,  insi-  ed  to  the  king  that  there  were  more 

nuating,  indulgent  in  moriuity,  as  than  a  hundred  condemnable  pi 


regular  in  their  conduct  as  their  op-  positions,  he  stopped  when  he  liad 

ponents,  might  appear  less  so,  from  found  a  hundred  and  one.     He 

their  being  more  distributed  in  the  took  cipre  to  choose  those  that  were 

world,  and  at  court,  when  they  di-  contrary  to  the  Molinistical  doc- 

reeled   consciences.     They  nxed  trine;  but  as  they  were  conformable 

upon  this  house  of  Port  Royal  for  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  St*  Augustin, 

the  field  of  battle,  and  made  no  and  St*  ThomaSi  one  of  his  work- 
men 
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men  represented  to  him  what  ddn* 
ger  there  was  in  so  attacking  the 
pillars  of  Christianity.  **  St.  Paul 
and  Su  Augustin'*  said  the  fiery 
Jesuit,  **  were  warm  heads  that  we 
should  now  send  to  the  Bastile; 
With  regard  to  St.  ThomaSi  you 
inay  guess  what  value  I  set  upon  a 
Poounican,  when  I  care  so  little 
for  an  apostle." 

In  order  to  render  his  work  a* 
greeable  to  the  pope,  he  did  not 
fill,  in  his  project  of  a  bull,  to  fa- 
vour the  Italian  maxims ;  and  the 
whole  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  people 
of  whom  he  was  secure.  The  bull 
being  thus  dressed,  his  emissaries 
communicated  it  to  the  pope.  How- 
ever rapidly  it  was  read,  the  holy 
father  thought  he  heard  H  manifesto 
against  the  Scriptures  and  the  fa- 
thers. He  shuddered;  but  the  Je- 
suits^ in  the  end,  decided  him.  He 
yielded  with  remorse  upon  the 
matter,  and  fear  concerning  its 
Consequences. 

At  Rome  it  excited  a  general  dis- 
con^nt;  the  cardinals  loudly  ex.- 
claimed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  was  overthrown.  The  holy 
father  shed  tears;  but  fot  things 
once  done  in  this  court  there  is  no 
remedy.  However,  the  Jesuits  at 
last  succeeded  in  converting  the 
sacred  college ;  in  a  few  days*  the 
ignorant  believed  the  bull,  and  the 
politicians  supported  it. 

In  France  it  at  first  met  with  the 
same  reception  as  at  Rome.  The 
king  supported  it, — that  was  his 
own  work;  but  the  acceptation  and 
registering  of  it,  became  a  state  af- 
fair. In  the  end,  partly  by  fair  and 
partly  by  rough  means,  the  court 
party,  that  is,  the  Jesuits,  got  the 
better. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  Uni' 
genitus  was  translated  into  French, 


and  in  every  on6*4  hand,  €idi  tfo^ 
ciety  became  a  school  of  tb^^|y ; 
all  conversations  were  infteCedwith 
the  fury  of  dogmatisiiig,  and  ikdie 
national  characteir  foa^a  not  its 
rights,  a  dogmaticai  diaaertMioilliM 
tmngled  with  a  ballad.  NttveMh^i 
less  this  affidr  iHu  fbi>  a  hmg  tiftie  i 
subject  of  discord,  EcdeaUHidd 
dignities,  and  even  aobalttai  iMv 
tions  were  not  confelrad  blifc  ett 
those  who  previdosly  hid  aeMted 
this  bull,  which  thenrtrr  ToMtfh^ 
came  in  France  what  the  Teit»AeC 
h  in  England.  Calin  was  not  per- 
fectly  re-established,  till  the  ted  of 
the  following  rrign,  after  tte  J^ 
suits  had  be^  expdled. 


Account  qftke  J%eosoMat  ^md  ko^ 
sacrunaM  ;  Jrom  EtifieUTs  BU* 
^ory  of  Philosophy. 

BESIDES  the  ScriptandUtu, 
there  is  another  class  tff  p1dlb>- 
sophers  who  profess  to  deriVe  Aefe 
knowledge  of  nature  from  diidtie're* 
irelation,  namely,  the  Theosophiilts.' 
These  men  neither  eohtented  WKh 
the  natural  light  oif  huiban  IrdisOb; 
nor  with  the  simple  dobtrhles  m 
Scripture,  understood  in  theirlltieMil 
sense,  have  recourse  to  an  lbt0Ma!l 
supematurel  light,  superior  tb  Ul 
other  illuminations,  from  which  they 

Srofess  to  derive  a  taystetiouf  and 
ivine  philosophy,  manifested  ohly 
to  the  chosen  favourites  of  heavien. 
They  boast  that,  by  means  of  this 
celestial  light,  they  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  all  divine  truth,  but 
have  access  to  the  most  sublime 
secrets  of  nature.  They  ascribe  ft 
to  the  singular  manifestation  of  di« 
vine  benevolence,  that  they  are  able 
tomake  such  an  use  of  the  element  of 

fire, 
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fire,  in  the  chymical  art>  as  enablisB  He  wasi  instructed  b^  his  lather, 

tfiem  to  discover  the  esseatii^  prin-  who  was  a  physician,  in  laneua^esi 

c^ptesofbodies,  and  to  disclose  stu-  and  medicine.    So.  earnest^  de- 

pendous  mysterifss  in  the  physical  sirous  ^as  he  of  penetrating  into 

world.    They  even  pretend  to  an  the  mysteries  of  nature,  that,  neg- 

ac^uaintance  with  tnose  celestial  lecting  hjooks,  he  undertook  long 

beings^  which  form  the  medium  of  and  hazardous  journieji   through 

intercourse  between  God  and  maui  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmanc, 

imd  to  a  power  of  obtaining  from  Hungary^and  Muscovv,  aqd  pro- 

them,by  the  aidof  magic,  astrology,  bably  several  parts  of  Asia,  and 

and  other  similar  arts,  various  kinds  Africa,    lie  not  only  visited  lite- 

of  information  and  assistance.  This  rary  and  learned  men,  but  frequent? 

they  affirm  to  have  been  the  ancient  ed  the  wbrksbo]^  of  mediamcs, 

secret  wisdom,  first  revealed  to  the  descended  into  mines,  and  thouebt 

Jews  under  the  name  of  the  Cabala,  no  place  mean  or*  hazardous,  if  it 

and  transmitted  by  tradition  to  pos-  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  bf  in- 

lerity.    Philo8(^hers  of  this  class  creasing  his  knowledge  of  nature, 

have  no  commqn  system ;  but  every  I|e  consulted  all  person^  who  pre- 

one  follows  the  impulse  of  his  own  tended  to  be  possessed  of  any  se- 

imagination,  and  constructs  an  edi-  cret  art,  particularly  suc{i  aswere 

ficeoffanaticism  for  himself.    The  skilled  in  metallurgy.     Being  in 

only  thing  in  which  they  are  agreed  this  manner  a  self-taueht  philoso- 

is,  to  abandon  human  reason,  and  pher  and  physician,  he  oespised 

pretend   to    divine    illiimination.  the  medical  writings  of  the  an- 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  oieints,  and  boasted  that  the 'whole 

;that  it  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  de-  cofitenis  of  his  libr^  would  not 

jcypher  the  systems  of  such  philoso-  amount  to  six  foliosi* 

phers,  and  will  not  be  disappointed  Refecting  the  tedious  method  of 

if  he  finds  us  unable  to  illuminate  the  Galenic  school,  Paracelsus  had 

this  region  of  obscurity.    In  pur-  recourse  to  new  and  secret  medi- 

auit  of  pur  plan,  we  shau  enunierate  cin^,  procured  from  metalic  sub- 

a  few  of  the  principal  Theosophists.  stances  by  the  chymical  art.    And 

Many  traces  of  the  spirit  of  The-  his  bold  empirical  practice  was  in 

osophism  may  be  found  through  the  many  cases  attended  with  such  won- 

whole  hbtory  of  philosophy ;  in  derful  success,  that  he  rose  to  the 

which  nothing  is  more  U'equent,  summit  of  popular  fame,  and  even 

than  fanatical  and  hypocritical  pre-  obtained  the  medical  chair  in  the 

tensions  to  divine  il^imination.  city  of  BaBil.    Among  oth^r  nos- 

Among  moderns,  the  first  qame  trums,  he  administered  a  medicine, 
which  appears  with  distinction  in  to  which  he  gav^.  the  name  of 
this  class  of  philosophers  isPhillipus  Azoth,  which,  he  boasted,  was  the 
AureolusTheophrastus  Paracelsus,  philosopher's  stone,  the  medical 
a  man  of  a  strange  and  paradoxical  panacea^  and  which  his  disciples  ex- 
genius.  He  was  born  at  Einsidlen,  tol  as  the  Tincture  of  Life,  given 
near  Zurich,  in  the  year  1493.  His  through  the  divine  favour  to  man  in 
family  name,  which  was  Bombastus,  these  last  days.  His  irregular  prac- 
he  afterwards  changed,  after  the  tice,  and  the  virulence  with  which 
custom  of  the  age,  into  Paracelsus,  he  censured  the  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence 
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dolence  of  other  physicians,  created 
him  many  enemies.  The  rewards 
which  he  receiTcd  for  the  cures 
he  performed  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  expectations  of 
his  vanity  and  ambition.  Afler 
meeting  with  many  disappoinU 
hients  and  morti6cations,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  determined 
him  to  leave  UasiL  A  wealthy 
canon  of  Lichfield,  who  happened 
to  fall  sick  at  Basil,  offered  Para- 
celsus a  hundred  florins  to  cure  his 
disease.  This  .  Paracelsus  easily 
effected  with  three  pills  of  his  lau- 
danum^ one  of  his  most  powerful 
medicines.  The  canon,  restored 
to  health  so  soon,  and  as  appeared 
to  him,  by  such  slight  means, 
refused  to  stand  to  his  engage- 
ment^ Paracelsus  brought  the 
matter  before  the  magistrate,  who 
decreed  him  only  the  usual  fee.  In- 
flamed with  violent  indignation  at 
the  contempt  which  was,  by  this 
decision,  thrown  upon  his  art,  after 
inveighing  bitterly  against  the  ca- 
non, the  magistrate,  and  the  whole 
city,  he  left  Basil,  and  withdrew 
into  Alsace,  whither  his  medical 
fame  and  success  followed  him.  Af- 
ter two  years,  during  which  time 
he  practised  medicine  in  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  country,  about 
the  year  1530,  he  removed  to  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  conversed  with 
Bullenger  and  other  divines.  From 
this  time,  he  seems  for  many  years 
to  have  roved  through  various  parts 
of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At 
last,  in  the  year  1541,  he  finished 
his  days  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Se* 
bastian,  in  Saltsburgh. 

Different,and  even  contradictory, 
judgements  havebeen  formed  by  the 
learned  concerning  Paracelsus.  His 
admirers  and  followers  have  cele- 
brated him  as  a  perfect  master  of  all 


philosophical  and  medical  myites 
ries.  Some,  on  account  of  the  re« 
formation  which  he  prodoced  in 
medicine,  have  called  nim  the  mt' 
dical  Luther.  Many  have  oumi- 
tained,  as  indeed  he  himself  boetc- 
ed,  that  be  wai  possessed  of  the 
grand  secret  of  converting  infoior 
metals  into  gold^  On  the  corffnliy» 
others  have  charged  his  whole  me* 
dical  practice  with  ignorance,  im- 
posture, and  impudence.  J.  Crato^ 
in  an  epistle  to  Z winger,  attests, 
that  in  Bohemia  his  medicinfes,  even 
when  they  performed  an  apparent 
cure,  left  his  patients  in  sach  a 
state,  that  they  soon  after  died  of 
palsies  or  epilepsies.  Erastos,  who 
was  for  two  years  one  of  his  pupHs, 
wrote  an  entire  book  to  detect  his 
impostures.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  not  only  unacquainted  ^ith 
the  Greek  language,  out  so  bad  a 
Latin  scholar,  that  he  -dared  ilot 
speak  a  word  of  Latin  in  the  pre- 
sence of  learned  men.  It  is  eveA 
asserted,  that  he  was  so  imperftct 
a  master  of  his  vernacular  tongue,' 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his 
German  writings  corrected  by  an* 
other  hand.  His  adversaries  also 
charge  him  with  the  most  con- 
temptible arrogance,  the  most  vul- 
gar scurrility,  the  grossest  intemn 
pcrance,  and  the  roost  detestable 
impiety.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  Paracelsus's  merit  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  improving  the  art  of  chy- 
mistry,  and  in  inventing  or  bring- 
ing to  light,  several  chyroical  medi- 
cines, which  to  this  day  hold  their 
place  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  With- 
out either  learning,  or  urbanity,  or 
even  decency  of  manners,  by  the 
mere  help  of  physical  knowledge 
and  the  cliymical  arts,  he  obtained 
an  uncommon  share  of  medical 
fame;  and  to  support  his  credit 

with 
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with  the  ignoranti  he  preleoded  to    English  phytldaoytilleiiiptedto  be* 
an  intercourse  with  iDvuiblespiritSy    come  in  the  seventeeth.    He 


and  to  divine  illumination.  bom  in  theyearl574iatMI]gate,  in 
Paracelsus  wrote,  or  rather  dicta^  Kent,  and  became  a^  student  in  the 
ted  to  his  amanuensis,  many  trea-  unifersity  of  Oxford  in  1591  •  Af* 
tises ;  but  they  are  so  entirely  void  ter  he  hid  finiibed  his  studies^  htf 
of  elegance,  so  immethodiciu  and  spent  JBixyearsintrmveUing,- hi  order 
obscure,  that  one  mav  almost  credit  to  obsenre  and  eottect  what  was  en* 
the  assertion  of  his  cnymical  assist-  riousinnature,mysterioiisni  thearis^ 
ant,  Oponinus,  that  he  dictated  or  profoui^  in  science.  Retnrnnig 
most  of  his  books  in  the  night,  when  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into 
he  was  intoxicated.  They  treat  of  the  cpllegeof  physicians  in  LaodoOt 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  me^  where  he  obtamed  g^eatadmikiitieii 
dical,  magical,  and  philosophical,  for  his  dngularpietj,  and  the  pro^ 
His  phiLosophia  sagax^  **  Subue  phi«>  fundity  of  his  chyu&al,  pfailosoabp* 
iosophy,''  is  a  most  obscore  and  ca),  and  theological  tnowled^, 
confused  treatise  on  astrology,  ne-  After  «  long  course  of  exteastve 
cromancy,  chiromancy,  physiog-  practice,  he  died  in  the  Tear  16S7* 
nomy,  and  other  divmmg  arts,  caU  Sopecultar  was  this  philosopher^g 
culated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tumof  mind,  that  there  was  no  Aittg 
promote  vulgar  superstition.  Se»  which  ancient  or  -  modern  » times, 
veral  of  his  pieces  treat  of  philoso-  could  afford,  under  Uie*  notion  of 
phical  subjects,  such.as  **  The  Pro-  occult  wisdom,  which  he  did  not 
auction  and  Fruit  of  the  Four  Ele«  ea^riy  gather  into  his  magasine  of 
ments;"  <<  The  Secrets  of  Nature,  science.  All  the  mystenous^and 
their  Origin,  Causes,  Character,  and  incomprehensibliedireams  of  tteCa* 
Properties,'*  and  the  like ;  but  they  balists  and .  FWacelsians,  hi  com* 
are  such  a  confused  mass  of  words,  pounded  into  a^  new.  mass  of  absur- 
that  it  WDuIdbe  an  Herculean  labour  dity.  In  hopes  o^  improving  the 
todrawoutfromthemanythingwhich  medical  and  chymical  arts,  be  de- 
would  have  the  least  appearance  of  vised  a .  new  system,  of  4>hysics, 
a  consistent  philosophical  system,  loaded  with  wonderful  hypothesis. 
The  chymical,  or  Paracelsic  and  mystical  fictions.  He  supposed 
school,  produced  many  eminent  two  Universal  Principles,  the  Noi^ 
men,  whose  memoirs  rather  belong  them  or  condensing  power,  and  the 
to  the  history  of  medicine  than  of  Southern, orrarefying power.  Over 
philosophy.  Many  of  these  took  these  he  placed  innumerableintelli- 
great  pains  to  digest  the  incoherent  gencies  and  geniuses,  and  called 
dogmas  of  their  master  into  a  me-  together  whole  troops  of  spirits 
thodical  system.  A  summary  of  from,  the  four  winds,  to  whom  he ' 
his  doctrine  may  be  seen  in  the  committed  the  charge  of  diseases, 
preface  to  the  Basilica  Cht^mica  of  He  applied  this  thermometer  to 
Crollius ;  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  discover  the  harmony  between  the 
better  than  a  mere  jargon  of  words,  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm,  -or 
with  which  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  he 
to  trouble  the  reader.  introduced  many  marvellous  fictions 
What  Paracelsus  was  in  the  six-  into  natural  philosophy  and .  medi- 
ieeuth  century,  Robert  fludd,  an  erne  i  be  attempted  to  explain  tl»e 

Mosaic 
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Moiaic  cofmogoDj,  in  a  work  eti" 
titledPhilasophia  Masaicat  wherein 
be  speaks  or  the  three  first  princi- 
ples, darknuit  as  the  first  matter; 
Waaler i  as  the  second  matter ;  and  the 
dmne  lightf  as  the  most  central 
essence,  creating,  informing,  yivifjr- 
Jng  ail  things ;  of  secondary  princi- 
ples, two  active,  cold  and  heat; 
and  two  passive,  moisture  and  dry^ 
ness ;  ana  describes  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  production  and  corruption, 
4>f  regeneration  and  resurrection, 
with  such  vague  conceptions  and 
obscure  language,  as  leave  the  sub- 
ject involved  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. Some  of  his  ideas,  such  as 
they  were,  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Cabalists  and 
Alexandrian  Platonists.  Thereader 
will  easily  judge  what  kind  of 
light  may  be  expected  from  the 
writings  of  Robert  Fludd,  when  he 
is  informed  that  he  ascribes  the  mag- 
netic virtue  to  the  irradiation  of 
•angels.  His  philosophical  works 
are,  UtriusqueCosmHisloria;  Ve- 
ritatis  Proscenium ;  Monochordium 
Mundisymphoniacum;  ClavisPhilo' 
jophia  et  Alchymus  ;  Meteorologia 
^cosmicOf  &c.  His  extravagancies 
were  reprobated  by  several  writers, 
.particularly  Kepler  and  Mersenus. 
in  reply,  he  wrote  an  allegoric  piece, 
under  the  title  of «  The  Contest  of 
Wisdom  with  Folly.''  Mersenus, 
who  did  not  choose  to  continue  the 
controversy,  engaged  Gassendi  to 
chastise  him,  in  his  Examen  Philoso- 
phue  FluddiancB  ;  ^'  Examination  of 
the  Fluddian  Philosophy  ;*'  a  work 
which  should  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  Fludd  and  other  Theosophists. 

One  of  the  roost  dazzling  lumi- 
naries in  the  constellation  of  Theo- 
.sophists  was  Jacob  Bochmen,  a  fa- 
mous German  pliilosopher,   born 


near  Gorlits,  in  Upper  Liiaatia»  is 
the  year  1575.  He  was  brought  up 
a  shoe-maker,  and,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  married  a  butdier'a  dsn^- 
ter,  with  whom  he  lived  hsqppOy 
thirty  years.    Though  be  oeviar  en- 
tirely forsook  his  occupetioDy  his 
singular  genius  soon  carried  liim 
ukracrqndamf  <*  beyond  hii  laat.^ 
Thetheologicalcontroveffaias  which 
were    at     this     time    spreading 
through  Germany,  made  their  way 
among  the  lowest  classes  of  m 
people ;  and  Bodimen,  mncli  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind  upon  nmiy  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  prayed  earnest  for 
divine  illumination.    The  cooae- 
quence,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was,  that,  rapt  beyond  hbn- 
self  for  seven  days  toffetfaer»  be  ex- 
perienced  a  sacred  sabbatic  silence, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  intuitive 
vision  of  God.  Soon  afterwardsi  be 
had  a  second  ecstacy,  in  whieh^  as 
he  relates,  whilst  he  was  obeerviog 
the  rays  which  were  reflected  from 
a^  bright  pewter  vessel,  he  found 
himself,  on  a  sudden,  surrounded 
with  celestial  irradiations;  his  apirit 
was  carried  to  the  inmost  wono  of 
nature,  and  enabled,  from  the  ex- 
ternal forms,  lineaments,  and  co- 
lours of  bodies,  to  penetrate  into  the 
recess  of  their  essences.    In  a  third 
vision  of  the  same  kind,  other  still 
more  sublime  mysteries  were  reveal- 
ed to  him,  concerning  ihe  origin  of 
nature,   and  the  formation  of  all 
things,  and  even  concerning  divine 
principles,  and  intelligent  natures. 
These  wonderful  communications, 
in  the  year  1612,  Boehmen  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  produced  his 
first  treatise,  entitled  Aurora;  of 
which,  however,  the  principles,  the 
ideas,  and  the  language,  are  so  new 
and   mysterious,   that  we  find  it 
wliolly  impracticable  to  attempt 

an 
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an  abridgetoent^   Indeed^  theatt-  of  Mrce^«ii  and  ondetitandiagy 

thor himself declatres tbesenysteries  and  prodiicet  a  pretumatttral  i|fit»- 

ifioomprehensibletofleihaadblood;  -lion  of  the  nervoui  Mjtfemf  duriag 

and  says,  that  though  the  words  be  wbich  th^  mind  is  filled  with  wild 

-ready  their  meaning  will  lie  oon-  .and  wonderfid  oonoeptionay  wbioh 

sealed,   till  the  reader   ha^   by  pass  for  visions  and  revelations, 

prayer,  obtained  illumination  &om  Every  pa|[e  4>f  r  bis  writiagSi  and 

tliat  heavenly  Spirit^  which  is  in  even  the  hieroglvphic  fiffures  jpre- 

God,  and  in  all  natttre»  andftorii  &t«d  to  his  workiH  spew  a  disor- 

which  all  things  proceeds  dered  imagination )  and  it  isiavain 

The  iltirorafalling  into  the  hands  to  atteanpt  to  derive  bis  theesopbics 

-of  Ihe  minister  of  Gorlitz»  be  so-  .f\rom  any  other  settree;  unlsMt,  inr 

irerlely  reprimanded  the  author  from  4deed»  we  were  inclined- to  bdieve 

the  pulpit,  and  procured  an  order  tl^  account  liiiofa  he  gives  of  bim- 

•from  tlie  senate  of  the  oiQ^  for  re^  self,  when*  boasting  that  ha  was 

pressing  the  Work,  in  which  Bteh-  -aeiilher  indebted  to  btsman  leambg, 

men  was  required  to  diseontinine  awr  was  he  to  be  faidted  .aoKang 

iiis  attempts  to  enlighten  the  world  •ovdiaarykphflosopbenb  faejM^»  that 

by  his  writings.    Boehmen 'pqred  hewroiey  <<  Not  JlBrom  an  external 

ao  much  regard  to  tins  order,  which  view  of  naittie»  but  from  the  4io- 

tausi  be  xsonfessed  to  have  been  lus  iates  of  the.  spirit ;  and  that  what 

injudicious  as  it  was  oppressive,  afe  be  delivered,  conoBming  the  nature 

to  refrain  fr6m  writing  for  seven  «fthii^,aadoQnoerniQg  the  works 

years.    His  projected  work,  how-  and oreaUnroiofGrody  had beefi^  laid 

ever,  found  its  way  to  %he  press,  at  '6pen  before  bis  miBd  by  God  him- 

Amsterdam,  in  the  year  t61d ;  and  -self/'    The  coAoeptions  of  this  en^ 

the  author  was  encouraged,  by  this  llhosiast»  in  tbeAselves  sufficiently 

'circumstance»  to  resume  his  pen ;  ^obscure,  are  often  rendered  sUU 

and  from  that  time  sent  forth  fre«  snore  so,  by  being  clothed  under 

quent  publications.    It  is  said,  but  sdlegoricalsymbolsderived'fromtbe 

upon  uncertain  authority,  that  he  -chymtcal  art.    As.  he  frequently 

was^summoned  to  the  supreme  ec*  siBesthesametermswithParaoelsua» 

clesiastical  court  at  Dresden,  and  it  is  probable  ^at  he  was  conver- 

there  underwent  an  exannnation  aant  with  his  writings ;  but  he  <ier* 

t^efore  a  body  of  Theologians,  in  tainly  followed  noother.guidethan 

which  he  pleaded  his  cause  so  suc^  his  own  eccentric  genius  and  enthu* 

eessfully,   that  he  was  dismissed  siastic  imagination :  and  every  at- 

without  censure.    Boehmen  died  tempt  which  has  been  made  by  his 

in  the  communion  of  the  Lutheran  followers,  to  ex^ain  and  illustrate 

church,  1624.  his  system,  haiibeen  only  raising  a 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  from  fresh  ignisjatuusp  to  lead  the  be- 
the  particulars  which  have  been  re«  wilderedtravell^rstillfurtherastray. 
Idted,  tiiat,  in  Jacob  Boehmen,  a  We  honestly  confessittobewholly 
warm  imagination,  united  with  a  beyond  our  power  to  give  any  sum- 
gloomy  temper,  and  unrestrained  by  mary  of  the  Boehmian  system.  This 
solid  judgement,  produced  that  kind  mystic  makes  God  theessenceof  es- 
of  enthusiasm,  which,  in  its  pa*  sences,  and  supposes  a  long  series 
roxysmydisturbsthenaturalfticulties  of  spiritual  natureSf  and  even-miat- 
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ter  itself,  to  have  flowed  from  the 
fountain  of  the  divine  nature.  His 
language,  upon  thetesubjects,  near- 
ly resembles  that  of  the  Jewish  Ca- 
bala. The  whole  divine  Trinity, 
says  he,  sending  forth  bodilv  forms, 
produces  an  image  of  itsdf,  velui 
aeum  ^fuendam  parvunif  <<  as  a  God 
in  miniature."  If  any  one  name  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  or  the  stars,  the 
elements,  and  whatever  is  beneath 
or  above  the  heavens,  he  herein 
names  the  whole  deity,  who,  bv  a 
power  proceeding  from  himself,  thus 
makes  nis  own  essence  corporeal. 

The  elements  of  Boehmen's  theo- 
sophy,  may  be  read  in  his  Aurora 
and  his  treatise,  De  tribus  dtcina  «t- 
serUiie  Princwiisy    <<  On  the  Three 
Principles ofthe  Divine  Essence." 
That  Jacob  Boehmen  had  many  fol- 
lowers, will  not  be  thought  surpri- 
zing, by  those  who  have  observed 
the  universal  propensity  of  weak  and 
vulgar  minds,  to  be  delighted  with 
whatever  is  mysterious  and  marvel- 
lous, especially  when  it  is  clothed 
in  obscure  and  allegorical  language. 
AmorescientificTheosophistthan 
Jacob  Boehmen,  we  find  in  John 
Baptista  Van  Helmont,  a  celebra- 
ted physician,  born  at  Brussels,  in 
1577.    He  made  such  early  profi* 
ciency  in  the  studies  proper  to  his 
profession,  that,  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  surgery,  in  the  academy  of  Lou- 
vain.    But  he  soon  discovered,  that 
he  had  undertaken  this  office  incon- 
siderately,   and  had  presumed  to 
teach,  what  he  himself  did  not  un- 
derstand. Hefound,  that,  though  he 
had  read  many-booksyand  made  large 
common-placecollections,hehadnot 
yet  acquired  true  and  substantial 
knowledge;  and  he  lamented,  that 
credulous  and  simple  youth  are  soof- 
ten  deceived  by  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  professors.  Henowapplied, 


with  unwearied  indostryy   to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  geometricylo- 
gistic  and  algebraic,  andof  astnmo- 
mjT.  But,  even  in  these  brancfai^  of 
science,  he  did  not  find  the  latiiAQ- 
tion  he  expected.  Still  compkdnjiig 
of  his  ignorance,  he  refused  the  title 
of  master  of  arts,  and  said,  that  he 
hadhitherto  learned  no  single  art  in 
reality,   but  in  appearance  only. 
Underall  this  seemmg  modesty.  Van 
Helmont  concealed  a  fastidious  con- 
tempt of  all  knowledge  but  his  own, 
end  even  of  all  the  learning  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the.  world, 
and  a  fond  conceit  that  he  was  rais- 
ed up  by  Grod,  to  overtom  fonner 
systems,  and  to  introdaceanewm^ 
thod  of  philosophising.    Induced, 
as  he  relates,  by  the  pious  writingt 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  to  pray  to 
God,  that  he  woula  enable  him  to 
love  and  pursue  the  truth,  he  was 
instructed  by  a  dream  to  renounce 
all  Pagan  philosophy,  and  particu- 
larly Stoicism,  to  which  hemidb^en 
inclined,  and  to  wait  for  divine  il« 
luminations.    Dissatisfied  with  the 
knowledge  ofthe  natureand  virtues 
of  plants,  which  he  derived  from  the 
wntings  of  Matthiolus  and  Dioscor 
rides,  and  with  the  principles  of 
medicine  which  he  found  in  Galen 
or  Avicenna,  he  concluded,  that 
medical  knowledge  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  writings  of  men, 
or  from  human  industry.     He  had 
again  recourse  to  prayers,  and  was 
a^ain  admonished,  by  a  dream,  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  di* 
vine  wisdom.    About  this  time,  he 
learned,  from  an  illiterate  ch}'mist, 
the  practical  operations  of  the  che- 
mical art,  and  devoted  himself,  with 
great  zeal  and  perseverance,  tp  this 
pursuit,  in  hopes  of  finding,  in  a 
chy  mical  laboratory  ,thatknowledge 
which  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  fcpm 
books.  The  medical  skul,  which  he 
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by  this  means  acquired,  he  eotiFely 
emploved  in  the  service  of  the  poor* 
He  adfaiinistered  medicines  gratis 
for  several  years,  and  obtained  a 
high  reputation  both  for  humanity 
and  medical  skill.  A  cold,  whicn 
he  caught  in  visiting  a  poor  patient 
in  the  night,  put  ah  end  to  his  life, 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Van  Helmont  certainly  possessed 
ready  talents,  read  much,  and  by  the 
help  of  experiment,  improved  both 
the  chymical  and  medical  art ;  but  his 
vanity  led  him  into  empirical  pre- 
tensions.  He  boasted  tnat  he  was 
possessed  of  a  fluid,  which  he  called 
alcahest,  of  pure  salt,  which  was 
the  first  material  principle  in  nature, 
and  was  capable  of  penetrating  into 
bodies,  and  producmg  an  entire  se- 
paration ana  transmutation  of  their 
component  parts.  But  this  wonder- 
ful fluid  was  never  shewn  to  any 
person  whatever,  not  even  to  his 
•on,  who  also  practised  chymistry. 
The  contempt  which  this  philoso- 
pher entertained  for  all  former  sys- 
tems led  him  to  frame  one  of  his 
own,  which  was  a  strange  compound 
of  theological,  medical,  and  philo- 
sophical paradoxes,  and  in  which 
theosophic  mysticism  is  united  with 
scholastic  subtleties.  Although  he 
professes  to  erect  the  structure  of^ 
his  system  upon  the  foundation  of 
experiment,  it  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  a  baseless  fabric,  raised 
in  dreams  and  extacies,  by  a  luxu- 
riant and  disordered  imacination. 
Ambitious  of  novelty^Van  Helmont 
framed  abstractions  which  never  ex- 
isted, but  in  his  own  feverish  brain, 
and  after  giving  these  imaginary  en- 
tities barbarous  nftmes,  boasted  of 
them  as  wonderful  inventions.  His 
writings,  if  we  except  a  few  things 
in  practical  chymistry  and  medicine, 
are,  in  fact,  wholly  ^stitute  of  that 


kind  of  infdrmlation,  which  wJMtld 
satisfy  arationalenquireraftertriitli, 
or  an  accurate  investigator  of  im* 
ture. 

.  The  footsteps  of  this  bhiljMopber 
were  clos^y.  followed  by  his  fon^ 
FrancisHelmont,  who  mdustrioosly 
encreased  the  stock  of  philpsop^ical 
fictions  which  he  inhented  from  his 
father,  by  incorporating  with  theni 
the  dreams  of  the  Jewish  Cabiala, 
His  <<  Paradoxical  Dissertations,^ 
areamass  of  philosophical,  medical, 
and  theoloffical,paradozes,  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  m  the  history  of  let- 
ters. 

The  most  elegant  and  philosophi- 
cal of  all  theTheosophisti^  was  Peter 
Poiret,  bom  at  Metz,  in  1646,  and 
educated  in  ihe  academy  of  BasO. 
Being  interrupted  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  schools,  by  ill  health,  he 
employed  himself,  during  a  long 
cmmnement,  in  the  study  of  tiie 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  the  year 
1668,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
university  of  Heidelburgh,  in  order 
to  Qualify  himself  for  the  derical 
profession ;  and,  in  1672,  he  asSuni- 
ed  the  characterof  an  ecdesiasticin 
the  principality  of  ^  Deux  Points* 
Here,  afier  a  severe  illness,  he  wrote 
his  Cogitatumes  Ratumaies  de  DeOf 
Anima^etMalot  <*RationalThouehta 
concerning  God,  the  Soiil,  and  £- 
vil,"  in  which  he,  for  the  most  part, 
followed  the  principles  of  Des  Car- 
tes;  a  work  which  engaged  mudi 
attention  amoM  the  philosophers 
and  which  he  afterwards  defended 
agamst  the  censures  of  Bayle.  The 

Eublic  tumults  oUiged  him  to  leave 
is  derical  cure,  and  he  withdrew 
to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Ham- 
burgh, where  l^e  met  the  celd>rated 
French  mystic  Madame  Bourignon, 
and  was  so  captivated  with  her  opi- 
nions, that  he  became  her  zcaIous 
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diiciple.  CoDverted  from  a  Carter 
sian  philosopher  into  a  mystical  di- 
▼ine>  he  determined  henceforth  to 
seek  for  that  ill  umination  from  divine 
contemplation  and  prayer,  which 
he  could  not  obtain  by  the  exercise 
of  his  rational  faculties.  From  this 
lime^  Poiret  became  a  violent  ene* 
my  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and 
took  great  pains  to  detect  its  errors 
and  defects.  At  the  same  time,  fasci- 
nated with  Bourignonian  mysticism 
he  rejected  the  light  of  reason,  as 
useless  and  dangerous,  and  inveigh- 
ed against  every  kind  of  philosophy 
which  was  not  the  effect  of  divine 
illuminations.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  Poiret  settled  at  Reins- 
burg,  m  Holland,  and  employed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  writing 
mystical  books.  He  died  in  the 
year  1719.  His  treatises,  De  Oceo- 
nofofiaDivinaf  <<  On  the  Divine  Eco- 
nomy;" and  De  Ertiditione  Trtplid 
<*  On  Three  Kinds  of  Learning ;" 
and  the  last  edition  of  his  Cogtta^ 
tiones  Rationales^  though  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  that  obscuri- 
ty which  distinguishes  the  wri- 
tmgs  of  the  Theosophists  already 
mentioned,  certainly  rank  him  a- 
mong  the  class  of  mystics.  Some 
of  his  mystical  notions,  as  they  may 
be  gathered  from  the  preliminary 
dissertation  prefixed  to  his  works, 
are  as  follows : 

It  hath  pleased  God,  in  order  that 
he  may  enjoy  a  vivid  and  delightful 
contemplation  of  himself,  beyond 
that  solitude  which  belongs  to  the 
divine  essence,  to  create  external 
beings,  in  whom  he  may  produce 
an  image  of  himself.  The  essence 
of  the  human  mind  is  thought  ca- 
pable and  desirous  of  light,  and  joy- 
ful complacence ;  the  properties,  in 
which  it  bears  a  resemblance  of  the 
divine  essence.  Nothing  is  more  in- 


timate, or  essential  totlwDun^tlifq 
thisdesire;  by  wtuchitiabonieiilt 
ways  towards  the  true  and  infinil^ 
Good.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  desirtf 
the  iUuminationof  faith  laneceswyt 
by  means  of  which,  the  mind,  con- 
scious of  its  weakness  and  iBoipQr 
tence,  disclaims  all  the  fictioDS  of 
human  reason,  and  directs  itself  tot^ 
wards  Giod  with  an  intense  and  in- 
effable ardour,  till  b^  theaileiit  cooii 
templation  of  him,  it  is  filled  with 
tranquil]ifyinfflight,andjoyfttlcoQi« 
placence;  although,  whdst  oppres- 
sed with  the  load  of  mortality,  it 
cannot  behold  his  unveiled  uce« 
From  this  divine  illuminatioiiy  pro- 
ceeds the  most  pacific  sereuHy  of 
mind,  the  most  ardent  love  of  QtA, 
and  the  most  intimate  aQion  wiA 
him. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  concem- 
ing  tJie  propriety  of  ranking  amont 
fanatics,  writers  who  renounce  the 
light  of  reason,  and  seek  all  wisdom 
and  happiness^  in  submitting  fhe 
roind»  in  silence  and  tranquillity,  t0 
the  impressions  of  divine  iUominii* 
tion  ? 

To  the  class  of  theosophists,  \m 
been  commonly  referred  the  entire 
society  of  Rosacrusians,  which,  ^t 
the  beginning  of  the  seventaeDtli 
century,  noade  so  much  noise  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  literary  wcndd* 
The  history  of  this  society,  whicb  « 
attended  with  someob8cimty,seeina 
to  be  as  follows :  its  origin  is  refi^- 
red  to  a  certain  German,  whos^ 
name  was  Rosencreuz,  who,  in  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  visited  the  hiv- 
ly  sepulchre,  and,  in  travelling 
through  Asia  and  Africa,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  many  or^ 
ental  secrets ;  and  who,  after  hif  rq- 
turn,  instituted  a  small  fratemi^, 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  mys- 
teries he  had  learned,  under  an  oath 
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of  inviolable  6ecrec]r« ;  ,  Thkt  fiodety 
remained  conceal^  tiU  the  begiov 
nipg  of  the  seventeeQth  century, 
when  two  books  Were  published, 
the  one  entitled,  Fama  FraterfdUUii 
laudabilisOrdinisRosacrUsius;  ^*Th(B 
Report  of  the  laudable  Fraternity  of 
Rosacrusians ;"  the  other,  Cotf^essh 
Fratemitatis;  **  The  Confession  of 
the  Fraternity."  In  these  books,  the 
world  was  informed,  that  this  frafter* 
nity  was  enabled,  by  dtvine  revela* 
tion,  to  explain  the  most  important 
secrets,  both  of  nature  and  grace ; 
that  they  were  appointed  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  learned  world,  par* 
ticularly  in  philosophy  and  medi^ 
cine;  that  they  were  possessed  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  understood 
both  the  art  of  transmuting  metals, 
and  of  prolonging  human  life ;  and, 
in  6ne,  that,  by  their  oceans,  the 
golden  age  would  return.  Assoonas 
thesegrandsecretsweredivulged,the 
whole  tribe  of  the  Paraceldists,  Theo^ 
sophists,  andChymists,flockedtothe 
Rosacrusian  standard,andeyery  new 
and  unheard  of  mystery  wSs  'rSf6r- 
red  to  this  fraternity.    It  is  impos* 
sible  to  relate,  how  much  noise  this 
wonderful  discovery  made,  or  what 
different  opinions  were  formed  con- 
cerning it.    After  all,  though  Ihe 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  society  bad 
appeared,  no  one  could  tell  where 
the  society  itself  was  to  be  found,  or 
who  really  belonged  to  it.     It  was 
imagined  by  some  sagacious  obseiv 
vers,  that  a  certain  important  mean- 
ing was  concealed  under  the  Stoty  of 
Rosacrusian  fraternity,  though  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  say  what  it 
was.     One  conjectured  that  some 
chymical  mystery  lay  hid  behind  the 
allegorical  tale;  another  supposed, 
that  it  foretold  some  great  ecclesi- 
astical revolution.  At  last,  Michael 
Breler,  in  the  year  1620,  had  the 


catn0i  piMidy  t0  deflare^lfolk« 
c^tainly  knew  the  whQle  story  fO 
^ave  been  tbe  cfontrivance  o€Mm 
mgenioiM  persons,  who  jchas0.iaar  . 
kiuse  tkcknseWda,  by  inuMNODg  upjMi 
the  public  credolily*  Tbisdedarar 
tion  raisedagienctai  sUspicJiooagaml 
the  whole  sSmt^  ;  aiki,  as  no  one  unf 
dertook  to  contradict  it,  this  woAr 
derfdl  fNiciety  daily  ranished,  and 
the  rumours  whidh  liad  been  qpre«4 
concerning  it  ceased/   The  wbolf 
was  probably  a  eontrivance  to  Bidir 
cule  the  pretendei^  to  aedft  iid$^ 
dom,  and  wonderful  pow^r,  p$nih» 
cula^ly'  the  chjrmists,  who  hog«t€A 
that  they  wer^  possessed  of  the  pbir 
losopher's  stone*    It  has  been  j^ob^ 
jeotored,  and  the  satirical  U»ii  of 
his  writitigs,  and  several  paxticiiW 
passages  in  his  works,  favour  the 
cotijecture,  that  this  ^ce  w^s  lAf 
vented  and  performed,  in  part  at 
least,  by  John  Valentine  Anidres»  # 
divine  of  Wartenburgb* 

The  .preceding  detnil  majsuSee . 
to  shew,  hitrhttt  light  the  sect  <af 
the  Theosophisls  is  tobecmisiddr^ 
Although  the  eooentrioities  of  thie 
aect  are  too  various  to  be  reduced 
into  a  regular  system,  jthey  are  aU 
to  be  traced  hack  to  one  commoo 
soutoe,  the  renunciation  of  huroae    - 
reason.    The  whole  dependenee  a£ 
these  philosophers  is  upon  inteiw 
nal  inspiration,  in  which,  whilst  the 
intellect  remains  quiescent  and  pas- 
sive, they  wait  in  saored  stillness 
and  silence  ef  the  sOul,  for  divine 
Oluminatioos ;    and   whatever,  in 
these  profound  reveries,  is  suggested 
to  them  by  a  heated  imagination, 
they  receive  as  divine  instructicm. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  openly  con- 
demn the  authority  of  the  sacred 
'  .writings:  but  they  Reject  their  natu-* 
tal  meaning,  and,  by  the  help  6f 
diildishallegoriei,convertthewords 
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ofScripturetowhateversfenification 
they  please.  With  no  other  ^uide, 
in  the  search  of  truth,  than  their  owi^ 
disturbed  fancies,  they  admit  the 
wildest  dreams  of  a  feverish  brain  as 
sacred  truths,  and  obtrude  them  up- 
on the  world  with  insufferable  arro- 
gance, as  oracular  decisions  not  to 
be  controverted. 

These  enthusiasts  seem  to  be  a- 
sreed  in  acknowledging,   that  all 
things  flow  from  God,  and  will  re- 
turn to  him,  and  particularly,  that 
this  is  the  case  witn  the  human  soul 
which  must  derive  its  chief  felicity 
from  the  contemplation  of  God ; 
and  that  divine  illumination  is  only 
to  be  expected  in  that  submissive 
state  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  is  de- 
prived of  all  activity,  and  remains 
the  silent  subject  of  divine  impres- 
sions.   They  have,  moreover,  fan- 
cied,  that  uod  has  not  only  en- 
stamped  his  image  upon  man,  but 
upon  all  visible  objects ;  and  that 
this  ima^e  of  God,  bein^  discovered 
by  certam  signs,  the  hidden  nature 
of  things  may  be  understood,  the 
influence  of  the  superior  world  upon 
the   inferior  may  be  known,  and 
great  and  wonderful  effects  may  be 
produced*     They  have  imagined, 
that,  by  the  help  of  the  arts  of  as- 
trology and  chemistry,  the  mysteries 
of  nature  may  be  so  far  laid  open, 
thait  a  universal  remedy  for  diseases, 
and  a  method  of  converting  inferior 
metals  into  gold,  or  the  philosopher's 
stone,  might  be  discovered. 

Little  needs  be  said  to  prove,  that 
the  system  of  Theosophism  is  found- 
ed in  delusion,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  mischief,  both  to  philo- 
sophy and  religion.  These  suppo- 
sed illuminations  are  to  be  ascribed 
either  to  fanaticism,  or  to  imposture. 
The  fastidious  contempt,  with 
which  these  pretenders  to  divine 


wisdom  have  treated  those  whe  ire 
contented  to  follow  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  the  stip- 
ple doctrine  of  Scriptures,  has  od- 
questionsbly  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dulous vulgar,  and  produced  an  in- 
difference to  rational  enquiry,  which 
has  obstructed  the  progressof  know- 
ledge. And  their  example  has  en- 
couraged others  to  traduce  philo- 
sophy and  theology  in  genera],  by 
representing  them  as  resting  oponno 
better  foundation,  than  enthusiasm 
and  absurdity.  It  is  to  be  charita- 
bly presumed,  that  these  deluded 
visionarieshave  not  been  themselves 
aware  of  the  injury  which  theyhave 
beendoingtothe  interests  of  science 
and  religion.  Nevertheless,  it  most 
be  regretted,  both  on  their  own 
account,  and  on  account  of  the  mul- 
titude they  have  misled,  that  whilst 
they  have  thought  themselves  fol- 
lowing a  bright  and  steady  lamina^ 
ry,  they  have  been  led  aatnqr  by 
wandering  meteors. 


The  life  of  Christopher  Snuuri  ;  er- 
tractedjrom  the  new  edMom  of  Hat 
author^s  toorks. 

MR.  Christopher  Smartwasboni 
at  Shi'pbourne,  in  Kent,  the 
llthof  April,  1722. 

His  lather  was  possessed  of  an 
estate  of  about  SOO/.ayear,  in  that 
neighbourhood;  and,  having  been 
originally  intended  for  holy  orders 
had  a  better  taste  for  literature  than 
is  commonly  found  in  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  a  taste  which  he  trans* 
mitted  to  his  son. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  life  our 
author  was  of  a  very  delicate  constb- 
tution,having  been  bom  earliej^  than 
the  natural  period;  and  his  body 
being  too  feeble  to  permit  his  ia- 
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bulging  freely  in  cliildish  amuse* 
ments,  his  mind  had  leisure  to  ex- 
ercise and  expand  its  powers.  He 
discovered  a  very  early  taste  for 
poetry ;  and  proved,  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old,  by  an  extem- 
pore effusion,  that  even  then  he  had 
a  relish  for  verse,  and  an  ear  for 
numbers.  He  was  educated  at 
Maidstone  till  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  at  that  time,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Winifred  Smart,  de- 
termined to  send  him  to  Durham, 
where  he  would  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  school,  change  of 
air  to  strengthen  a  weakly  frame, 
and  the  notice  and  protection  of 
his  father's  relations.  The  family 
had  been  long  established  in  that 
country.  An  ancestor  of  his,  Mr. 
Peter  Smart,  had  been  a  prebendary 
ofDurham,inthe  reign  of  Charles  L 
and  for  resisting  innovations  in  the 
church  worship,  suffered  consider- 
ably both  in  person  and  in  property : 
of  this  he  published  an  interesting 
narrative  in  a  pamphlet,  of  which 
few  copies  now  remain.  Mr. 
Smart's  grandfather  married  a  Miss 
Gilpin,  of  the  family  of  the  cele- 
brated Bernard  Gilpin,  rector  of 
Houghton-le-Spring.  The  enume- 
ration of  ancestors  remarkable  only 
for  rank  or  fortune  is  idle  ostenta- 
tion ;  but  to  mention  the  brave  and 
the  good  is  a  tribute  due  to  merit, 
and  a  favour  to  mankind. 

As  our  author's  father  had  been 
steward  of  the  estates  in  Kent  of 
lord  Barnard,  afterwards  earl  of 
Darlington,  the  son  was  very  cor- 
dially received  at  Raby-castle,  when 
absent,  during  the  holidays,  from 
school.  In  this  noble  family  he  had 
the  honour  of  making  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  late  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, who  discerned  and  patronized 
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his  talents.  She  allowed  himforty 
pounds  a-year  till  her  death.  In  the 
Ode  to  lord  Barnard,he  alludesbeau^ 
tifully  to  his  literary  habits,  and 
to  the  splendor  of  his  connexions 
at  this  early  period  of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Smart  ^id  not  continue  with- 
out distinction  at  Durham  school ; 
and  a  very  learned  and  ennnent  di- 
vine, now  Hvingj  has  expressed 
obligations  to  our  author  for  his 
own  first  successful  essays  in  Latio 
versification.  The  master  of  the 
school  at  that  time  was  the  Rev.Mr. 
Dongworth,  an  Etonian,^  and  so 
eminent  a  scholar,  that,  in  the 
judgement  of  one  who  was  himself 
in  that  station,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained the  mastership  of  that  cele- 
brated seminary,  had  it  been  acces* 
sible  to  simple  merit. 

Mr.  Smart  was  removed  from  this 
place  to  the  university  of  Cambridge 
when  he  was  seventeen ;  being  ad- 
mitted of  Pembroke-Hidly  October 
30,1739. 

Though  the  favourite  studies  of 
this  seat  of  learning  were  not  con« 
genial  with  his  mind,  yet  his  clas- 
sical attainments  and  poetical  pow- 
ers were  so  eminent,  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  persons  not  very 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
such  accomplishments.  Such  was 
the  force  of  his  genius,  and  such  the 
vivacity  of  his  disposition,  that  his 
company  was  very  earnestly  solicit- 
ed ;  and  to  suppress  or  withhold 
our  talents,  when  the  display  of 
them  is  repaid  by  admiration,  is 
commonly  too  great  an  effort  for 
human  prudence.  He  was  there^^ 
fore  quickly  involved  in  habits  and 
expenses,  of  which  he  felt  the  cod« 
sequences  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  allowance  from  home  was  scan- 
ty ;  for,  as  his  father  had  died  sud- 
denly, and  in  embarrassed  circum- 
S  stancesiy 
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sUnoes,  his  widowed  mother  had 
been  compelled  to  sell  the  largest 
portion  cf  the  estate  at  considerable 
loss.  Our  author's  chief  dependence 
was  the  assistance  he  derived  from 
his  college,  and  from  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland's  bounty.  Many  dis- 
tinguished characters  now  living 
were>  notwithstanding,  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance ;  and  it  appears, 
by  the  Latin  invitation  of  a  friend 
to  supper,  preserved  among  his 
works,  that  he  knew  how  to  relish 
the  Feast  of  Reason* 

In  the  early  part  of  his  residence 
at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  the  Tri- 
pos* Poems  in  the  collection  of  his 
works.  These  verses  have  more 
system  and  design  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  compositions  of  young 
academics;  and  it  is  some  argument 
of  their  being  well  approved,  that 
they  were  all  thought  worthy  of  a 
translation  into  English.  He  was 
encouraged  by  the  commendations 
of  his  friends  to  offer  himself  a  cano- 
didate  for  a  university  scholarship. 
The  yearly  value  of  these  appoint- 
ments is  barely  201.  but  the  election 
is  open  to  the  whole  university  un- 
der the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and 
as  the  electors  are  of  approved 
learning,  and  fix  their  choice  after 
the  strictest  scrutiny,  the  honour  of 
obtaining  these  scholarships  is  con- 
siderable. It  has  been  said,  that 
upon  this  occasion  he  translated  Mr. 
Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day ; 
but  I  do  not  find  any  sufficient  au- 
thority for  such  a  conjecture,  which 
u  rendered  improbable  by  the  length 
and  labour  of  the  composition.  But 
that  a  scholar  equal  to  such  a  work, 
in  an  impartial  classical  examination^ 


sbouldsurpass  bis  competitors,  ism 
matter  of  surprise.  His  eztraorda- 
nary  success  m  this  poem  induced 
him  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  trao** 
lations  from  that  favourite  bard; 
and  he  seems  to  have  written  te 
Mr.  Pope  for  his  approbation;  He 
received  from  that  gentleman  the 
following  letter: 

«  Twickenham,  ITov.  i8l«. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  fisronr  of 
yours*  I  would  not  gi\e  yoa  the 
trouble  of  translating  the  whole  Ei^ 
say  you  mention ;  the  two-fint  Bp» 
ties  are  already  well  done ;  and,  if 
you  try,  I  could  wish  it  were  the  last, 
which  is  less  abstracted,  and  more 
easily  falls  into  poetry  and  Goniiiioi»- 
place.  A  few  lines  at  the-hmdoF 
ning  and  the  coocluaion,  witTbe 
sufficient  for  a  trial,  wliether  joa 
yourself  can  like  the  task  or  not.  I 
believe  the  Essay  on  Criticism  will 
in  general  be  the  more  agreeable, 
both  to  a  young  writer,  and  to  the 
majoritv  of  readers.  What,  made 
me  wish  the  other  well  done  wai, 
the  want  of  a  risht  understanding  of 
the  subject  which  appeaia  in  the 
foreign  versions,  in  two  Itafian,  two 
French,  and  one  German.  There 
is  one  indeed  in  Latin  verse,  printed 
at  Wertemberg,  very  faithful,  bat 
inelegant;  and  another  ia French 
prose;  but  in  these  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  is  as  mudi  lost,  as  the  weoMO 
and  system  itself  in  the  others.  I 
ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  Latin  translation 
of  my  Ode,  which  you  sent  me,  and 
in  which  I  could  see  littleor  nodiiag 

to 
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to  alter,  it  is  so  ekact.  Befievd  nie> 
sir,  equally  desirous  of  doing  you 
any  seryice,  and  afraid  of  engaging 
you  in  an  art  so  little  'profitable, 
though  so  well  deserving,  as  good 
poetry. 
*^  I  am,  your  most  obliged 
and  sincere  humble  servant, 

A.  Popip." 

I  do  not  find  that  he  bestowed 
any  further  notice  on  our  author, ex- 
cepting that  he  receiyed  him  once 
«ery  civilly  at  his  house;  and  Mr. 
Smart  seems  to  have  been  induced 
by  his  suggestion  to  undertake  and 


finish. Ike  LUthi  trtaslation  of  Uii 
EiSlEiy  on  Onticistni  with  mocii 
praiM  frcm  the  learned,biitwithoul 
eiUier  profit  or  popularity.  He  waa 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  fa  1743,  and  wais  elected 
felloe  of  i^ikibn^e  Hall,  Jiiljrar, 

ms.  ';       .. 

About  tbiattme  he  wrotea  Com* 
edy,  of  which  fio  remains-bate  yet 
been  fbund,  bat  a  few  of  the  0ong;»^ 
and  the  splSoquy  of  the  nrincess 
t^erriwin^e^  preserved  in  the  014 
Woman's  Magasine^  which  •&  in* 
seried  below  «*  He  took  the  de* 
gree  of  master  tff  arts  in  1747,  atid 

becaAie 
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*  The  princess  Perriwinkle,  sola,  attended  by  fimiteenitaiidaafffrsathoiHiiir. 

Sure  sucli  a  wretch  as  I  wM  M^  bom^ 
By  all  the  world  deserted  and  Ibrlom » 
This  bitter  sweet,  tiiis  honey  gall  to  provey 
Andall  theoiland¥inegsr.(Mlove.  . 

Pride,  Love  and  Reaam,  will  iiot  let  me'  rest^ 
But  make  a  dev^iflli  bustle  In  lity  breilst. 
To  wed  with  Fizgig,  Pride,  Pme,Pfide  d^fesf ; 
Put  on  a  Spanish  padlod^,  Betmn  eties : 
But  tender  gentle  JLoeewith  elfiery  wM  cempHes. 
Pride,  Love,  and  Reason^  ficht  (HI  they  are  cloy'd, 
And  each  by  each  in  mutnlu  Wounds  dostroy'd. 
Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier^sbt,'       ■ 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier— white  ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sadc. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barbers-black ; 
In  comes  the  brickdust  man,  with  grime  d'erspread. 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barb«v-red. 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tosty 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the'^ombatBats  arelcist* 

The  following  account  of  the  plot  and  Dramafis  Pei^^tue,  in  the  wor^s  of  an  eminent 
eersQn  who  was  an  actor  in  it,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  onr  readers.  Jt  was  called, 
'*  A  Trip  to  Cambridge;  or  The  Grate/iil  Fair,**  The  biift!neS|Br(xfthe  drama  was  laid  in 
bringing  up  an  old  country  baronet  to  admit  his  nephew  a  fallow  coixijtnoper  at  one  of  the 
colleges ;  in  which  expedition  a  daughter  or  i^ece  attended.  Ih  the^r  approach  to  the 
seat  of  the  muses,  the  waters,  from  a  heavjr  ^in,  happened  to  be  out  at  Fenstanton, 
which  gave  a  young  student  of  Emmanuel  an  oppcntttmrf  of  shewing  hi^  gallantry  as  he 
was  riding  out,  by  jumping  froni  his  horse,  andl  pltt(l|;ii^  into  theflOpd,  to  rescue  the 
distressed  damsel,  who  was  near  perishing  in  the  st^tism  into'whfeh  Ae  hieid  fiiUen  from 
her  poney,  as  the  party  travelled  on  horseback.  Thii  wifMn  being  lucky  .enough  to  effect 
his  purpose,  of  course  gained  an  interest  in  the  Iwtfk  Ktut,  aiid'Ah  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  fomily,  which  he  did  not  M  b  coltuifSte,  on  their  arriviu at  Cambridge, 
with  success,  as  far  a»  tlie  fair  one  was  eotlCeimied.  To  bring  idiKwit  the  consent  of  &e 
fiUher  (or  guardian,  for  my  memory  is  not  accurate)^  it  was  contrived  to  have  a  play 

acted, 
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1>ecame  a  candidate  for  Mr.  Sea*  ed  the  laureL  Though  diew  ave 
ton's  prize,  and  for  five  years,  four  confessedly,  excepting  the  diort 
ofwhich  were  in  succession,  obtain-    poems,  the    moat  fiuthed  ofUa 

acted,  of  which  entertsinoieiit  he  wu  highly  fond,  and  the  Norwfeh  company  hrffly 
came  to  Cambridge  just  at  the  time.  Only  one  of  the  acton  had  been  detunad  oalb 
road,  and  they  could  not  perform  the  play  that  night,  unlets  the  baronet  wvuld  comoit 
to  take  a  par^  which,  rather  than  be  disappointed  of  his  fiEtvourite  amusement,  lie  iw 
prevailed  upon  to  do,  espedally  as  he  was  assured  that  it  would  amount  to  notUng  aon 
than  sitting  at  a  great  table,  and  signing  an  instrument  as  a  justice  ofpeaoe  mi^tdgns 
warrant ;  and  having  been  some  years  of  the  quorum,  he  felt  himsdfqnite  equal  to  tte 
undertaking.  The  under  play  to  be  acted  by  the  Norwich  company  on  this  occMimi 
was,"  TAeBlooify  fTaro/Ue Kingr o/IHamtmdstnththe KmgofS^MdeB ;** mad^ 
tors  in  it  came  on  with  their  respective  emblems  on  their  shoulders,  taieta  firam*  Ite 
suits  of  the  cards  they  represented.  The  baronet  was  the  king  of  one  of  the  pertlei^mi 
in  signing  a  declaration  ot  war  signed  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  ideoe  or  &Uffi^ 
ter,  and  a  surrender  of  all  her  fortune. 

After  many  disappointments  in  attempting  to  get  an  old  play-house  itt  Hm^iilNBiti 
the  coach-maker's,  and  afterwards  Uie  Free-school,  in  Free-school-Ume,  it  was  aetoi, 
in  Pembroke-€olleg€-hall,  the  parlour  of  which  made  the  green-roonu  The  Aaastit 
PeranuB,  as  &r  as  I  recollect  them,  were  •  * 

Sir  Tale/ill  T^diKW^— Mr.  Smart,  the  author. 
Siiff'IUotm^  hit  nephew — Mr.  Grimston,  of  Trinity-Hall. 

Damme^btaodt/eUaw  commoner,  of  Clare^Hali^Mr,  now  Dr.  Cooper,  precentoriod 
archdeacon  of  Durham. 

Oilee  Fiiz-Gorpn,  B,  A,  of  St,  John*e— Mr.  now  Dr.  Gordon,  preeentor  of  lineoh. 
Goodman,  qf^manuei.^-Mr^wm  T>r.  Madan,  precentor  of  Peterborough. 
Jerry,  servant  to  Sir  Tale/ut—Mr.  now  Dr.  Randall,  organist  of  King^  oolkge. 
Patch,  a  cobler — Mr.  Bailey,  of  Emmanuel. 
7\oiet  (l  think),  a  barber^Mr.  late  Dr.  G.  Nulor,  of  Off^rd. 

FEMALES. 
The  Gentle  Fair — Mr.  R.  Forester,  late  rector  of  Fossenham. 
Jenny,  her  maid— Mr.  R.  Halford,  then  B.  A.  of  Pembroke. 
Prompter— R,  Stonhewer,  esq. 

The  characters  of  the  mock  play  by  those  of  the  drama ;  Music  in  the  Oichesttt 
by  gentlemen  of  the  umversity  ;  time  of  acting,  1747.* 

*  The  Prologue  is  here  subjoined  ; 

In  ancient  days,  as  jovial  Horace  8ing8> 
When  laurelPd  bards  were  lawgivers  and  kings^ 
Bold  was  the  comic  muse,  without  restraint 
To  name  the  vicious,  and  the  vice  to  paint ;  • 
Th'  enlivened  picture  from  the  canvas  flew. 
And  the  strong  likeness  crowded  in  the  view* 
Our  author  practises  more<general  rules, 
He  is  no  niggard  o£  his  knaves  and  fools ; 
Both  small  and  great,  both  pert  and  dull,  his  muse 
Displays,  that  every  one  may  pick  and  diuse ; 
The  ndes  dramatic  though  be  scarcely  knows 
Of  time  and  place,  and  all  the  piteous  prose 
That  pedant  Ffenchmen  snuffle  through  the  nose. 

.  Mil 
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rk8,  yet  e^en  here  confidence  in  help-mate.  Submit  the  iiiiurl»  whdtt 
iu8,  and  aversion  to  the  iabour  resolutely  summoned,  to  the  lawful 
correction,  sometimes  prevailed  and  resbtless  power  of  reason,  and 
r  better  considerations.  One  of  obeys  her  superior  with  a  good 
se  Essays,  that  On  the  Divine  grace ;  but  she  must  be  souffht  with 
odnessy  which  was  written  in  assiduity,  and  soothed  wiui  kind* 
idon,  he  so  long  delayed  to  un*  ness,  by  such  as  would  obtain  her 
take,  that  there  was  barely  op-  most  enchanting  smiles.  LoMpvao* 
tunity  to  write  it  upon  paper,  lice  produces  facility,  and  some 
to  send  it  to  Cambridge  oy  the  poets  have  written  welt  who  have 
(t  expeditious  conveyance,  with-  written  for  bread ;  but  haste  is  com* 
le  time  limited  for  receiving  the  monly  inconsistent  with  correctness^ 
ipositions«  That  he  waited  for  and  praise  may  easily  be  overlooked 
oaomentspronitious  to  invention,  by  him  whose  chief  pursuit  is  profit. 
[11  not  plead  as  his  apology;  By  exercise  and  by  rest,  .by  leisure 
igh  I  cannot  agree  with  our  and  by  employment,  from  every 
It  critic,*  that  such  moments  object,  in  every  pursuit,  the  poet 
by  the  wise  be  never  expected,  and  tibe  painter  supply  tbemseivea 
forks  of  mere  mechanical  exer«  with  materials ;  extracting  sweets 
,  or  where  only  the  understand-  alike  from  the  flowers  of  the  per- 
is e  ro ployed,  all  seasons  to  the  terre,  and  from  the  wild  and  simple 
istrious  will  be  favourable  alike ;  plants  of  the  field  and  forest.  Such 
in  those  in  which  we  must  call  seem  to  have  been  the  sentiments 
le  imagination  for  herassistance,  -of  Mr.  Smart,  who  has  been  fire- 
may  not  be  always  a  willing    quentlyknown  to  rise  suddenly  firom 

hie 

Fools,  who  prescribe  wliat  Homer  shoa'd  have  done^ 

like  tattling  watches,  they  correct  the  sna. 

Critics,  like  posts,  undoubtedly  may  show 

The  way  to  Pindus,  but  they  cannot  go. 

Whene'er  immortal  Shake8peare*9  works  are  read. 

He  wins  the  heart  before  he  strdces  the  head ; 

Swift  to  the  soul  the  pierang  image  flies 

Swifter  than  Harriott  wit  or  Harriot's  eyes ;      ' 

Swifter  than  some  romantic  travellers  thoueht, 

Swifter  than  British  fire  when  WUliam  fou^t. 
'    Fancy  precedes,  and  conquers  all  the  mind, 

Deliberating  judgement  slowly  comes  behind 

Comes  to  the  field  with  blunderbuss  and  gun. 

Like  heavy  FaUtaff,  when  the  work  is  done ;  • 

Fights  when  the  battle's  o'er,  wiUi  wond'roiis  mdn. 

By  Shrewsbury's  dock,  and  nobly  slap  tlie  skim.  '''**' 

The  critic's  censures  are  beneath  our  care,  . 

We  strive  to  please  the  generous  and  the  fikir;     4 

To  their  decision  we  submit  our  daim, 

We  write  not,  speak  not^  breathe  not^  but  for  them. 

He  (Mr.  Gray)  had  a  notion,  not  very  peculiar,  that  he  c^rald  not  write  bntai- 
n  times,  or  at  happy  momenta':  a  &itasuc  foppeiy  to  which  my  kmdness  for  a 
)f  learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  hhn  to  hafe  been  superior.'' 
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witf  of  both  theunifenkieidiiBkf* 
ed  their  talenu^  To  Tk$  OUW^, 
man*t  Mfifzinet  published  il  4m 
same  period,  Mr.  Newberj  mA 
himself  were  the  chie^  if  not  tht 
only  contributors.    He  liMislsliil 
also  the  works    of  Hbiaoe  iMt 
English  prose,  a  task  which  he  hss 
very  ably  executed ;  but  of  AM 
kind  which  never  will  be  praisBiJi 
proportion  to  the  labour.    By  far 
and  apposite  terms  Smart  has  e«f 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  Hovaos^ 
in  an  idiom  not  plaoed  very         ^" 
Roman  in  the  table  of  _ 
affinities.  Of  an  author  net 
the  least  difficult*  he  is  at 
accurate  and  an  elegant 
und  though  he  engaged  in  thamiisrt 
taking  when  a  very  young  mn^hs 
shews  the  humblest  atteotionle  As 
language  of  the  ariginal,  ani  m 
absolute  command  over  his  owik  ' 
.    Heenjoyed, while thoaengagedia 
the  metropolis,  thefiimiliarMfaiiBr 
tance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Drl  JSbmSi 
Dr.  Ooldsmi(h^  and  Mr.  Gariick; 
and,  indeed,  of  most  who  were  An 
celebrated  for  genius  or  for  learning. 
Of  Mr.  Garrick'seztreme  parsimony 
much  has  been  toldi  in  an  ocpupatiDn 
where  economy  is  not  usually  ranked 
among  the  virtues.  To  thiaopiniim 
may  be  opposed  the  fact  of  his  ofti^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Smarts  when  under  the 
pressure  of  severe  distress  the  profits 
of  a  free  benefit  at  Drury«lane  the* 
atre ;  an  ofier  which  his  firiends  did 
not  permit  him  to  refiise.  UponAis 
occasion,  Mr  Garrick  introdnosd 


his  bed,  that  he  might  fix  by  writ« 
ing  those  delightful  ideas  which 
floated  before  his  fancy  in  the  vi« 
sions  of  the  night."* 

In  1753  he  quitted  college,  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Carnan,  Ae  daughter,  by  a  former 
husband,  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Newbery.  He  was 
introduced  to  this  gentleman's  ac- 
quaintance by  Dr.  Bumey,  the  ce- 
lebrated and  learned  author  of  the 
General  History  of  Music,  who  set 
for  Mr.  Smart  several  songs,  and 
has  enriched  the  present  collection 
with  some  original  compositions. 

Mr.  Smart  bad  relinquished  his 
fellowship  without  engaging  in  any 
of  the  professions,  he  seems  to  have 
trusted  for  his  future  maintenance  to 
his  powers  as  an  author.  But  he 
had  cither  over-rated  his  own  abili- 
ties and  perseverance,  or  the  favour 
of  the  public.  Though  Mr.  New>- 
bery,  .to  whom  he  was  now  allied, 
was  himself  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  genius  in  others ; 
yet  the  difficulties  that  had  per- 
plexed Mr.  Smart  at  Cambridge 
pursued  him  to  London ;  to  which 
tlie  expence  of  a  family  was  super- 
added. Yet  such  was  his  thought- 
lessness, that  he  has  often,  as  his  wi- 
dow relates,  invited  company  to  din- 
ner, when  no  means  appeared  of  pro- 
viding a  meal  for  themselves.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  for  The  Student; 
or  Oxford  and  Cambridfre  Misceh 
lany^  a  periodical  work  of  consider- 
able reputation,  in  which  many  of  the 


*  I  am  happy  in  confirming  these  sentiments  by  the  opinion  at  one  period  of  Dr. 
Johnson  himself:  "It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pvopoc^ 
tionate  to  his  labour.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  aU  works  « imsgi- 
nation,  which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out  of  the  performer^  power,  tf 
faints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  eievations  of  mfaid  whleahe  csn* 
ndt  produce  in  himself,  and  which  vometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them  least.*' 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Pope's  Jl^'ttfki. 
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OD  the  stftgei  for  the  first  tim^  the 
short  drama  of  ^<  The  Guardiao ;" 
and.  performed  in  it  himself  the 
prineipal  character** 

Among  the  noble  friends  of  M rw 
Smart  may  be  reckoned  the  pre* 
sent  lord  DelavaU  to  whom  he  was 
fNriTate  tutor  in  college,  and  who 
shewed  him  upon  Tarious  occaiuons 
particular  instances  of  regard.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  this  nobleman 
that  he  wrote  a  prologue  and  epi« 
logue  to  the  tragedy  of  Othello, 
act^d  at  Drvry-Lane  theatre  by 
several  persons  -of  quality;  the 
parts  of  Othello  and  Isffio  being 
filled  by  sir  Francis  Deutval  and 
his  lordship. 

«  Though  the  fortune  as  well  as 
eonstitution  of  Mr*  Smart  required 
^e  utmost  care,  he  was  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of 
both,  and  his  various  ai^  repeated 
embarrassments  acting  upon  an 
imagination  uncommonly  jR&nridf 
produced  temporary  alienations  of 
mind ;  which  at  last  were  attended 
with  paroxysms  so  violent^  andcon^ 
tinuedi  as  to  render  confinement 
necessary.  In  this  melancholy  state 
his  family,  for  he  had  now  two  chU- 
dreuy  must  have  been  much  em» 
barrassed  in  their  circumstanceSi 
but  for  the  kiiid  friendship  and  as- 
eistance  of  Mr.  Kewbery.    Many 


otbet  of  Mr.  Smart's  acauaiotan^e^ 
were  likewise  forward  in  their  servi* 
oes ;  and  particularly  -Dr*  Samud. 
Jdhnson,  who,  on  the  first  approach* 
ek  of  Mr.  8mart*s  malftdy>  wrote  se* 
Teral  papers  for  a  periodical  publi«* 
cation  in  wUch  ^at  gentleman  was 
otHKcerned,  to  secure  his  claiai  to  « 
share  in  die  profits  of  it.  Mrs* 
Smart  alftb  received  from  ])r#  John«^ 
soil  several  letters.  One  of  tfaese» 
addressed  to  her  at  Dublin,  is  still 
preserved;  and  Us  every  eSbsioa 
&om  that  celebrated  pen  is  now  be« 
come  interesting,  it.  la  h^re  pre* 
senfeed  to  the  reader. 
<<  Madam, 
**  To  enumerate  the  causes  tliat 
hive  hindered  m6  from  answering 
youi*  letter  would  be  of  no  use ;  bo 
assured  that  disrespect  had  no  part 
in  the  delay.  J.  have  been  always 
glad  to  bear  of  you,  and  have  not 
neglected  to  uiqutrH  after  vOb.  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  thit  you 
are  hot  miu^  delighted'  with  Ire- 
hmd.  To  one '  that  has  passed  so 
many  years  in  the  [Measures  and  op* 
pulence  of  London,  there  are  fe# 

S laces  that  can  gtV^  much  delight ; 
ut  we  can  never  uiiite  all  conveni- 
ences in  any  sphere,  and  must  only 
consider  wnich  has  the  most  good 
in  the  whole;  or  more  properly, 
whidi  hai  the  least  evil.  You  have 

gone 


*  This  benefit  took  place  on  3d  Feb.  1759.    Th^  play  was  Mkaops.  A  few  days  be- 
fore,  the  following  lines,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Woly«  were  printed  injdie  public  papers.  , 
On  hearing  that  the  TV^e^/MEOVfE  wastlfbe  acted/at  the  beneJU  t^lSi.  Smabt. 

Unhappy  Bard !  whose  elevated  soul 
From  earth  took  flight,  and  reacV d  tE6  starty  pol6  ; 
Whose  harp  celestial  Hes  in  iStdk^n  sftaie, . 
Affecfing  emblem  of  its  master^  fkte ! 
Ah  me !  DO  more,  I  fear,  itatanelol  strings 
Touoh'd  by  his  han^  will  pxa^  the  Kim  of  Kmos. 

0|i  Stf  a4t,  to  me,  to  ^,  for  ^rer  dear. 
Thy  friend  he  drops  a  sympathetic  tear ; 
Nor  doubts  but  Britons  oa  nat  night  will  taduni 
Thy  fsdos  blasis^  sad  tiiy  Unieli  toflu 

EairoB.' 
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gone  at  the  worst  time ;  the  splen- 
dor of  Dublin  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  a  parliament  winter,  and  even 
then  matters  will  be  but  little  mend- 
ed.  I  think,  Madam,  you  may  look 
npon  your  expedition  as  a  proper 
preparative  to  the  voyage  which  we 
have  often  talked  of.  Dublin,  though 
a  place  much  worse  than  London, 
is  not  so  bad  as  Iceland.  You  will 
now  be  hardened  to  all  from  the 
sight  of  poverty,  and  will  be  quali- 
fied to  lead  us  forward,  when  we 
shrink  at  rueful  spectacles  of  smo- 
ky cottages  and  ragged  inhabitants* 
One  advantage  is  always  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  sight  of  poor  countries : 
we  learn  to  Know  the  comforts  of 
our  own.  I  wish,  however,  it  was  in 
my  power  to  make  Ireland  please 
you  better ;  and  whatever  is  m  my 
power  you  may  always  command. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
:he  history  of  your  management ; 
whether  you  have  a  house  or  a  shop, 
and  what  companions  you  have 
found :  let  me  know  every  good  and 
every  evil  that  befals  you.  I  must 
insist  that  you  don*t  use  me  as  I 
have  used  you,  for  we  must  not  co- 
py the  faults  of  our  friends ;  for  my 
part  I  intend  to  mend  mine,  and  for 
the  future  to  tell  you  more  fre- 
iquently  that  I  am,  &c. 

**  Sam,  Johnson." 

After  an  interval  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  Mr.  Smart  appear- 
ed to  be  pretty  well  restored,  and 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty ;  but 
his  mind  had  received  a  shocK  from 
which  it  never  entirely  recovered. 
He  took  a  pleasant  lodging  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Park,  con- 
ducting his  affairs  for  some  time 
with  sufficient  prudence.  He  was 
^laintained  partly  by  his  literary 
joccupationsi  and  partly  by  the  ge« 


nerosity  of  his  friends,  rtcdnng: 
among  other  benefactions  fifty, 
pounds  a-year  from  the  Treasury ;. 
but  by  whose  interest,  as  I  do  not 
certainly  know,  I  will  not  hasard  a 
conjecture.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  modes  of  life  at  tlus  f^ 
riod,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
by  the  following  letter  from  Dr« 
Hawkesworth  to  Mrau  Huntov 
one  of  his  sisters* 

<<  Dear  Madam, 
<<  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  be** 
fore,  now  secretly  accused  me,  and. 
I  confess  that  appearances  are  a<* 
against  me:  I  did  not,  however,  de» 
lay  to  call  upon  Mr,  Smart,  bat  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  twice  to 
miss  him.  I  was,  the  third  day  of 
my  being  in  town,  seized  witb  a 
fever  that  was  then  epidemici  Ironi 
which  I  am  but  just  recovered*  I 
have,  since  my  being  in  town  this 
second  time,called  on  my  oldfiiei|df 
and  seen  him.  He  received  me  with 
an  ardour  of  kindness  natural  to  the 
sensibility  of  his  temper,  and  we 
were  soon  seated  together  by  hii 
fire-side;  I  perceived  upon  his  ta<* 
ble  a  quarto  book,  in  which  he 
had  been  writing,  a  prayeNbooky 
and  a  Horace.  After  the  first 
compliments,  I  said  I  had  been  at 
Margate,  and  seen  his  mother  and 
his  sister,  who  expressed  great 
kindness  for  him,  and  made  me  a 
promise  to  come  and  see  him.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did  he 
make  any  inqjuiry  afler  those  I  men- 
tioned: he  did  not  even  mention  the 
place  nor  ask  me  any  questions 
about  it,  or  what  carried  me  thither. 
After  some  pause  and  some  indifr 
ferent  chat,  I  returned  to  the  sob-* 
ject,  and  said,  that  Mr.  Hunter 
and  you  would  be  very  ghd  to 
see  him  inKept^  to  this  he  replied 
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very  quicki  *  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
idle.'     I  said  he  might  employ  his 
mind  as  well  in  the  country  as  in 
town,  at  which  he  only  shook  his 
head«  and  I  entirely  changed  the 
subject.  Upon  my  asking  him  when 
we  should  see  the  Psalms,  he  said 
they  were  going  to  press  immiedi- 
atefy.  As  to  his  other  undertakines^ 
I  found  he  had  completed  a  transla- 
tion of  Phaedrus  in  verse,  for  Dod* 
sley,  at  a  certain  price,  and  that  he 
is  now  busy  in  translating  all  Ho- 
race into  verse,  which  he  sometimes 
thinks  of  publishing  on  his  own  ac*. 
count,  and  sometimes  of  contract 
ting  for  it  with  a  bookseller.    I  ad- 
vised him  to  the  latter,  and  he  then 
told  me  he  was  in  treaty  about  it, 
and  believed  it  would  be  a  bargain : 
he  told  me  his  principal  motif  e  for 
translating  Horace  into  verse  was, 
to  supersede  the  prose  translation 
which  be  did  for  Newbery,  .which 
he  said  would  hurt  his  memory.  Ho 
intends,  however,  to  review  that 
translation,  and  print  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  in  his  poetical  version, 
which  he  proposes  to  print  in  quar- 
to with  the  Latin,  botn  in  verse  and 
prose  on  the  opposite  page.    He 
told  me,  he  once  had  thoughts  of 
printing  it  by  subscription ;  but  as 
he  had  troubled  his  friends  alreadyj^ 
he  was  unwilling  to  do  it  asain, 
and  had  been  persuaded  to  public 
it  in  numbers,  which,  though  I  ra- 
ther dissuaded  him,  seemed  at  last 
to  be  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind. 
He  read  me  some  of  it ;  it  is  very 
close,    and  his  own  poetical   fire 
sparkles  in  it  very  frequently :  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  will  scarcely  take 

Slace  of  Francis's,  and  therefore^  if 
;  is  not  adopted  as  a  school-book, 
which  perhaps  may  be  the  case,  it 
will  turn  to  little  account.  Upon 
mentioning  his  prose  translation  I 


saw  bis  countenance  kindl^B^  endt- 
anatching  up  the  book, .  <<  What" . 
says  he,  *  do  you  think  I  bad  for; 
thisV  I  said  I  could  not  tell* 
*  Why,'  says  he,  with  great  iqd^* 
nation,  <  thirteen  poundsr'  I  ez» 
pressed  Very  great  astooisbmeaV 
which  he  seemed  to  think  hp  should 
increase  by  adding^  *  But,  Sir,  I 
gave  a  receipt  for  e  hundred.*  My 
astonishmentf  however,  waa  now 
9ver,  and  I  found  that  he  received 
only  thirteen  pounds,  because  the 
r^t  had  been  advan^ced  for  hia  hm 
milv.  This  was  a  tender,  point* 
and  I  found  means  immediately  tot 
divert  him  from  it. ' 

**  He  is  with  very  decent  people* 
in  a  house  most  delightfully  sit uat* 
ed,  with  a  terrace  that  overiooke 
St.  James's  Park,  and  a  door  into  it* 
He  was  going  to  dine  with  an  old 
friend  of  my  own,  Mr.  Richard 
Dalton,  who  has  an  appointment  in 
the  king's  library ;  and  if  I  had  not 
been  particularly  engaged,  I  would 
have  dined  with  him.  Hehadlatdy 
received  a  very  genteel  letter  froin 
Dr.Lowth,  and  is  by  no  means  coii«> 
sidered  in  any  light  that  makes  hie 
company  as  a  gentleman,  a  scholarf 
and  agenius,  less  desirable.  I  have 
been  very  particular,  dear  niadam, 
in  relating  all  the  particulars  of  this 
conference,  that  you  may  draw  any 
inference  that  I  could  draw  from 
it,  yourself. 

*^  I  should  incur  my  owiti  censure 
which  is  less  tolerable  than  all 
others,  if  I  did  not  express  my  sense 
of  the  civilities  I  received  from  you 
and  Mr.  Hunter, whilelwas  atMar# 
gate :  I  have  Mrs.  Hawkesworth'a 
express  request,  in  a  letter  now  be* 
fore  me,  to  do  the  sameonherpart ; 
if  you,  or  any  of  the  family*  come 
Into  our  parjt  of  the  countiy*  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  aocommodate 

jroii 
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you  with  a  table  and  abed ;  you  will 
find  a  chearful  fire-side^  ana  ahear- 
ty  welcome.  If  in  the  mean  time  I 
can  do  you  any  service  or  pleasure 
here,  you  will  the  more  oblige,  as 
you  the  more  freely  command  me. 
**  Our  best  compliments  attend 
you,  Mr.  Hunter,  your  young  gen« 
tieman,  and  Mrs.  Smart :  not  for- 
getting the  ladies  we  met  at  your 
house,  particularly  one  who,  I 
think,  is  daughter  to  Mrs,  Holmes. 

<<  I  am.  Madam, 
**  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
**  John  Hawkesworth, 


under  the  cloisters  ofblsconege. 

His  piety  was  exemplary  and 
fervent.  It  may  not  be  onmteresu 
ing  to  the  reader  to  be  told,  dmt 
IVu.  Smart,  in  composing  the  re- 
ligious poems,  was  frequently  so 
impressed  with  the  sentimentofde- 
votion,  as  to  write  particular  pas- 
on  his  knees, 
e  was  friendly,  affisctidnate, 
and  liberal  to  excess ;  so  as  oflento 
^ve  that  to  others,  of  which  he  was 
m  the  utmost  want  himself:  he  was 
also  particularly  engajnng  in  com 
versation,  when  his  nrst  sb]rn< 


"  London,  Oct  1764." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr. 
Smart's  economy  forsook  him,  and 
he  was  confined  for  debt  in  the 
KingVBench  prison,  the  rules  of 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  kindness  of  his  brotbcr-inJaw, 
Mr.  Thomas  Caman.  He  died,  af* 
ter  ashort  ilbaess,  the  18th  of  May, 
1770,  of  a  disorder  in  his  liver, 
living  behind  him  two  daughters, 
whO)  with  his  widow,  are  settled  at 
Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and,  by  their 
prudent  management  of  a  business, 
transferred  to  them  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  are  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. 

His  character,  compounded,  like 
that  of  all  human  beings,  of  good 
qualities  and  of  defects,  may  easily 
be  collected  from  this  account  of 
his  life.  A  few  of  his  peculiarities 
remain  to  be  mentioned. 

Though  he  was  a  very  diligent 
student  while  at  Cambri^e,  he  was 
^oextremelyfond  of  exercise,  and 
of  walking  in  particular ;  at  which 
times  it  was  his  custom  to  pursue 
his  meditatiiHW*  A  fellow-student 
remembers  a  path  worn  by  his  con- 
stant treading  on  the  pavement 


was  worn  away ;  which  he  hiad  in 
common  with  literary  men,  bat  in  a 
very  remarkable  decree.  ^  Having 
undertaken  to  introaoce  lus  wifb  to 
my  lord  Darlington  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  he  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  her  name  to  his 
lordship,  than  he  retreated  sudden- 
ly, as  if  stricken  with  a  panic,  from 
the  room,  and  fVom  the  house, 
leaving  her  to  follow  overwhebned 
with  confusion. 

As  an  instance  of  the  wit  of  his 
conversation  the  following  extem- 
porary spondiac,  descriptive  of  th6 
three  bedels  of  the  university,  who 
were  at  that  time  all  very  fwt  men. 
Is  still  remembered  by  his  nOiit* 
mical  acquaintance : 

■  • 

PinguiA  tergeminonim  abdomfaia  bedsOo* 

rum. 

This  line  he  afterwards  inserted 
in  one  of  his  poems  for  the  Tripos. 

During  the  far  greater  part  orbis 
life  he  was  whoUy  inattentive  to 
economy ;  and  by  this  negl^;ence 
lost  first  his  fortuiie  and  then  his 
credit.  The  civilities  shewn  him 
by  persons  greatly  his  superiors  in 
rank  and  character,  either  indiice4 
him  to  expect  mines  of  wealth* 


*  Modo  non  tnonfes  auru    Teb. 
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from  tiiQ  exertion  of  his  lalenta,  or 
encouraged  him  to  think  himself 
exempted  from  atteation  to  com* 
moa  obligations.  The  engagement 
into  which  he  entered  witii  a  book^ 
seller,  to  furnish  papers  monthly  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Bolt  for  ««the 
Universal  Ymtor/*  is  a  memorable 
example  of  though tleae  impni<4 
dence.  It  was  settled  between  the 
publisher  and  the  poeU,  that  tbiMie 
last  should  divide  between  them 
one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  work| 
and  thej  engaged  themselves  more«> 
over  by  a  bond,  not  to  write  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  come  in  any 
other  publication, 

But  his  chief  fault,  from  which 
most  of  his  other  faults  proceeded, 
was  his  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  sobriety ;  of  which  the  early  ose 
of  cordials  in  the  infirmities  of  his 
childhood  and  his  youth. might  per- 
haps be  one  cause,  and  is  we  only 
/extenuation. 


Practical  character  0f  Si  Evre^ 
mond  ;  from  the  CuHoiitiis  qf 
Literature* 

A  French  critic  has  observed  of 
this  writer,  that  he  had  great 
wit,  and  frequently  has  written 
well ;  but  there  is  a  strange  inequ»« 
lity  throughout  his  works., 

The  comparisons  which  he  has 
formed  betwixt  some  of  the  il]u8» 
trious  ancients,  are  excellent)  the 
criticisms  whi(^  he  has  given  on 
several  authors,  are  valuidble;  bul^ 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  works  he 
sinks  to  mediocrity.  His  poetry,  is 
insipid,  and  not  the  compositi^B  of 
genius,  but  study.  Hm  prosaic 
style  is  too  full  of  points :  the  an^ 
tithesis  was  his  favourite  figure^ 
and  he  is  continually  emj^loying 
it. 

This  last  censure,  I  am  feaiful^ 


may  reach  the   {Hrescnl  isbaraoter 
which  he  has  given  of  himself :-  btH 
still  it  is  ingenious,  and  ofiera  « 
livelypicttire  to  the  ima^bB^oib^r 
lama  philosopher,  as  fer  i>e* 
moved  from  superstitionaalFromim-' 
pieiy?  a  voluptuary,  who  has  not 
less  dbherrence    for.  debauchery 
than  inollnatien  for  pleasme;  amaoi 
who  has  never  known  want  not 
rirandance^    I  occupy  that  station 
of  life  which  is  despised  by^thoM 
who  possess  every  thing;  envied  by 
those  who  have  nothing,-  and  only 
relished  by  those  who  make  their 
fielicity  to  consist  in  the  exerciae  nf 
theur  reason*    Young,  I  haled  dis- 
sipation ;  convinced  that aman must 
possess  wealth  to  pi'ovide  for  the 
comforts  of  si  long  life :  old,  I  dir- 
liked  economy ;  as  I  believed  that 
we  need  toot  greatly  dread  want^ 
when  we  have  but  a  short  lime  1^ 
beininearable.   I  am  satilfied  with 
what  Nature  has  done  for  me ;  nor 
do  I  repine  at  FortonOb    I  d0  sot 
seek  in  men  what  Ibey  have  iDferO, 
that  I  maycenaure;!  enlylhid  out 
what  they  hiave  ridiculous,  thai  I 
may  be  amvsedi  I  feel  a  yleaiuve 
in  detecting  their  follies  1 1  ahoiuUL 
feel  a  greater  in  comnmrnicatiMmy 
discoveries;  did  not  my  pru£noe 
restrain  me*   £ife  b  too  soon,  ac** 
oordtng  to  nnr  idea8,torendallkinds 
of  bookstand  to  loeud  our  memory 
with.an  infinite  mimber  of  lhiag% 
at  the  cost  oEonr  iudgeBient.    I4# 
not  attaA  myself  to  tl»  aenriiiiRiiti 
of  scientific  mJeB,toacquine  adttsir 
oe;  but  to  tiie  most  tatioiid^  thait 
I   twMj  Btreagtiictt  my    tfentaiL 
Sometimet  I  seek  for  Ab-  omeiifl^ 
lieaiemind%  tioit  nrjr  tasie  m^ 
imbibe.  th«r  delieaojr  ;  wmt^acM, 
for  dbe  gvfsr,  Aat  IuayciiKich«r 
genius  widi. their gaie^; and  w^ 
though  I  constantly  r^d,  I  make 
it  less  my  occupation  thlsn  i)a|:jpleft- 
sure.  In  religion^  nndmftien^i{h 
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I  have  only  to  paint  myself  such  as 
lam— in  friendship^  more  tender 
than  a  philosopher ;  and,  in  religion^ 
as  constant  and  as  sincere  as  a 
youth  who  has  more  simplicity  than 
experience.  My  piety  is  composed 
more  of  justice  and  charity  than  of 
penitence,  I  rest  my  confidence  on 
Gud,  and  hope  every  thing  from  his 
benevolence.  In  the  bosom  of  Pro* 
vidence  I  find  my  repose  and  my 
felicity* 


Anecdotes  respecting  the  death  of 
Miraheaa;*from  theGentiemaaCs 
Magazine. 

HE  died  in  the  4<2d  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  many  of  his  in- 
tended plans  unfinished,  but  at  a 
time  when  his  reputation  had  at- 
tained an  height  which  it  probably 
would  not  have  exceeded.    From 
the  first  appearance  of  his  indispo- 
sition  it  was  known  to  bedangerous, 
and  bulletins,  announcing  his  situa- 
tion, were  published  hourly ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  populace 
waited  at  his  gate  in  great  numbers, 
anxious,  through  affection  andcuri« 
osity,  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelli* 
^ence  of  his  fate.   The  buzz  of  the 
crowd,  and  even  the  voices  of  the 
hawkers  who  cried  these  bulletins^ 
were  audible  in  his  chamber.     A 
few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of 
his  friends  remarked  to  him  this  in* 
€tance  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  countrymen*  <<  Ah! 
^said  he)  I  perceive  that  it  must  be 
acceptable  to  die  for  them/'  In  the 
beginning  of  his  disorder  his  hope 
of  recovery  was    great ;  but  his 
courage,  in  the  subsequent  stages 
ofit  was  not  less.    He  deliberately 


made  hit  will,  and»  recollectmf 
that  a  law  relating  to  testaments 
was  then  before  the  national  assem- 
bly, he  said  to  the  abb6  de  Taley- 
rand,  thectWevan^bishopof Autun, 
<<The  national  assembly  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  law  relatine  to  testa- 
ments and  they  will  not  &nk  it  on* 
suitable  that  a  man,  who  has  jusi 
made  one,  should  offer  them  his 
opinion  upon  the  question  as  his 
last  homage.  I  intrust  this  paper  to 
your  care,  to  be  read  to  the  Assem* 
bly,'' — When  his  death  was  re* 

Sorted  to  the  national  assemblji 
f.Barrere,  after  a  short  eologiam, 
rose  to  move,  <<  That  the  general 
sorrow  for  the  loss  should  DC  no- 
ticed in  the  Proces  Verbal ;  and 
that  the  president  should,  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  invite  ererv 
member  to  assist  at  his  funeral.' 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
his  memoir  upon  wills  was 
read  at  the  requests  of  several 
members.  The  Directory  of  Fiuris 
decreed  a  public  moumingof  ei^t 
days  for  his  death ;  and  themunici* 
pal  body  appointed  a  deputation  of 
twelve  members  to  l^e  present  at 
his  funeral.  All  theplaces  of  public 
amusement  in  Paris  were  shut  on 
the  day  of  his  death.  During  his 
illness,  the  king  of  France  sentevcaj 
day  to  enquire  how  he  was.  His 
conduct,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  was  very  remarkable.  His 
voice  having  failed  him,  he  made 
signs  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  <<  Would  you  think  that  the 
sensation  of  death  so  painful?*' 

The  physician  not  appearing  to 
understand  the  expression,  he  took 
the  paper  again,  and  added  a  word» 
so  that  the  sentence  then  ran 
**proves  80  painful?"  He  next  wrote 
on  as  follows :  ^  When  the  opium 

conid 


*  Mirabeau  was  an  early  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Creedom  of  opinion ;  see  our  Annual 
Register  for  1761  Vol.  iv  ior  an  account  of  his  book  intituled  **  The  theoiy  of  the  fr- 
nances.*' 
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Cduld  liot  hate  been  giteo  witbonft 
accelerating  a  destruction  asyetuii* 
certain,  it  would  have  been  hiffhly 
eriminal  to  have  administered  it. 
But,  when  Nature  has  abandoned  a 
wretched  victim,  when  only  a  mira^ 
cle  can  bring  back  life,  when  the 
opium  itself  could  not  prove  an  ob« 
stacle  against  this  miracle  (granting 
that  it  were  possible  for  it  to  inter- 
vene), how  can  you  barbarously 
suffer  your  friend  to  expire  upon  the 
wheel  y*  The  physician  read  the  pa« 
per,  and  remained  silent.  MirabeaUy 
starting  suddenly  from  the  body  sei- 
zed the  paper  again,  and  folding  it 
up,  with  great  agitation,  "wrote  on 
the  outside  **  sleep !  sleep!**  At  the 
moment  when  he  presented,  jesting- 
ly, the  paper  to  his  physician,  his 
speech  returned«  With  that  rich- 
ness and  pomp  of  expression  which 
characterized  his  eloquence,  he  said 
to  M.  Cabanis,  <<  my  pains  are  in* 
supportable— I  have  yet  an  i^  of 
strength,  but  not  a  moment  of  cou- 
rage.   He  spoke  for  nearly  ten  mi«v 
nutes,  in  so  affectine  and  energetic 
a  style,  that  tears  rell  from  every 
eye.    A  convulsion  stopped  him; 
it  was  followed  by  a  violent  scream, 
and  he  expired.  The  populace  have 
effaced  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  he  resided.  It  was  called  Le 
Chasseur  £  Antin ;  they  have  writ* 
ten  in  its  place.  Rue  ae  MirabeaUf 
(Mirabeau's  Street). — On  the  day 
preceding  his  death,  he  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  conversing  with  one 
of  the  house-maids,  who.  had  insis- 
ted on  sitting  up  with  him,  as  a  nurse 
every  night  during  his  illness.  <*  Why 
art  thou  constantly  weeping  Fan- 
ny?" said  he;**  thou  wastverypoor 
when  I  took  thee,  and  will  be  rich 
after  my  death,  for  I  have  left  thee 
wherewith  to  live  at  thy  ease.  My 
glory  canbe  of noereatconse<|uence 
to  thee ;  and  if  the  news-crier,  at 


nighti  bawlh^  out  in  the .  i€ic^eti# 
OrandemdumdeMiraheamtlmioi^ 
ten  startled  thy  ears»thoa  muat  owv 
he  has  never  affected  thy  h^art*  Be 
cheerful,  my  good  girl ;  continue  to 
take  dl  the  care  thou  canst  of  ine»  I 
shall  not  want  thjr  assistance  long*  ^ 
A  few  hours  before  he  died'hade* 
plored  the  fate  of  the  French  em« 
fire,  exposed,  as  it  ia  at  present  le 
factions  and  intrigues  of  every  kind^ 
**  I  leave  this  world,*'  emphkticaUir 
exclaimed  the  dying  orator,  <*  witu 
a  heart  full  of  sorrow  for  the  shocks 
monarchy  has  received.  Alasi  I  fear 
the  factious  chie&  will  tear  it  to  pie* 
ces»  and  divide  the  spoils  amongst 
themT  When  he  found  hisatOM* 
mach  unable  to  retain  the  least 
thing  he  swallowed,  he  tittered 
these  words  **  When  the  chief  ii 
grown  quite  inactive,  the  constitu* 
tion  must  certainly  perish."  On  ex- 
amining his  body»  bis  brains  were 
found  perfectly  sound.    Theperi* 
cardium,  the  heart,  and  this  i&t^ 
phragm,  were  alone  the  seat  of  his 
fatal  disorder*    The  following  are 
the  reflexions  of  a  physician  on  the 
cause  of  Mirabeau's  death :  **  The 
surgeons,  after  examining  the  body, 
have  dedared  that  there  were  not 
the  least  signs  of  poisdn.    They 
say  that  they  had  found  the  lunffs 
aciherenty  the  pericardium  full  of  a 
liquor  not  unlike  a  lymph,  rather 
yellowish ;  the  duodenum's  and  sto« 
mach's  outward  and  inward  men^ 
branes  inflamed,  with  black  and  Is* 
vid  spots  of  gangrene ;  the  liver  af- 
fectea,  and  one  of  the  kidneys  not 
in  its  natural  state.  Different  signs 
are  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  poison;  How  can  it  be  so  pos- 
itively asserted,  that  Mirabeau  did 
not  due  of  it?  there  are  disorders, 
no  doubt,  that  affect  the  viscera 
and  the  entrails  io.  the  manner  des- 
cribed as  above  ,but  what  the  ma- 
lady 
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lady  does  80Rietiiiies»  the  poison  tl-« 
ways  efitects*  These  signs,  so  very 
remarkable,  and  in  some  measure 
decisive,  added  to  the  exquisite 
su&rings  he  endured,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  liis  illness,  together 
with  the  suspicious  and  unaccoont* 
able  behaviour  of  his  secretary, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  away 
with  hinuelf,  ought  to  have  deter* 
mined  the  assisUog  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  analyse,  by  chemistry, 
the  contents  of  his  entrails.  One 
cannot  say  that  Mirabeau  has  been 
poisoned,  it  is  true ;  but  one  may 
undoubtedly  say,  that  all  who 
die  of  poison  die  like  him/'— He 
has  left  most  of  his  fortune  to 
his  sister's  son,  M.  du  Sail* 
]ant;toeach  of  whose  daughters 
he  has  bequeathed  an  annual  in- 
come of  2,800  livres(  11 61.  13s  4kl*). 
To  his  natural  son,  and  secretary, 
M.  Combs,  the  sum  of  24,000livres 
each.  To  his  servants,  as  many 
years' wages  as  they  had  served  him. 
All  his  political  writinc^  he  leaves  to 
M.  Cabanis,  his  physician.  To  the 
new  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  to  Ma^ 
dame  Le  Jay  (a  bookseller's  wife), 
he  remits  whatever  they  may  owe 
him.  Af^er  having  dictated,  and 
read  himself,  the  above  dispositions 
before  M.  de  la  Marck,  his  execu- 
tor, he  expressed  some  doubts  of 
the  sufficiency  of  satisfy]  ngtliem  all. 
M.  de  la  Marck,  impelled  by  the 
generosity  of  his  heart^instantfy  re- 
plied* <<  I'll  answer  for  them  all.'' 
The  Rector  of  the  parish  had  no 
conference  with  Mirabeau ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Lyons  was  a  long  time  with 
him»  and  no  doubt  prepared  him  for 
a  future  state.— His  funeral  was 
performed  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  April,  1791,  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  different  companies  as* 


sembled,  m  order  f o  fcrm  iM  frecK 
nue.  The  very  ministers  attended; 
and  it  was  the  first  time  the  keeper 
of  the  seals  was  seen  followiiq^  a 
hearse.  Its  awful  pomp  and  nlenm 
music  werd  really  beyoDd  descrip- 
tion. The  procession  ww  preceded 
by  a  numerous  band  of  cavalry  and 
detachments  of  the  national  gmrdk 
The  invalids  next  followed  ;flind  Hf9 
eentSuisses  (the  court  guard]  aiar* 
ched  hand-in-hand  witb  the  grena* 
diers.  The  justicea  of  the  peace  and 
other  magistrates  of  the  districts^ 
appeared  in  tlieir  robes,  and  prece- 
ded the  bier,  carried  by  twrivd  sefw 
jeants  of  the  national  guaFd^six  coas- 
mandants  of  battalion  sbeariag  the 
pall.  The  vessel  that  contahiM  his 
neart  was  decorated  with  tha  eivifi 
crown,  the  emblem  of  aU  tfaecoloan 
majestically  wavingin  the  air.  After 
his  relations,  were  seen,^owly  dio«w 
ing,  the  members  of  the  natioBel  m^ 
sembly,  the  departments,  the  wum^ 
cipality,  the  judges,  the  soeiety  of 
the  friends  of  the  constitalionr,  the 
ministers,  and  an  incredible  numbtr 
of  citizens  and  strangenu  The  six 
divisions  of  the  Parisian  army  ckh 
sed  the  procession.  Theconcovrse 
was  immense;  the  very  treee  of  the 
Boulevards,  along  wjiich  the  body 
passed,  in  its  way  to  St.  Eustadif, 
were  full  of  people.  The  wiodawt 
of  the  streets  Montmartre,  Coqail- 
lere,  St.  Nouvr^,  &c.  &e.  wave  full 
of  spectators,  and  added  to  the  in- 
terest and  majesty  of  the  doleful 
spectacle.  The  populace,  who  on 
such  occasions  are  very  pressing,  Itft 
the  procession  pass  with  a  proper 
decorum,  of  their  own  accord,  no 
guards  being  appointed '  to  keep 
them  off.  llie  hearse,  after  beiM^ 
presented  at  St.  Eustache's  church 
( Mirabeau's  pjarish),  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Etienhe  du  Mont,  sldjoining 

to 
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to  St.  Genevieve,  where  the  body 
was  interred  till  the  new  church 
(  now  building  and  almost  finiahed*) 
shall  be  reaay  to  receive  it^  The 
wholeoftbissolemnceremonyended 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.-«-The 
following  paper  was  published,  and 
circulated  in  all  the  clubs  at  Paris : 
**  The  nation  having  lost  the  moat 
eloquent  and  illustrious  defender  of 
her  rights  in  M.  Mirabeau,  whose 
death  has  left  a  void  never  to  be 
filled  up,  it  is  proposed  that  his 
friends,  admirers,  and  fellow-*citi-* 
zens,  subscribe  to  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  the  principal  orna. 
ment  of  which  shall  be  a  brass  plate 
containing  the  address  of  the  lUu 
tional  assembly  to  the  king,  in  July 
1789,  for  the  withdrawing  of  the 
troops,  of  which  address  he  was  the 
mover  and  author.  Subscriptions 
for  this  monument  are  received  at 
Messrs.  Duetos  Dufrenoy,  and 
Mautort,  notaries,  in  Rue  Viviene  i 
and  M.  Houdon  is  to  execute  it.^ 
No  sooner  had  he  expired  than  the 
abb6  d'Espagnac  f  whose  fortune 
bad  been  annihilated  by  lyiirabeau's 
pamphlet  againststock-jobbing)  en- 
tered the  room  with  M.  Houdon, 
to  take  a  model  of  his  face*  The 
friends  of  the  constitution  ^the  Ja- 
cobines'  club)  have  subscribed  for  a 
marble  bust. — The  anecdote  con- 
cerning his  secretary  is  really  extra* 
ordinary.  On  Friday,  the  1st  inst. 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  Mi- 
rabeau made  his  will.  M.  Combs, 
presuming  that, in  the  disposition  of 
his  effects,  he  would  mention  the 


lunkSyafid  plac^  where  they  were, 
b^an  to  be  alarmed.  Towards  the 
evening,  thetecretary  was  desired  to 
carry  to  his  master  a  gold  snufl^box, 
enriched  with  diamonds.  Two  or 
three  hours  elapsed  before  the  box 
«buld  be  produced.  Mirabeau,  sur<- 
prised  at  this  delay,  demanded  the 
ke^  of  his  bureau.  AAer  many 
fruitless  researdies  it  could  not  be 
foundf  and  M.  Combs  had  disap- 
peared. He  then  requested  the 
guard  to  be  sent  for.  The  moment 
the  officer  appeared,  he  intreated 
him  by  all  the  authority  the  last 
words  of  a  dying  man  could  have, 
to  find  out  where  hia  secretafry  was, 
for  he  had  carried  with  him  the  key 
of  his  bureau,  in  which  were  some 
papers  of  consequence.  The  guard 
mstantly  went  up  to  M.  Comba's 
apartment,  and  before  they  entered 
the  room  they  protest  to  have 
heard  these  words  uttered  distinctly 
by  the  secretary :  **  The  sun  affords 
his  light  to  a  great  villain."*  Aftet 
having  repeatedly  knocked,  thie 
door  was  broke  open.  They  found 
M.  Combs  with  three  wounds  in 
his  neck.  He  had  stabbed  him*, 
self  with  a  pen-knife,  and  pre- 
tended he  had  been  poisoned.  The 
key,  demanded  of  him  several  times 
in  vain,  was  discovered  at  last  on 
the  hearth,  among  the  ashes.  In 
the  interrogatorieahe  contradicted 
himself;  but  as  the  testator  did  not 
mention  any  particular  sums,  or  any 
memoranda  of  money-matters,  time 
only  will  discover  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  secretary. 

An 


•  This  new  church  (St.  Genevieve)  was  appointed,  on  the  3rd  instant,  by  the  na- 
tional assembly,  to  be  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  French.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,"" and 
Mirabeau,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  fint  who  will  have  niches  in  tliat  noble 
temple  of  immortality.  The  latter  is  destined  to  be  there  by  a  decree,  although  he 
requested  in  bis  will,  to  be  interred  at  Argenteuil^  in  the  same  tomb  with  hi<)  father 
and  uncle.  ' 
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An  account  of  the  life  and  wriii^s  could  do  was,  to  shew  the  utmost 

of  Dr,  Thomas  Blacklock:  from  care    and  attention   that  be  was 

the  European  Magazine.  able  toward  him,  in  so  unfortunate 

a  situation;  and  this  goodness  of  his 

THIS  person,  in  the  words  of  left  so  strong  an  impression  on  the 

his  biographer,  Mr  Spence,  mind  of  his  son,  that  he  erer  spoke 

might  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  of  it  f  with  the  greatest  warmth  of 

extraordinary  characters  that  has  gratitude  and  affection.   What  was 

appeared  in  this,    or    any  other  wanting  to  this  poor  youth,  from 

age.    He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  the  narrows 

tradesman  at  Annan  in  Scotland*,  ness  of  his  fortune,  seems  to  have 

where  he  was  born,  in  the  year  been  repaid  him  in  the  goodness  of 

1721.    Before  he  was  six  months  his  heart  and  ihe  capacities  of  bii 

old,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  his  mind.    It  was  yery  early  that  he 

eye-sight  by  the  small-pox.    His  shewed  a  strong  inclination  toward 

father  (who,  by  his  son's  account  poetry  in  particular.    His  father, 

of  him,  must  have  been  a  particu-  and  a  few  of  his  other  friends,  used 

larly  good  man)   had  intended'  to  often  to  read,  to  divert  hhn  :  and, 

breed  him  up  to  his  own  or  some  among  the  rest,  they  read    several 

other  trade:    but  as  this  misfor-  passages  out  of  some  of  our  poett. 

tune  rendered   him    incapable    of  These  were  his  chief  delight  and 

any,  all  that  this  worthy  parent  entertainment.  He  heard  them,  not 

only. 


*  His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where  his  paiei^ 
nal  ancestors  lived  from  time  immemorial.  They  generally  followed  agrlcultore  ;  and 
were  distinguished  for  a  knowledge  and  humanity  above  their  sphere.  His  father  was  aa 
honest  and  worthy  tradesman,  had  been  in  good  circumstances,  but  was  reduced  bv  • 
series  of  misfortunes.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Mr.  RichardRae,  an  extenuve  deuer 
in  cattle,  a  considerable  business  in  that  comity ;  and  was  equally  esteemed  as  a  man 
of  fortune  and  importance. 


t  Where  now,  ah  !  where  is  that  supporting  arm 
Which  to  my  weak  unequal  infant  steps 
Its  kind  assistance  leut  ?  Ah  !  where  that  love, 
That  strong  assiduous  tenderness,  which  watch'd 
My  wishes,  yet  scarce  form'd  ;  and  tp  my  view 
Unimportun'd,  like  kind  indulgent  heav'n, 
Their  objects  brought  ?  Ah  !  where  that  gentle  voice. 
Which,  with  instruction,  soft  as  summer  dews 
Or  fleecy  snows,  descending  on  my  soul, 
Bistinguish'd  every  hour  with  new  delight  ? 
Ah  !  where  that  virtue,  which,  amid  the  stormft. 
The  mingled  horrors  of  tumultuous  life, 
Untainted,  unsubdu'd,  the  shock  sustained  ? 
So  firm  the  oak,  which,  in  eternal  night, 
As  deep  its  root  extends,  as  high  to  heaven 
Its  top  majestic  rises :  such  the  smile 
Of  some  benignant  angel,  from  the  throne 
Of  God  dispatch'd.  Embassador  of  Peace  ; 
Who  on  his  look  imprcss'd,  his  message  bears. 
And  pleas'd,  from  earth  averts  impending  ill. 

See  his  Poems,  p.  158.4tosditiaa» 
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orily.withan  uoeommoo  (A^ature, 
but  with  a.  tori  of  <^0DgeiaiJ  cmtbu- 
siasm ;  aad,  from  loving  and;i|ijmi- 
ring  them  so  much,  he  aoon^began 
to  endeavour  to  imitaite  them. 
Among  these  early  Qssays  of  hisge- 
nius,  there  was  ope  which  i^inser^ed 
in  his  works.  It  was  con^posed  when 
he  was  but  twelve  years  old  ;  and 
has  something  very  pretty  ijn  tl^p 
turn  of  it ;  and  very  promising,  fw 
one  of  so  tender  an  age. 

Providence  was  so  kind,  as  tp  in- 
dulge him  in  the  assistance  of  this 
good  father  till  he  was  nineteen,  ip 
the  year  1740:  and  as  this  mbfor- 
tune,  when  it  did  happen,*  neces- 
sitated his  falling  into  more  hands 
than  be  had  ever  befqre  been  used  to^ 
it  was  from  that  time  thi^  he  began 
by  degrees,  to  be  somewbat  more 
talked  of,  and  his  extraordinarv  ta- 
lents more  known.  It  was  about 
a  year  after,  that  he  was  sent  for  tp 
Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  A 
man  of  taste,  and  one  of  the  riiyiif 
cians  in  that  city ;  who  had  the 
goodness  to  supply, him  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  living,  and 
studying  in  the  university  there. 
Dr.  Blacklock  looked  on  this  gentle- 
man as  his  Macenas :  and  the  poem 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  his  works, 
was  a  gratitude-piece,  addressed  to 
him  in  imitation  of  the  first  ode  of 
Horace  to  that  great,  patron. 

He  had  got  some  rudiments  of 
Latin  in  his  youth,  but  could  not 
easily  read  a  Latin  author,  till  he 
was  near  twenty,  when  Dr.  Ste- 
venson put  him  to  a  grammar  school 
in  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  ntu- 


4kA  in  that;  uirivei^tj ;  mhste  hti. 
.  Bot  only  perf<9Cted  bimialf  inLt^. 
.but  alao  w^Dt  tbroijtth  aH  tiie;  best 
Greak  ^authors,  with  a^ery  liW^ 
pleasure*  He  w^atifKi.aiiUMiteribf 
:the  i'rmch.  Imgii9get  nhU^hem- 
quirad  by  his  inthq^cy  ii^.tha  ftonqr ' 
:  of  Mr.  Provost  Alexander!  whoip' 
lady.^as  a  Parifian.   :  :    ; 

Aftj^r  be  bad  foUo^wied  Jiiiiatadiai 
9Lp  Edinburgh  for  four  y^ara,  te  fO* 
.treated  from  di.ence  iq(o  Uie  ooiio* 
try,  on  tba  breaking  put  of  the;|ie* 
beiliop  \n  1745  ;[  and  it  was  dtuios 
tbia  TOpess  that  he  wan  :prayaila4 
on,  by  some  of  bia  frieodat.  to  pid^» 
lisb  a  litde  Qoliection  ofhip  poeflM« 
at  Glasgow.  When  tbat;t/eiopaat 
was  blowo  over,  and  tho;  calrti  en- 
tirely restorc|d,.he  returned^again  to 
the  univerfity  of  Edinborgb,  aK^ 
pursi^ed  his  atudies  .there  ^  sis 
jrearsmpre.  The  sec<^id  edition  pf 
bis.  poems  was  published,  by  ^hi^i 
tbaare  in  the  beginning  of  th^  year 
1754,  very  much  improved  i^  en- 
'lairged ;  and  they  might  have  befm 
much  more  numerous  than  tli0y 
were,  had  he  not  shewn  .agreat  deal 
more  niceness  and  delicacy  than  li 
usual ;  and  kept  several  pieces  from 
the  press,  for  reasons  which  seemed 
much  stronger  tp  himself,  than  they 
did  to  his  friendf,  some  of  whom 
were  .concerned  at  his- excess  of 
scrupMiousness,  and  much  Nvished 
pot  to  have  had  him  deprived  of  so 
much  more  reputation,  nor  the 
world  of  so  many  poetical  beautiea 
as  abounded  in  them. 

Dr.,  Biacklockt  during  his  ten 
years  stn^iei  at  the  university/'  not 


*  Dr.  Blacklock's  father  was  a  brickUyer,  and  heinig  infiMrnied  that  .a  kiln  bdcmging 
to  a  Ron-in-law  of  his  wasglving  way,  his  SQlidtiide  for  Us  iaterestnaae  hhn:  vantan 
in  below  the  ribs,  to  see  where  the  Mivat  lay ;  whenthe  prindoal  beam  ooming  down 
upon  him,  with  eighty  bushels  Of  malt  wbmi  xrert  upon  the' lain  at  the  time,  nc  was 
in  one  moment  crushed  to  death. 
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mily  Acquired/' as  Mr.  Hume  wrote 
to  a  frieady  **  a  j^at  knowledge  in 
the  (Grr^dty  Latin,  and  FVench  lan- 
guages, but  also  madea  considerable 
progress  in  all  the  sciences  ;*'  and 
(what  isyet  tnoreeztraordinary)  has 
attained  a  considerable  excellence 
in  poetry ;  though  the  chief  inlets 
for  poetical  ideas  were  barred  up 
in  faim,  and  all  the  Tisible  beauties 
of  the  creation  had  been  long  since 
totally  blotted  out  of  his  memory. 
How  far  he  contrived,  by  the  un- 
common force  ofhis  genius,  to  com- 
pensate for  this  vast  defect ;  with 
what  elegance  and  harmony  he  of- 
ten wroie ;  with  how  much  proprie- 
ty, how  much  sense,  and  how  much 
emotion,  are  things  as  easy  to  be 
perceived,  in  reading  his  poems,  as 
they  would  be  difficult  to  be  fully 
aoc(kinted  for.  Considered  in  either 
of  these  points,  he  will  appear  to 
have  a  great  share  of  merit ;  but*  if 
thordugMy  considered  in  altog&» 
ther,  we  are  very  much  inclined  to 
say,  (with  his  friend  Mr.Hume)  ''he 
may  oe  regarded  as  a  prodigy.'' 

Ofhis  moral  character,  Mr.  Hum^ 
observed,  **  that  his  modesty  was 
equal  to  the  goodness  ofhis  disposi* 
tion,  and  the  beauty  ofhis  genius :" 
and  the  author  of  the  account  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  speaking  of  the 
pieces  which  Dr.  Blacklock  would 
not  suffer  to  be  printed,  and  which, 
he  said,  abounded  with  so  many 
poetical  beauties,  that  nothing  could 
do  him  greater  honour,  correcting 
himself,  added  <<  yet  I  must  fttill  ex- 
cept his  private  character,  which, 
were  it  generally  known,  would  re- 
commend him  more  to  the  public 


esteem,  than  the  ueited  tataits  of 
an  accomplished  writer.** 

Among  his  particular  virtoei  ode 
of  the  first  to  be  admired  wai^'Us 
ease  and  content^dneaa  of  miad  oa- 
der  so  many  drcnmstancea,  any  oae 
almost,  of  which  might  be  thoiu^ 
capable  of  depressing  it.  Con^b- 
ing  Uie  meanness  ofhis  birth,  the 
lowness  ofhis  situation^  the<kspi- 


cableness  (at  letfst  aa  he 
spoke  of  it)  ofhis  peraoD,  the  nap- 
rowness  and  difficulties  of  his  fbf^ 
tune,  and,  above  all,  his  so  enfy 
loss  ofhis  sight,  and  his  incamicity, 
from  thence,  of  any  Wbj  wieviBg 
himself^  under  all  these  burtheot; 
it  may  be  reckoned  no  small  d|E«ne 
of  virtue  in  him,  even  not  to  Em 
been  generally  dispirited  and 
plaining. 

Each  of  these  humiliating 
stances,  be  spoke  of  in  somepartor 
other  ofhis  poems;  but  whin  he 
dwelt  upon  with  the  most  blsthg 
cast  of  melancholy,  was  his  loss  m 
sight,  which,  in  one  fAuse,  ctineJI 
him  on  in  a  deploring  ^jjje,  1^ 
above  fifty  lines  together.  jBi^  It 
the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  did- 
dered, that  this  is  in  a  piece  Wittten 
when  his  spirits  were  paiticnholy 
depressed  by  an  incident  tfaatv^ 
nearly  threatened  hh  life^;firom 
which  he  had  but  JuU  escaped  with 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  with 
all  the  terrors  Of  so  great  a  dBngetf 
and  the  dejection  occasioned  far 
them,  just  firesh  upon  his  JsiiDO. 
It  is  in  the  same  meiancholynoeiii 
that  heexpressed  hfs  dread  bf^Dfag 
into  extreme  ivant,  in  fhe  IMBowing 
very  strong  and  moving  manner: 

Dcje^DS 

*  See  the  beginning  of  his  Soliloquy,  a  poem  (as  he  there  says)  ocossioned  byMies* 
eape  from  falling  into  a  deep  well^  where  he  must  have  been  irrecovtiably  lost^'  il's  &-' 
vorite  lap-dog  had  not  (by  the  sound  of  his  feet  open  the  bosid  nitb  wUdb  the  Well 
wa8iaovered)wamed  him  of  his  danger.  '  ■ 
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Dejecting  pvospeci! — ^sooBlheliafkleaft  htmk 
llaj  come— 'perhaps,  tliu 'mQi9en.t  it  im* 

pends!— 
Which  drives  me  forth  to  penary  and  oold| 
Naked,  and  beat  by  all  the  storms  ofheav'n, 
Friendless,  and  guideless,  to  explore  mj 

way; 
Till,  on  cold  earth,  this  poor  untlielterM 

head 
Keclioing,  yainly  from  the  ruthless  blast 
Respite  I  beg ;  and,  io  the  shock,  expire. 

However,  his  good  sense  and  re- 
ligion enabled  him  to  get  the  better 
of  these  fears,  and  of  allhisother  ca- 
lamities^ in  his  calmer  hours;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  very  poem  (which  is 
the  most  gloomy  of  any  he  nad  writ- 
ten,) he  semed  to  have  a  gleam  of 
light  fall  in  upon  his  mind,  and  re- 
covered himself  enotigh  to  express 
his  hopes,  that  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence,  which  had  hitherto  alivayi 
protected  him,  would  again  inter- 
fere, and  dissipate  the  clouds  thUit 
were  gathering  over  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
piece,  he  shewed,  not  only  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  own  condi- 
tion, but  that  he  could  discover 
some  very  great  blessing  in  it;  and, 
through  the  general  course  of  his 
other  poems  one  may  discern  such 
a  justness  of  thinking  about  th^ 
thmgs  of  this  world,  aiid  such  an 
easy  and  contented  turn  of  mind,  a's 
was  every  way  becoming  a  good 
Christian,  and  a  good  philosopher. ' 

This  was  the  character  given  of 
our  author,  by  Mr.  Spence,  who,  in 
the  year  1754,  took  upon  himself 
the  patronage  ofDr.61acklock,and 
successfully  introduced  him  to  th^ 
notice  of  the  public.  In  that  year  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Poems  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  Stu- 


(fentofPltilbsopInrk  A)e  t7hiv^ 
sky  of  Edinburgh*^  8vo.  which,  Wfth 
some  improvements,  was  pr^bted 
to  a  quarto  edition  of  Dr.  B{ac.k* 
lock's  poems,  publfshed  by  dniiBCrip-' 
tion.  By  this  publicistttdn,  a  cdti^iOT* 
rablesam  of  money  was  oblfdne^y 
albd  soon  after,  our  poet  was  fixed  iii 
an  eHgibfe  situation  in  ihe  tmiver* 
?itvt)fEdinburgh.*In  17S0,  he  ccm* 
tributea  some  poems  to  a  Scotctt 
Col}ection,publrshedatEdinbttrjB;hiii 
that  year,  andbehig  there  styledthii' 
Rev,  Mr.  Blacklock,  it  appears  Itct 
had  then  entered  into  hofy  brdersi 
About  1766,  heobtainedthe^egree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  in  ITfit 
published  ^<  Paraclesis ;  or  Conso^ 
lations  deduced  from  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  intwoDisserta^ 
tions/'  8v6.  fe  1768,  he  printed 
«<  Two  Discourses  on  the  Spirit  and 
Evidences  of  Christianity,*'  transla- 
ted from  the  French  of  Mr.  James. 
Armand,  and  dedicated  to  the  ReT« 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assem^ 
bly,''  8vo. ;  and,  in  1774,  produced 
«  The  Graham ;  an  HeroicBiilfad,ii^ 
four  Cantos,"  4to.  In  1776*  ap- 
peared," Remarks  ,on  the  Natute 
and  Extent  of  Liberty,  as  coinpa- 
tible  with  the  Genius  of  Chril  So- 
cieties ;  on  the  Principles  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  prqper  limits  of 
its  Powers  in  Free  States ;  and  on 
the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  Ame- 
rican War;  occasioned  by  perusing 
the  (Jbservations  of  Dr.  Price  cm 
these  Subjects,  *'  8vo.  Edinburgh* 
This,  we  have  been  assured,  was 
written  by  our  author,  who*  at. 
length,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  died 
durins  the  course  of  the  month  of 
July  tn  this  year. 

Account 


•  In  his  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  *<  Paraclesisc"  to  Mr.  Spencs,  h«  says,  'Mils 
to  your  kind  patronage  that  I  owe  my  introduction  rato'  the  re^ublid  of  letten,  flEnd  t4 
your  benevolence,  income  measure,  mypreaeat  comfortoblc  sitoaticiu''    ■ 
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Jcevtmioftkelaie  Rev.Jokm  We$^ 
Uy:  from  ike  Gemleman^s  Ma- 
gozme. 

TIHIS  extraordinarj  man  wai 
bom  in  June,  1703,  at£pwoith« 
a  village  in  Lincolnshire  of  which 
place  fait  father,  Samuel  Wealey, 
was  rector ;  a  man  much  respected 
for  piet J  and  learning ;  as  were  his 
other  sons,  the  rev.  Samuel  and 
Charles  Weslev, now  deceased.  Tlie 
very  diildhood  of  John  was  marked 
bj  an  extraordinarj  incident.  When 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
the  parsonage-house  at  Epworth 
took  fire  in  the  night,  and,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  family,  he  was  for- 
gotten. Finding  his  bed  in  flames  he 
ran  to  the  window,  and,  happily  be- 
ing perceived  there  by  some  of  the 
men-4ervants,  they  formed  a  ladder, 
one  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and 
took  him  out  unhurt,  the  moment 
befere  the  roof  fell  in.  He  was  en- 
tered a  scholar  of  the  Charter-houte, 
about  1713,  where  he  continued  for 
seven  years,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Tooke,  author  of  *<  The 
Pantheon,"  and  contemporary  with 
Dr.  Kenrick  Prescot,  late  master  of 
Catharine-Hall,  Cambridge.  Being 
elected  off  to  Lincoln-College,  Ox- 
ford, he  became  there  a  fellow, 
about  1725 ;  took  the  degree  of  M. 
A.  in  1726 ;  and  was  joint  tutor 
with  the  late  rector,  Dr.  Hutchins. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  was 
equally  distinguished  by  application 
and  abilities,  and  laid  up  tnose  large 
and  varied  stores  of  knowledge 
which  he  directed,  during  his  long 
life,  to  what  he  thought  the  best  of 
purposes.  But  what  chiefly  charac- 
terised him,  even  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-six,  was  piety.  By  reading 
the  works  of  the  famous  Wilh'am 
Law,  he,  his  brother  Charles;  and  a 


fewyoiipg  friends,  entcrad  into 
that  strict  course  of  life  wUdi 
marks  their  sect  at  the  picaent  day. 
Thev  received  the  sacfmmeot  every 
week ;  observed  all  the  fiutsof  die 
church;  visited  pnsons:roae  at  fimr 
o'clock,  and  partook  of  no  mbom* 
ments.  From  the  exact  method  in 
which  they  dispose  of  eadi  btm, 
they  acquired  the  nidc-imie  of 
Methodists,  and  are  the  oidjrpi 
pie  who  take  to  tlii»m*fiTfff 
term  first  given  in  reproadi.  The 
ridicule  and  contempt  wliicb  tkis 
smeular  conduct  prodncedy  JohB 
and  Charles  Wesler  werb  wall 
qualified  to  bear.  Tney  wwe  nci- 
tner  to  be  intimidated  bj  dan* 
ger,  affected  by  interest,  nor  de- 
terred by  disgrace.  But  their  ned 
did  not  stop  here.  In  1795  they 
embarked  for  Creorgia*  in  order 
to  convert  the  Indians:  but retom- 
ed  to  England  in  17S7»  when  the 
charges  oienthusiasm,  bigotrr,  and 
fanaticism,  were  urged  with  ao 
much  bitterness,  and  examiniedwidi 
so  little  candour,  that  they  were  fiv- 
bidden  to  preach  any  more  in  the 
churches.  This  gave  rise  to  fidd- 
preaching,  in  which  George  Whb^ 
field  was  first;  with  whom  the  Wea- 
leys  had  a  cordial  friendahip,thoa|^ 
they  separated  their  congregations^ 
on  some  di&rences  in  sentiments* 
John  Wesley  embraced  the  mildand 
general  views  of  Arminius,  whidi,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  more  bene- 
volent in  their  nature,  and  practi- 
cal in  their  tendency,  than  Cal- 
vin's. His  abhorrence  of  the  doe- 
trine  and  the  man,  occasion^  los^t 
bitter,  and  useless,  ccmtroveriy: 
though  he  never  treated  hia  oppo* 
nents  with  theill-breedioffand  abuse 
that  he  received  from.  wem.  He 
now  appeared  as  a  zealous  reformer 
and  the  ^reat  leader  of  a  sect,  no 
way  differmg  in  essentida  ftmn  the 

church 
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charcb  of  England,     His  peculiar 
opinions  were,  justification  by  faith, 
and  Christian  perfection  ;  of  which 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  former  is 
to  be  found  in  our  own  articles  and 
the  latter,  however  he  might  eii* 
force  its  possibility  he  always  dis- 
claimed having  attained  himself.  In 
I7S89  he  visited,  at  Hernhuth,  in 
Germany,  Count    Zinzendorf,  the 
chief  of  the  Moravians.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  we  find  him  again  in 
England,    and,   with   his    brother 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  Method- 
ists. He  preached  his  Grst  field  ser- 
mon at  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  of  April 
1738,  from  which  time  his  disciples 
have  continued  to  increase.  In  1741, 
a  serious  altercation  took  place  be« 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Whitefield.  In 
1744*,  attempting  to  preach  at  a 
public  inn  at  Taunton,  he  was  regu- 
larly silenced  by  the  magistrates. 
Though  he  remained  the  rest  of  his 
days  nearer  home,  he    travelled 
through  every   part  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  establishing 
congregations  in  each  kingdom."^ 
In  1750,  he  married  a  lady,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  parted,  and  she 
died  in  1781 ;  by  her  he  had  no 
children.      This  separation,  from 
whatever  motives  it  originated,  we 
have  heard  some  ofhis  followers  say, 
was  the  only  blot  in  his  character. 
Others  have  observed,  on  this  head, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  efFectu- 
ally  disappointed  than  ambition  or 
avarice,  in  an  union  with  John  Wes- 
ley. In  1 77 1 ,  he  seems  first  to  have 
commenced  politician,  by  publish- 
ing, "Thoughts  on  Public  Affairs ;" 
which  he  folio  wed  up  by  •'Thoughts 
on  Slavery,  1774  ;  "  An  Address 
to  the  Colonies,  1776 ;"  Observa- 
tions on  Liberty,  1776."  His  other 


writings  it  is  not  very  easy  to-encr* 
merate.     Few  men   h«ve  written 
so  voluminously;  divinity,  devotion- 
al  and  controversial,  history^  phllo^ 
8ophy,medicine,  politics  and  poetry^ 
&c.  &c.  were  all,  at  different  times^ 
the  subjects  of  his  pen  ;  and  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  opinions  heldbf  his 
divinity,  itis  impossible  to  deny  him 
the  merit  of  having  done  infinite 
good  to  the  lower  class  of  people* 
Abilities  he  unquestionably  poi^ses- 
sed,  and  a  fluency  which  was  bigMj 
acceptable,  and  well  accdinmddat^d 
to  his  hearers.  Hehadbeengradd. 
ally  declining  for  about  three  years 
past ;  yet  he  slillTOseatfouro'ckickt 
and  preached,  travelled,  and  wrote 
as  usual.  He  preached  at  Leather* 
head  on  the  Wednesday,  Feb.  2.% 
J  791,  before  his  death.  On  the  FHf 
day  following,  the  first  symptoms^ 
his  approaching  dissolution  ajppear- 
ed.    The  four  succeeding  days  he 
spent  inpraisingthe  God  ofhis  in^r- 
cie8,and  died  on  the  2nd  of  March,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  ofhisage.  Hin 
remains  after  lying  in  histaberhacle 
in  a  kind  of  state,  dressed  in  the 
gown  and  cassock,  band,  &c.  which 
he  usually  wore,  and  on  his  head 
the  old  clerical  cap,  a  bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  iti 
the  other,  were,  agreeably  tb  his 
own  directions,  and  afler  the  man^ 
ner  of  the  interment  of  the  late  Mr." 
Whitefield,  deposited  in  a  piece  of 
ground  near  his  chapel,  at  the  Foun- 
dry, Moorfieldd,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  instant  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner, consistent  with  decency,  amidst 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  an  innumerable 
company  of  his  friends  and  admi« 
rers,  wno  all  appeared    in    deep 
mourning  on  the  occasion.     A  ser- 
mon, previously  to  the  funeral,  was 

was 


•  See  our  Annual  Hegister,  vol.  5  for  176^  for  some  curious  extracts  from  his  Jour* 
nais,  respecting  his  warforc  with  the  devil. 
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preftcbed  by  Thomas  Whitehead, 
M*  D«  (ooe  of  the  phyiicians  to  the 
London-Hntpital),  accompanied 
with  tuitable  hjmns,  &c.  And  oq 
the  13th,  the  diferent  chapels  in  his 
COBoectioD  in  London  were  hung 
with  black.-— Where  much  good  is 
done,  we  should  not  mark  every  lit- 
tle excess*  The  great  point  in  which 
his  name  and  mission  will  be  honour- 
ed is  this :  he  directed  his  labours 
towards  those  who  had  no  instruc- 
tor ;  to  the  highways  and  hedges  ; 
|o  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
colliers  in  Kiogswood.  These  un- 
happy creatures,  married  and  bu- 
ried among  themselves,  and  often 
committed  murders  with  impunity, 
before  the  Methodists  sprang  up. 
By  the  humane  and  active  endea- 
vours of  him  and  his  brother  Charles 
a  sense  of  decency,  morals  and  reli- 
gion, was  introduced  into  the  low- 
est classes  of  mankind :  the  ignor- 
ant were  instructed  ;  the  wretched 
relieved;  and  the  abandoned  re- 
claimed. He  met  with  great  (^po- 
sition from  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
unhandsome  treatment  from  the 
magistrates,  who  frequently  would 
refuse  to  check  or  punish  a  lawless 
mob,  that  often  assembled  to  insult 
or  abuse  him.  He  was,  however, 
one  of  the  few  characters  who  out* 
lived  enmity  and  prejudice,  and 
received,  in  his  fatter  years,  every 
mark  of  respect,  from  every  deno- 
minatioOi^—Thepolitical  sentiments 
of  popular  men,  are  of  importance 
to  the  state.  John  Wesley  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  monarchy  ; 
and^ll  his  followers  in  Amenca 
were  firmly  loyal.  Those  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  declared  in  favour  of  in- 
dependence. His  personal  influence 
was  greater  than,  perhaps,  that  of 
any  other  private  gentleman  in  any 
country.  It  is  computed,  that,  in 
the  three  kingdoms,there  are  eighty 


thousand  memben  of  thia 
He  visited  them  akemaldij; 
vdled  eight  thoosaod  mOes 
year ;  preached  three  or  fiiartiBia 
constantly  in  ooe  day ;  rose  at  bar, 
and  employed  all  his  timeinicadiB|^ 
writing,  attending  the  8idk,andai^ 
ranging  the  various  parts  of  dda : 
merousbodv  of  people;— Am 
his  virtues  forgtveoesa  to  hia 
mies,  and  liberality  to  the  ^ 
were  most  remarloble:  he'  has 
been  known  to  receive  into  ewcB  his 
confidence,  those  who  had  hflKly 
injured  him;  they  haivo  aofc  ooly 
subsisted  again  on  hia  boo^^  hot 
shared  in  nb  afectinn^     All  te 

Erofit  ofhis  literary  labooa^all  Alt 
e  received  or  could  oottect  (and 
it  amounted  to  an  immenaoHBt  fiir 
he  was  his  own  printer  and  boolDiri* 
ler ) ,  was  devoted  to  diaiitabie  fv- 
poses.  And  with  sodi  opportnmlies 
of  enriching  himself^  it  la  a  dooht 
whether  the  sale  of  the  hooka  viD 
pay  all  his  debts.  HiatravelUngox- 
pences  were  defrayed  bytheaodo- 
ties  which  he  visitedr^The  avpev» 
intendency  of  his  variooa  chs^ds 
and  societies,  he  committedf  abont 
seven  yearn  ago^  by  a  deedennilled 
in  chancery,  (in  trust  for  the  sop- 
portof  bis  preadieiB,  and  their  poor 
fiunilies,)  to  a  hundred  MatcDing 
preachers,  now  in  variooa  parta  of 
these  kingdoms;  and,  among  die 
number,  is  the  rev.  Or.  Cobe^  at 
present  in  America,  whose  nsiasioa 
IS  supposed  to  have  increased  the 
converts  in  the  West-India  islands^ 
and  other  parts  of  America  to  near 
fifty  thousand,  since  the  condosion 
of  the  war,  and  founder  in  1789,  of 
a  college  in  South  Carolina  cdlcd 
Wesley  College.— On  a  review  of 
the  character  of  thu  extraordinary 
man,  it  appears^  that  though  he 
was  endowed  with  eminent  talents, 
lie  was  more  distinguished  by  tbair 
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use  than  even  by  their  possession; 
though  his  taste  was  classic,  and  his 
manners  elegant,  he  sacrificed  that 
society  in  which  he  was  particularly 
calculated  to  shine ;  gave  up  those 

Ereferments  which  his  abilities  must 
are  obtained,  and  devoted  a  long 
life  in  practising  and  enforcing  the 
plainest  duties.  Instead  of  being 
"an  ornament  to  literature,"  he  was 
a  blessing  to  his  fellow  creatures ; 
instead  of  **  the  genius  bf  the  age,'* 
he  was  the  servant  of  God  ! — One 
strikingpassagefrom  Mr.  Badcock's 
anecdotes  of  him,  we  shall  repeat, 
with  Mr.Wesley^s  short  remark  pn 
it.  **  In  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  earlier 
publications,  he,  in  the  strongest 
language,  disavows  all  pecuniary 
motives,  and  calls  on  posterity  to 
vindicate  his  disinterestedness,  in 
one  of  the  boldest  apostrophes  I  ever 
read.     <  Mcmey  must   needs  pass 

*  through  my  hands,'  says  he,  <  but  I 

*  will  take    care   (God  being  my 

<  helper, )  that  the  mammon  ofun- 

<  righteousness    shall     only    pass 

<  through ;  it    shall  not  rest  there. 

*  None  of  the  accursed  thing  shall 

<  be  found  in  my  tents,  when  the 

<  Lord  calJeth   me  hence.      And 

*  hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  have  dis- 

*  covered  the  treasures  which  I  am 

<  to  leave  behind  me ;  if  I  leave  be-* 

*  hind  me  ten   pounds  (above  my 

<  debts,  and  the  little  arrears  of  my 

<  fellowship),  you,  and  all  mankind^ 
V  bear  witness  against  me,  that  I  li« 

*  ved  and  died  a  thief  and  a  robber,* 

I  doubt  not  but  his  pride,  and  BOine- 
thing  better  than  his  pride,  will  pre*' 
vent  the  stigma.''  To  this  Mr.W, 
in  January  1785,  adds,  that  the 
only  end  he  ever  had  in  view  was,. 
"  to  save  sinners."     '*  What  other 


en4/'  he  asks,  '<  could  I  posjMbte 
have  in  view  ?  or  can  have  eiX  X}x\f 
^&y  ?— <  Deep  prpjects  of  a  sulHle 
mind.'  Nay,  I  jam  not .  i^uWe» 
but  the  veriest  fooL  under '  tfie 
sun,  if  I  have  any  earthly  projject 
at  all  now!  For  what  do  t  Want. 
which  this  world  can  give?  .  Andy 
after  the  labour  of  fourscore  yearsi 

No  foot  of  land  do  (possess, 
No  cottage  in  the  wilderness 

A  poor,  way-faring  man, .  -  ^ 

I  dwell  awhile  in  tents  belovi^, 
Or  gladly  wander  to  and  ^  ^ 

Till  I  myCanaan  gain,'" 

His  executors  have  akeady  giTea 
notice,  that  a  gentleipiiDy  to  irhoni 
Mr.  W^iey  has  bequeathed  Im 
MSS.  will  pid>lish  an  authentic  nar- 
rativeofhim,as  soon  as  itcanbepre- 
pared  for  the  press ;  and  that  the 
truth  of  this  performance  i§  inten- 
ded to  be  regularlyattested.  Hidhis- 
tory,  if  well  written,  will  certfuo^ 
be  important,  for,  in  every  reflf>ect, 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  numer- 
ous sect  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  mail 
and  as  a  writer,  he  must  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  mostextraordinary 
characters  this  or  any  age  ever 
produced. 


Life  and  Character  of  Philip  earl 
ofHardmckey^ina  letter  ftvm 
a  gentleman  t>f  the  law,  to  Mr, 
Richard  Cooksey* 

Sir, 

HAVING  met  with  an  adver-. 
tiseroent,  wherein  you  men^ 
liop  a  design  of  giving  an  es^ay  oft 
the  life  of  Philip^  earl  of  Hard-) 
wicke,  in  your  proposed  HistJor^jr  of 

Worcestecslttrey 

«    • 

*  We  have  inserted  this  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke  by  way  of  antidotis  to  tl«M;  given  ia 
our  Register  for  the  year  1764  which  entirely  slurs  over  the  early  period  of  his  life, 
and  is  an  eloge  on  the  remainder.  Our  readers  will  6nd  a  well-anwn  sketch  of  his 
character,  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  our  Register  for  1777,  vol.  20. 
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WorcetCenhire,  and  invitiog  any 
mfomHUion  on  that  subject*  I  tend 
yoawhat  occuri  to  the  recollection 
ofao  old  man  of  the  law^who  knew 
him  well ;  of  which  you  need  not 
doubt  the  aathenticty ;  and  let  me 
renrind  you  of  your  duty  as  a  his* 
torian: 

Ne  quid  &Iri  dicere  aadeat ; 
Ne  quid  veri  non  audemt. 

Be  not  therefore  afraid  of  inserting 
the  truths  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
send  to  you,  as  they  shall  occur  to 
my  recollection,  and  I  find  time  to 

fat  them  on  paper ;  they  will  not, 
prcfess,  tend  to  flatter  his  lord- 
ship's memory  or  pay  court  to  his 
illustrious  descenoants,  but  may  be 
proper  to  be  known  and  transmit- 
ted to  posterity,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  right  judgement  of  the 
real  character  of  the  man  vou  under- 
take to  delineate  and  exhibit  to  the 
public.  It  is  your  duty  to  represent 
nim  as  he  really  was,  without  the 
flattery  and  embellishment  which 
the  biographers  ofeminent  men  ge- 
nerally pay  to  their  subject.  A 
good  pamteris  to  draw  a  likeness  of 
the  original,  though  the  features 
may  be  harsh  and  unpleasing. 

He  was  born  at  Dover,  in  Kent, 
in  the  year  1696.  That  he  was  lite- 
rally the  founder  of  his  family  and 
fortunes  redounds  to  his  honour  ra- 
ther than  his  dispraise;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  disparagement  to  relate 
what  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  his 
father  was  an  attorney  of  no  great 
eminence  or  possessions,  indeed  re- 
duced, at  last*  to  such  indigence,  as 
droyehtm  to  despair  and  suicide.  Of 
this  circumstance  his  son  Charles 
(aman  highly  accomplished  in  mind 
and  manners,  and  of  feelings  most 
#xquisitely  delicate)  was  once  cru- 
elly reminded  by  a  witness  in  a 


Kentish  cause.  The  fiither,hatfei, 
was  auentive  to  the  wdD  aeUlhif 
and  pronding  for  bisfanQy;  hstBg 
married  his  two  daaghtert,  oat  to 
Mr.  Billingsley,adiMeiitiiig  mam* 
ter,  brother  to  the  printer';  and 
another  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  provng 
unfortunate  in  bosineaa,  liVed  Ibr 
many  years,  and  at  last  died,  iolhe 
King  s-Bench  prison,  be  prefoihd 
on  his  acent,  Mr.  Salkdd,  ofBrook* 
street  Holbom,totake  his  otAj  mm 
Philip  as  his  derk ;  though  hia  wm^ 
ther,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  oppowd 
it  very  much,  and  wished  bcraon  to 
be  put  apprentice  to  soow  hmanin 
froif^,  as  she  expressed  it.  Thia  do- 
mestic distress,  ezpericBoed  ood 
sererely  felt  in  his  early  joanb  «b^ 
rowed  his  mind,  and  ufeded  it 
with  a  love  of  money,  which  waaUa 
constant  bias  and  blemish  tbnoA 
life ;  and  of  which  he  coidd  doC  o* 
▼est  himself  when  poaaesaed  of 
near  a  million. 

During  hia  clerkship  he  applied 
himself  to  business  with  oncn— oo 
diligence,and  gained  tlie  enti  rogood 
will  and  esteem  of  his  master;  who^ 
observing  in  him  abilitiea  and  appli- 
cation that  prognosticated  hia  fotsoo 
eminence,  entered  him  asm  atudcnt 
in  the  Temple,  and  sufiered  him  to 
dine  in  the  hall  during  the  teroia* 
But  his  mistress,  a  notable  wonan, 
thinking  she  mieht  take  such  libcr« 
ties  with  a  gratis«  clerk,  used  fire* 
quently  to  send  him  from  hn  busi- 
ness on  family  errands,  and  to  fetch 
in  little  necessaries  from  Covent- 
garden  and  other  markets.  This, 
when  he  became  a  favourite  with  hia 
master,  and  entrusted  with  hia  busi- 
ness and  cash,he  thought  an  indigni- 
ty, and  got  rid  of  it  by  a  stratagem* 
which  prevented  complaints  or  ea« 
postulation.  In  his  accounts  with 
nis  master  there  frequently  occur- 
red coach-hire  for  roots  of  cdeiy 
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-and  turnips  from  Covent*gardenry 
and  a  barrel  of  oysters  from  the  fish- 
mongers &c.  which  Mr.  Salkeld 
observing,  and  urging  on  his  wife 
the  impropriety  and  ill  housewifery 
of  such  a  practice,  put  an  end  to  it, 

Mr.  Salkeld,  who  was  very  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  as  an  attor- 
ney, and  much  esteemed  by  lord- 
cbief  justice  Parker,  was  x)ne  day 
asked  by  his  lordship  if  he  could 
recommend  to  him  a  young  man, 
decent  and  intelligent,  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  law  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  as- 
sist and  direct  them  in  their  studies. 
He  recommended  this  his  clerk  in 
the  warmest  terms,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately employed  in  that  capa- 
city ;  which  he  discharged  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief- 
justice,  that  he  soon  became  a  fa- 
vourite, and  was  distinguished  by 
every  private  and  public  mark  of 
his  approbation  and  reeard.  Inso- 
much, that  upon  Mr.  iorke*s  being 
called  to  the  bar,  and  lord  Parker 
being  made  chancellor  and  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  his  partiality  to  so 
young  a  pleader,  and  the  particular 
attention  paid  to  him,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  many  of  the  old  practition- 
ers in  that  court.  Sergeant  Pen- 
gelly  in  particular  was  so  disgusted 
atfrequently  hearing  the  chancellor 
observe,  that,  what  Mr.  Yorke 
said  had  not  been  answered^  that  he 
one  day  threw  up  his  brief,  and  de- 
clared he  would  no  more  attend  a- 
court  where  he  found  Mr,  Yorke 
teas  not  to  be  answered.  His  re- 
sentment, joined  with  that  of  others 
in  the  same  situation,  brought  upon 
the  chancellor  that  investigation 
of  his  private  management  and  the 
abuses  committed  or  connived  at  by 
him,  in  his  appointment  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  court,  which  terminated 
in  his  impeachment  and  conviction. 

This  extraordinary  attention  to 


his  favourite,  and  especially^  when 
he  was  fetched  from  his  first  circuit* 
In  the  year  1719,  and  made  solici- 
tor-general, when  he  was  scarce 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  over  the 
heads  of  many  able  and  eminent 
counsel,  was  well  near  being  as  fa- 
tal to  Mr.  Yorke  as  his  patron. 

From  the  precedency  annexed  to 
that  post,  he  was  to  take  the  lead, 
and  conduct' all  the  causes  he  was 
employed  in.  The  suitors  at  first 
hesitated  at  committing  themselyes 
to  so  young  and  inexperienced  an 
advocate;  and  he  was,  on  that  ac- 
county  left  out  of  most- of  the  im- 
portant causes  then  depending. 
But  the  influence  of  attorneys, 
with  whom  he  was  as  much  a  fa- 
yourite  as  with  the  chancellot^,  his 
own  indefatigable  industry  and  ap- 
plication, the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  insinuating  compla:cency 
of  his  address,  soon  getting  thebet- 
ter  of  those  prejudices,  he  rapidly 
came  into  full  business  at  the  bar ; 
and  the  storm  raised  by  his  prema- 
ture promotion,  fell  wholly  on  his 
patron ;  of  whose  distress  he  seems 
to  have  stood  a  silent  and  uncon- 
cerned spectator,  though  then  at- 
torney-general, member  of  parlia 
ment,  and  privy  counsellor;  and  his 
uncle,  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  was  first 
commissioner,  with  sir  Jeffery  Gil- 
bert and  sir  Robert  Raymond,  to 
whom  the  seals  were  committed  on 
his  resignation. 

Willes,  afterwards  chief-justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  used  often 
to  relate  a  circumstance  not  much 
to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Yorke  in  their 
younger  days.  They  began  their 
professional  career  about  the  same 
time,  but  pursued  it  in  a  course  and 
with  a  termination  directly  oppo- 
site each  other;  the  one  always 
cool,  collected,  and  sedate ;  the 
other  impetuous  inconsiderate,  and 
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X.  Mr.  Yorke  never  said  or  did 
ish  Uiing;  WiUes,  though  with 
equal>  if  not  superiori  parts,  was  for 
ever  guilty  of  both.  He  was  not, 
however,  wanting  in  paying  proper 
court  to  the  head  of  the  law  at  tnat 
time,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
stood  fair  in  the  opinion  and  favour 
of  lord  Macclesfield.  But  on  a 
sudden  he  perceived  a  total  change 
in  the  countenance  and  conduct 
of  that  great  man  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  treatecl  on  all  occasions 
with  evident  marks  of  slight  and 
displeasure.  Willes  was  warm  and 
pertinacious  in  his  protestations  of 
never  having  deserved,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  the  displeasure  he  la- 
mented h^vin^  incurred,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  change  agamst 
him,  and  his  accusers.  The  latter 
the  chancellor  peremptorily  refused; 
but  in  compliance  with  his  impor- 
tunity as  to  the  first,  gave  him  a  pa- 
per, containing  the  substance  of  a 
conversattion,  wherein  Willes,  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  had  treated  the 
character  and  conduct  of  that  grest 
man  with  such  pleasantry  of  ridi* 
cule  and  allusions  to  gross  circum- 
stances and  facts,  as  were  indeed 
grounds  for  ofience  and  resentment, 
and  much  the  more,  for  that  they 
were  incontrovertibly  true.  This 
betraying  what  had  past  in  unbent, 
unguarded,  and  private  conversa- 
tion Willes  put  to  the  score  of  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
pany, wherein  he  could  not  but  re- 
collect he  had  committed  himself 
with  so  little  caution ;  and  was  one 
source  of  the  habits  of  ill  will  in 
whicli  they  lived  during  most  of 
their  time.  Never  was  a  more 
complete  contrast  of  characters  ex- 
hibited than  that  of  those  two  con- 
temporaries and  law  rivals,  nor  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
prudence  and  temper  over  partSj 


andaaeBterprisingactivity  o£iniii4* 
Eadi  had  their  fortunes  to  m^  by 
their  profession :  WiUea,  m  aettiitf 
out,  had  the  advantage  in  p^ernj^ 
property,  and  a  liberal  edoc 
having  been  fellow  of  AlK 
college,  Oxford ;  yet,  when  ai 
at  the  post  of  attorney-geneialt 
though  tneir  practice  had  been  n^iiw 
ly  equally  productive  to  botb,  llr, 
Yorke  was  worth  upwarda  of  ^ftf 
thousand  pounds ;  iod  the'othfirl^ 
South  sea  Ipsses  aad  other  prcjet^ 

above  ten  thousand  pounds  in  debt 
When  lord  Macdesfield'a  fBtaop 
nage  ceased  to  be  useful  to  i^. 
Yorke,  he  culthriitedandobtiiiiedk 
that  of  the  duke  of  Newoaatlawjp 
its  fullest  extent,  and  pre^erv^^ 
through  his  life.  This  praved  ihfir 
nitely  more  beneficial  to  him,  tbaa 
the  friendship  of  the  priii«^  of 
Wales,  sir  Robert  Walpol^  and  lord 
Grenville,  by  whom  he  was  conli* 
ally  beloved,  did  to  WiUea.  T!k^ 
one  was  never  at  any  trouble  or  ev* 
pence  in  his  elections  toparliaioeDty 
the  duke  constantly  returning  him 
for  one  or  other  of  his  boroughs, 
whilst  Willes  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  harass  the  aptive  mem- 
bers of  the  minister,  and  give  them 
opposition  in  their  electionitp.  at  an 
expence  not  always  repaid  him. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1784»  Willes, 
then  attorney-general,  was  set  to 
Worcester,  to  oppose  Mr.  Sandys, 
.  the  plodding,  pains-taking,  second 
of  Mr.  Pulteney  ;  and  to  whom  sir 
Robert  Walpole  bore  the  most  de- 
cided aversion;  by  this  be  was 
much  money  out  of  pocket,  and  it 
fixed  on  him  the  resentment  of  the 
party  !  whilst  lord  Hardwicke,  by 
every  civility  and  private  gratifica- 
tion, had  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  opposers  of  sir  Robert,  who-al* 
ways  considered  his  fall  from  power, 
and  the  loss  of  his  majority  in  the 
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house  of  commons,  in  the  year  174^ 
more  owing  to  the  secret  practices 
of  his  pretended  friends,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  and  lord  Hardwicke, 
(who  were  the  only  gainers  in  that 
change  of  ministry^  than  to  the  ef- 
forts of  his  enemies.  The  chan- 
cellor retained,  undiminished,  and 
in  full  force,  the  powers  of  the  law 
department ;  disposing  of  its  ho- 
nours and  preferments,  and  prevent- 
ed the  creation  of  law-lords,  where- 
by his  power  in  the  house  of  lords,  he 
apprehended,  might  be  diminished. 
Firmly  united  with  the  Pdhams, 
who,  after  sir  Robert  Walpde's 
giving  up  the  Treasury,  had,  by  an 
union  with  the  leaders  of  the  pre- 
tended patriots  of  those  days,  ob- 
tained a  clear  and  decisive  superi- 
ority in  parliament,  lord  Jlard- 
wicke,  from  beins  an  excellent  and 
attentive  chancellor,  became,  un- 
happilv  for  his  country,  a  politician 
and  a  £rst*rate  minister  in  the  suc- 
ceeding arrangements*  The  event 
of  174>6  had  given  that  adminbtra- 
tion  a  complete  command  over  their 
sovereigti ;  and  the  depravity  and 
corruption  that  prevailed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding parliaments  secured  them 
from  any  controul  on  that  side  ;  so 
that  for  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754<,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  centered  in  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  friend 
and  director,  lord  Hardwicke,  with- 
out whose  advice  and  participation, 
that  duke  never  made  the  least 
movement.  Under  their  auspices 
were  made  the  several  alterations 
and  arrangements  of  ministry,  in 
1755  and  6.  In  those,  places  and 
pensions  were  distributed  so  liberal- 
ly as  to  preclude  almost  any  shadow 
of  opposition  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament to  any  measures  government 
tlioughtproperto  adopt.  But  these 


^ensures  proved  so  weak,  pusilanir 
mous,  and  disgraceful,  as,  at  length, 
to  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment  and 
indignation  in  the  people  at  large* 
This  alarmed  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  lord  Hardwicke^  of 
which  his  nature  was  very  susceptir 
ble,  and  to  which  the  ereat  responu^ 
bility  in  which  he  and  his  conheqtU 
ens,  particularlv  lord  Anson^  hii^ 
son-in-law,  stood ;  to  whom  the  loss 
of  Minorca  was  generally  impated|' 
gave  sufficient  foundation*  Dreadr 
ing  the  loud  cry  of  the  people  foi^ 
impeachments  and  enquinesiato  th^ 
authors  of  those  counsels,  which  ha4 
brought  the  nation  into  such  a  cala- 
mitous and  desperate  situation,  he 
wisely  shrunk  from  the  storm  be 
thought  hesaw  bursting  on  his  head; 
and  in  1 756  resigned  the  seals,  as  did 
lord  Anson  his  office  of  first  com« 
missioner  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  also  quitted  tte 
Treasury,  so  that  for  some  time  the 
kingdom  was  left  without  an  ad- 
mimstratibn  at  all*  But  leaving  to 
writers  of  the  general  history  of 
those  times  a  description  of  the  de- 
plorable state  to  which  the  country 
was  then  reduced,  you  will  confine 
yourself  to  the  parts  in  which  lord 
Hardwicke  stood  conspicuous*  The 
marriage-act,  whatever  praise  or  dis« 
praise  is  annexed  to  it,  was  exclu- 
sively his  own.  The  bill  for  gene- 
ral naturalization  of  the  Jews,  en- 
acted in  one  session,  and  the  repeal 
of  it  in  the  next,  was  a  measure 
congenial  to  his  principles  and  pu- 
silanimity.  These  unpopular  acts^ 
his  unremitted  opposition  to  ever^ 
plan  for  establishing  a  national  mi- 
litia, and  the  fetching  a  foreign 
force,  to  protect  the  country  from 
an  invasion,-  whicli  he  timorously 
expected  and  dreaded,  had  ma& 
him  obnoxious  above  any  other 
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member  of  administration  to  the 
people  at  large,  though  his  power 
and  influence  in  a  house  of  com- 
mons, debased  by  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption, and  lost  to  all  national  and 
manly  spirit,  remained  in  its  full 
force.  By  a  happy  coalition,  which 
took  place  in  1757}  wherein  he  and 
his  colleague,   the  duke  of  New- 
castle, furnished  their  prostitute  ma- 
jority to  the  friends  and  favourites  of 
thepeople,  who  ensured  them  safety 
and  indemnity ;  the  threatened  en- 
quiries and  cries  for  punishment  of 
the  delinquents  were  baffled  and  elu- 
ded, and  the  noble  duke  and  lord 
Hardwicke  again  formed  an   ar- 
raDTCment  of  ministry  perfectly  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  the 
public.    In  this  transaction  let  me 
mform  you  of  a  manceuvre  of  his 
lordship,  in  his  department  of  dispo- 
ser of  law  dignities,  in  which  he  gra- 
tified the  malignity  he  had  ever 
borne  to  Willes,  by  a  stroke  decisive 
on  his  family  and  fortune.  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  been  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  seals,  during  the 
short  abeyance  of  administration, 
and  was  considered  and  looked  up 
to  in  the  common  course  of  such 
events  as  the  undoubted  successor 
to  the  ofHce  of  chancellor,  thought 
be  had  disarmed  the  effects  of  anci- 
ent bickerings,  by  settling  all  the 
distribution  of  offices  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  court  on  lord  Hard- 
wicke's  resignation,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  lordship.    Philip 
Carteret  Webb,  whom  he  recom- 
mended even  with  tears  to  his  suc- 
cessors, was  gratified  to  his  utmost 
wish ;  and  the  kindest  countenance 
of  the  court,  promised  and  expres- 
sed to  his  son  Charles,  then  young 
at  the  bar.  So  far  were  matters  set- 
tled, that  a  peerage,  pension,  and 
tellership  of  the  Exchequer  were 


agreed,  as  of  course,  to  attend  the 
appointment.  What  a  blow  did  Wil- 
les feel  when  these  demands,  as  tbqr 
were  called,  having  been  represen- 
ted to  their  sovereign  as  unreaisooa- 
ble  and  improper  to  be  granted,  oe- 
casioned  an  enquiry  whom  else 
these  negotiators  of  preferment  had 
to  recommend.  They  itmnediatelj 
named  Mr.  Henley,  who  indeed  dm 
honour  to  the  nomination ;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  world,  and  even 
of  himself,  he  was  nominated  keep* 
er,  as  a  man  who  stipulated  for  no 
conditions  or  emoluments,  whUh 
are  sure  to  follow  the  appointnient, 
as  they  did  in  this  case.  So  much  for 
Willes,  who  died  soon  aftier  irith  a 
heart  broken  by  the  many  mortifica^ 
tions  and  disappointments  whidithe 
arts  of  his  successful  rival,  and  hit 
own  want  of  discretion  throqgli  lUb 
had  heaped  upon  him* 

The  events  of  this  year,  1757^  in 
which  the  national  -  honour  and 
vigour  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitdi, 
andwhenpopularresentmentagainit 
the  weakanci corrupt  administration 
to  which  they  attributed  the  disgra- 
ces and  losses  sustained  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  America,  bad  wdl 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  fortmaea  of 
lord  Hardwicke  and  his  son-in-law, 
lord  Anson,  displayed  the  wise  lUid 
politic  conduct  of  the  former  in  its 
greatest  lustre,  and  raised  his  power 
and  influence  to  an  height  beyond 
what  they  ever  reached  before  or 
after  that  period.  The  good  kipgi 
accustomed  to  submit  implicitlj 
(after  some  impotent  struggles. for 
employing  in  his  service  the  meii  be 
loved  and  lived  with)  to  the  dictates 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
as  implicitly  directed  by  lord  Hard- 
wicke, was  induced  by  them  to  ad- 
mit the  favourites  of  the  peopfe, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  into  the 
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cabineti  and  commit  to  them  the  only  daughter  of  lord  BerkeTevit.ff 
absolutie  management  of  the  war  Stretton,  hi|d  a  son,  bom  in  1737,; 
and  foreign  afiairs.  at  this  tipne  a; youth  of  the  fineft 
Many  instances  of  the  plenitfude  and  most  promising  parts  and  ami? 
of  power  possessed  by  lord  Hard-  abljpacciHQpU^mentSimttdiiqara^ 
wickeat  this  time  I  could  enume-  ed  in  Uiefimiilyo£Frederidc,  prince 
rate  to^ou^  but  will  confine  myself  pf  Wales*  and  the  playfellow  of  Jh^ 
to  one^mTolvingan  important  tran6-  children  about  the  same  age^  Bii 
action  relative  to  his  private  and  present  majesty  (if  his memonr  fidl 
family  concerns,  and  perhaps  ac-  nim  not)  may  recollect  the  meod 
counting  for  a  public  one  not  sus-  and  favourite  of  his  youth,  his  efory; 
pjected,orin  the  least  comprehended  evening  glmost  being  spent  in  play 
at  that  time  or  since.  To  elucidate  midboyishamusementsatLeioester* 
whichj  must  enter  rather  minutely  hipuser  The  princei  who  had  a  m» 
into  his  domestic  afibirs  and  con-  culiar  antipathy  to  jthe.,diancelior, 
neztons.  A  Mr.  James  Cocks,  1^  given  tfiis  yoiith  uofavourablfr 
(the  brother  of  his  excellent  ladv)  iippresjrionio^hisuncle^apdalaniied 
was  the  heir  and  successor  of  the  him  with  suspicions  of  clandestiiu^ 
great  lord  Somers,  and  ppS8e88e4  attempt^  ^o  undem^ine  hia'in^n^t 
estates  and  acquisitions  to.a  much  in  thif..  borough^  and,  establish  si 
greater  amount,  from  his  fatheri  daioBrtp  a  joint  wei^t  in  >  tlia 
who  married  the  sister  of  that  lord,  elpctidn  of  its  Kepreppntaitives ;  of 
than  from  lord  Somers  himself.  He,  which  ppe  of  his  sons,  had  iiraaUy* 
indeed,  made  scarce  anjr  addition  to  frpm  tbeii*-  nef^  ;relkt(oi^sbip!io:  tba 
his  paternal  estate  (avarice, as  Swift  propnetor^Been  copapl^iei|ited if^ 
acknowledges,  he  hkd  none)  be*  the  nominij^oii.  Di|iiM|vertng  on  eon 
Yond  the  grants  forced  upon  him  by  quiry>  i|S:he;thpug[)xt»  sopie  gvoin^] 
king  William,  of  certam.  fee-fiirm  for  sud^  .  susploipns^  and  bani^ 
rents  and  manor  of  Rygate^  in  rousedihis  fatl\er,^always  e^treajwlj 
Surry.  The  value  of  the  latter  con-  io^plent  and  inattentive  to  business^ 
sifted  chiefly  in  the  influence  an*  into  aa  alann  for  the  danser  that 
nexed  to  it,  on  the  election  of  two  threatened  this  his  favorite,  pro- 
member^,  which  that  borough  re^  perty,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  thro,w! 
turns  to  parliament;  both  of  whom,  into  the  fire  a  will  he  had  mfide* 
after  the  decline  of  alderman  Par-  whereby  he  had  left  theguardianship 
sons's  interest  there,were  uniformly  of  this  his  son,  and  the  management 
nominated  by  this  family,  no  other  pf  his  afiajrs,  during  his  mmority 
individual  possessibg  property  in  the  to  lord  Hardwicke,  and  to  oMjce 
borough  of  weight  sufficient  to  war-  another,  delegating  that .  trust  to  a 
rant  any  competition  against  the  young  Worcestershire  npblenu^i^of 
burgage  tenures  and  manorial  rights  coasummatehoDOurandbrightabili* 
they  were  in  possession  of.  Mr.  ties,  in  conjunction  with  his  dwa 
James  Cocks,  who  was  always  one  brother,  a  very  honest,  but  unbred^ 
of  the  members,  was  a  plain,  honest,  cpuntry  gentlenumft  with  a  la^  fi^ 
unambitious  countr;|r  gentleman ;  mity  of  children ;  imd  though  verjif 
and  by  a  second  mamage(  the  issue  rich,  pi^urious  and  covetous  in 
of  his  first,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Brad*^  the  extreme.  The  tather  died  soon 
ford  estate,  being  dead)  with  t^  after  making  this  disjpbntionol'Ue 

afiUn; 
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aSrin ;  sod,  oo  the  wOl  boB^  pro- 
daeed,  thoogfi  {Ksriag  ererr  rater— 
Btl  and  forn:^  eriAeTice  of  :h* 
soBftj  of  the  testate  r,  it  wss  cor.tro- 
Terted  br  lord  Hardwicke;  acid 
contrarj  to  afl  his  habhnal  pn»- 
dence,  thepenoasioDS  of  his  dm 
fycojlj,  trA  the  adrice  of  the  ablest 
driliaxu  of  the  times.  Dr.  Lee  and 
Hay,  he  instituted  a  suit  in  the  cooi- 
moDj,  wherein  he  etidescroared  to 
prore  his  brother-in-iaw  an  idiot, 
and  incapable  of  making  a  will. 
This  irritated  his  son  beyond  afl 
bounds,  and  though  the  worthy 
judge  of  the  court.  Dr.  Bettesworta 
rejected  aD  such  allegations  with 
due  indmatioB,  ana  confirmed  a 
will,  whioi  Itself  proved  the  sanhy 
of  fbB  testator,  yet  did  the  attempt 
sink  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
man,  and  gare  Mm  the  most  po^i* 
nant  inreteracya^ainst  this  his  nu- 
de. He  was  now,  in  tbe  year  1758, 
within  a  few  months  of  beins  of 
age.  Possessed  of  youthful  ardour, 
and  an  active  spirit,  he  had  taken  a 
military  turn ;  to  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  bis  two  uncles,  who 
now  acted  in  concert,  with  respect 
to  his  education  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  concerns.  Mr.  John 
Cocks  haTifig,  in  the  arrangement 
then  made,  been  gratified  with 
douceurs  to  himself,  and  prefer- 
ments and  employments  for  seren  of 
his  sons,  by  which  they  were  all 
amply  prorided  for,  gratitude  com- 
pletely bound  him  to  make  doe  re- 
turns to  his  benefiKtor. 

The  young  gentleman  had  been 
sent  to  make  a  campaign,  as  a  Tolnn- 
teer  re  the  army  ofthe  king  of  Prus* 
an,  during  the  most  actiTe  opera- 
tions of  the  German  war.  From 
thence  returning  safe,  he  was  inci- 
ted, by  the  persuasions  of  a  young 
fneauy  the  nephew  of  a  respectable 


cier|gyBaEBt  of  tte 


cared  with  the 
fan  Ixvittg  Of  Kemwait, 
upop-Tbatneij  to 
peditions  tbeB  carrying  om 
ding  the  Freacfa  coasiB  ;  m 
planned  and  adopted  Iry  Mr. 
merely  to  ejipase  and  ~ 
idle  panie  of  ^ 
who  had  Jiigbtetl 
thenatioB  inth 
thatafew 


woidd  be  dedsiye  ofthe 
neral  ruin  of  tbe 
paltrjrappi^  ^ 
source  of  aO  me 
ofthe  fiMUKi  yeafy  n 
laiifaiiand 

lioDie  the  neet  and  ftne 

■  "  ■  . » 

reign  semcea  teipHieoL 

of  Mr.  Fftfs  was  My 

andthepuUic  spail 


ournatraoal  strcBgti^ 
larms  giveu  the 
tack  of  St.  Bfaloes 
Both  he  and  the 


.»y 


gainst  cent  inuiwg  sod  a  nine 
marauding  plan  of  opcnliflBO  ;  ai 
which  tiiesucoess,  sopposiiiB  il  tte 
highest,  could  never  oak 
ezpeoce  of  tbe  expedition. 
St.I«unmre-bay  was  unifCfarily 
cried.  No  mflitafy  oSoer  of i 
or  eminence  coiud  be 
on  to  accept  tbe  eonnnanil  of  tte 
forces,  which  seemed  dcalMsJ  ii 
dcslructioii,  and  piwrgwifTnl -111^1 
lamented  most  emphatJcally  Kalih 
yingbeen  decoyed  into  that  aeiiiee^ 
when  fetched  from  Irdand  m9ribt0t 
preyious  noticeorinstmctMRMU  A* 
larmed  as  the  French  bad  bec^  he 
foresaw  they  wotddbeprepafiA  apd 
foretold  the  firtal  erenc  ofthe  H^ 
tempt.   *<  These  espeditianB^*  fly* 
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he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  excul- 
pating his  conduct,  **  are  tobecton- 
«idered  as  attempts ;  and  tf  oops,  sent 
on  such  a  service,  as  a  forlorn  de- 
iachmenty  the  whole  of  which  may 
perish  at  a  particular  time  with  pro- 
ipriety,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  good  man,  as,  putting  things 
at  tne  worst,  the  state  incurs  no 
danger ;"  and,  as  a  true  military  man 
comforts  himself,  that  in  the  en- 
gagement of  the  rear  guard,  at  St. 
Cas,  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  enemy  was  by  far 
greater  than  ours.  Upon  this  ser- 
vice was  this  youth,  of  such  highex- 
Eectations,  sent»  in  company  with 
18  friend  Wells ;  not  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  as  such  he  might  have  retreat- 
ed in  the  first  boat  attending  the 
embarkation;  but,  dignified  with 
the  commission  of  ensign  of  a  com" 
pany  ofthegrenadiersyin  the  guards 
allotted  for  this  service;  whereby 
he  had  the  post  of  honour  consigned 
him,  of  being  the  first  to  land  upon, 
and  the  last  to  quit,  the  enemy's 
coasts.  No  doubt,  according  to  ge- 
neral Bligh's  idea,  every  good  roan, 
and  the  noble  lord  himself,  who 
had  kindly  procured  him  that  com- 
mission, felt  a  satisfaction, when  the 
gazette  announced  the  following 
short  list  of  the  killed,  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  most  ill-conducted  action 
at  St.  Cas. 

OFFICERS   KILLED. 


I 


Major-General  Drury. 
Guards     -{  Captain  Walker. 
Ensign  Cocks. 
5  Lieutenant  Mose. 
Manners's  \  Lieutenant  Wells. 
And  only  six  others. 


And  it  occurred  to  few,  that  by 
the  death  of  Ensign  CotkSf  the  pro- 


perty of  a  borough,  returnhig  two 
rhemb^s  of  the  British  parii^bnt, 
a  personal  estate- of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  real  one  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year^ 
was  transferred  to  his  worthy  rela- 
tions. What  part  lord  Harawicke 
had  in  this  transactilsn,  I  pretend 
not  to  determine,  bat  cannot  help 
observing,  that  at  this  sera,  shelter- 
ed and  protected  by  the  impene- 
trable shield  of  Pitt's  popularity,  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  pohtical 
power.  Under  that  shield  ne  dealt 
out,  in  full  force,  the  darts  of  his 
resentments  and  private  favour,  and 
directed  the  whole  artillery  of  mini- 
sterial influence,  in  bestowing  sub- 
ordinate places  and  pensions;  bv 
which  one  good  end  was  obtamed^ 
the  suppression  of  all  parliamentary 
opposition,'and  an  absolute  acqunes^ 
cence  in  the  measures  adoptedrby 
that  truly  great  man.  I  think  idso, 
that  in  the  instructions  to  poor  Bfigfa, 
the  pen  and  style  of  a  chancy 
draftsman  is  very  discernible,  and 
that,  in  reality,  no  other  success  did 
accrue,  or  was  hoped  for  from  this 
enterprise,  than  the  getting  rid  of 
this  iU-fated  young  man,  ^o  wai^ 
so  near  entering  life  in  so  brilliant  a 
style,  with  such  eclat  and  power  ai 
his  fortune  and  connections  would 
have  given  him,  full  of  resentment 
against  a  relation,  by  whom'  be 
was  so  justly  provoked^  and  high 
in  personal  favour  with  his  futnlre 
sovereign.  This^I  venture  to  affirnii 
is  the  only  clue  by  which  the  seem- 
ing absurdities  that  occurred  in  the 
conduct  of  that  retreat,  the  night 
march  by  beat  of  drum,  and  otnelr 
mismanagement,  taken  notice  of  by 
Smollett,  and  everyhistoriaii  of  tne 
time,  can  be  solved  or  acconntiM 
jPor.  This  fulness  of  power,  as  a  sub- 
ordinate minister,  and  the  dispenser 

1>f 
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of  douceun,  requisite  for  gaining  terhis  dinner,  wtuAw9Bg&mnMj 

and  managing  roajoriticfy  in  which  late,  he  lattcriy  doaed  for  MMem» 

he  and  hit  friend,  the  duke  of  New-  nutei,  during  wfaidi  hw  lad^  kept 

cattle,  were  tigoall j  dexterout,  he  up  tome  degjree  of  chearfbl  coBTor* 

retained,  till  a  new  king,  and  en-  tation*  On  recorecingp  and  her  le* 

terprizinff  favourite,  broke  through  tiring,  a  ttiff  and  ceranonioiia  taDc 

the  thacklet  in  which  the  good  old  took  place,  in  which,  to  involf  Ut 

George  II.  had  been  so  long  held,  ton  Heathcote,  wfaenhewaaof  Ae 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  no  share  in  psrty,  he  would  obterre,  that  Bal- 

the  merits  or  dishonour  of  the  peace  landshire  being  the  least  oouatj  in 

which  soon  followed  the  demise  of  England,  hit  father,  air  Gilbert» 

the  crown,  and  the  dismission  of  supposed  to  be  in  poateaaioa  of 

Mr,  Pitt.  His  political  career  closed  half  of  it ;  and  if  lie  ffoea  oato 

with  a  transaction  quite  in  his  own  cumulate,  as  he  haa  £me,  bida  fiir 

St  jle  of  arranging  a  ministry ;  the  to  be  the  proprietor  t£  a  wULt 

ridiculous  event  of  which,  and  his  county,  a  point  at  which  no  nan 

disappointment  in  not  obtaining  the  in  Englana  ever  yet  airivad.    Qa 

post  of  president  of  the  council,  on  this,  some  sycophant  wonldohacffeb 

which  he  had  long  set  his  heart,  that  his  lordship  nuaht  periina  ba 

chagrined  him  so  much,  as  perhaps  charged  with  a  simibr  view,  m  »• 

shortened  his  life,  which  he  quitted  eard  to  the  county  of  Cambridge ; 

the  year  after*  tor  though  Wimple  at  vet  bore  ap 

proportion  to  the  whole,  yet  tha 

P.S.  On  second  thoughts  the  pre-  title  deeds  of  a  full  moiety  of  it 

ceding  account  will  be  defective,  mi^ht  already  be  found  th«e : 


unleu  y  ou  jgive  some  account  of  his  smile.  The  statel^r.  aodceremoniout 

person,  anowhat  the  French  call  his  receptionofhis  visitors,  on  aSoadqr 

petits  morales t  of  which ,  from  your  evening,  was  insipid  and  diagoatii^ 

youth,  you  can  know  nothing  but  by  in  the  highest  d^^ree.  For  tha  va-; 

information.    He  was  one  of  the  nity  displayed  in  the  raiotel  wia* 

handsomest  men  of  the  age,  and  be-  dows  of  the  chapel  at  Wimple^  hisf 


stowed  great  attention  to  his  ap-  family  offer  in  excuse  that  the  i 

pearance  and  dress.  By  this  he  at-  ral  arms  of  the  illustrious 

tracted  the  approbation  of  his  lady,  connected  with  the  house  of  Toikab 

the  niece  of  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  whom  were  collected,  blaz<med,  and  pr^ 

he  occasionally   met   with  at  the  sentedtohimbyMr.  Prouaeymem- 

lioUs ;  to  whom  he  proved  most  ber  for  the  county  of  Somerset* 

properly  and  affectionately  attach-  Stranger  as  he  was  to  the  life  and 

ed ;  nor  was  ever  guilty  of  playing  habits  of  country   gentlemen,  he 

the  fool  ( which  was  always  his  term  treated  them  with  insulting  inatten- 

for  intriguing)  with  any  other  wo-  tion  and  hauteur.  Came  &ey  from 

man.     The  reports,  circulated  in  never  so  great  a  distant  part  of  the 

those  times,  relative  to  lady  B—  county,  either  to  visit  his  lordshipi 

and  Mrs.  Wells,  I  consider  as  idle  or  to  see  his  place,  their  horses 


tales,  without  the  least  foundation  sent  for  refreshment  to  the  Tiger»  a 
in  truth.  He  was  a  perfect  pattern  vile  inn,  near  half  a  mile  diatant,  as 
of  temperance  and  sobriety.  His  I  have  experienced  more  than  once, 
meals  were  not  even  convivial.  Af-    He  had  no  love  for  the  coantiy/of. 

pecuUkr 
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peculiar  taste  for  improvement. 
Wimple  exhibited  scenes  magnifi- 
cent and  vast,  without  being  plea- 
sing to  the  eye.  He  submitted,  in* 
deed,  like  other  lords,  sometimes 
to  entertain  the  natives,  but  with 
that  visible  and  contemptuous  supe- 
riority as  disgusted  rather  than 
obliged  them.  When  in  high  good 
humour  he  had  two  or  three  stock 
stories  to  make  his  company  laughs 
which  they  were  prepared,  and  ex* 
pected,  to  do.  One  was  of  his  bai- 
liff, Woodcock,  who,  haying  been 
ordered  by  his  lady  to  procure  a  sow 
of  the  breed  and  size  she  particular- 
ly described  to  him,  came  one  day 
into  the  dining-room,  when  full  of 

freat  company ,  proclaiming  with  a 
urst  of  joy,  he  could  not  suppress, 
"I  have  been  at  Roystonfair,  my 
lady,  and  got  a  sow  exactly  of  your 
ladyship's  size.''  He  also  used  to 
relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to 
him  in  a  morning  ride  from  Wimple. 
Observing  an  elegant  gentleman's 
house,  he  conceived  a  wish  to  see 
the  inside  of  it.  It  happened  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Montague,  brother  to 
lord  Sandwich,  who  being  at  home, 
very  politely,  without  knowing  his 
lordship,  conducted  him  about^the 
apartments,  which  were  perfectly 
elegant ;  and  expatiated  on  the  pic- 
tures, some  of  which  were  capital. 
Among  these  were  two  female 
figures,  beautifully  painted  in  all 
their  native  naked  charms,  drawn 
from  the  life.  These  ladies,  says 
the  master  of  the  house,  you  must 
certainly  know,  for  they  are  most 
striking  likenesses.  On  the  guest's 
expressing  his  perfect  ignorance, 
why,  where  the  devil  have  you  led 
your  life,  or  what  company  have  you 
kept,  says  the  captain,  not  to  know 
Fanny  Murray,  and  Kitty  Fisher, 
with  whose  persons  I  thought  no 

Vol.  XXXIII. 


fashionable  man  like  you  could  be 
unacquainted.  **  On  my  taking 
leave,  and  saying,  I  should  be 
glad  to  return  his  civilities  at 
Wimple,  what  surprise  and  con- 
fusion did  he  express  on  his  dis- 
covering he  had  been  talking  all 
this  badinage  to  lord  Hard- 
wicke." 

His  great  accomplishment  was 
an  evenness  of  temper  and  com- 
mand over  his  passions,  which 
scarce  ever  suffered  him  to  be  trans- 
ported into  any  indiscreet  action,  or 
mtemperate  or  indecent  expression 
of  resentment.  This  constant  calm- 
ness I  never  knew  forsake  him  but 
in  one  or  two  instances,  which  fell 
under  my  observation.  In  the  de- 
bate on  the  marriage-act,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  which  was  opposed 
with  warmth  in  the  other  house  bv 
Mr.  Fox,  his  lordship's  zeal  for  this 
his  favourite  measure  betrayed  him 
into  unbecoming  and  rather  abusive 
expressions  towards  his  antagonist, 
calling  him,  in  the  warmth  of  in- 
vective, that  bad,  black  man*  Simi-* 
lar  passion  and  intolerance  of  con- 
tradiction betrayed  him  into  a  mean 
and  unmanly  threatening  to  some, 
who  withstood  his  attempts  to  defeat 
his  brother  Cocks's  will,  that  they 
should  feel  severely  the  efiects  of  his 
displeasure  and  resentment,  that  a 
lord  chancellor  had  a  long  arm, 
which  should  reach  ihem.in  what? 
ever  station,  or  situation  of  life  they 
might  be  placed,  and  however  safe 
they  might  think  themselves,  and 
out  of  his  reach.  This  threat  too 
he  executed  with  an  implacable 
vengeance ;  one  gentleman  I  know 
suffered  from  his  persecution,  and 
the  long  arm  of  chancery,  a  loss  of 
many  thousand  pounds  ;  and  ano- 
ther, a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
physician,  well  known  and  esteem- 
ed 
U 
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ed  at  Paris,  and  I  believe  still  living 
there,  was  by  it  driven  for  many 
years  from  his  country,  degraded  in 
his  character,  and  nearly  ruined  in 
his  profession. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  life  of  Addi- 
son, vol.  xi.  p.  167,  well  and  wisely 
observes,  **  that  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  the  times,  and  of 
sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impe- 
diment of  biography.'*  History  may 
be  formed  from  permanent  monu- 
ments and  records,  but  lives  can  only 
be  written  from  personal  know- 
ledge, which  is  growing  every  day 
less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for 
ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom 
be  immediately  told ;  and  when  it 
might  be  told  it  is  no  longer  known* 
TJie  delicate  features  of  the  mind, 
the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  minute  peculiarities  of 
conduct  are  soon  obliterated ;  and 
better  were  it  much  shouldbcsilent- 
ly  forgotten,  however  it  might  de- 
light in  description,  than  that  by  un- 
seasonable detection  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  descendant,  a  brother, 
or  a  friend.  Impressed  by  this  con- 
sideration, and  feeling  that  wc  are 
walking  upon  ashes,  under  tohich  the 
jire  is  not  extinguished^  I  forbear  en- 
larging on  every  circumstance  my 
recollection  suggests  to  me,  where- 
by it  might  be  made  appear  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  nation,  to  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  eminence  of 
wealth  and  honours  (as  they  are 
called)  without  possessing  a  single 
spark  or  shadow  of  public  virtue,  or 
contributing  the  least  atom  to  the 
happiness,  improvement,  or  ho- 
nour of  his  country  or  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  this,  if  you  have  any  doubt, 
young  gentleman,  I  recommend  to 
your  perusal  the  Diary  of  George 


Bub  DoddingtoD,  published 'by  Mr,* 
Windham,  and  the  very  boneit  end 
sensible  accomfit  of  it  by  the  editor. 
Where  you  will  see  by  what  dexte-: 
rous  management  of  the  nuukct- 
able  ware  (horougk  interett\  left 
him  by  a  relation,  George  Buo,  the 
son  of  an  apothecary,  m  DoneU 
shire,  raised  himseirto  some  of  the 
hisbest  offices  of  the  state*  anddio 
title  of  lord  Melcombe.  Thia  pab* 
Hcatioo,  such  as  was  never  befhro 
committed  to  paper,  should  alwaya 
accompany  the  memoirs  of  loid 
Hardwicke,  as  the  proper  con^ 
mentanr  on  the  times  ana  transac- 
tions of  that  lord  and  his  •— iffjitff 

in  administration.— -Heaven  send  OS 
better  and  less  corrupt. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your- 
success  in  this  and  all  your  undeiw 
takings,  I  am  yours,  &c. 


A  description  of  the  riilage  smdb^ 
habitants  of  Caknuaga^  or  CoA* 
nawaga^  who  same  years  rimeeeem 
paratedfrom  theMohawkisfrem 
Longs  Foyagesandtrofehammig 
the  North  Americsm  Indume^ 

THE  savages  of  this  nation,  who 
are  called  the  praying  IndiMS^ 
from  the  circumstanoe  of  their 
chiefs  wearing  crucifizes,  and  coiiw 
throughthestreets  of  Mootrealfriw 
theirbeads,  begging  alms,  separaied 
long  since  from  the  Mohawk  and  Ri-> 
ver  Indians,  and  for  a  consldendile 
time  after  their  separation  carried 
on  an  illicit  trade  between  Albaogf 
and  Montreal.  The  Tillage  containf 
about  two  hundred  houses,  wbleh^ 
though  they  are  chiefly  btiUt  of 
stone,  have  a  mean  and  dir^  ap*. 
pearance.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  about  eight  hundred,  and  (whM 
is  contrary  to  the  general  obsenrfr* 
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5 ion  on  the  population  of  the  In-^ 
iians)  are  continually  increasing. 
It  18  considered  as  the  most  respec- 
table of  all  the  Indian  villages,  and 
the  people  are  in  a  great  degree  ci- 
vilized and  industrious.    They  sow 
corn,  and  do  not  depend,  like  other 
nations,  solely  upon  hunting  for 
support;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  not  fond  of  laborious  work,  con- 
ceiving it  only  suited  to  those  who 
are  less  free,  and  retaining  so  much 
of  their  primeval  valour  and  inde- 
pendance  as  to  annex  the  idea  of 
slavery  to  every  domestic  emnloy- 
ment.    Their  hunting  jgrounds  are 
within  the  United  States,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  viliage, 
round  Fort  George,  Ticonderaffo, 
and  Crown  Point,  where  they  kill 
beaver  and  deer,  but  not  in  such 
ffreat  abundance  at  present  as  they 
did  formerly,  the  country  being 
better  inhabited,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals, from  the  present  state  of  po- 
pulation, being  obliged  to  seek  a 
more  distant  and  secure  retreat. 
The  skins  they  obtain  are  generally 
brought  down  to  Montreal,  and  ei- 
ther sold  for  money  or  bartered  for 
goods.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in 
a  few  years  there  will  not  be  many 
good  hunters  among  them,  as  they 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  dress,  ana 
that  too  of  the  most    expensive 
kind.  Their  fondness  for  this  luxury, 
which  the  profits  arising  from  the 
lands  they  let  out  to  the  Canadians 
enables  them  to  indulge,  contri- 
butes to  make  them  more  idle;  and 
in  proportion  as  their  vanity  in- 
creases, ease  and  indolence  are  the 
more  eagerly  courted  and  gratified, 
insomuch  that  hunting  is  in  danger 
of  being  totally  abandoned.   Their 
religion  is  Catholic,  and  they  have 
a  French  priest,  or,  as  the  Cfhippe- 
way  Indians  term  it,«  The  Master 
of  Life's  Marif**  who  instructs  them 


and  performs  divme  service  in  the 
Iroquois  tongue.  Their  devotioa 
impressed  my  mind  too  powerfully 
to  sufEer  it  to  pass  unnpticed,  and 
induces  me  to  observe  that  great 
praise  is  due  to  their  pastors,  whb» 
by  unwearied  assiduity,  and  their 
own  exemplary  lives  and  convert 
sation,  have  converted  a  savage 
race  of  beings  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity,  and  by  ;aniformitv  of 
conduct,  continue  to  preserve  both 
theur  religion  and,  tnemsehres  io 
the  esteem  of  their  converts :  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
amounting  to  an  incontrovertible 
proof  that  Nature,  in  her  most  de« 

generate  state,  ma^  be  reclaimed 
y  those  who  are  smcere  in  th^ 
endeavours,  gentle  in  their  manp 
pers,  and  consistent  in  die  general 
tenor  of  their  behaviour.  And  it 
is  to  be  expected,  and  certainly 
roost  ardent^  to  be  wished,  that 
the  savage  temper  among  thenj 
may  in  time  be  more  efictudly  &ub« 
dued,  their  natural  impetuosity  soir 
tened  and  restrained »  and  their 
minds  weaned  from  their  unhappjr 
attachment  to  the  use  of  strong  if- 
quors;  their  indulgence  in  wbicn  i$ 
frequently  attended  with  the  ropst 
melancholy  and  fatal  consequences^ 


Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Vfiittam  Gibson^ 
the  cekbrated  seff^tanght  Ma* 
thematician  ;  Jhm  the  Crenih'^ 
meaCs  Magazine. 

MB.  William  Gibson  was  bom 
in  the  year  I7%>  at  a  village 
called  Boulton,  a  few  miles  from 
Applebv,  in  Westmoreland.  At  the 
death  of  his  father,  being  left  young, 
without  parents,  guarmans,  or  an j 
immediate  means  of  support,  he  put 
himself  under  the  care  ot  a  reputable 
U  2  fltrmelr 
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farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
learn  the  fanning  business  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Having 
obtained  some  knowledge  therein, 
he  removed  to  the  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  to  be  superin- 
tendant  to  a  farm  near  Kendal.  Af- 
ter being  there  some  time,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  about  17  or  18, 
he  was  informed  that  his  father  had 
been  possessed  of  a  tolerable  estate, 
in  landed  property;  and  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
he  had  descended  from  the  same 
family  with  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson, 
then  bishop  of  London.  He  spent 
the  little  money  he  had  acquired  by 
his  industry  to  come  at  the  truth 
of  the  business ;  when  he  found,  to 
his  sorrow,  tliat  the  estate  was 
mortgi^ed  to  its  full  value  and  up- 
wards. He  therefore  continued  his 
occupation,  and  soon  afterwards 
rented  and  managed  a  little  farm 
of  his  own,  at  a  place  called  Hol- 
lins,  in  Cartmell  Fell,  not  far  from 
Cartmell,  where  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  study.  A  little  time 
previous  to  this,  he  had  admired 
the  operation  of  figures ;  but  labou- 
red under  every  disadvantage,  for 
want  of  education.  As  he  had  not 
been  taught  either  to  read  or  write 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  reading 
£nglish,and  enabled  himself  to  read 
and  comprehend  a  plain  author.  He 
therefore  purchased  a  treatise  on 
arithmetic;  and;  though  he  could 
not  write,  he  soon  went  through 
common  arithmetic,  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  the  extraction  of 
the  square  and  cube  roots,  &c.  by 
his  memory  only,  and  became  so 
expert  therein,  that  he  could  te?l, 
without  setting  down  a  figure,  thQ 
product  of  any  two  numbers  mul- 
tiplied together,  although  the  mul- 
tiplier and  multiplicand,  each  of 
them,  consisted  of  nine  places  of 


figures:  and  it  was  equally  WitcmSJi^ 
ing  how  he  could  answer,  in  the' 
same  manner^  questions  in  division^ 
in  decimal  fractions,  or  in  the  ex* 
traction  of  the  square  or  cube  rooti^ 
where  such  a  multiplicity  of  figoret 
is  often  required  in  the  operation; 
Yet  at  this  time  he  did  not  know 
that  any  merit  was  due  to  liimself» 
conceiving  other  people's  capacity 
like  his  own ;  but  bemg  a  sociabw 
companion,  and  when  in  companj 
taking  a  particular  pride  in  paixlinff 
his  companions  with  proposiog  dit- 
ferent  questions  to  them,  they  gave 
him  others  in  return,  which^  mm 
the  certain  and  expeditious  man- 
ner he  had  in  answering  thenit 
made  him  first  noticed  as  an  arithr 
roetician,  and  a  man  of  most  won* 
derful  memory.  Finding  liimseU 
still  labouring  under  further  diS* 
culties,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  in 
writing,  he  taught  himself  to  write 
a  tolerable  hand.  As  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ma* 
thematicst  he  had  no  idea  of  anv 
thing  beyond  what  he  had  learnea. 
He  thought  himself  a  masterpiece 
in  figures,  and  challenged  all  his 
companions,  and  the  society  be 
attended.  Something,  bowef^i 
was  proposed  to  him  concerning 
Euclid;  but  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  he 
was  silent,  but  afterwards  found 
it  meant  a  bookf  containing  the  de- 
ments of  geometrr,  which  he  pni^ 
chased,  and  applied  himself  very 
diligently  to  the  study  of,  ana 
against  the  next  meeting,  in  this 
new  science  he  was  prepared  with  an 
answer.  He  now  found  himself 
launching  out  into  afield  of  which, 
before,  he  had  no  conception.  He 
continued  his  geometrical  studies ; 
and  as  the  demonstration  of  the  dif- 
ferent propositions  in  Euclid  depend 
entirely  upon  a  recollection  of  some 
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of  those  preceding,  hit  memory  was 
of  the  utmost  service  to  him ;  and 
as  it  did  not  require  much  know- 
ledge in  classical  education,  but 
principally  the  management  of 
straight  lines,  it  was  a'  study  just  to 
his  mind ;  for  while  he  was  attend- 
ing the  business  of  his  farm,  and 
humming  over  some  tune  or  other, 
with  a  sort  of  whistle,  his  attention 
was  certain  to  be  foleiy  engaged 
upon  some  of  his  geometrical  pro- 
positions, and,  with  the*  assistance 
of  a  piece  of  chalk,  upon  the  lap  of 
his  breeches-knee,  or  any  other  con- 
venient  spot,  would  clear  up  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  science  in 
a  most  masterly  manner.  His  mind 
being  now  open  a  little  to  the  works 
of  nature,  he  paid  particular,  atten* 
tion  to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  the 
moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets 
belonging  to  this  system,  of  which 
the  sun  is  the  centre ;  and|  consider- 
ing the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
the  different  bodies  belonging  to  it, 
and  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars, 
he  soon  conceived  each  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  different  system.  He 
well  considered  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  that  of  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces,  and  the  cause  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides ; 
also,  the  projection  of  the  sphere, 
stereographic,  orthographic,  and 
gnomonical;  also,  trigonometry  and 
astronomy.  He  paid  particular  at- 
tention to,  and  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  found  his  cal- 
culations agree  with  observation : 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
projection  of  the  sphere,  he  was 
fond  of  describing  all  astronomical 
questions  geometrically,  and  of  pro- 
jecting the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  that  way.  By  this  time  he 
was  possessed  of  a  small  library.  He 
next  turned  his  thoughts  toalgjebia. 


and  took  up  Emerson's  trealtBe.oi) 
tbat.ftul^ject ;  and  though  the  most 
difficult^  and  that,  wfth.  Simpsbo'ii, 
are  the  best  authpr»  yet  published« 
he  went  through  it  with  great  suor 
cess,  and  the  management  of  surd 
quantities,  and  the  clearing  equa* 
tions  of.  high  powers,  were  amaser 
ment  to  him  while  at  work  in  this 
]ields,  as  he  generally  could  perfonn 
them  by  his  memory;  and  if  he  met 
with  any  thing  very  intricate,  hehi{4 
recourse  to  a  piece  of  chalkj  as  m 
his  geometrical  propositions.  The 
arithmetic  of  in&iites,  and  Uiedi&« 
rential  method,  be  made  hinisdf 
master  of,  and  found  out  that  alg»f 
braand  geopaetry  were  thevery  soul 
pftheomthematics.  .  Hetherefoiw 
pwid  a  particular  attention  to  tbi&Pf 
and  used  to  apply  the  former  to  al- 
most every  branch  of  the  clifierent 
sciences.  ^  The'  art  of  navigationi 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  alao^ 
the  doctnne  of  motion,  of  fiUling 
bodies,  and  the  elements  of  optics, 
he  grounded  himself  in;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  to  fluxions,  which  had 
only  been  lately  discovered  by  air 
Isaac  Newton,  as  the  boundaryof 
the  mathematics,  he  went  throuf;h 
conic  sections,  &c.  to  make  a  trial 
of  this  last  and  finishing  branch. 
Thoughhe  expressed  some  difficulty 
at  his  first  entrance,  yet  he  did  not 
rest  till  he  made  himself  master  of 
both  a  fluxion  and  a  flowing  quan^ 
tity.  As  he  had  paid  a  similar  at- 
tention to  all  the  intermediate  parts, 
he  was  become  so  conversant  iit 
every  branch  of  the  inathematics, 
that  no  Question  was  ever  proposed 
to  him  which  he  did  not  answer,  nor 
any  rational  question  in  the  mathe- 
matics, that  he  ever  thought  of, 
which  he  did  not  comprehend.  He 
used  to  answer  all  the  qiiestions  in 
the  pentleman  and  Lady's  Diariea, 
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the  Palladium,  and  other  annual 
publications,  for  several  yean;  but 
his  answers  was  seldom  inserted, 
except  by,  or  in  the  name  of  some 
other  persons,  for  he  had  no  ambi- 
tion in  making  his  abilities  known, 
further  than  satisfying  himself  that 
nothing  passed  him  which  he  did 
not  understand.  He  frequently  has 
had  questions  from  his  pupils  and 
other  gentlemen  in  London,  the 
uniyersities,  and  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
imiversitv  of  Gottingen,  in  Germa- 
ny, sent  nim  to  soWe,  which  he  ne- 
ver failed  to  answer ;  and,  from  the 
minute  enquiry  he  made  into  natu- 
ral philosophy,  there  was  scarcely  a 
phenomenon  in  nature,  that  ever 
came  to  his  knowledge  or  observa- 
tion, but  he  could  in  some  measure 
or  other,  reasonably  account  for  it. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Willy  o'  th' 
H  oil  ins  for  many  years  after  he  left 
the  place.  He  removed  to  Tarn- 
green,  where  he  lived  about  fifteen 
years,  and  from  thence  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cartmell,  and  was 
best  known  by  the  name  of  Willy 
Gibson,  still  continuing  his  occupa- 
tion as  before.  For  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  he  kept  a  school  of 
about  eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  who 
boarded  and  lodged  at  his  own  farm- 
house; and  having  a  happy  turn  of 
explaining  his  ideas,  he  has  turned 
out  a  great  many  very  able  mathe- 
maticians, and  a  great  many  more 
gentlemen  he  has  instructed  in  ac- 
compts,  for  the  counting-house,  as 
well  as  for  the  sea,  and  for  land- 
surveying,  which  profession  he  fol- 
lowed himself  for  these  last  forty 
years  and  upwards.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  had  very  great 
practice  that  way ;  and,  having  ac- 
quired a  little  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, could  finish  plans  in  a  very 


pretty  manner.  He  has  been  lev^- 

ral  times  appointed,  by  actsofpv- 
liament,  a  commissioner  for  the  ib- 
closing  of  commons,  and  was  m  vcqr 
proper  person  for  that  purpose;  for, 
as  well  as  his  practice  in  land  snr- 
vejring,  he  had  eqnal  experienee 
and  judgement  in  the  quality  of 
land,  as  well  as  the  qoanuty;  also 
in  levelling  or  conveying  of  water 
from  one  place  to  another,  for  lie 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
vature of  the  earth's  surface.  He 
used  to  study  incessantly,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night;  and 
inthe  day-time,  when  in  me  fidds^ 
his  pupils  frequently  went  to  Imiiy 
to  have  their  different  diffieulties 
removed.  He  was  fond  of  sodety, 
and  his  company  was  courted  if 
all  who  knew  him.  He  left  a  in- 
dow.  They  had  been  married,  and 
lived  together  in  the  purest  liar* 
mony  and  friendship,  for  near  fifty 
years;  and  in  all  probalulity,  tf  it 
had  not  been  for  an  accident,  from 
their  apparent  health  and  consti- 
tution, they  might  have  lived  to- 
gether many  years  longer ;  as  be- 
fore the  melancholy  acrident,  he 
had  never  been  out  of  health  an 
hour  in  all  his  life.  He  has  ako left 
ten  children  living.  He  was  well 
known  and  respected  by  a  nume- 
rous acquaintance,  by  several  eni- 
nent  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Loo- 
don,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  particularly  so  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  his  place 
of  residence.  He  had  but  four  dmrs 
illness ;  and  though  he  was  in  the 
greatest  agony,  nom  a  bruise  he 
had  got  in  his  inside  by  a  fall  from 
a  cart,  he  bore  it  with  the  greatest 
patience  and  died  in  the  greatest 
composure,  aged  71  years,  at  his 
house  at  Blawith,  near  CartmeU,tbe 
Kh  of  October,  1791. 

Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes  of  theUue  Henry FUod^ 
€sq» ;  Jrom  the  tame. 

MR.  Flood,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
right  hon.  Warden  Flood 
(who  was  lord-chief- justice, of  the 
King's  Bench  in IrelaDd,anddied  in 
possession  of  that  office,  April  16, 
1764,)  was  born  in  1732.  After 
residing  about  three  years  in  the 
college  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
more  distinguished  for  thebeauty  of 
his  person  and  thegaiety  of  hisman- 
ners  than  for  application  to  i6tudy» 
he  was  removed,  in  1749  or  1750,to 
Christ  Church,  in  Oxford^  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Markbam,  now  archbishop  ofYork. 
Here  he  spent  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy with  the  late  learned  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt.  The  first  occa- 
sion of  hisapplying  intently  tolitera- 
ry  attainments  was  his  finding  that 
gentleman  and  some  other  friends 
frequently  talking,  at  their  evening 
meetings,  on  subjects  of  which  he 
was  ignorant ;  at  which  he  felt  him- 
self so  much  distressed  that  he  re- 
solved to  preserve  almost  an  entire 
silence  in  their  company  for  six 
months ;  during  which  time  he  stu- 
died with  great  ardour  and  unre- 
mitting attention,  beginning  with  a 
course  of  mathematics,  and  then 
reading  such  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historians  as  he  had  not  before 
perused.  From  that  time  to  his 
death  he  was  a  constant  and  regular 
fitudcnt,  even  while  he  was  engaged 
in  all  the  turbulence  of  political 
life,  and  became  at  length  so  com- 
plete a  master  of  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage  that  he  read  it  with  almost  as 
much  facility  as  English.  In  1759 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  Ireland  ;  but 
during  that  session  made  no  trial  of 


bi^  oratoricfd  powers.  lo  1761  hg 
was  again  chosen  a  member  of  thp 
new  parliament, and  soonstoodfor* 
ward  as  the  great  leader  of  opposi- 
tion in  that  coiintry.  The  ^st  .im- 
portant pK>int  which  he  attempted 
to  efiPect  in  parliament  wasy  an  ex- 
planation of  the  law  of  Poyning,  by 
a  misconstruction  of  whichi  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  privy  council  of 
Ireland  had  assumed  a  pow^r  simi- 
lar to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Lord$  o/Articlee  in  Scotland*  and 
rendered  the  parliameoit  of  Ireland 
a  mere  cypher  ;and,  in  consequence 
of  his  repeated  efforts  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  obnoxious  part  of  thi^l  law 
was,  at  a  subsequent  periodL  r^* 
pealed,  though  in  a  less  unqualified 
manner,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  reformation  of  it  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  next 
great  measure  which  he  undertook 
wa8,a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration 
x>f  parliament,  which  mirelaifd  had 
always  subsisted  for  the  life  of  the 
king.  This  measure,  after  having 
in  vain  attempted  it  in  the  admi- 
nistrations of  lord  Northumbeiclftnd 
and  lord  Hertford,  he  at  length,  by 
constant  perseverance,  effected  in 
the  administration  of  lord  Town- 
8hend(1769),  when  the  Octennial 
Bill  was  passed;  a  bill  that  first  gave 
any  thing  likea  constitution  to  Ire- 
land; and,  as  it  greatly  increased  the 
consequence  of  every  man  of  pro- 
perty mthatcountry,wasin  fact  the 
origin  and  ground  work  of  that 
.emancipation  and  those  additional 
privileges  which  they  afterwards 
claimed  from  England,  and  obtain- 
ed .The  parliament  of  England  hav- 
ing,in  1782,repealed  the  actof  the 
6tli  of  George  1.  chap.  5,  which  de- 
clared,^' that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and 
defiendent  upon  the  imperial  crown 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  par- 
liament of  England  hath  power  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of 
Ireland,"  Mr.  Flood,  in  two  very 
able  and  unanswerable  speeches 
(June  11  and  14,)  maintained  thac 
the  simple  repeal  of  this  declaratory 
act  was  no  security  against  a  similar 
claim,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
that  act,  being  at  some  future  time 
revived  by  England  ;  and  though 
three  gentlemen  only  of  the  whole 
house  of  commons  of  Ireland  con- 
curred with  him  on  this  occasion, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his 
doctrine  approved  and  ratified  by 
ihe  minister  and  parliament  of  Eng- 
landy  who  shortly  afterwards  passed 
an  act,  for  ever  renouncing  this 
claim.  In  the  following  year  the 
most  violent  altercation  that  ever 
passed  in  parliament  took  place  (No- 
vember, 1783,)  between  him  and 
Mr.  Henry  Grattan;  in  the  course 
of  which,  Mr.  Flood  gave  along  de- 
tail of  his  whole  political  life.  In 
1775  he  was  appomtedaprivy  coun- 
spller  in  both  kingdoms,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  vice-treasurers 
of  Ireland;  which  office,  after  hold- 
ing it  six  years,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed in  1781,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  the  privy  council.  Previous  to 
his  acceptance  of  this  office,  he  made 
a  precise  and  explicit  stipulation 
with  government  in  favour  of  all  the 
great  principles  which  he  had  be- 
fore maintainedin  parliament,  from 
none  of  which  he  ever  departed. 
In  1783  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament,  for  the  town 
of  Winchester ;  and  in  the  subse* 
quentparliamenthe represented  the 
borough  of  Seaford,  from  1785  to 
his  dissolution ;  and  if  he  had  lived  a 
few  weeks  longer,  he  was  to  have 
had  a  aeatinthe  present  parliament. 


— Mr.  Flood's  fintknown  prodne^ 
tion  18  **  Verses  on  the  Death  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,*'  pub* 
lished  in  the  Oxford  Collectioiiy  m 
1751.  He  was  also  author  of  att 
Ode  on  Fame,  and  a  tranakttion  of 
the  first  Pythian  ode  of  Piodar» 
which  were  printed  in  1785,  butnO' 
ver  published.  There  are  tevend 
speeches  ofhis,  both  in  the  Eogliafa 
and  Irish parliaments,extant,tlielaat 
of  which  wasdeliverediii  thehoiueof 
commons  of  England,  Mar.  4y  1790» 
and  had  for  its  object  a  reform  of  the 
representation  of  parliament:  on 
which  Mr.  Fox  complimeoted  him, 
by  saying  that  his  scheme  was  the 
most  rational  that  ever  had  been 
produced  on  that  subject.  In  tfie 
social  intercourse  of  private  life»  Mr. 
Flood  was  uncommonly  piemaAgf 
joiningto  very  extensive  knowledge 
on  very  various  subjects  a  great  &f 
cility  and  gentleness  of  mannen; 
and  assuming  less  on  accoontof  hb 
splendid  talents  and  high  politieal 
reputation  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  ever  did,  who  had  faleeh  so 
much  distinguished ;  a  circumstance 
in  which  he  strongly  resembled 
the  great  minister  and  admired 
orator  aboveroentioned.  He  has 
left,  it  IS  said,  several  manuscripts 
behind  him ;  among  which,  it  is  is 
be  hoped,  will  be  found  nn  adminio 
ble  translation  of  the  two  orationsof 
Demosthenes  and  ^schines  on  the 
crown,  and  of  several  orations  of 
Cicero,  done  when  he  first  began 
his  parliamentary  career,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  felicity  that  hasseldoiOt 
if  ever,  been  attained  in  an  English 
version, — Having  recovered firom  a 
tedious  fit  of  the  gout,  he  caughs 
cold  by  exerting  himself  to  extm- 
guish  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  one 
ofhis  offices;  in.  consequence  of 
which,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleonsjf 
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which  in  a  few  days,  deprived  him 
of  his  life.  He  married,  April  16, 
1762,  lady  Frances  Beresford, 
daughter  ofthe  late  earl  of  Tyrone, 
and  sister  of  the  present  marquis  of 
Waterford,  by  whom  he  never  had 
any  issue.  By  his  will,  made  in 
1790,  he  disposes  of  his  large  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  50001.  per  an- 
num, in  the  following  manner.  He 
leaves  to  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Warden 
Floods  an  estate  of  about  3001  per 
annum;  to  Miss  Cockburn,  a  lady 
who  lived  with  lady  Frances,  lOOOL; 
to  an  old  steward,  1 0001. ;  and  to 
his  own  servant.  2001.  He  makes 
his  wife,  lady  Frances,  together 
with  his  friend,  Ambrose  Smith, 
esq.  joint  executors,^requestingMr« 
Smith  to  act  in  the  trust,  and  ad- 
vise lady  Frances  in  every  thing,  and 
for  his  advice  and  trouble  he  gives 
him  an  annuity  of  3001.  per  annum; 
and  after  the  death  of  lady  Frances 
(whom  he  makes  his  residuary  lega- 
tee, an  estate  of  that  value,  in  fee 
simple.  Subject  to  these  bequests, 
he  devises  his  whole  estate  to  his 
wife,  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death 
to  the  university,  of  Dublin,  or  to 
Trinity-College,  near  Dublin,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  most  properly 
and  legally  characterized ;  willing 
and  desiring  that,  immediately  after 
the  said  estate  should  come  into  their 
possession,  they  shall  appoint  two 
professors,  one  for  the  study  of  the 
native  Erse  or  Irish  language,  and 
the  other  for  the  study  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities and  Irish  history,  and  for 
the  study  of  any  other  European 
languageillustrativeof,  or  auxiliary 
to,  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities,  or 
Irish  history ;  and  that  they  shall 
give,  yearly  two  liberal  premiums 
for  two  compositions,  one  in  verse 
and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  Irish 


language;  and  abo  two  other  Hbe* 
ral  premiums  for  compositions  in 
the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  one 
upon  any  point  of  literature,  an« 
cientor  modern,  and  the  other  upon 
some  great  action  of  antiquity^ 
**  seeing  that,  nothing  stimulates 
to  great  actions  inore  than  great 
examples.''  After  these  purposes 
shall  have  been  answered,  he  directs 
that  the  remaining  fund  shall  be  em« 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
manuscripts  for  the  library  of  the 
university.  And  if  his  directions  in 
these  respects  shall  not  be  complied 
with,  the  devise  to  them  is  made 
null  and  void ;  and  if  by  any  other 
means  they  shall  not  take  the  estate 
so  devised  to  them,  according  to  his 
intention,  then  he  beqiieaths  the 
whole  of  the  estate  so  devised  -to 
Aml>rose  Smith,  esq.  in  fee  simple 
for  ever.  And  he  desires  that  col; 
Valanceyy  if  living,  shall  be  oiie  of 
the  first  professors  — ^Nothing,  hi- 
therto, has  been  said  of  the'  do« 
quence  of  this  eminent  statesman^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise  it; 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  of  the  v6ry 
first  rate.  He  on  every  great  bcca* 
sion  shewed  a  great  and  compre* 
hensive  mind,  replete  with  -know- 
ledge, ardent,  vigorous,  acute,  and 
argumentative. His  wit  and  sarcasm^ 
aiid  happy  allusions  (for  his  mind 
was  replete  with  imf^ery)  would 
have  highly  distinguished  any  other 
man ;  but  convincing  being  his  chief 
object,  and  the  facility  of  reasoning 
his  principal  power,  his  adversaries 
liave  represented  it  as  his  only  ta*> 
lent.  His  classical  allusions  wene 
never  trite,alway8short  and  unoomp 
monly  happy;  and  his  metaphoiv 
chaste^  pure,' and  unmixed.  Pow^iw 
ful  as  he  was  in  stating,  enforcing^ 
an4  ill  astrating  subjects  which  he 
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propounded  in  parliament  and  on 
which  he  always  shewed  that  he  had 
obtained  every  possible  informa- 
tion, he  was  still  more  impressive  in 
reply^al  ways  preserving  his  temperi 
and  refuting  his  opponents  with  the 
same  perspicuity,  precision,  cor<> 
rectness,  and  elegance  of  language, 
which  marked  his  original  speech. 
To  an  English  reader  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  commer- 
cial treaty  and  to  Mr.  Windham  on 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
form, may  afford  decisive  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  His  me- 
mory  was  so  tenacious  that  he 
frequently,  at  the  end  of  a  long  de- 
bate, answered  every  member  of 
any  weight  who  had  spoken  on  the 
opposite  side,  refuting  their  argu- 
ments seriatim  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  note.  Few  men  have  studied 
the  English  language  more  atten- 
tively than  he,  or  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  niceties  of  con- 
struction and  most  subtle  discrimi- 
nations :  in  consequence  of  which, 
while  he  hurried  away  his  auditors 
by  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  he 
delighted  every  person  of  taste  and 
judgement  by  a  certain  curio safeli-' 
citas  of  diction,  which  added  infi- 
nite grace  and  beauty  to  his  elo- 
quence. He  sometimes  levelled  his 
adversary  to  the  ground  by  a  sin- 
gle word.  Thus  to  mention  one  out 
of  many  instances,  he  on  one  occa- 
sion talked  of  the  unmeaning  gabble 
of  his  opponents ;  and  on  another 
said,  that  he  should  not  waste  the 
time  of  the  house  by  refuting  such 
trumpery  arguments  as  had  been  ad- 
duced against  him  ;  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  thegreatlord  Chatham 
whom  he  venerated,  and  venturing 
on  the  very  utmost  verge  of  propri- 
ety in  the  use  of  a  low  word,  more 
strongly  to  mark  his  contempt  of  his 


opponent.  His  classical  aUanoiif 
have  been  already  spoken  of.  Tho 
selection  of  particular  instances  of 
any  species  of  excellence  is  always 
difficult  and  hazardous ;  yet  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  is  so  happy  that  it 
may  bid  defiance  to  criticism.  When 
a  certain  English  secretary  was  as- 
sailed by  many  pointed  questions, 
put  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  opposi- 
tion, he  at  length  rose,  and  lookioff 
most  ruefully  on  an  empty  bench 
behind  him,  where  his  assistants 
usually  sat,  besought  his  antago- 
nists not  to  urge  the  matter  fiirther, 
^^for  the  gentlemen  who  usualfytm' 
swered  questions  ijoerenotyei  come/* 
**  In  ancient  times  (replied  Flood) 
the  oak  of  Dodona  spoke  for  itself: 
but  the  toooden  oracle  of  our  day  is 
content  to  deliver  his  responses  by 
deputy."  A  more  fortunateallosion 
than  this  will  not  easily  be  pointed 
out.  His  admiration  of  the  great 
Grecian  orator  led  him  to  make, 
perhaps,  too  frequent  use  ofenthu^ 
mems ;  a  mode  of  reasoning-  whicn, 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of 
one  of  the  propositions  of  the  syOo- 
gism,  seems  not  well  suited  to  a 
mixed  assembly,  and  renders  an  ar* 
gument  more  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  common  auditors.  He  was 
aIso,perhaps,too  fond  of  suspending 
his  adversary  on  the  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma. He,  is  thought  by  many ySnd 
particularly  by  his  English  audi- 
tors, to  have  spoken  too  deliberate- 
ly ;  and  undoubtedly  his  manner,  is 
this  respect,  was  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  this  ceuntiy : 
but,  consistently  with  his  scheme  of 
elocution,  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
man,couldhave  been  a  rapid  speak- 
'er,his  extemporaneous  emisionsb^ 
ing always  as  correct,energetic,and 
compressed  as  the  premeditated 
speeches  of  others  He  endeavoured 
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'  to  use  a  superfluous  word, 
lever,  at  any  time,  permitted 
M  to  be  diffusive  or  inaccurate* 
rho  makes  it  a  rule  always  to 
z  correctly,  pointedly,  and  con* 
r,  must  speak  deliberately,  un- 
le  pronounces  a  written  speech, 
lan  ever  spoke  an  extemporary 
'h  rapidly,  without  being  dif* 
5  in  argument,  or  incorrect  in 
lage,  without  tautology  and 
ttion.  It  has  been  industri- 
'  repeated  that  he  came  into 
Soglish  house  of  commons  in 
leciine  of  his  life,  and  in  the 

of  his  abilities;  and  this  cry 
clamorously   kept  up  by  two 

bodies  of  men  in  Ireland,  one 
^hich  had  long  endured  the 
8  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
*  never  forgave  his  enforcing 
obtaining  the  English  act  of  re- 
lation. No  assertion,  however, 
)e  more  unfounded.  The  mind 
at  man  whose  talents  were  on- 
ly splendid,  and  who  perseveres 
tg  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
onstant   habits  of  study^  and 

exertions  both  in  public  and 
te,  can  suffer  nothing  from  the 
ilts  of  age.  He  was  tifly-three 
>  old  when  he  was  chosen  a 
ber  of  the  English  parliament. 
ibiiities  at  the  time  of  his  death 
as  strong  as  ever  they  had  been 
y  period  of  his  life,  tnough  cer- 
f  a  man  of  Sixty  years  old  has 
o  much  ardour  as  one  of  thir- 
it  what  he  lost  in  ardour  he 
^d  in  knowledge,  and  the  accu- 
rted  experience  of  thirty  years. 
lOugh  he  made  a  considerable 
ession  in  England,  that  which 
id  previously  made  in  Ireland 
nuch  greater,  the  cause  is  suf- 
itly  obvious.  He  had  attached 
elf  to  neither  of  the  two  great 
es  that  divide  this  country;  nor 


would  any  (rfice,  however  lueraliTe» 
(he  had  volunarily  resigned  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  the  minister  has 
to  give,)  have  attached  htm  to  either 
party,  without  responsibility,  and  a 
certain  share  of  power.  This  lie'ex- 
pressly  made  tne  preliminarj  to 
any  treaty  on.  Mm  subject.  One 
party  was  too  strong  in  numbers, 
and  the  other  too  strong  in  abilities, 
to  court  his  aid,  thoueh  each  Would 
gladly  have  acceptea  it ;  and  that 
he  stood  isolcaed  in  the  house,  with- 
out any  person  feeling  an  interest  In 
his  exertions  or  success.  Add  to 
this,  that,  consequently,  he  wiis  pre* 
eluded  from  almost  all  great'  sub- 
jects of  debate,  and  consistently 
with  the  situation  in  which  he  stoodf, 
could  exerthimself  only  on  netntnA 
questions.— To  this  imperfect  deli- 
neation of  the  character  and  abilities 
of  this  extraordinary  person,  we 
shall  only  add^  that  it  fen  men,  of 
the  most  exalted  tcdents,  were  to  \f% 
selected,  by  impartial  and  eapiible 
judges,  from  the  Eoglifih  aimala  of 
the  eighteenth  pentury,  now  hasten- 
ing to  its  close,  the  name  of  Henry 
Flood  would  be  found  among  th(^.. 

The  following  masterly  sketch  of 
the  public  conduct  and  diaractejr  of 
this  gentleman,  was  published  in 
Ireland  about  three  weeks  after  his 
death. 

<<It  is  great  measures  which 
mark  the  great  statesman.  Let  the 
character  of  Flood  be  ascertained 
by  the  measures  he  supported. 

<*  When  he  first  appeared  upon 
the  public  scene,  the  prostrated 
state  of  this  country,  f  Ireland,)  and 
its  eonstitution,  woula  have  quench* 
ed  the  ardour  of  a  common  mind ; 
it  only  seemed  to  enflame  his. 

<*  Our  parliaments  were  fbr  the 
life  of  the  King;  the  two  houses  had 
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little  more  than  a  negative  voice ; 
the  privy  council  here  assumed  the 
power  of  originating  bills ;  and  the 
privy  councils  in  both  kingdoms,  of 
altering  and  suppressing  them ;  the 
wholeprocess  of  legislation  wascor- 
niptea  and  inverted;  the  judges 
held  their  places,  not  during  life, 
but  during  pleasure;  the  king's 
bench  of  England,  and  the  house  of 
lords  of  England,  exercised  a  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  all  our 
courts;  we  had  no  habeas  corpus 
act;  we  were  allowed  a  trade 
scarcely  with  any  nation  upon  earth; 
and  a  great  standing  army  was 
maintained  in  Ireland,  under  the 
authority  of  an  English  act  of  par- 
liament and  without  even  the  consti- 
tutional counterpoise  of  a  militia. 

<<Mr.  Flood  struck  at  once  at  the 
root  of  all  these  enormities.  He 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  octen- 
nial parliaments.  To  restore  the 
power  of  the  people  by  a  frequent 
recurrence  of  their  elective  powers, 
he  knew,  would  soon  give  them  such 
a  voice  in  the  constitution,  as  would 
enable  them  authoritatively  to  call 
for  the  restoration  of  every  right* 
This  octennial  bill,  then,  which  had 
been  so  often  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, that  it  was  never  proposed 
without  derison,when  he  urged  with 
the  over-bearing  energy  of  his  elo- 
quence, instantly  rose  into  reputa- 
tion, and  was  carried. 

<<  His  next  great  attempt  was  a 
national  militia.  He  knew  that  a 
voice  in  the  const  ituion  was  not  suf- 
ficient, if  the  people  were  overawed 
5y  a  military  force*  He  was,  how- 
ever, resisted  by  government,  and, 
of  course,  defeated.  But  the  prin- 
ciple sunk  into  the  mind  of  the 
public,  and  it  produced  voluntary 
armaments. 

<'  He  next  levelled  his  abilities 


against  the  fabric  of  usurpatioiif^ 
which  was  founded  cm  the  law  of 
Poyning.  The  ground  he  took,  was 
the  vicious  and  corrupt  constmction 
of  that  law;  the  safest  ground  for 
the  public;  because,  if  tne  law  waa 
not  misconstrued.  It  could  only  be 
got  rid  of  by  repaed,  of  which  tticre 
was  then  little  hope ;  but  if  it  waa 
misconstrued,  it  only  required  inte- 
grity among  ourselves  to  rectiiy  it. 
The  first  fruitoof  this  exertion  were, 
the  rejection  of  altered  money- 
bills. 

*<  To  prevent  the  accumuhtion 
of  debt,  and  keep  down  the  taxes 
of  an  impoverished  country,  were 
his  objects  on  going  intotiflrae,  ma- 
king, at  the  same  time,  the  most 
precise  and  unequivocal  reaervation 
m  favour  of  all  the  great  cenatitn- 
tional  principles  whieh  he  had  ever 
maintained.  To  secure  theae  oIh 
jects,  he  stipulated  for  his  counfry^ 
first  the  reduction  of  twelve  com- 
missioners of  revenoe  to  aeven» 
which,  with  the  other  appendageaoif 
this  reduction,  it  was  eatimated, 
would  have  produced  a  anving  to 
the  country  of  twenty  thiwaand 
pounds  a  year.  Next,  an  abaenlee- 
tax,  which,  by  a  strange  and  udi^ 
happy  change  of  sentiment  in  aeme 
country  gentlemen,  fiuled. 

<*  These  measures,  together  with 
the  general  system  of  frugality,  for 
which  he»at  all  times,  contended^  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  public  debt  and  taxes 
from  having  risen  above  one-balf  af 
what  they  are  at  the  present  day.  * 

**  In  lord  Buckingham's  admini* 
stration,  when  the  late  Mr.  Bursh 
moved  for  an  ex  tension  of  tradOi  oSr* 
Flood,  with  an  emphatic  -  tone, 
cried  out  across  the  house,  ''Why 
not  a  free  traded'  The  words  were 
adopted ;  the  free  trade  waacarried. 
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*  **  The  spirit  of  Ireland, .  roused 
by  the  American  war,  was  now  ca]« 
ing  for  the  restoration  of  her 
rights,  in  the  most  energetic  ac- 
cents. England  was  embarrassed 
and  enfeebled,  Ireland  was  armed; 
Mr.  Flood  saw  the  crisis,  and  set- 
sedit.  Thehigh  office  which  heheld 
he  flung  from  him.  He  faced  the  mi- 
nister in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
with  all  the  vehemence >of  his  elo- 
quence,  demanded  the  rights  of  his 
country.  Ministry  were  thunder- 
struck and  appalled^  Mr.  Burgh 
and  Mr.  Grattan  raa  across  the 
house  and  embraced  him;  Mr. 
Burgh  exclaiming,  that  «  this,  was 
the  man,  whose  integrity  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  could  /  not 
warp.'' 

<vHe  then  proceededi  inflexible 
by  any  thing  but  truth  and  honour, 
through  that  momentous  session;  al- 
ways agreeing  with  the  opposition 
in  principle  though  sometimes  dif- 
fering from  them  as  to  the.  manner 
of  carry  ing  that  principle  into  efiect. 
Where  he  differed,  as  far  as  experi- 
ence has  yet  operated,  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

*<  The  session  concluded  with  the 
simple  repeal,  and  his  argument  for 
a  renunciation.  He,  against  the  al- 
most unanimous  voice  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  against  every  senti- 
ment of  the  parliament  of  England, 
demanded  the  renunciation,  as  the 
essential  indispensable  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Ireland.  . 
"  **  The  lawyers  corps  was  convin- 
ced by  his  argument,  and  concur- 
red with  him.  The  volunteers  of 
the  north  were  convinced, .  and 
concurred.  The  sentiment  spread, 
and  Idndled.  The  parliament  of 
England  renounced. 

**  The  stupendous  acquisitions  of 
this  fortunate  crisis  were. so  many 
andso  mighty,  he  feared  they  might 


be  surrendered  or  impairedtiajsouM 
moment  of  supinenesSf  by  acomipt 
and  culpable  bouse  of  cowmoni* 
Therefore,to  secure  these  acquisiti* 
ons  for  ever,  heendeavourdd  to  for- 
tify the  integrity  .of  the  bouse  of coim 
mons,  by  amending  the  form  of  re« 
presentation ;  and,  delegatedby.the 

Sreat  national  conventiont  he  uijtra- 
uced  bis.Reform-bill  into 


ment.  .  . 

<*He  was,  at  thb  moment,  .deva- 
ted  to  the  highest  summit  of  popu-^ 
)arity,and  power,  and  fame,  to  whi^ 
he  bad  ever  reached,  in  the  whole 
orbit  of  bis  life.  The  oonvei^tion  he 
ruled  with  an  absolute  sway,  by  the 
sole  sceptre  of  reason*  He  nevjer 
uttered  there  that  he  did  not  con- 
vince. He  never  convinced .  that 
he  did  not^ucceed.  Since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  ^rhaps,  no  uo- 
deified  individual  ever.receivedsuab 
deference,  such  conSdence,  su^h 
supremacy,  Arom  a  wis9  and  enligh^ 
tened  assembly! 

**Buthisgoodfortiine,  as.it  it  h«4 
been  now  strained  beyond  i$$ 
strength,  broke,  and  from  this  tiqpM 
failed'him. 

.  <*His  reform  being  rejected,  and 
the  conventiondiss0lved,therebeiQg 
no  immediate  prospect  .of  any  mo- 
mentous occurrence. here,  he  went 
over  to  the  English  parliament. . 

**That  the  people  th^re  should  be 
jealousofthe  reputation  of  tbei^owA 
orators ;  that  they  should  have  heard 
with  displeasure  frequent  compaci^ 
sons  made  between  them  and  Mr* 
Flood,tothedisadvantageof  the  lat- 
ter ;  that  their  national  pride  should 
be  glad  to  seize  any  slender  opp^or- 
tunity  to  disparage  and  decryhim, 
it  is  easy' to  suppose ;  but  that  they 
should  have  the  folly  to  represent 
.himasamanoffeebie  talents,,  and 
no  understanding;, .  was  ^n  extra- 
vagance   of  pride  and  prejudice 

scarcely 
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floftrcely  imaginable.  Yel  lach  waa 
the  face.  Every  eflfort  of  noise  and 
clamour,  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
every  artifice  of  perversion  and  deri- 
sion after  he  had  done,  were  employ- 
ed against  him  even  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen* 

<<When  he  came  back  to  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  he  was  treated 
with  the  same  barbarous  clamour  as 
in  England.  The  sublimest  triumphs 
of  his  reason,  the  most  luminous  ef- 
fusions of  his  wit,  were  overpowered 
and  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the 
corrupt  and  the  factious.  From 
his  time,  the  double  tide  of  both 
parties  ran  against  him.  His  hav* 
ing  spumed  the  vice-treasurership, 
shewedithat  the  greatest  office  could 
not  manacle  his  integrity.  His  whole 
conduct,  as  a  statesman,  and  par- 
ticularly the  renunciation  shewed 
that  no  political  chicane  could 
dupe  his  understanding.  Neither 
to  be  bought  or  bubbled,  he  was 
therefore  every  where  to  be  over- 
whelmed and  undermined.  The 
wrath  of  all  parties,  howeverother- 
wise  adverse,  concentrated  against 
him.  The  friends  of  the  king  were 
never  to  forgive  his  repudiation  of 
thevice-treasurership.  Thefriends 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  friends  of  the 
king,  became  one.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Fox  were  never  to  forgive  the 
renunciation.  Indeed  in  this  last 
measure,  he  had  been  too  much  a 
friend  to  Ireland,  not  to  be  view- 
ed as  a  foe  by  every  English  party» 
and  consequently  by  every  class  of 
their  partizans  here.  The  people 
too  here,  having  now  become  qui- 
escent after  such  arduous  exertions, 
were  become  almost  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  public  scene  and 
afPorded  no  basis  to  support  him 
against  such  concurrent  hostilities. 
He  still,  however,  attempted  the 


parliamentary  reform.  He  attempt* 
ed  it  by  the  aid  of  thesecondtson* 
vention  or  congress,  and  by  the 
most  vigorous  effi>rta  of  liia  own 
voicein  parliament*  The  apirit  of 
the  people  sunk  more  and  more. 
At  last  he  waa  obliged  to  deaiat* 

"He  then  attempted  his  refolm 
in  England.  All  parties,  howem 
disinclined,  confessed,  that  -  it  was 
the  wisest  speech,  and  the  wisest 
plan  that  had  yet  been  propawided* 
It  fJEuled ;  but  if  ever  a  refonn  aliall 
succeed  there,it  is  generally  thought 
it  willbe  the  reform  of  Henry  FloiKL 

*'Now  the  mine  was  apringnu 
under  bis  feet,  which  waa  to  wp^ 
hilate  all  his  political  power,  m 
ever.  A  dissolution  of  parKameal 
was  shortly  to  take  place  in  both 
kingdoms  ;aild  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose,  that  the  great  partietie 
both  conspired  in  the  one  pmnt,  (a 
keep  him  out  of  both  parliafloeiitft 
The  people  no  where  took  him  .up* 
This  is  mentioned,  not  to  cast  any 
uncommon  stain  of  ingratitude  oip* 
on  his  countrymen,  though  he  waa 
the  last  man  then  upon  earth  wheia 
they  ought  to  have  suftred  to  be 
so  run  down.  The  greatest  charao-' 
tersin  all  countries  have  experiail* 
ced  similar  defection. 

<<  At  length  the  great  pheaone* 
non  appeared.  Ebth  parliamenla 
were  elected ;  and  Flood,  with  all 
his  property,  all  his  abilitiea,  all  bis 
deservings,  was  of  neither  a  meia* 
ber.  Even  upon  the  people  here 
this  seemed  to  make  little  impres- 
sion ;  and  some  ofhis  oldest  friend^ 
seemed  unaffected  at  the  event*  He 
retired  to  the  country ;  and  his 
great  mind,  which  could  never  have 
been  depressed  by  the  worst  inffie- 
tions  of  the  enemies  ofhis  countf7» 
was  not  so  well  able  to  austaiA  the 
neglect  of  bis  countrymen* 

<•  He 
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<<  He  died,  the  second  of  Decern* 
ber,  1791 1  at  Farmlv  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  in  the  nfty-nintii  year 
of  his  age. 

**  His  property  he  bequeathed  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  under  the  di« 
rection  of  the  university  of  Dublin; 
leaving  it  under  such  regulationi 
aa  he  conceived  would  make  it 
most  contribute  to  the  fiuna  of  hit 
country/' 


Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Robert 
Henry  ;from  the  same* 

DR.  Robert  Henry  was  the  son 
of  James  Henry,  farmer  at 
Muirtown,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ni- 
nian's,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean 

Galloway,  daughter  of Gallo* 

way,of  ]5urrowmeadow,in  Stirling-^ 
shire.  He  was  born  on  the  18ih  of 
February,  1718;  and  having  early 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  lite- 
rary professsion,  was  educated,  first 
under  a  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  at 
the  parish*8chool  of  St.  Ninian't 
and  for  some  time  at  the  gramorar- 
school  of  Stirling.  He  completed 
his  course  of  academical  study  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  and  after- 
wards became  master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Annan.  He  was 
licenced  to  preach  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1746,  and  was  the  first  H<* 
centiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Annan 
after  its  erection  into  a  separate 
presbytery.  Soon  afler,  he  received 
a  call  from  a  congregation  of  pres- 
byterian  dissenters  at  Carlisle^ 
where  he  was  ordained,  in  Novem- 
ber 1748.  In  this  station  he  remai- 
ned twelve  years ;  and,  on  the  ISth 
of  August  1760,  became  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congregation  in  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. Here  he  mar- 
ried, in   1763,    Anne  Balderstooi 


daughter  of  Thonuus  Baldentoiv 
surgeon  in  Berwick ;  by  whom  bm 
had  no  children,  but  with  whom  he 
enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  lifea  large 
share  of  domestic  happinese.  He 
was  removed  from  Berwick,  to  b« 
one  of  the  minister!  of  Edinburgh,  in 
November,  1768  { was  minister  of 
the  church  of  the  New  Ghrey  Friers^ 
from  that  time  till  November,  1776 
and  then  became  coUeague-ministet 
in  the  Old  Church,  and  remained  iif 
that  station  till  his  death.  The  de« 
gree  of  doctor  in  divlnit]^  was  oon- 
terred  on  him  by  the  univenrity  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1770;  and,  in  1774 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  modera* 
tor  of  the  seneral  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only 
person  on  record  who  obtained  that 
distinction,  the  first  time  he  waa  e 
member  of  assembly. 

Soon  after  his  removal  toBerwick, 
he  published  a  scheme  for  raising  a 
fund  for ihebenefit ofthe  widowsand 
orphans  of  protestantdissentinff  mi** 
nisters  in  the  north  of  England* 
This  idea  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  prosperity  ofthe  fund  wbioh 
had,  almost  thirty  yearsbefore,been 
established  for  a  provision  to  minis* 
ters'  widows,  &o.  in  Scotland.  But 
the  situations  ofthe  clergy  of  Soot* 
land  were  very  difibrent  from  the 
circumstances  of  dissenting  minis* 
ters  in  England.  Annuities  and  pro* 
visions  were  to  be  secured  to  the 
families  of  dissenters,  without  sub* 
iecting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scot* 
land)  to^a  proportional  annual  con^ 
tributlon,  and  without  sodimeansef 
creating  afund,  as  could  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  an  act  of  parliament,  to  se* 
cure  the  annual  payments.  The 
acuteness  and  activity  ofDr.  Henry 
surmounted  these  difficultiee;  and 
chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  nsefiil 
and  benevolent  mstitution  conimefl« 

ced 
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ced  about  the  year  1762.  The  ma- 
Bagement  was  entrusted  to  him  for 
several  years  ;  and  its  success  has 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations which  were  formed  of  it.  Dr. 
Henry  was  accustomed,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  to  speak  of  this  in- 
stitution with  peculiar  affection,  and 
to  reflect  on  its  progress  and  utility 
with  that  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
a  good  man  can  only  receive  from 
^*  the  labour  of  love>  and  of  good 
works." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year 
1763t  that  he  first  conceived  theidea 
of  his  History  of  Great  Britain ;  a 
work  already  establishedin  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  which  will  certainly 
be  regarded  by  posterity,  not  only 
as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlar- 

fed  the  sphere  of  history  and  grati- 
es  our  curiosity  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  which  fall  not  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  preceding  his- 
torians, but  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
curate and  authentic  repositaries  of 
historical  information  which  this 
country  has  produced.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Dr.  Henry,  which  is  in- 
disputably his  own,  and  its  peculiar 
advantages,  aresufficiently  explain- 
ed in  its  general  preface.  In  every 
period  it  arranges,  under  separate 
heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  Great  Britain ;  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  the  history  of  our 
constitution,  government,  laws,  and 
courts  of  justice ;  the  history  oflearn- 
ing,  of  learned  men,  and  of  the  chief 
seminaries  of  learning ;  the  history  of 
arts;  the  history  of  commerce,  of 
shipping,  of  money  or  coin,and  of  the 
price  of  commodities ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  manners,  virtues,  vices, 
customs,  language,  dress,  diet,  and 
amusements.  Under  these  seven 
heads,  which  extend  the  province  of 
an  historian  greatly  beyond  its  usual 


limits,  every  thing  curioot  or  inter- 
estinff  in  the  history  of  any  couQtry 
may  be  comprehended.  But  it  cer- 
tainly reouired  more  than  a  commoD 
shareofliterary courage  to  attempt, 
onsolargeasdue,  a  subject  so  intri* 
cateand  extensive  as  the  Hiatorrof 
Britain  from  the  invasion  of  Junqi 
Caesar.— That  Dr.  Henry  neitlMr 
over-rated  his  powers  nor  his  indus- 
try could  only  nave  been  proved  hj 
the  success  and  reputation  of  his 
works. 

But  he  soon  found  that  his  reii« 
denceat  Berwick  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  minute  researches 
which  the  execution  of  liis  plih  re- 
quired. His  situation  there  exdnded 
him  from  the  meansof consultinff  the 
original  authorities;  and  thbugn  ha 
attempted  to  find  access  to  them  by 
means  ofhis  liters  ry  friend8,and  with 
their  assistance  made  some  progress 
in  his  work,  his  information  was  not- 
withstanding so  incomplete,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  prosecute  his 
plan  tohis  own  satisfiu^tion,  and  was 
at  last  compelled  to  relinquish  it. 

By  the  friendship  of  Gilbert  Lau- 
rie, esq.  late  lord  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  ofhis  majest/scom- 
missioners  of  excise  in  Scotland^ 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  Mrs* 
Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1768;aQditis  to  this  event 
that  the  public  are  indebted  for  Ivt 
prosecution  of  the  History  of  Great 
Britain,  His  acc^s  to  the  public  li- 
braries, and  the  means  of  supplving 
the  materials  which  these  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  used 
with  so  much  diligence  and  perse- 
verance, that  the  first  Toliune  of 
this  History,  in  quarto,  was  pub- 
lished in  1771,  and  the  second  fai 
1774,  the  third  in  1777,  the  fourth 
in  1781,  and  the  fifth  (which  brings 
down  the  history  to  theacceffsion'of 

Henry 
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f  VII.)  in  1785.  The«ubject 
se  volumes  comprehends  tlie 
intricate  and  obscure  periods 
'  history ;  and  when  we  con- 
the  scanty  and  scattered  ma- 
( which  Dr.  Henry  has  digest- 
id  the  accurate  and  minute  in* 
tion  which  he  has  given  us 
every  chapter  of  his  work* 
jst  have  a  hieh  opinion  both 
learning  and  industry  of  the 
r,  and  of  the  vigour  and  acti- 
Phis  mind;  especially  when 
dded,  that  he  employed  no 
lensis,  but  completed  the  ma* 
pt  with  his  own  hand ;  and 
excepting  the  first  volume,  the 
book,  such  as  it  is,  was  print- 
m  the  original  copy. — What* 
orrections  were  made  on  it» 
nserted  by  interlineations,  or 
ising  the  proof-sheets.  He 
it  necessary,  indeed,  to  qon« 
mself  to  a  nrst  copy,  from  an 
unate  tremor  in  his  hand, 
made  writing  extremely  in- 
nient,  which  obliged  him  to 
with  his  paper  on  a  book 
I  on  his  knee  instead  of  a 
and  which  unhappily  in- 
d  to  such  a  degree,  tnatinthe 
3ars  of  his  life  he  was  often 
I  to  take  his  victuals  without 
mce.  An  attempt,  which  he 
after  the  publication  of  the 
olume,  to  employ  an  amanu- 
did  not  succeed.  Never  hav- 
len  accustomed  to  dictate  his 
)sitions,he  found  it  impossible 
[uire  a  new  habit ;  and  thouffb 
rsevered  but  a  few  days  in  the 
pt,  it  had  a  sensible  effect  on 
alth,  which  he  never  after- 
recovered. 

did  not  profess  to  study  the 
lents  of  language ;  but.his  ar- 
[pent  is  uniformly  regular  and 
il,  and  his  style  simple  and 
I.  XXXIII. 


perspicuous ;  and,  as  a  book  of  f|ict» 
and  solid  information^  supportedby 
authentic  documents,  his  History 
will  stand  a  comparison .  with  any 
other  History  of  the  same  period* 

Not  having  been  able  to  transact 
with  the  booksellers  to  his  satisfaC' 
tion,  the  five  volumes  were  origi- 
nally pt|]l»lished  at  the  risk  of  the 
autnor.'  When  the  first  volume  ap« 
peered,  it  was  censured  with  an 
unexampled  acrimony  and  perse- 
verance,  in  several  magazines,  re- 
views, and  newspapers.  In  com«« 
pliance,with  the  uf tial  custom,  he 
had  permitted  a  sermon  to  be  pub« 
lished  which  he  bad  preacbedbefore 
the  Society  in  Scotland,  for  propa- 
gatingCbnstian  knowledge,in  m.Sf 
a  composition  containinff  plain  ffckNi 
sense  on  a  common  subject,  from 
which  he  expected  no  reputation* 
This  was  eagerly  seized  on  bv  the 
adversaries  of  his  History,  and  torn 
to  pieces  with  a  virulehce  and  aspe- 
rity which  no  want  of  merit  in  the 
sermon  could  justify  or  explain.  An 
anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
newspaper,  to  vindicate  tne  History 
firom  some  of  the  unjust  censures 
which  had  been  published,  and  as- 
serting, irom  tlie  real  merit  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  book,  the  author's 
title  to  the  approbation  of  the  pid>- 
lic.  An  answer  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  following  week,  charg- 
ing him,  in  terms  equally  confident 
and  indecent,  with  having  written 
this  letter  in  his  own  praise.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  seldom  fail  tu 
defeat  their  purpose,  and  to  riscoil 
on  those  who  direct  them.  Dr* 
Henry  had  many  friends,  and  tfll 
lately  had  not  discovere  that  he  bad 
any  enemies.  But  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  vindication  was  un^ 
known  to  him,  till  the  learned  and 
respectable  Dr.  Macqoeen,  firom 
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the  indignation  excited  by  the  con- 
fident petulance  of  the  answer,  in- 
fonnea  him  that  the  letter  had  been 
written  by  htm. — ^These  anecdotes 
are  still  remembered.— The  abuse  of 
the  History,  which  began  in  Scot- 
land, was  renewed  in  some  of  the 
periodical  publications  in  South  Bri- 
tain ;  though  it  is  justice  to  add 
(without  meaning  to  refer  to  the 
candid  observations  of  English  cri- 
tics,) that  in  both  kingdoms  the  as- 
perity originated  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, and  that  paragraphs  and  criti- 
cisms written  at  Edinburgh,  were 
printed  in  London.  The  same  spi- 
rit appeared  in  Strictures  published 
on  the  second  and  third  volumes  ; 
but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  the  attention  of  the 
public*  The  malevolence  was  suf- 
ficiently understood,  and  had  long 
before  become  fatal  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  periodical  paper  from 
which  it  origmally  proceeded.  The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author, 
had  sold  beyond  his  most  saneuine 
expectations ;  and  had  receivedboth 
praise  and  patronage  from  men  of 
the  first  literary  characters  in  the 
kingdom;  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raised,  the 
booksellers  did  not  venture  to  pur- 
chase the  property,  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  fifth  volume,  the 
work  was  established  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  and  at  last  rewarded 
the  author  with  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity,  which  he  happily  lived  to 
enjoy. 

Dr.  Henry  was  no  doubt  en- 
couraged from  the  first  by  the  de- 
cided apiprobation  of  some  of  his 
literary  friends,  who  were  allowed 
to  be  the  most  competent  judges  of 
his  subject;  and  in  particular  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  historians  of  the 
present  age,  whose  history  of  the 


same  periods  justly  jnofaenei  the 
highest  reputation.  The  foDowing 
character  of  the  first  and  aeooiidvo- 
lumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gnde- 
man,  and  is  well  entitled  to  be  in- 
serted in  anarrative  of  Dr.  Hemy'i 
life:  "Those  who  profeiaal^ 
esteem  for  the  first  Toliniie  of  Dr. 
Henry's  History,  I  may  ventofelo 
say,  are  almost  as  numeroiuasdioie 
who  have  perused  it,  provided  they 
be  competent  judges  of  a  workof tnt 
nature,  and  are  acqmunted  with  the 
difficulties  which  attendtadma»* 
dertaking.  Many  of  those  wboU 
been  so  well  pleased  with  the  ftiti 
were  impatient  to  see  the  leeoBl 
volume,  which  advances  intomUd 
more  delicate  and  interesting;  bit 
the  doctor  hath  shewn  the  waioKkj 
of  his  judgement,  as  in  aD  theieiCi 
so  particularly  in  ^vingnoperfim- 
ance  to  the  public  that  mi^ht  ap- 
pear crude  or  hasty,  or  composed 
before  he  had  full;^  collected  wad 
digested  the  materials.  I  venture 
with  great  sincerity  to  reconniiwid 
this  volume  to  the  perusal  of  every 
curious  reader  who  desirea  to  know 
thestate  of  Great  Britain,  inaperipd 
which  has  hitherto  been  resaided 
as  very  obscure,  ill  supplied  wfth 
writers,  andnot  possesseaof  asiD^ 
one  that  deserves  the  appelhition  of 
a  good  one.  It  is  wonderful  iHut 
an  instructive,  and  evenentertaimng 
book,  the  doctor  has  been  aUe  to 
compose  from  such  unpromisingma* 
teriais:  Tantum  series  htneiuraaKi 
poUet.  When  we  see  those  bam* 
rous  ages  delineated  brsodilea 
pen,  we  admire  the  oddneas  ioi 
singularity  of  the  manners,  cu8toni» 
and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and 
seem  to  be  introduced  into  a  new 
world ;  but  we  are  still  more  snr* 
prised,  as  well  as  interestid,  when 
we  reflect  that  those  strange  per- 
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ges  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
mt  inhabitants  of  this  island-^ 
object  of  an  antiquary  hsith 
commonly  distinguished  from 
)f  an  historian ;  for  though  the 
'  should  enter  into  the  province 
e  former,  it  is  thought  that  it 
A  only  be  quanta  basta,  that 
&r  as  is  necessary,  without 
rehending  all  the  minute  di»« 
ions  which  gave  such  supreme 
lire  to    the    mere  antiquary, 
earned  author  hath  fully  recon* 
these  two    characters.     His 
ical  narratives  are  as  full  as 
remote  times  seem  to  demand, 
t  the  same  time  his  enquiries 
antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
I  can  be  an  object  of  doubt  or 
;ity.     The  one  as  well  as  the 
is  delivered  with  great  perspi- 
,  and  no  less  propriety,  which 
e  true  ornaments  of  this  kind 
ting.     All  superfluous  einbel- 
3nts  are  avoided ;  and  the  rea<» 
ill  hardly  find  in  our  language 
erformance  that  unites  toge- 
>  perfectly  the  two  great  points 
srtainmentand  instruction."— » 
entleman  who  wrote  this  cha- 
died  before  the  publication  of 
ird  volume. — The  progress  of 
ork  introduced  Dr.  Henry  to 
extensive  patronage,  and  in 
ular  to  the  notice  and  esteem 
earl  of  Mansfield.     That  ve« 
[e  nobleman,  who  is  so  well 
id  to  the  gratitude  and  admi- 
of  his  country,  thought  the 
jf  Dr.  Henry's  History  so  con* 
ble>  that  without  any  soliqita- 
ifter  the  publication  of  the 
volume,  he  applied  personally 
majesty,  to  bestow  on  the 
:  some  mark  of  his  royal  fa- 
in consequence  of  this,  Dr. 
r  was   informed  by  a  letter 
ord  Stormonti  then  secretary 


pfstate,  of  hia  miajesty's  intentioni  to 
confer  on  him  an  annual  pensioftfer 
iife.of  a  hundred  {munds* ^'oonsi^ 
dertngliis  distitieguisbed  talents^  imd 
great  lilerai'y  merit;  and  the  im- 
pbrtanee  of  the  verv  useful  and  la« 
f>orious  work  upi  which  he  was  so 
auocessfttUj  Migajgedi  as  tides  to  bin 
rdyal  counteQanoeandfavour.'*  The 
woriBBt  .was  issued  on  thcSSth  of 
May»  1771;  and  his.  right  to  the 
pension  commencedirom  the  5thof 
A^'l  preceding.  '  This  fiensioii  lie 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  and  always 
considered  it  as  inferring  a  new  i6D« 
ligation  to  persevere  stc^ily  in  the 
prosecutkm  of  his  work.  From  the 
eacl  of  ilifansfield  he  received  many 
other  testimonief  of  esteem,  bbthas 
a.maniimdas  an  author, -which. he 
was.  often  heard  to  mention  with  the 
fliiost  affectionate  gratitude.— rThe 
octavo  Ojdiiion  of  his  Histoi^i^piah* 
lished  inU7899  waa  inscribed  to  Jut 
lordship.    The  quarto  edition  liad 
b^en  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had 
hitherto  remained  with  himsei£  But 
in  April,  1786,  when  an  octavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed 
the  property  to  Messrs.  Cadell^nd 
Strsman ;  reserving  to  himself  what 
still  cemained  unsold  of  the  quarto 
edition,  which  did  not  then  exceed 
eighty-one  complete  sets*  A  few 
copies  were  afterwards  printed  of 
the  vplunies  of  which  the  first  im- 
pression was  exhausted^  to  maki^  up 
additional  sets :  and  before  the  end 
of  1786yheaoldihe  wholeto  Messfi.u 
Cadell  and  Strahan.  By  the  first 
transaction  he  was  to  receive  lOOtf. 
and  by  the  second  betwixt  800/. 
and  400/.;  about  1400/.  in  all.  These 
sums  may  not  be  absolutely  exact,  as 
they  are  set  down  from  memory ; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  mistakeofany 
consequence  on  the  one  side  or  the 
X  2  other 
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other.— Dr.  Henry  bad  kept  Tery 
accurate  accounts  of  the  sales  from 
the  time  of  the  original  publication ; 
and,  after  his  last  transaction  with 
Mcssrs-Cadell  and  Strahan,  be  found 
that  bis  real  profits  bad  amounted  in 
the  whole  to  about  3300/.;  a  striking 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  wotk 
which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  esteem,  unprotected  by  the 
interest  of  the  booksellers,  and  in 
spite  of  the  malignant  opposition 
with  which  the  first  Tolumes  had  to 
struggle. 

T%e  prosecution  of  his  History 
had  been  Dr.  Henry's  favourite  ol>- 
ject  for  almost  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  He  had  naturally  a  sound 
constitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  spirits  than 
is  commonly  possessed  by  literary 
men.  But  from  the  year  1785,  his 
bodily  strength  was  senribly  impair- 
ed. Notwithstanding  this,  he  per- 
sisted steadily  in  preparing  his  sixth 
Tolume,  which  brings  down  the 
History  to  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  and  bas  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  executors  almost  completed. 
Scarcely  any  thing  remains  unfinish- 
ed but  the  two  short  chapters  on 
arts  and  manners;  and  even  for 
these  he  has  left  materials  and  au- 
thorities so  distinctly  colle<;ted,that 
there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
supplving  what  is  wanting.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  volume  may  be  rea- 
dy for  publication  some  time  in  the 
present  winter,  or  the  spring  of  1 792 ; 
and  that  it  will  be  found  entitled  to 


the  same  favourable  recepCknfinoB 
the  public  which  baa  beoi  gitcnto 
the  tomier  vcrfumes.  Itwaswrittai 
under  the  disadvantagea  of  bid 
health,  and  great  weaknev  of  bodf. 
The  tremulous  motioii  of  loa  haai 
had  increased  so  as  to  rcoderwiiiiiy 
much  more  difficult  to  hioi  dbaait 
bad  ever  been:  bat  the  v^oarsf 
his  mind,  and  his  aidour,  vcve  m- 
impaired ;  and,  indepeiideiit  of  Ae 
general  character  ofhia  woclc%  Ae 
posthumous  volume  wiO  be  abaliig 
monument  of  the  stzengdi  of  Uifc 
culties,  and  of  the  litetwy  iodHrtn 
and  perseverance  wfaidi  cadbderij 
with  his  life. 

Dr.  Henry's  ori^inslplaa 
ed  from  the  invaaioo  or  Bril 
the  Romans  to  the  , 
And  men  of  literary  cnrioaity 
regret  that  he  has  not  lived  tD 
plete  his  design ;  but  ~ 


ly  finished  the  moatdifliciilt  pBtisf 
bis  subject.    The  periods  after  Ae 
accessicm  of  Edwmrd  VL 
materials  more  aniple^ 
gested,  and  much  mote 
reach  of  common  readera. 

Till  the  summer  of  1790^  he  was 
able  to  pursue  his  atu^ea^  Aaa^ 
not  without  intermptioiis.  Btflat 
that  time  he  lost  his  health 
and,  with  a  constitution  quite 
out,  died  on  the  24th  ciVi 
of  that  year,  in  the  7Srd  year  oflas 
age.— He  was  buried  in  the  dHBcb- 
yard  of  Polmont,  where  it  is  pie- 
posed  to  erect  a  jnonmiiest  to  lis 
memory. 
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An  account  of  some  appearances  ai^ 
tending  the  conversion  of  cast 
into  malleable  iron  ;  in  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Beddoesy  M.  2>*  to 
sir  Joseph  Banks,  hart.  P.  R.  S.;' 
from  the  Philosophical  Transae-* 
tions. 

Sir, 

YOU  are  undoubted])r  well  ap- 
prized of  an  alteration  lately 
introduced  into  our  manufactories 
of  iron,  in  consequence  of  which 
the   reverberatory  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  finery  fur- 
nace.   The  new  process  is  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  varied.  I  have 
lately  been  favoured  with  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  observing  one  of  these 
variations  with  every  advantage  I 
could  desire.     As  in  this   method 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  me- 
tal during  the  first  series  of  opera* 
tions  lie  perfectly  open  to  inspect 
tion,  a  short  description   of  them 
may  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  the 
notice  of   philosophical   chymists. 
Allow  me  to  premise  further,  that 
I  did  not  content  myself  with  a 
single   examination ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  accuracy,  I  took  mi- 
nutes of  the  phenomena,  and  of  the 
time  when  they  occurred.   A  very 
intelligent    workman     was  at  the 
same  time  directed  to  answer  all 
my  questions,  so  that  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  also. 
In  somewhat  more  t(ian  half  an 


hour  after  it  was  put  in,  the  char^ 
consisting  of  2|  cwt.  of  grey  pig 
iron  was  nearly  melted.  The  work- 
man now  began  to  stir  the  liquid 
mass:  for  this  purpose  he  used 
sometimes  an  iron  lever,  and  some- 
times a  kind  of  hoe;  but  hefirst, 
turned  the  flame  from  off  the  meta% 
which  is  done  by  letting  down  « 
damper  upon  the  chimney  corres- 
ponding to  that  with  which  ordi^ 
nary  ■  reverberatory  furnaces  are 
provided,  and  by  raising  the  dam{H 
er  of  a  second  chimney,  which  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  thenre- 
place,  and  carries  off  the  flame, 
current  of  air,  &c.  without  allowing 
it  to  pass  into  the  body  of  the 
furnace. 

In  fifty  minutes,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  the 
metal  had  become  in  coinsequence 
of  the  constant  stirring  loose  and  in- 
coherent ;  it  appeared  about  as  small 
as  gravel ;  it  was  now  also  stiff  and 
much  cooled. 

55  m.  from  the  same  period,  flame 
turned  on  again.  .Workman  keens 
stirring  and  turning  over  the  metaJ  i^ 
in  Sm.  it  becomes  soft  and  semi- 
fluid ;  flame  turned  off ;  ihe  hottest 
part  of  the  mass  begins  to  heave  and 
swell,  emitting  a  deep  blue  lambent 
flame.  The  workman  calls  this  ap- 
pearance fermentation. 

1  h.  1  m.  blue  flame  breaking 
out  over  the  whole  mass  ^  heaving 
motion  also  general. 

1  h. 
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1  h«  13  m.  meul  full  as  hot,  or, 
as  the  workman  and  myself  both 
judged,  rather  hotter  than  at  the 
instant  the  flame  was  turned  off, 
though  it  is  now  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since. 

1  h.  18  m.  where  there  is  no 
heaving  and  no  blue  flame  the  mass 
is  sensibly  cooler,  and  only  of  a  dull 
red  heat. 

1  h.  20  m.  workman  observes, 
that  the  metal  sticks  less  to  bis  tools. 
Pig  iron,  he  says,  fastens  upon  it 
immediately,  and  must  be  shaken, 
off  by  striking  the  other  end  with  a 
hammer ;  as  it  approaches  more  and 
more  towards  nature  f  malleable 
iron)  it  adheres  less ;  and  when  the 
tools  come  clear  up  out  of  the  mass 
he  judges  it  to  be  fermented 
enough. 

1  h.  23  m.  little  heaving  or  blue 
flame ;  metal  stiffer,  and  of  a  dull 
red ;  flame  turned  on  and  soon  off 
again. 

1  h.  26  m.  by  constant  stirring 
the  metal  is  become  as  fine  as  sand. 
Workman  remarks,  that  the  flame, 
which  re-appears  over  the  whole 
mass,  looks  more  kindly.  It  is 
evidently  of  a  lighter  blue  co- 
lour. 

]|  h.  flame  turned  on  and  soon 
off  again.  Mass  ferments  strongly. 
Hissing  noise  heard;  this  noise 
was  distinguishable  in  some  degree 
ever  since  the  blue  flame  and  heav- 
ing motion  became  visible,  but  al- 
ways faint  till  now. 

1  h.  40  m.  less  blue  flame. 
1  h.  48  m.  flame  twice  turned  on 
and  off  in  this  interval.  Metal  now 
clots,  stands  wherever  it  is  placed, 
without  any  tendency  to  flow,  and 
no  liquid  pig  iron  now  remains  in 
the  bason  of  the  furnace ;  the  mass 
has  been  constantly  stirred  and 
turned  over. 


1  h.  50  m.  a  little  finerv  dnder 
appears  boiling  up  amid  the  man. 
Workman  attributes  the  increase  of 
the  hissing  to  this. 

1  h.  6S  m.  scarce  any  peroeptible 
blue  flame  or  heaving;  All  the 
metal  is  now  gathered  into  Imnps, 
which  the  workman  beats  and  pvei- 
ses  with  a  heavy-headed  tooL  He 
brings  them  successively  into  the 
hottest  part  of  the  funmeeyJiifr 
which  the  flame  has  been  adautttd. 
He  now  stops  the  port  hole  in  die 
door  at  which  he  had  introdmii^ 
his  tools,  and  applies  a  fiance  tmat 
for  6  or  8  minutes ;  the  mmtd  is 
then  rolled. 

These  appearances,  at  kast  the 
most  interesting  of  Uiem,  seeo^to 
admit  of  an  ea^y  ezplanation ;  vSi 
I  offer  the  following  observatiouias 
supplemental  to  those  for  wludi 
we  are  already  indebted  to: the 
Swedish  and  Frendi  dhynustsoo 
this  important  branch  of  metsilargy. 
I  assume  the  following  propositions 
as  already  proved  by  these  pbflo- 
sophers.  1.  That  cast  iron  is  iren 
imperfectly  reduced,  or,  in  oCfaer  : 
words,  that  it  contains  a  portion 
df  the  basis  of  vital  air,  the  ozygine 
of  M.  Lavoisier.  2.  Iliat  it  con- 
tains a  portion  ci  plombi^o,  irith 
which  grey  cast  iron  most  aboonds; 
3.  That  plumbago  consists  of  frsii 
united  to  charcoaL  4.  Iliat  fiaad 
air,  which  I  would  rather  adk  car* 
bonic  acid  air,  consists  of  oxyiteb 
and  the  constituent  parts  of  our* 
coal. 

The  heaving  or  swelling  molibat 
so  conspicuous  in  the  process,  is 
doubtless  Owing  to  the  oiscbarge  of 
an  elastic  fluid;  and  the  lambent 
deep  blue  flame,  breaking  out  in 
spots  over  the  whole  sorfoee,  shews 
that  this  elastic  fluid  is  ah  inflm* 
mablegasofthe  heavy  kind.   Iliat 

no 
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too  doubt  might  be  left  upon  the 
fonner  of  these  circtimstaDces^  I  dU 
rected  the  workmen  to  take  out|  at 
two  different  periods,  a  quaotitv  of 
the  metal  where  it  was  working 
most  strongly.  Both  proved,  on  ex- 
amination»  to  be  spungy,  cellulari 
and  full  of  bladder  holes. 

The  heavy  inflammable  air,  I  im- 
agine* is  produced  in  this  manner : 
the  oxygdne  of  the  imperfectly  re* 
duced  metal  combines ,  with  the 
charcoal  to  form  fixed  air ;  at  the 
same  time  another  portion  of  char- 
coal is  thrown  into  an  elastic  state, 
that  is,  into  inflammable  air,  and 
burns  on  the  surface  with  a  very 
deep  blue  flame,  on  account  of  the 
admixture  of  fixed  air.  The  heat 
which  is  so  obviously  generated  in 
the  mass  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fermentation.  I  attribute  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxyg^ne  and  char- 
coal; a  fact  which,  with  several 
others,  as  I  hare  already  remarked 
on  another  occasion,*  liiews,  if  nof 
the  falsehood,  at  least  the  imper- 
fection of  the  modern  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  heat.  The  acidify- 
ing principle,  it  would  appear,  has 
some  power  of  generating  heat 
independent  of  its  condensation. 
Here  abundance  of  elastic  matter 
is  discharged  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  absorbed  by  its  formation, 
and  that  which  flows  out  of  the . 
metal  in  all  directions,  the  whole 
mass  becomes  hotter.  The  oxygdne 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
specific  or  latent  heat,  because  it 
undoubtedly  exists  in  the  iron  in 
a  very  condensed  state.  Neither 
does  the  appearance  of  the  mass 
allow  me  to  ascribe  this  generation 
ofh^at  to  the  burning  of  the  in- 
flammable air  at  the  surface,    as 


willalsobe  immediatdy  evident  foe 
another  reason*  The  leas  de^tflad 
colouroftheflameata  subsequcol 
period  in  the  operation  is  probably 
owing  to  the  absence  of  fixed  «i^^ 
or  at  least  to  its  bemg  prod^ce^ 
moresparingly,the  oxyeene  bemg 
now  nearly  consumed;  It  will  noli 
appi^r  surprising,  that  the  oxystee 
in  this  case  shouui  be  cohsumfedbe^ 
fore  thecbarcoal,if  it  be  comfideved^ 
1.  thtft  grey  iron  contains  a  large 
portion  of  plumbago ;  and  ^.^thai 
fixed  air  contains  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  oxygene  than  of  chiv-f 
x;oal ;  near  three  times  as  much, 
according  to  our  beat  experiments 
on  its  formation  .*  to  that  I  ascribe 
the  subsequent  fermentation,  ae^ 
companied  with  the  lighter  coloured 
flame,  almost  entirely  to  Uie  con* 
version  of  the  charcoal  into  an 
elastic  fluid.  A  very  expeiieiiced 
philosopher,  1  am  well  aware,  has 
asserted,  that  water  is  seces^tty  to 
this  conversion ;  an  opinion,  con* 
corning  the  justness  of  which  I 
have  long  entertained  great  doubts. 
Whenever  I  have  distUled  charcoal 
perse,  I  have  found  thefirst  portions 
of  gas  to  contain  fixed  air ;  ato  np* 
pearance  owing,  as  I  believe,  to  toe 
decomposition  of  water  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere;  but,  after 
continuing  the  process  for  some 
time,  there  has  still  been  a  produc- 
tion of  inflammable  air ;  but  firom 
this  neither  lime-water  nor  milk  of 
lime  would  absorb  any  portion, 
though,  when  fired  with  vital  or 
common  air,  it  would  produce  fixed 
air ;  and,  if  moisture  was  added  to 
the  charcoal,  inflammable  and  fixed 
air  would  be  generated  anew. 
Moreover,  it  appears,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Austin  and  some 

otherl. 


*  Cbymical  opinions  of  a  philoaopher  of  the  but  century. 
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Others,  that  charcoal  consists  of  the  The  very  copious  production  of 

hydrog^ne  and  azote  of  the  French  elastic  fluids,  during  an  hour,  and 

chymists.  Howfar  it  may bedifficult,  often  during  a  much  longer  spacei 

or  impossible,  entirely  to  convert  for,  in  this  instance,  the  proceaa 


charcoal,  in  itsordinary  state,  into  remarkably  successful  and  abort, 

sas,  is  a  point  I  wish  to  see  more  fully  does  not  seem  fa? ourable-  to  m  late 

Illustrated  by  future  experiments,  ingenious  hypothesis,  according  to 

Atpresent,it  seems  obvious  that  the  which  water    is   the    embodyiiur 

circumstances    of  the  operation  I  principle    of  all  elasdc  fluida.    I 

have  described  are  particularly  fa-  have  never,  indeed,  considered  this 

vourable  to  this  conversion :  ror,  I.  as  very  probable;  and,  after  the  ob- 

not  to  mention  the  violence  of  the  servations  I  have  related,  I  aee  no 

heat,  we  have  this    substance  in  a  means  of  defending  it.     Will  it  be 

very  attenuated  state,  so  that,  very  said  that  the  pie  iron,  aa  being  in 

probably,  the  expansive   power  of  some  sort  of  a  calx  of  iron,  contains 

tire  is  verv  little,  if  at  all,  counter-  water. 

acted  by  tiie  attraction  of  cohesion.  In  annealing  crude  iron,  with  or 
which  cannot  be  said  in  the  case  of  without  charcoal,  it  is  well  known 
the  most  minute  mechanical  division  to  increase  in  all  its  dimenaiooa.  I 
we  can  effect.  2.  The  attraction  have  seen  bars  originally  straight 
of  the  particles  of  the  iron  for  one  bent  like  an  S,  when  long  expoSed 
another  will  produce  an  effort  to  to  heat  in  circumstances  where ther 
extrude  the  intermixed  particles  of  could  not  extend  themselves  end* 
charcoal,  and  thus  enable  it  more  ways.  I  suppose  this  phenomenon 
readily  to  assume  the  elastic  form,  may  be  owmg  to  a  very  small  be- 
Now,  during  the  continuance  of  ginning  of  this  fermentative  motion, 
the  lighter-coloured  blue  flame,  the  which  acts  as  an  internal  prii 


mass,  as  I  observed,  shews  no  power  of  expansion.  Cast  iron  ban,  not 
of  generating  heat  within  itself;  a  in  contact  with  charcoal,  would, 
circumstance  which  indicates  that  according  to  this  suppotition«  by 
the  heat  produced  in  the  former  long  annealing  lose  of  their  weight; 
part  of  the  operation  does  not  de-  or  if  the  heat  was  too  low  for  the 
pend  on  the  burning  of  the  gas  at  elastic  fluid  to  be  discharged  from 
the  surface ;  and  I  think  inspection  their  substance,  they  would  probft- 
will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  pro-  bly  blister  like  steel :  an  appear- 
duced  in  the  heart  of  the  mass,  ance  undoubtedly  owing  to  ttie  ge- 
lt may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  neration  of  ain  Mr.  Home,  in  his 
metal,  now  brought  nearer  to  the  Essay  on  Iron,  somewhere  remarks^ 
state  of  malleable  iron,  may  require  that  on  opening  these  blisters  be  has 
a  greater  supply  of  heat  to  keep  it  heard  a  whistling  noise  as  of  air 
at  the  same  temperature.  It  is  less  rushing  out. 
fusible,  as  we  are  well  assured.  By  During  the  whole  of  this  process, 
referring  back  to  the  minutes  you  frequent  jets  of  white  sparks,  of  a 
will  observe,  how  very  often  it  was  dazzling  brightness,  played  from 
necessary  to  turn  the  flame  upon  the  the  surface  of  the  metal.  They 
mass  during  this  second  fermenta-  would  have  afforded  an  extremely 
tion,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  state  in  beautiful  spectacle  but  for  the  in- 
Hrhich  it  could  be  worked.  convenience  of  looking  on  so  hot  a 

mass. 
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lAass.  They  arose,  no  doubt,  from 
the  burning  of  imall  portions  of 
iron. 

The  effect  of  so  much  stirring  as 
I  have  noted  dovrn,  does  not  require 
Co  be  explained.  ' 

The  workman  was  clewrly  of 
opinion,  that  the  fermentation  of 
fiard  or  white  crude  iron  is  less  than 
of  grey  in  this  process;  a  fact  which 
perfectly  coincides  with  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  since  that  spe« 
cies  contains  less  plumbago,  or  in 
other  words,  less  matter  fit  to  pro* 
duce  elastic  fluids. 

In  order  to  prove  the  extrication 
of  fixed  air,  during  the  fermentation 
of  the  metal,  I  once  thought  of  in- 
troducing lime-water  in  an  iron 
vessel  within  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  but  when  I  considered  that 
the  fire-place  was  not  divided  by 
any  partition  from  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  tliat  the  whole  build- 
ing was  full  of  burned  &ir,  I  omitted 
the  experiment,  from  a  persuasion 
that,  even  if  the  lime-water  should 
become  turbid,  the  fixed  air  might 
come  from  another  source* 

I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  sul- 
phur which  exists,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  in  every  form  of  iron 
manufactured  with  coaks.  I  lean- 
not,  however,  ascribe  any  of  the  ef- 
fects I  observed  to  its  presence. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  some 
portion  was  perpetually  extricated 
with  the  inflammable  air  during  the 
whole  process;  for  on  dissolving 
pieces  of  the  stamped,  or  ratherihe 
rolled  iron  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
silver  held  in  the  extricated  air  was 
tarnished  as  much  and  as  soon  as  by 
air  from  specimens  taken  out  of  the 
furnace  at  dilFcrent  times  during  the 
process.  1  could  not  but  conclude, 
that  the  tarnishing  matter  came 
from  the  iron,  when  I  found  the  air 


from  a  solution  of  rinc  in  the  game 
acid,  incapable  of  producing  the 
colour  upon  silver.  The  appear* 
ance,  the  want  of  a  martial  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  the  dissolving  aictioii 
of  caustic  alkali,  led  me  to  eoneludot 
that  the  odour  in  each  experiment 
with'iron  was  derived  froiki  sulf^ur. 
I  leave  it  to  the  adherents  of 
phlogiston  to  accommodate  thes« 
phenomena  to  their  doctrine;  con- 
sidering it,  for  my  own  part,  as 
superfluous  to  bestow  any  further 
attemtion  upon  a  system  which,  after 
a  long  discussion,  has  been  fully  re- 
futed in  all  its  modifications,  and 
which  indeed  seems  on  the  eve  of 
beine  universally  abandoned. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac* 
Thomas  Bsddobs* 


Account  of  the  management  and 
mode  of  preserving  beet,  to  the 
best  advantage  for  procuring 
honey :  from  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  ericoun^em 
ment  ofArts^  Manufacture^,  and 
Commerce,  vol.  ix. 

AMONG  thepremiumsfor  1790, 
class  108,  one  is  proposed  for 
the  most  satisfectory  account  of  ma- 
naging and  preserving  bees,  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  collecting  honey. 

If  gentlemen  would  bi!kt  orna- 
ment their  gardens  with  so  noble  a 
piece  of  furniture  as  an  apiary, 
properly  situated  and  carefully  ma- 
naged, they  might  be  furnished 
with  the  valuable  article  of  honey; 
without  adulteration,  and  also 
wholesome  mead,  little  inferior  to 
foreign  wine. 

Give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  to  lay 
before  you  the  method  of  managing 
my  own  bees,  of  which  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  been  eye- 
witnesses. 
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witnesBeSy  and  have  beep  served  by 
me  with  as  good  honey  as  any 
in  England. 

In  April  17899 1  had  twenty-one 
stocks  of  beesy  all  in  goodcondition» 
and  wanting  no  feeding;  the  spring 
being  friendly,  they  began  to  swarm 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  conti- 
nued till  the  latter  end  of  June;  and 
at  that  time  I  had  about  fifty  swarms, 
notwithstanding  I  endeavoured  to 
prevent  such  an  increase^  by 
glassing  them;  but  many  of  the 
stocks  swarmed  before  the  glasses 
or  small  hives  were  full,  for  the  mo- 
thers of  all  the  stocks  bred  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  working  bees, 
which  was  the  reason  of  their  swarm- 
ing so  many  times*  What  I  call  a 
mother,  most  writers  on  bees  call  a 
queen ;  but  I  am  clear  that  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  whole  empire  or 
stock,  and  suffers  none  of  the  royal 
seed  to  live,  except  what  are  in- 
tended to  go  forth  with  the  young 
awarm,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
drones,  which  are  the  males,  and 
sit  upon  the  eggs,  as  the  mother 
lays  tnem,  in  the  cells  prepared  for 
that  purpose;  while  the  working 
b^es  continue  their  labour  in  ga- 
the  ring  honey  and  wax*  I  have  of- 
ten seen  the  drones  sit  in  a  formal 
manner  over  the  combs,  where  the 
brood  is  hatching,  while  the  other 
bees  were  very  busy  at  work. 

What  I  mean  by  a  stock  of  bees, 
is  an  united  company,  consisting  of 
three  sorts,  viz.  a  mother,  a  great 
number  of  working  bees,  and  some 
drones ;  and  they  are  congregated 
within  themselves  by  a  strict  union, 
and  defend  their  hive  or  box  from 
any  molestation ;  for  the  working 
bees  would  instantly  resent  an  in- 
jury, with  the  fury  of  their  stings. 

My  own  hives  are  made  in  the 
following    manner;   nine     inches 


deepi  and  fourteen  diaqieter«  oon- 
taining  each  about  five  WindbM^ 
gallons,  with  a  flat  top,  roaida  qf 
well-seasoned  deal,  an  mch  lUek, 
four  holes  at  the  top,  one  exactly 
over  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  die 
other  three  in  a  right  angle;  viz. 
Take  an  inch  centre-bit;  make 
three  holes  as  near  as  poa^ble^  m 
that  you  have  but  a  small  partitioD 
of  wood  between  them ;  let  them  be 
made  smooth  and  neat ;  then  take 
a  circular  piece  of  half-inch  broad, 
tack  it  over  those  holes  which  are 
made  in  the  hive,  and  let  them  he 
made  to  fit  so  close  that  no  moth  can 
get  in  among  the  young  beea;  so 
that,  when  a  swarm  is  put  in  coe 
of  these  hives  in  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  begins  to  ffll 
the  hive  with  combs,  brood  Ap. 
which  you  may  easily  perceive,  by 
means  of  smaU  pieces  or  glass,  three 
inches  square,  put  in  mo  back  of 
the  hive,  to  observe  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  bees  have  filled  thdr 
hive,  and  appear  very  busy  at  the 
mouth,  open  gently  tne  hole  on  the 
top  next  the  mouth,  or  rather  right 
over  the  mouth,  and  place  a  pro- 
per glass  over  Uie  hole,  with  pro- 
per sticks  placed  in  the  fflass  ior 
the  beea  to  hang  their  work  upon ; 
otherwise  they  would  be  a  lonff 
time  fiilling  their  glass,  whicfaif 
they  kindly  take  to,  they  wHl  fill  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

But  if  your  stock  still  increases, 
and,  perlmps,  lies  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hive,  you  must  open  a  second 
hole  at  the  top,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  fourth,  if  the  bees 
increase,  and  continue  to  lie  out  at 
the  mouth :  and  yet  for  all  this,  ma^ 
ny  of  my  hives  have  swarmed  and  left 
their  glasses,  &c.  half  full  of  honey* 

Here  give  me  leave  to  observe, 
that  nature  steps  in  to  preserve  the 

'  bees 
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bees,  when  all  other  efibrU  are  in- 
effectual. The  bees  have  swarmed,' 
settled  on  a  bush,  or  about  a  tree, 
where  there  is  no  hope  of  their  liti^ 
ing  without  being  hived;  as  they 
have  left  a  good  home,  Well  stored 
with  honey,  and  settled  where  ihert 
is  none,  and  where  they  cannot 
make  any.  This  has  been  the  case 
last  summer:  for  the  mothersof th^ 
bees,  through  the  kindiinesr  of  tiie 
season,  have  bred  great  quantities} 
So  that  we  had  a  great  many  poor 
stocks  that  wanted  feeding  in  the 
months  of  October  and  April. 

This  summer,  many  comf^oin  of 
having  what  they  call  bad  luck  widi 
their  bees,  and  say  honey  will  be 
scarce;  but,  thank  Gpa,  out  of 
seventy-six  or  seventy-seven  hives^ 
I  have  had  as  follows ; 

Ifo. 
Glasses  and  small  hives  filfedi 

thirty-one,  weighing,  -  158 
Virgin  honey,  -  -  160 
Stock  or  common  honey,         IM 

436 
This  I  call  a  good  year,  though 
some  have  been  better.  Ihave  also 
furnished  manjr  gentlemen  and  la^ 
dies  apiaries  with  bees,  and  hlrr^ 
now  thirty-seven  good  stocks  fot 
next  season,  besides  an  increase  ef 
sixteen  stocks,  and  the  honey  above 
mentioned.  My  bees  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  situated  for  collecting 
honey,  and  also  for  swarming,  vis. 
in  the  parishes  of  Isleworth  and 
Twickenham,  in  Middlesex. 

I  never  intend  to  prevent  my 
bees  from  swarming,  but  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  swarm,  or  not  to  swarm. 
Those  stocks,  the  mothers  of  which 
do  not  breed  so  fast  as  others,  of 
course  cannot  swarm  so  early; 
therefore  I  put  on  them  glasses,  or 
small  hives :  if  the  stocks  so  glassed 


keep  working  »%bont  awahuin^ 
yoB  most  likdy  will  get  sixteen  or 
se^nteeh  poiiiids  of  honey-  m-  « 
month's  tiose,  and  save  all  the  bees 
aliv^ ;:  akid  such  «  stock  will^  excopt 
by  Acddent^  make- a  good  stook 
oext-seaiKMlb 

My  hiv^i  made  as  before  d»* 
scribed,  halve  a  board  at  the  topi 
iefenteeik  idchea  wido,  that  is  a  full 
iticH*  wider  than  the  bcitatda  of  the 
hive^thatonemay  stand  on  aaotlwr; 
and  thus  yon  may  make  eom^to 
eolonies  of  bees  with  a  amall  es^ 
peace,  for  three  hives  make  a  com* 
piete  colony.  When  hives  are 
made  in  this  manner;  ijbey  coat  but 
12s.  but  in  Octagon  boxea,  11.  lOs* 

I  much  prefer  straw  hivesy  svoU 
aaade,  to  wooden  ones,  becmse  tlio 
joints  of  the  wood  often  give  wwyi 
by  bluing  exposed  to  the  weafber 
and  the  sweat  of  the  bees;  and  the 
moth-fly  (the  greatest  eneaqr  tim^ 
have)  gets  in  and  lays  her  cg«  n 
the  comb,  and  the  warmth  of  tka 
bees  hatciies  themtd  tWr  owd  da^ 
struotion;  therefore  straw  hives  ara 
preferable,  as  well  as  dieaper  than 
wood. 

My  method  of  managing  atniw 
hives  is  thns:  when  I  nuike  use  of 
an  old  straw  hive,  I  dip  it  into  a 
cdpper  of  boiling  water,  so  that,  if 
there  should  be  any  nmthi  ^ggh 
they  must  be  destroyed ;  but  I  let 
the  hive  be  perfectly  dry,  befcire  I 
use  it. 

Hives  shonld  be  well  made,  and 
dosely  sewed  toeether ;  but  oumy 
are  sold  not  worth  using. 

The  best  situation  for  she  hoosea 
is  a  Kttle  to  the  west  of  the  south  t 
for  the  sun  shiningintothemottthof 
the  hive  too  early,  calb  the  bees 
abroad  before  thecoldstreamis  ex* 
haled  from  the  flow«ia,  and  the 
vernal  juice  tmmdd  into  bonep^t  but 
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io  this  situatioD  the  sun  will  reach 
the  front  of  your  bee-house  about 
Dine  o'clock.  I  would  have  the 
front  of  the  house  leaning  a  little  in- 
wards* that  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
may  sit  dose  to  the  mouth  made  in 
the  boards*  which  should  be  three 
inches  lone  in  summer,  and  one  in 
winter*  and  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  high*  the  better  to  keep  out 
cold  and  the  bevering  moth*  which 
you  may  often  see  at  the  latter  end 
of  August  (when  the  working  of  the 
bees  begins  to  decline,)  standing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hive*  bevering 
their  wings  as  if  just  flying  in 
among  the  bees :  they  there  lay 
their  eggs*  and  with  the  wind  of 
their  wings  fan  them  within  the 
hive ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  bees 
hatches  them*  to  their  own  ruin* 
In  October  every  stock  should  be 
well  examined*  and  all  the  maggots 
brushed  out*  to  prevent  danger :  for 
the  grub  or  maggot  forms  a  chrysa- 
lis with  a  covering  so  strong*  that 
the  bees  cannot  displace  them ;  and 
in  the  spring  they  creep  out  of 
their  little  sepulchres*  and  spin  a 
thin  web  before  them*  as  they  march 
up  into  the  hive  among  the  combs : 
and  the  bees  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them*  are  entangled  in  the 
web*  and  there  die ;  and  thus*  for 
want  of  a  little  trouble*  many  stocks 
are  destroyed. 

To  cleanse  the  hive  of  these  mag- 
gots* it  must  be  turned  up,  and  the 
dust  and  vermin  pickedout,  and  then 
gently  set  down  in  its  place.  If 
your  bees  are  well  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  stand  the  winter,  and  have 
a  mother  with  them,  they  will  sting* 
otherwisenot*  unless  you  hurt  them; 
however  a  yard  and  ahalf  of  Scotch 
gauze*  sewed  round  the  brim  of 
your  hat,  and  then  tied  round  the 
waist,^    having    holes    for    your 


arms*,  will  completely  secure  your 
face. 

The  hive  should  be  also  bmshcd 
on  the  outside  very  dean,  and  wash- 
ed all  over  witb  a  sponge  dipped  in 
brine  made  with  dean  salt;  aaoMli 

Quantity  of  lime  and  hair  madefinei 
louldbe  put  round  the  bottoiii»  and 
the  hives  be  covered  with  haj  or 
haybands*  for  straw  may  contaiB 
some  corn  which  may  attract  the 
mice*  who  may  gnaw  the  hives. 

I  have  mentioned  how  the  front 
of  the  house  should  be  formed  by 
setting  the  front  board,  which  tb 
mouth  of  the  hive  stands  affaiosty  on 
the  inside ;  but  let  the  roof  be  mada 
so  as  to  keep  the  entrance  diY»  ftr 
a  foot*  before  the  mouth :  theradc* 
shutter*  folding  doors*  and  ends,  of 
the  roof*  should  be  msde  verTdose» 
to  prevent  any  vermin  entering  the 
house :  the  first  floor*  or  bottom  of 
the  house  should  be  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  in  audi 
places  as  gardens  or  orchards :  but, 
on  the  side  of  ahillorwherethebees 
have  no  obstruction  from  hedges, 
&C.  it  may  be  but  eighteen  inches. 
As  bee-houses  cannot  be  very  ex- 
pensive, I  would  have  a  house  made 
but  for  four  hives*  the  second  floor 
two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
roof  two  feet  from  the  second  floor 
but  the  second  floor  may  be  made 
moveable*  in  case  you  wish  to  form 
your  bees  into  a  colony,  and  then 
you  will  want  the  whole  depth  of 
your  house.  ^    • 

I  confine  them  to  four  stocks  in 
a  house  *  because  I  find  when  thev 
are  too  close  they  are  apt  to  lOO 
one  another :  but  when  they  are 
but  four  stocks  in  a  house*  I  have 
observed  one  turn  out  to  the  right* 
and  the  other  to  the  left* 

If  more  than  one  house,  be  re« 
quired*  they  should  be.  placed  ten 

or 
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or  twelve  yards  distanty  which  may 
be  done  by  driving  a  strong  stump 
into  the  ground,  and  placing  on  it 
a  piece  of  elm  or  oak  plank,  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  The  hives  must 
never  be  covered  with  rags,  for  they 
are  apt  to  breed  moths:  the  upper 
and  lower  floors  should  be  two  or 
three  inches  thick. 

I  come  now  to  my  methqd  of 
feeding  them  which,  I  think,  is 
new.  Sink  a  cavity  in  the  middle 
ofthe  floor,  about  six  inches  diame- 
ter, like  a  trencher,  deep  enough  to 
hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  honey, 
and  no  more:  if  the  cavity  be  too 
deep,  the  bees  may  be  sum>cated« 
A  channel  must  be  made  firom  the 
outside  ofthe  floor,  to  communicate 
with  the  cavity;  and  a  piece  of 
wood  to  fit  closeintoit,  tokeepout 
the  vermin. 

If  your  bees  do  not  weigh  sixteen 
or  seventeen  pounds,  exclusive  of 
the  hive,  they  must  be  fed  in  Sep* 
t ember,  October,  March,  and  April, 
and  sometimes  in  May:  they  must 
not  be  fed  in  cold  weather,  n>r  that 
calls  them  from  sleep,  and  they  then 
never  return  to  the  hiveagain:  nor 
must  they  be  fed  in  the  sunshine ; 
forwhen  the  honey  smells  stronff,it 
sets  thom  quarreUing  and  frettmg, 
and  the  strong  injure  the  weak. 
The  best  time  is  evening,  when  I 
take  the  piece  of  wood  out  of  the 
channel,  and  gently  pour  a  quarter 
oFapintof  honey  into  the  cavity. 
If  the  honey  will  not  run  freely,  I 
boil  up  four  or  five  pounds  with  a 
quart  of  strong  sweet-wort,  which 
brings  it  to  a  proper  liquid.  This 
food  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
mothers,  and  make  them  lay  eggs 
in  abundance  in  the  spring. 

If  a  stock  has  been  glassed  two 
summers,  it  should  not  be  worked  a 
third;but  if  it  increase^  take  a  new 


hive,  or  a  clean  old  one,  a&d  take 
offall  the  cover  from  the  top  of  thft 
hive :  let  it  be  stuck  the  same  as  if. 
jrouwas  to  have  imewswarmiplaoe 
It  en  one  of  the  floors;  and  having 
opened  the  hole  on  the  topnearesa 
the  back,  place  a  piece  of  lath  dia^ 
gonally,  from  that  hole  to  the  side 
of  the  mouth;  let  it  be  made  fittt 
with  pegs,  not  naiU,  lest  the  honcjr 
be  stained;  then  place  the  old  hvm 
upon  the  new  one,  and  stop  the  old 
mouthdose;  and  the  beet  wHI  the& 
gradually  work  downthenew  hives 
uat  will  give  them  sufficioit  rooar 
for  the  summer.  And  next  spring,: 
take  another  dean  hive,  and  plAoe 
the  two  up<m  it,  in  the  same  man* 
nerasbeforexthis  will  serve  for  the 
next  year.  Now,  having  had  iio 
honeyfortwojrears,  the  upper  hive 
will  most  likely  be  full,  and  may  be 
taken  away  as  follows: 

With  astrong  chisel  separate  the 
top  hive  firom  the  other  two;  andpr 
in  a  fine  day»take  it  uwufftwukty 
or  thirty  yartb,  and  place  it;on  the 
ground  Dottom  upwards;  and  se- 
curethe  holes  on  the  top  of'the  se-^ 
cond  hive. 

The  bees,  no  doubt,  will  ra^^ 
but  you  must  secure  yourself  with 
gause,  as  before  directed,  and  wear 
black  stockinssy  £ox  that  colour  is 
least  observecU  Place  a  table  eveii 
with  the  mouth  ofthe  lowest  hive, 
and  spread  a  cloth  over  it,  near  the 
mouth;andbythis  time  the  greater 
part  ofthe  bees  that  were  out  will 
have  come  home:  the  middle  hive 
beingthe  breedinff*]^lace,it  is  most 
likely  the  motheris  in  that:  but  if 
she  was  in  the  top,  she  may  yet  be 
safe.  '  Place  a  dean  hive,  of  |he 
same  diameter  asthat  you  have  ta- 
l^naway,  upon  it;  then  tie  a  cloth 
over  both  (glasses  and  all,  if  there 
beany)  so  tight,  tbaltbe  bees    ''" 


ip 
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mnuiybeindarkiiett:  letthemre- 
maio  Urns  half  ao  hour ;  then,  with 
m  tcick  rap  the  bottom  hive,  bat 
not  to  hard  as  to  injure  the  combs ; 
continue  rapping  half  an  hour ;  then 
untie  die  cloth,  and  take  away  the 
upper  hire,  into  which  the  noise  has 
driven  the  bees,  and  place  it  on  the 
table  and  cloth  from  whence  you 
took  them,  and  shake  them  out  on 
the  doth,  and  they  will  run  into  the 
mouth  of  their  proper  hive.  If  ne» 
cessary,  repeat  this  operation,  and 
all  the  bees  will  be  saved ;  this  saves 
the  trouble  and  loss  of  smothering 
them  with  sulphur,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  the  bees  in  one  day  will 
forget  the  injury,  and  work  asusoaL 
But  in  case  but  little  hooey  is  left 
in  their  two  hives  they  must  be  fed ; 
thus,  in  two  hours  your  honey  may 
be  taken,  and  the  bees  preserved ; 
the  honey  you  have  obtained  in  this 
way  may  be  dark,  but  will  make 
excellent  mead;  but  better  and 
brighter  will  be  produced  by  those 
which  work  in  glasses* 

Hives  will  not  be  beneficial  in 
barren  countries;  but  should  be 
near  gardens,  shrubberies,  orchards 
of  cherries,  or  farms,  where  clover. 
Deans,  saiotfoin,  or  French  wheat, 
grow.  Lime-trees,  or  Green-house 
plants,  set  out  in  the  spring,  orange 
or  lemon-trees,  are  useful,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey ;  where  there 
is  room,  it  is  worth  while  to  plant 
gooseberries,  currants,  sweet  mar* 
joram,  peppermint,  or  the  like. 

Though  I  am  not  for  preventing 
bees  from  swarming  whenever  they 
are  inclined,  yet  I  acknowledge!  that 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  &stroy 
some  stocks. 

-  If  they  have  lost  their  mother, 
and  neither  swarm  nor  work  much, 
they  should  not  be  kept. 

-  iherooth,  or  other  accident,  will 


aoiBetiaies  spoil  them»aiidlliaithcy 
should  be  destroyed. 

My  neighbours  say,  tfaat^wfam  I 
did,  theb^  will  lose  the  BMMt  cam- 
passionate  master  in  tbia  knigdaa. 
Indeed  I,  however,  have  dcstruyri 
none  but  from  necessity,  and  liaie 
been,  for  near  iwen^-four  ycan^ 
remarkably  successful. 

I  have  now  forty  atocka  m  good 
condition,  though  the  loss  0f  mth 
thers,  or  some  unlbreaean  accidcBl, 
may  happen  to  some  bcfioce  auai- 
mer. 

The  loss  of  a  mother  may  be 
known,  by  the  bees  ceasuig  to 
work,  and  mourning  meammHiljt 
they  will  sometimes,  m  llMfc  ease^ 
leave  their  hive,  and  try  to  fine 
themselves  into  one  that  ia  near. 

This  circumstance  aboold  beiw- 
ticed ;  for  the  old  hive  msybawal 
stored  and  when  they  have  left  it  as 
a  residence,  they  will  jet  latom 
with  their  com|»nion8,  and  cany 
away  the  hooey :  sooie,  for  iraM  of 
obsOTing  this,  have  wondered  bow 
a  heavy  hive,  that  has  beeo  JeA^  has 
become  light. 

But  though  the  mother  be  loat^  if 
there  be  eggs,  they  will  sometinios 
stay  and  hatdi  them ;  and  if  any 
royal  seed  be  among  the  egga,  thqr 
may  survive,  and  become  a  good 
stock;  but  this  is  not  often  the 
case. 

About  a  month  ago,  I  waa  desi* 
red  to  look  at  five  stocks,  at  Biclih 
mond,  in  order  to  purchase  ihemi  . 
one  of  the  heaviest  was  without  Jt 
mother.  I  purchMed  that,  and:0i|a 
more  where  the  mother  waa  loatt 
I  found  twelve  poondsof  honeyjbot 
no  eggs,  and  therefore  4khe  baas 
would  not  have  staidlongs  theoAer 
three  were  old,  and  the  honeybhck, 
and  therefore  of  no  use  but  to  stand 
and  swarm  another  year. 

If 
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If  bees  continue  in  one  hrre  fer 
four  or  five  years,  they  always  de^ 
generate,  and  become  both  fewer 
and  weaker:  the  reason  is,  the 
combs  for  breeding  are  generally 
and  on  purpose  made  larger  than 
the  rest ;  every  time'a  bee  is  hatched 
in  one,  a  skin  or  coat  is  left  behind 
which  reduces  the  size;  and^intime^ 
it  becomes  too  small  to  produce  b 
bee  of  its  proper  dimensions ;  and 
occasions  a  necessity  for  theii  hav- 
ing frequently  new  habitationa^ 
which  they  will  always  accept,  if 
you  provide  them  a  good  situation, 
and  clean  hives. 

My  situation  is  a  good  one, by  ac- 
cident, or  otherwise ;  for  I  could 
pot  have  afforded  to  have  made  it 
so  by  planting. 

In  the  parish  of  Islewortb,  twenty 
four  years  ago,  there  were  not  ten 
stocks  ofbees;  and  now,  through  the 
approbation  of  my  managem^t, 
there  are  'more  ttkan  two  hundred* 

I  hope  what  has  been  thus  simply 
stated  may beworthyyourattention, 
and  that  I  may  be  admitted  a  claim- 
ant. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemeui 
I  am  your  most  humble 
and  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Morbis. 
No.  20,  Bhttle-bridge. 

Mulberries  andsilk^  inSpain^from 
Townshend's     travels     through 
Spain^  in    the  gears'  17B6  and 
1787. 

THE  mulberry  of  Valencia  is  the 
white,  as  being  most  suitable 
to  a  well-watered  plain.  In  Grana«- 
da  they  give  the  preference  to  the 
black,  as  thriving  well  in  elevated 
stations,as  more  durable,more  abun- 
dant in  leaves,  and  yielding  a  muph 
finer  and  more  valuable  ailk.    But 
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it  does  iiotliei^  beanng  tU 
k  is  about  twenty  yean  of  age.  Li 
this  province  they  reckon^  tiui  fiv« 
trees  should  produce  two  pouiida 
efsilk. 

I  had  the  eurio«ty  to  examiiiB 
their  nieth0d  of  feeding  lAie  a3fc* 
worms  in  Spain*  Tiwae  mdnstrkms 
spinners-are  spread  upon  wicker 
shelves,  which  arepbeed  one  abov« 
the  other  all  round,' and  likewise  in 
the  middle  of  each  apartment^  so«a 
to  leave  room  only  for  the.good  wo* 
man  to  pass  with  their  ;proTlBioa& 
In  one  house,  I  saw  tbe'pnkhtce  dT 
six  ounces  of 8eed,andwa8infbniied» 
that  to  every  ounce,  during^.their 
feeding  seasoOf  they<iillow  sixty  «r» 
robasefleavesyXaliiedattwo  pounds 
five  shillings.  -  Badi  otttfci»ofMed 
is  supposed  to  yield  ten  potmda^ 
silk,  at  twelve  ounces  to  the  poubdift 
March  SSth, .  the  imrtni  iJiegan 
to  hatdi;  and  May  32iid,  thejr 
went  up  toispiik  •  ik  the  iatttuMv 
diate  spaeOf  on  die  eleventh. diqr 
they  slept;  8flMl,'eii  thefoiirteeiitb» 
they  awoke  to  eat  again,' veoeivi^f 
food  twice  a  day  till  the-twentynM^ 
cond  day.  Having  then  dept  as^p 
cond  time,  without  interruptiottilbr 
three  days,  they  were  fed  Ibrice 
a  day ;  and  thus  alternately  conli* 
nued  eating  eiffht  days,  and  sleeps 
ing  three,  till  tkeforty->8evet)llLday; 
after  which  thejreafc  voraeiouBly for 
ten  days,  and  not  being  >  atinted^ 
consumed  sometimes  from  tfairtyiio 
fifty  arrobaa  in  fi9ar*«nd*lwent3r 
hotu^.  Thev  then  climbed  up  into 
rosemary  bushes,  fixed  for  thai 
purpose  between  the  shdfies,  and 
began  to  spin. 

Upon  examinattoOf  they  appear 
evidently  to  draw  out  two  tkreeds 
by  the  same  operaliony  and  to  ghie 
these  together,  covering  them  with 
srax.   This  nay  be  proved  by 'ipft* 

rit 
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rit  of  wine,  which  will  dissolve  the 
wax,  and  leave  the  thread.  Having 
exhausted  her  magazine,  the  worm 
changes  her  form,  and  becomes  a 
nymph,  till,  on  the  seventy-first 
da^,  from  the  time  that  the  little 
animal  washatched,  when  shecomes 
forth  with  plumage,  and,  having 
found  her  mate,  begins  to  lay  her 
eggs.  At  the  end  of  six  days  from 
this  period  of  existence,  having  an- 
swered the  end  of  their  creation, 
they  both  lie  down  and  die.  This 
would  be  the  natural  progress;  but, 
to  preserve  the  silk,  the  animal  is 
killed  by  heat,  and  the  cones  being 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  they  be- 
gin winding  off  the  silk* 

Silk-worms,  in  close  rooms,  are 
much  subject  to  disease;  but  in  the 
open  air,  as  in  China,  they  are  not 
only  more  healthy  and  more  hardy, 
but  make  better  silk.  It  appears  to 
be  precisely  the  same  witti  them, 
aawith  thesickconfined in  hospitals, 
orfoundlingsshut  up  in  workhouses; 
for  this  reason,  the  ingenious  abb6 
Bertholon  -recommends  procuring 
from  China  some  of  the  wild  silk- 
worms. Void  leaving  them  in  the 
open  air,  protected  only  by  a  shed 
from  rain.  He  is  persuaded  that  the 
race  might  thus  be  made  so  hardy, 
in  process  of  time,  as  to  survive  all 
the  variations  of  the  seasons. 

In  China  they  have  three  kinds 
of  silk-worm,  two  living  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ash  and  of  the  oak; 
the  third  thriving  best  on  a  species 
of  the  pepper-tree,  called  sagara^ 
whosesilk,  remarkable  for  strength, 
washes  like  linen,  and  is  not  apt  to 
be  greased. 

The  progress  of  this  article  of  lux- 
ury in  Europe,  after  it  had  been  in- 
troduced from  Asia  by  two  monks, 
who  brought  worms  to  Constanti- 
nople, was- very  slow.    There,  and 


in  Greece,  it  continued  little  mili- 
ced  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  the 
year  551  of  the  Christian  m,  till 
Koger  IL  king  of  Sicily,  nilliiged 
Athens,  A.  D.  IISO,  and  brought 
silk-worms  to  Palermo.  From 
thence  they  were  speedily  coovej^ed 
to  Italy  and  Spain  ;but,till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  silk  stockings 
were  unknown  in  England;  and,  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  there  iain being 
a  MS.  leuer,  from  James  VI.  to  the 
earl  of  Mar,  requesting  the  loan  of 
apair.in  which  theearl  bad  appeared 
at  court,  because  he  was  going  to 
ffive  audience  to  the  French  em- 
bassador. 


On  some  circuimstanee$  rdatwe  l# 
silkworms  :from  the  FreaA  ^f 
M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond. 

A  LTHOUGHtheboundsofthis 
XjL  work  does  not  allow  me  to 
enter  into  the  particular  delaile,  on 
the  construction  of  a  proper  place 
for  the  keeping  of  silk-womi8yitis» 
however,  necessary  to  say  a  worfl 
or  two  on  its  interior  ordf»r  and  pro* 
portions ;  but  to  avoid  prolixity,  I 
refer  the  public  to  a  very  simple 
plan,  which  I  have  had  niade,  mid 
from  which  directions  may  be  |a> 
ken. 

It  willbeseen,bytheabove-meii- 
tioned  plan,  that  the  inside  of  the 
building  is  forty  feet  looff,  by  one- 
and-twenty  wide.  The  leoffth  of 
the  boards  of  a  table  must  besixftbety 
and  the  width  four  feet  six  Inohfla  i 
for  when  made  five  feet  iridei  tliej 
are  too  large  and  less  convenient  t 
five  of  these  tables  must  be  plaeed 
on  a  line  longways,  which  foms 
a  line  of  thirty  feet  long,  abofve 
which  are  placed  six  other  rows  of 
tables,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 

inches^ 
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*  Inches  one  above  the  other ;  this 
Hbrmg  in  all  six  and  thirty  tables, 
*^which  occQpies  half  the  room.  On 

the  other  side  are  placed  in  a  pa- 
rallel line,  and.  in  the  same  order, 
•^the  same  number  of  tables;  so  that 
'  the  total  number  amounts  to  seventy 
•tables.    I  have,  between  the  two 
'rows,'  that*  is  to  say,  the  ffaltery 
I  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  building,  an  empty  space,^  of 
four  feet  wide,  for  the  conyeniency 
cof  attending  to  the  tables;  a  like 
space  is  left  quite  round  the  roonr^ 
'Which  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  feet 
high;  if  circumstances  will  admit 

•  orgiving  it  twelve  feet  in  height, 
it  would  be  better. 

*  General  experience,'  says  M. 
Rigaud  de  Lisle,  <  has  ascertained, 
-that  an  ounce  of  the  seed  well  kept, 
and  well  managed,  occupies,  on 
their  fourth  casting,  ten  tables,  six 
feet  long,  and  five  wide  which  may 
serve  as  a  rule  for  placing  in  the 
•room  only  the  necessary  number  of 
ounces." 

-  It  is  certain,  that  when  a  small 
-quantity  only  of  silk- worms  are  rais- 
ed, they  succeed  better,  because  the 
attention  to  them  is  less  divided, 
and  that  every  circumstance  concurs 
to  their  advantaee.  In  this  case, 
then,  an  ounce  ot  the  seed  occupies 
at  least  ten  tables,' of  six  feet  long, 
by  five  wide ;  but  if  five,  six,  seven, 
eight  ounces,  or  even  more,  of  seed 
are  raised  in  the  same  place,  there 
necessarily  exists  a  proportional  di- 
minution in  the  produce  to  the 
.  augmentation,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  silk-worms  raised ;  and  whatever 
trouble  or  care  may  be  taken,  it  is 
impossible  that  eightouncescan  suc- 
ceed so  well  as-  two  ounces,  or  that 
sixteen  should  equal  the  success  of 
eight  ounces.  It  is,  tfaerrfore^  at 
-present  known  to  thebest  observers, 
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that  the  rooma,  destiMtl  Cor  tiie 
^fnirpose,  should  never  bemora^- 
tensive  than  to  allow  of  room  for  tirs 
^  raiti  og  of  seven  or  emh  t  ounees  0  ftbe 
aeed.    It  is  prefinwle^on  those  es- 
tates which,  abmind  in.  mulbern^ 
:  trees,  to  eonstrnot sevensl's^rifte 
buildings  and  to  cobfide'  to  diffinw 
ent'  people  the  care  of  each,  from 
:whence  the  aresitest  advantagaa 
would  result,-  tneatteotion  and  cave 
would  be  more  remiited,  emillaiioli 
•would  aiiiipate  the.  woric,  and  rival- 
-shier  redoidkle  seal  andaMicatioii. 
.  The  room  of  whidi  I  navt^c^ven 
the  plan,  containing  seventy  tables 
would  suffice  for  seven  oaneea  of 
the  seed ;  strictly  speaking,  it  woiuU 
contain  a  greater  qnantitjr,*  but  I 
woidd  not  advise  the  exceciUng  of 


•seven  ounces.  ... 
(  Instead  of  having  four  chimneysi 
one  in  each  angle,  I  requirebnttwo^ 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Kna 
irhich  outs  transverscfy  the  great 
side  of  the  plan;  they  must  be 
placed  opiposite  to  eaieih  othcir.  •  f 
*  Two  stovesj^  paadeeither of bridt 
or  ofdelf,- must  be:  placed  at  eadi 
extremity  of  the  line  that'dividei 
the  buihiinig  by  the  middle,  in  tba 
snmller'side  of  theplan;  the  place 
woiild,  by  this  method,  bebetteir 
and  more  equally  heated^  whenever 
circumstances  required  it. 

Four  air-»hole8,  a  foot  in  diameter 
either  round  or  of  a  square  fo^; 
dosed  with  woodenahdtterii  shookl 
be  placed  at  ^fturamlMeftlM^ 

5 round  (for  I.snppose  tM  toctik  to 
e  either  on  the  tilt  or  seeoiid  floor  ); 
They  will.answer  two  jpurpoMS,  vw. 
that  of  acting  as  ventili^tors,  in  case 
of  need;  and  that  of  ednviiyh^g 
4iwayi  throogh  those  bpieihkigi^  tli# 
littier,  and  idLlbe  filth,' ana-^etefi 
the  mephitfor air;  which  fremiti 
iweightif  flll«'alw^>ibe' lower 'nN 

gions : 
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ptHeti    M  luds 


pmit ;  an  the  for- 
noj^vorB  fuf  got*    m 


jriMMMJIilwmhiwi 
ic^flttiMt«Mwat,dbdwebolc0i>-    and 
«d«r,  vitli  the  m  afa  ^ 
aad  oTanatsraiirty  Iks  real 
ay  enb  procaediaff 
lodai  of  air  alow,  Willi  vUdi  tlria    to  bwrib^  wil  ■rirr  mi 
jaHBaaaKy  ai  pfiaooiia  loaada  ais    coaaiuBBCiaB  as  as*    jsh 
BiivalaDaOy  wlioccrtaiB]ywiBraBa»    aarfadi 
vardcsgnadbjiMttafetoltvaieio    be,  at 
Miiirteot  a  aodetj;  coafiDad  to    doa 
plaoea  wiacb,  thia^  kk  Bppmt^    aooiet,  at 


doiejirisaiia,  where  the  paritj  he  drawa  laa 

af  Iheair  M,  witfaoQt  Geamg,  ear-  teao  tiaie 

ffopcad :  rcnofad  from  their  native  nooatini 

chmale,  aad  taken  Ihan  die  tree  cobical  mchai  af  air, 

wUcAaflefBthenfoodQaralliedhf  between    the  twa^ 

fnbjected  cubical  indbaaaf  air  ia  apaaft  in 


tofiuiiog;  tothenuMtrigorootfe-    annote.    Air  which  th^  ahiM 


;>ndpiagaedbyfamigatianf^  with  mephiiic  ^ 

wfaidi  are  bdiered  to  be  MiMabla  light  oftheJanm^  the 

to  Ifaeniy  becaote  wa  ftlaeiy  jndge  oMiced  to  mate,  nad  tha 

•#  their  ieaNUionabracir  own*  of  the  leaver  which 

We  win  calcohto,  if  poanUe, 
yertofthadangarato  which  tb 

era  eiqpoaad,  from  dnt  state  of  aer-        la  it  aatanishn^  aAar  tUib 

vitoda.    An  oaaceofaeediacloaea  Ae  anallaitnMlaotyinpoinl 

Arty-twa  thooaand  ^gt;  if  they  newingtiie  av,  m  of  waA  i 

mre  all  to  hatch,  and  each  ailfc.  conaaqnwaa,  in  n  phMsn    ^ 

warroproyefadythaprodoceofthe  element  it  aim' 

Mnea  would  he  tw»  hundred  and  the  least  degree 

ton  poMdsafooooeaSfdbiri^oM  yond  «  certain  panod^  sharii^aiV 


NATtlBAl    WJSTORr  ■        {m 

^ei^ihortipneeoftiiWfdeitriiythe        B^t   if  't  Tl"f  tf-  ft>  lif^giaiij. 

Createat  part,  snd  somttiiiMi  tbe  t^biit  tjbm  irf  tiiip  p\Ay  4pi|eni  Af 

irbol«  ttock  (^■llki'irDrina?  •  ibpfit  to  irUch  th«N  p)«MB«n  U- 

Jt  )■  likewise  to  be   obainti,  .4)|«i  I  ahaU  tgnirioii  goat  ««btlay 

that  whenever  the  litter  becoOK*  th«djgceret<7  9firlwob,^iik|(itDiaM 

'IWated,  which  bgt  loo  o(Wn  bap-  .tu  therannev.b^l^qg*  tpDr.IH-  . 

fern,  ihe  aniniBl  excrementi,  aii^  g* H-HoitK»,«f  jitie  M^jiii  8pfii«ty  of 

Mg  with  the  rubbish  of  (be  ieavei,  X«ndoq.        ,  .:  .^ 

produce   a    fermeDtBtion,    w^ich        The  render  vSl,  uritttoKt.  doi^ 

ereatea  a  great  qutnti*/  of  mepki.  hew,  with  pleawr^  :tb«t  tbia  ibiB 

fkg<u,mixeiwitb4^fla&mMeg9i.  -pb)tpupherac9iwBi«,t%M|bat:iCft  . 

pbwt, 

•  The  (pringof  tWi  j«f,.I781,Mhttlteiw#,«id  tbaniM^RMtff  Utq  Ml> 
Vornn  batdied  frora  the  IMiix  ApifL  i  ^(  »  Jovrq^l  at  4WenVlai)- aad  £«■«. 
from  tlil9  tan  «|K>cha  until  tbe  SHI  of  KUy.llirttfieiriiidws 

-Oat  the  weather  mi  fanp,  aagl  .llnrt  ii  rdned  enir  Aird .  ,    

lHtedliRir«Dd-twaiit3rbiMM4atathtrlIiBeallpimTed.  ItetlwMuiMlark^ttA 
la  tuBlw,  thirteen,  and  ftwrtaen  JepBeiabo>em»wbt,  iw<l  tHeihimptlM  iwrtlaal 

Invariable.    Notwithataading  Ui~'   "'-  -'-■--' -.—  -.._    . ..     -  .      . 

wai  pur» ;  the  leaves  <«nie  out  fit. 

extreinely  wellt  tbrougbout  tae  euuiHjf  hiqj  imw  jn^^cu  vt^ir  t^uEui  _hbupk,  vjm  a 
iuccesa  vhicli  promised  tbefluMtharf^ti  ndOit  leawabeemMMMaree,  eMLftr 
-le  day,  they  eold  at  aaertawdhywrhlgfa  price.  11n«iU(-«aniathsa*ei<enear«sk 


BTOBrfe  /re«,  and  approMied  Jh*  ttaier<rf  dla*)^,;  «]■»,  on  7^nnd*I>  Uw  Wftrf 
May, tiie thermonieierlMlacat buMeoidegreM,  >^mtM9p^lHrBQdUB<W,oqnw, 
almost  suddenly  pasud  to  a  potut  (tf  extnorffinary  beat,  Inaomucfa.  t]iat  at  tin>  e'clodi 
Intheiamedaf  itmsattveDtyttVBdefireeai  thsAjrlneaBtedark,  wlthtbickWlM' 
aloudi,  tbrougb  wtifeh  a  bunifD|  nm  darted  Ita  n^at  Intorala)  a'hot  Md  nfafal  wlU 
Mew  from  the  wutb;  at  tbat  time  ll>DhMtaiWgienttd«Aliath»«iiM  lWtiwltia» 
moQwlerroEetatwantr^liMde^raea.:  lheiiattdw,atth^aael«i^<VaP|tte[ne«t 


„      .    .     uXtduF,atthemael«<^aaMStbc[ 
Iqg,  it  lightened,  with  aooM  clapi  of  thqnder,  ana  ftmt  Uk^tnmqient  -^.iMt 

"""  ' — Die  IimippcnlsDK ; aU  Micti  M  wen 

;  and  mierenv  mah-^FaeoM  oiUv 


,   a  which  the  lilk-worau  were,  tKcariie  inrnw  .  _    

lower  tables  became  beotlntoabolf  drde;  aifdmierenvmah-dF«MiMoiU7'beM 


difficulty,  they  were  attadied  with  tiwfflaard«r<ri>«dawliMBMje»(>faw, 
andwith  that[>f(^r<a»wt<a*.  QewiatBeeplelottfitbiidpai^an^ttbna  batf^f.Hiefer 
ailk-wonna,  jiut at  the  time  when  Iheirhppei  hadb^  ifPK^  to.the.bkbettpUcbfjMA- 
irilhstauding  the  redoubled  care  and  attention  paid  to  preyeat  h.  Wbtlst  In  w^m  emit- 
ning  placet,  judleionaly  placed,  which  Ind  wliidowitotlieBMtli,aMwbefeatlaWM: 
bad  been  had  tospThikllD«:Dfthenfi«qoentlFwUhMldiiiBtar,MtdUtttafla«cnrmit 
if  air,  not  aae  of  the  <ilk-vcrmt  iidiencd,  aa4  IhKM  tl>«aaaMtiMe>Md4ba  mm 
day,  in  which  *uchrav4gea  w^ieccua^tteiiliiitbe(laaerpUc«f,aiq^^rl^ad|at^ 
porpoee. 

The  hf»t  was  thep  m  pawerfii),  and  fbe  dlgpodtioti  of  the  atr  ao  calcnlated  U  pnt- 
duoe  mephitic  eSuviss,  that  one  jingle  handful  of  the  litter,  tslien  out  o{  nn  infected 
afrinnins  place,  and  put  into  a  lar^  empty  ju((,  tilled  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  with 
ue  itToogestniepbitiL'gaB, which  immediately  extinguished  a  lighted  pan  of  cwls, and 
kUledacfltinaninetant.  Thelownof  Kochemaiire,  in  the  VivBraifl,fecing  the  village^ 
Aacone,b«iQgsiiuateiiiiffainet  a  volcanic  mountain,  almost  entirely  com  poEPd  of  basal te(, 
and  very  suscci'tlble  of  heat,  and  ttie  Eun  shining  full  on  the  boujea  of  the  (own  from 
momin^g  until  ni^fht  occasioned  then  ageoernl  deficiency  of  eoeoone.  Whilst,  in  the  vil- 
tage  of  Ancwie,  situated  very  nearly  on  a  sort  of  icland,  whicl»  advanoegaffsinit  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Rhone,  reveiving  the  cplui^n^fairfrom  that  alreao-,  was  entirely  free  frtuji 
the  reigninff  comiilaint,  and  limped  a  ffood  harvest.  These  are  demonitradve  proofs  t^ 
establish,  that  the  btat  theory  of  the  sitk-worms,  ia  thnt  in  fevour  of  the  Balubrity  of  the 
air)  end  that,byvigilatice,  care, and  nell-siUmted  spinning  placet,  it  is  possible  to  en- 
auaaaccatiwi     (  "  Y  S     '  "   "  '     '  '     ' 
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plant,  of  any  sort  whatever,  is  put 
into  a  ju^  full  of  water,  and  left 
there  dunng  the  darkness  of  the 
■  Bight,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  in 
ithe  house,  it  will  be  round  that  it 
-has  given  a  little  air,  but  of  such  a 
•aature  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  re- 
spiration, and  in  general  of  so  poi- 
aonoftt 'a  quality  as  to  extinguish  a 
flame  in  an  instant,  and  to  kill  an 
animal  in  a  few  seconds;  the  same 
.  consequence  would  result  from  this 
experiment  if  the  jug  was  put  in  a 
•dark  place  during  Uie   day  time. 
•Notwithstanding  that  plants  exhale 
but  so  very  small  a  quantity  of  cor- 
rupted air  ID  the  dark,  they  are  ne- 
vertheless capable    of  shedding  a 
terrible  poison  into  a  considerable 
mass  ofcommon  air,  in  which  they 
!are  confined,  and  of  rendering  it  alv* 
solutely  mortal  to  the  animal  who 
breathes  it ;  a  handful  of  leaves  can, 
in  one  night,  poison  two  pints  of  air, 
so  as  to  kill  an  animal  in  less 
than  »  minute.  But  if  plants,  being 
in  theshade,or  in  the  oark, produce 
so  dangerous  an  air,  the  same  plants, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  dif- 
fuse the  purest  of  all  air. 

**  If  we  examine  the  air  that 
forms  those  bubbles  Tthe  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  unaer  a  vessel  of 
glass  filled  with  water),  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  that  it  is  far  from 
being  common  air,  we  shall  find  it 
of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  best 
air  oftheatmosphere,it  being  truly 
dephlogistical ;  an  animal  would 
live  a  longer  time  in  it  than  in  the 
purest  common  air  ;  it  augments 
considerably  the  volume  of  the 
flame  of  a  wax  candle,  and  gives  it 
a  brjffhtness  which  dazzles  the  eyes; 
-it  will  rekindle  the  flame  of  a  wax 
taper,  if  the  least  particle  of  fire  re- 
mains on  the  wicK. 


**  But  what  is  very  strange  in  (his 
great  phenomenon  is,  that  the  pro* 


duction  of  this  perfectaircannochft 
attributed  to  toe  heat  of  the  son^ 
but  to  its  light  only  ,  the  foUowing 
experiments  leave  us  not  anydoiibt 
on  the  subject. 

<<Ifthe  production  ofthia  air 
-was  caused  by  the  heat,  instead  of 
the  light  of  theasn,  there wotddooC 
be  any  reason  why  the  pbntMbooli 
pot  give  the  same  air  when  piaoad 
in  the  shade,  daring  a  very  hot  dij* 
or  brought  so  near  to  a  Areas  to  re- 
ceive the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
that  acquired  in  the  siin»  bat  tbe 
contrary  of  this  happens*  I  pot.  a 
certain  number  of  leavea.hito.'a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  and  tnnad 
it  down  ;  I  exposedit  to  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  so  as  to  heat  it  to  a  de^ 
greenearly  equal  to  Uiat  of  another 
vessel  of  the  same  size,  filled  m  Kke 
manner  with  the  same  quantity  of 
leaves  firomthe  same  tree,  wmA  I 
had  placed  in  the  sun>^the  rasolt 
from  these  two  experimenta'wasi 
that  the  air  I  obtained  from  ,tha 
leaves  placed  by  the  fire  wa^  no* 
phitic,and  that  obtaiued  fiti^thoaa 
leaves  exposed  to  thesun'waa' d6- 
phloffisticated  air* 

<*  I  placed  an  equal  qoanli^  of 
walnut  leaves  in  two  vessela  m  the 
same  dimensions,  one  I  put  on  tbtf 
top  of  a  wall  in  a  brilliant  suQt  igd 
the  other  under  some  rasbeiiy 
bushes,  that  were  so  tufted  as  to-be 
inpenetrableto  the  rays  oftheiuns 
this  last  mentioped  vessel  was  left 
there  the  whole  day,  and  had  oo- 
quired  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  (the  Cher^ 
mometer  of  Fahrenheit  Mng  tlpen 
in  the  shade,  in  the  middle  of  die 
day,  at  seventy-six  d^reea.)  The 
vessel  exposed  to  the  sun  was  nol 
left  long  enough  on  the  wall  'to 
have  acquired   a  degree  of:  heat 

Sual  to  that  of  the  atmbq^i^re. 
lose  leaves  phMod  m  the  ahado 

had 
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ttadgitri^n  a  very  littl^  air,  which 
#86  of  an  inferrbr  quality  to  the 
cominoii  air ;  whilst  those  leaves  ex*' 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  had  receiTed 
Terj  little  heat,  had  produced  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dephlo- 
gisticated  air. 

'  **  Plants  do  not  give  dephlogi»* 
ticated  air  in  a  room,  however  warm 
it  may  be  made,  if  the  sun  does  not 
shine  on  the  vessel  in  which  the 
leaves  are  contained. 

.  <<  If  plants  poissess  an  obnoxious 
quality  in  the  shade,  nature  has 
happily  endowed  them  with*  the  ft* 
cuity  of  repairing  in  the  sun  the 
Inischief  they  may  have  occasion- 
ed.*' It  is  not  the  same  case  widi 
flowers ;  they  captivate  the  eye  arid 
the  smell,  but  they  are,-  at  the  same 
time,  very  prejudicial  in  a  plkce 
wlieretheairdoesnotdrciHateUbey 
exhale,  at  all  times,  whether  in  the 
night,  in  the  shade,  and  even  In  the 
Biin,  a  deadly  air. 

Dr.  Priestly  had  observed,*' That 
la  rose  shut  up  between  two  dassiss, 
had  corrupted  the  air  in  miich  it 
was  inclosed  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  breadline ;"  and 
from  thence  he  concludes,  with  rea- 
son^ that  the  air  of  a  room  may  be 
infected  by  such  flowers.  > 

**  Ihave  tried  an  experiment  upeii 
all  the  flowers  I  could  find  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  have  not  met 
with  one  that  did  not  at  all  times 
spoil  the  air,  more  particularly  Wjien 
the  stalks  were  put  in  water.  Flow- 
ers tinder  water  exhale  a  little  sdr ; 
fout  very  slowly,  and  in  a  very  small 
•quantity,  but  the  air  is  of  the  most 
poisonous  quidity.  When  they  are 
'm  the  common  air,  they  corrupt  it 
inafew  hours,  and  render  it  entirely 
unwholesome.  Their  pernicious 
influence  is  so  inherent,  that  it  h 
liot  in  the  power  of  the  min  to 
•diqpelit.    A  nosegay,  composed 


dfaboQt  thirty  hdneytSQUe  flower^* 
thesgreesble  perAune  of  whicb  ifr- 
so  generally  known,  spoAed^  inlhra^ 
hmrs  time,  two  pints  of  air^  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  such  a  d^rear 
as' to  prerait '  the '  burning  oif  • 
candle.    These  flowers,  after  ~ 


ing  corrupted  a  large  mass  of  air^ 
did  not  in  the  least  lose  ^dr  sweit 
scent,  withv^ich  thev  impregnalecl 
the  poisonous  air.  So  that  penknol 
who  indulge  their  taste  for  &k6A 
flowers,  ma^  rery  easily  place  tbem4 
selves  in  the  most  Imminent  dangea 
of  perishing.  ;. .  ^ ;  m 

AH  fruitk  in  generalexhaleadan^ 
l^eroos  air,  whether  by  day  ornight; 
in  the  sun  or  in:the  siiade,  andcom^ 
nuniotte  amoseuDwtolesMoeiqpiatt 
lity^  to  the  surroui^ding  ur- :       ^  > 

**  I  was  astonished,  and  even  'm 
Htde  sorry/'  eontii&ues  M.  Ihgjoi* 
Housz,  '*  todiikMiverahiddanpefU 
son  in  the  firuite,  which  cbnatinfte 
so  great  a  part  of  our  fbod«  eud  the 
more  so,  as  I  fcfund  in  soineof  tfaonrti 
the  most  delicious  to  thelastetaod 
smell,  ^is  poisonous  ^piality  pnfe« 
vailing  in  tne  nost)Surprising  de» 
gree ;  sudr  i(s  ia  the  peach;  It  ap* 
pears  tame  that  the  unwholesonsi 
qualities  of  some  fruits,  surpassist 
even  that  of  flowers.  -  ..  \  -'5 
^  '<  I  have  observed,  that  a  peadi 
in  the  shade  can  so  corrupt  a  masf 
of  air,  six  times  gireater  than  its  own 
size,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  fatal  , 
to  an  aninsal  fhat  abooldbreathe  it;  "* 
and  that  thia  sane  peach  may  reiiN 
der  the  like  quantity  of  air  so  coiw ' 
rupted,  evetf  m  the  midst  of  the  suni^ 
as  to  extinguish  immediately  a  was- 
candle.^ '       -  -« 

Here  follows  an^xperiment  very 
•applieable  to  the  subject  we  are 
irealing  upon* 

'  ^Ajugmadeofasizetocontam 
eight  (ttpts^flUida  thifd  part  wiA 
mulberries  quite  ripe,  and  turned 

downwards 
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downwards  oo  a  plafe,  was  placed 
in  the  sun  for  tli<9  space  offour  hours 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  air  in 
it  was  so  corrupted  as  to  extinguish 
a  candle  immediately." 

Enough  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject to  convince  us,  that  since  leaves 
exposed  to  the  shade  produce  a  me« 
pbitic  gas,  it  must  be  of  the  highest 
importance  not  to  keep  the  mulberry 
leaves  destined  for  tne  feed  of  the 
filk-worms  in  the  siune  room  with 
them:  it  is  absolutely  necessary  then 
to  have  some  separate  airy  room  to 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  a  store-house 
for  the  leaves ;  it  is  also  essential  to 
let  them  remain  at  least  four  hours 
before  they  are  carried  into  the 
store-roam,  to  give  them  time  to 
cool,  and  to  shed  their  first  efflu- 
vium, which  is  always  the  strongest 
and  the  most  abundant.  I  would 
likewise  advise  to  have  the  leaves 
Stirred  about  before  they  are  given 
to  the  silk-worms,  and  the  perni« 
dious  air  dispelled  by  the  waving 
of  napkins  strongly  too  and  fro 
about  the  room,  with  the  windows 
and  doors  set  open^ 

Experience  alone  bad  already 
taught  that  the  leaves  should  not  be 
given  the  moment  they  were  ga- 
thered ;  and  careful  people  have  al- 
ways attended  to  the  making  of  a 
provision  of  them  beforehand  ;  and 
when  this  custom  has  been  deviated 
from,  the  most  fatal  and  sudden  ac« 
cidents  have  ensued  to  the  silk- 
worms, thev  have  been  so  affected 
by  the  mephitic  vapour  as  to  perish 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  raising  of 
ailk-worras  called  this  accident,  une 
fnauvaisedonnSe,  Butwithout  know- 
ingfrom  whence  proceeds  the  cause, 
they  are  sensible  that  it  might  have 
been  avoided,  b>'  letting  the  leaves 
ieflaain  some  lime  9&tr  they  Mrt^ 


gathered  before  they  wera  wad/ 
and  they  feel  themselves  calpdbl^ 
offorgetfulnestor  want  of  attentioa 
upon  the  occasion ;  the  exciiaethcn 
pleaded  is,  that  the  badneaa  of  tto 
weather  having  obliged  tbeni^  foe 
want  of  leaves,  to  keep  their  silk- 
worms fasting,  made  them  iv  midl' 
haste  to  give  the  iipproper  ibod) 
it  would,  nevertheless,  have  hmm 
much  bettertphave  krattheaasoivie 
hours  longer  in  want  orsuatananea. 
In  spite  of  every  precaution  that 
can  be  taken,  it  is  not  posaflble  to 
banish  totally  the  efflufium  of  the 
leaves  when  their  meala  art  ditt'ii*. 
buted,  because,  not  only,  fhna  the 
large  quantity  of  leaves  roqubile^ 
more  especially  when  the  ailfe* 
worms  are  in  an  advanced  statoi 
but  likewise  from  these  inseelB 
tearing  of  the  leaves,  which  aeoele* 
rates,  in  a  greater  degree»  the  nn^ 
phitic  effluvium ;  this  proves  atlU 
more  forciblj^  how  necessary  It  iate 
adroit  the  fresh  air^  from  whenoe  1 
am  led  to  believe  that  il  woiiM  fee 
best  to  establish  a  free  cnrrenl  of' 
^ir  in  the  spinning  place, by  the  map 
king  of  two  windows,  opening  then 
at  the  feeding  time«  and  wavaif 
^hem  so  for  at  least  half  an  boor, 
during  the  height  of  the  repasip  if 
jtbe  weather  will  admit  of  it« 

It  has  been  proved,  from  whsHbas 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  flowersi 
how  pernicious  their  influence  it ; 
they  should  therefore  be  entirely 
banished  from  wherever  silk-worm 
are  kept;  notwithstanding  wliiolit 
the  contrary  method  hat  been  pne^ 
tised  down  to  the  present  tioMb 
above  all  by  the  peasantat  wbe 
take  much  pleasure  in  adeniin| 
their  spinning  places  with  fletaerat 
and  heaven  knows  what  oheicfS 
they  display ;  the  prefer enoe  with 
them  18  always  yfen  to  the  Jai^paat 
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9ort  of  flower,  and  |olhoM  Ihat  ^re 
iBOtfe  strongly  sceaied;  they  for#; 
largenosegaysof  boQey^aucluesy  pf 
lillies,  of  elder^flowersy  &e.  Tliefi« 
gopdpeople,  however,  act  on  a  prln^ 
^ipledrawnfrom  their  own  method 
ofli¥ing,and  only  err.  because  tbey 
eaanot  suppose  that  flowers  can 
shed  a  malignant  vapour,  so  foreign 
to  their  sweet  scent  ;theirhou8ei(are 
not,  in  gcQeral ,  either  too  clean  or 
agreeably  perfumed,  Theexbida- 
tions  from  the  duogjiiills  of  thcjr 
farm-yards,  the  preparatipnsof iheir 
kitchens,  where  garlick,  onioPft. 
cheese,  and  the  smell  of  frying  aU 
vays  reigns,  form  fcetid  vapoMrs^ 
which  scarcely  ever  quit  their  babi^ 
tations.  Havmglearnt,from  ev^pe* 
rience,  that  the  silk-worma  love 
cleanlinessanda  pure  air,  they  t^ke 
Bomecareaboutit,  andKuean,  by  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  to  correct  the 
above-mentioned  bad  smells. 

Fumigations  are  likewise  much  in 
vogue  with  these  people,  and  each 
varies  them  accordmg  to  their  taste 
and  fancy;  the  following  are  those 
In  which  they  place  most  confidence, 
and  to  which  the  preference  is  gi- 
ven by  them,  gunpowder,  incense, 
rosin,  juniperberry,  lavender,  vin* 
egar,  apple-parings,  sugar,  ham ,  and 
lard:  all  these  fumigations, lavished 
without  any  order  or  method,  serve 
only  to  spojl  or  to  load  the  air, 
and  should  be  banished,  to  the 
reserve  of  one  only,  on  which  we 
shall  treat  hereafter. 

Fruits  being  at  least  of  as  perni- 
cious equality  as  flowers, should  be 
equally  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  silk-worms  are;  the 
trunks  and  chests  of  drawers  of  the 
peasants  are  never  unprovided  with 
such  articles:  apples  above  all 
Others,  the  smell  of  which  la  in  ge- 
neral so  disgustful,  ii  to  them  a 


grftefol  pfrfui9i%  ^n4/im4  afiKKril  > 

lljf  tl|i^  ^romen  forJK9ev>(MV  ^1^  ^  i 
ueot  <up^  y^  tb^  ^ttvium  of  tbia: 
sort  of  friiit  is  fatal. 

TberephpiddOP^  then  abselttMjr 
be/lufl^redtQ  reinaincith^'finiiiaiet 
flofvers  in  ihMpi»iliog  place.    Bul. 
a^webave  aee^  by  tlieenperifneii. 
nupdeonoRuIberrmtbgr  Dr»  Ingettin 
Hoii«8,  that:  Ibis  ftuit  pr^duf^  « . 
{KMSonQut  iirt  Jibo  greatest  oare 
ought  tobetaken,  more  parti<;iilar^. 
when  ripe,  to  pluck  them  off  and  se- 
parate them  from  the  leaves;  h  is  tn* 
v^  (object  agaiQ«tit.by  i^Iegivc^ 
that  the  silk* won»s  love^aftai 
themt&rdo  ^eMteatjpnGb^wjllpi* 
out   being  incommoded  hy  them, 

iHitwithstandliig  tibe  pal(g|iitf  of 
their  efluviiup  when  sbatop  m  il 
close  place.  Is  not  th^  mepfaitit 
gas  a  poison  when  breathedi  andi^ 
remedy  when  mi»9d  with  wat#rt 

It  is,  tberefore»  tabe  wi^d  Ibift 
allthemulbenrief^not  oely  Hbtm 
tbatareripe,bttttbose  QkevirisetbiKl 
are  young  and  gye<aataeab<ia4a»Wfr 
of  which  insmuate  themselvfMi 
amongst  theleaves,iihauld  be  earf*^ 
fully  taken  away  ;Uieir  i9si|^df.  aiMl 
at  the  same  time  strong,  smeU  jvh 
nounces  abttodaote»halatipnftiaD4 
theirwaterypartiolesacceleraleihe 
fermentatiwi  of  Uie  litter.  Jftel 
the  difficulty  that  must  i(tteiidlb# 
separating  of  tbem  when  imalV 
when  the  demand  for  the  quaeljlji 
ofleaves  is  considerable;  but  tb!i 
painsmustin  thatcasebei^edaubledtf 
and  opne  must  .be  left  to  remain 
that  approadies  to  being  ripe* 

Before  ^e  modem  diseoveriaa 
made  on  the  di&rent  sorts  jof  g«i| 
it  was  not  doubted  but  that  in  these 
hidden  sprioga  consisted  the .  prin- 
ciples of  sidkness  or  of  health;  an4 

althoogh  webavebev9  given  but  t 
^^  sket^  tifOih  relitfivdlir  fa 

Ibe 
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the  silk-wormsy  those  persons  who  In  the  miberal  kingdom,  this  fiiil^ 
are  not  versed  in  these  matters  have  impression  of  fire,  or  the  first  degiW 
nevertheless  seen  enough  to  be  con-  of  calcination,  developes  a  blue  e»-; 
vinced  that  the  difierent  kinds  of  lour,  sometimes  interspersed  with- 
gas  may  happily,  in  many  cases,  be    yellow,  as  is  observable  when  leady 

~  tin,  copper,  iron,  or  other  metals^' 

are  exposed  in  a  state  of  fiiaioa  to^ 

the  action  of  the  air,  to  hasten  their 

cooling.    This  may  be  eapeeially^ 

observed  in  steel  plates  whidi  ara* 

coloured  blue  by  heating.        '  ^  *' 

Metals  acquire  the  property  of 

reflecting  the  yellow  colour  by  con-^ 

biningwith  a  greater  quantity  of 

ox^glne ;  and  accordingly  we  peiw- 

ceive  this  colour  in  most  of  thenif - 

in  proportion  as  the  caldnatioorad*'' 

vances*    Massicot»litbBirj[e»odirey' 

orpiment,  and  yellow  prediHtBt^^ 

are  instances  of  this.  *        '    "^-     ^ 

'   A  stronger  combination  of  Wh> 

g^ne  appears  to  produce-the  red  %■ 

whence  we  obtain  mifiiiim^'-  cdeo-' 

thar  red  precipitate,  &c. 

'    This  process  is -not  unifbmi 

through  all  the  bodies  of  the  mine-*' 

ral  kingdom ;  for  it  is  natural  to  in^ 

fer  that  the  effiscts  must  be  modifi« 

ed  by  the  nature  of  the  iiase  withi 

which  theoxygdne  combines.  Tho^ 

it  is  that  in  some  of  them  we  peroemF  < 

the  blue  colour  almost  immediately^ 

followed  by  a  black;  which  may; 

easily  be  accounted  for,  on  the  eoi^' 

sideration  that  there  is  a  very  sliglitr 

difference  between  the  property  of 

reflecting  the  weakest  raya,  and- 

that  of  reflecting  none  at  all.         * 

To  give  additional  force  to  thtf 

observations  here  made,  we  xamj 

also  take  notice,  that  the  roetav 

themselves  are  most  of  them  colouiw 

less,  and  become  coloured  by  caUr 

'  cinHtJflniB 


rendered  profitable.  There  is  even 
room  to  hope,  since  so  many  esti- 
mable learned  men  employ  them- 
selves in  researches  on  the  nature 
and  quality  of  air,  that  new  disco- 
veries will  not  fail  to  succeed  those 
already  made.  * 


On  the  mfiuence  ofoxygine  en  co- 
Umr8;from  Nicholson* s  TranS" 
laiian  0/ ChaptaPs  Chymistry. 

COLOURS  are  all  formed  in 
the  solar  light.  The  property 
which  bodies  possess  of  absorbing 
some-  rays,  and  reflecting  others, 
forms  )he  various  tinges  of  colours 
with  which  they  are  decorated,  as 
is  proved  from  the  experiments  of 
Newton. — But  in  what  manner  do 
the  coloured  bodies  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  accqirethepro- 

Serty  of  constantly  reflecting  one 
etermined  kind  of  rays?  This  is  a 
very  delicate  question;  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  which  I  shall  bring  to- 
gether a  few  facts. 

It  appears  that  the  three  colours 
which  are  the  most  eminently  pri« 
mitive, — the  only  colours  to  which 
we  need  pay  attention, — that  is  to 
say,  the  blue,  the  yellow,  and  the 
red,— are  developed  in  the  bodies 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  by  a  greater 
or  lessabsorption  ofoxyg^ne,  which 
combines  with  the  various  princi- 
ples of  those  bodies. 


*WhiIe  the  most  respectable  societies  of  this  kingdom  Ihew,  by 
thatt^ey  think  the  encouragement  of  silk  an  important  object  inBritish  a§^cultiii%ii 
is  right  to  bring  forward  every  information  likely  to  elueidfilie  the  sulyect:  with  thiia 
views  we  insert  the  above  paper,  which,  in  our  opinioD,  dfiti  no  trivU^  reasons  ftf 
showing  how  questionable  mtiftt  be  this  culture.  ■     • ' 


«   » 
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dilation ;   that  is  to  Uy{  by  the> 
fixation  and  combination  rf  oxy* 
g^ne. 

The  efiects  of  the  combination  of 
oxygdne  are  equally  evident  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  mineral  king^ 
doro ;  and  in  order  to  convince  our« 
selves  of  this,  we  need  only  follow 
the  operations  in  the  method  of  pre-.- 
paring  and  developing  the  prind-^ 
pal  colours,  such  as. indigo,  pastel' 
woad,  turnsole,  &c;r-^We  likewise 
observe,  that thefirst degree  of  com^ 
bination  of  oxyg^ne  widi  oil  (in 
combustion  }  developes  the  blue  co« 
lour  for  the tinstant*.  '>  •  i  ■  lo  : 
,'  The  blue  colour  .-is  formed  in  dead 
vegetables  only  by  -  fermentation* 
Now  in  these  cases  there  is  a  fixa-^ 
tion  of  oxyg^ne* :  '  This  oxyg^ne 
combines  with  the  feculain  indigo, 
with  an  extractive:principle  in  turn^ 
sole,  &c. ;  and  most,  colours  are 
likewise  susceptible  of  being  con<« 
verted  into  red  by  a  greater  quan-* 
tity  of  oxyg^ne.  Thus  it  is  that 
turnsole  reddens  by  exposure  to 
air,  or  to  the  action  of  acids :  be- 
cause the  acid  is  decomposed  iipon 
the  mucilage,  which  is  the  recept-* 
acle  of  the  colour ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  syrup  of  violets,  upon  which 
the  acids  are  decomposed  when 
concentrated.  The  same  thiiw 
does  not  happen  when  a  ^/^/a  is 
saturated  with  oxyg^ne,  and  does 
not  admit  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid.  Hence  it  is  that  in« 
digo  does  not  become  red  by  acids^ 
but  is,  on  the  contrary,  soluble  in 
them.  It  is  likewise,  for  the  same 
reason,  that  we  observe  a  red  co* 
lour  developed  in  vegetables  jn 
which  an.  acid  continually  acts,  as 
in  the  leaves  of  the  oxalis,  of  the 
virgin  vine,  the  common  sorrel,  and 
the  ordinary  vine.  Hence  also  U 
bappcPSi  that  acids  brighten  most 


of  the  red  ookwri^  and  tliittVery 
highly  charged  metidfedaadirffiiapd  . 
as  the  mordant. for  scarlet. 

-  Wefind  the  same  cblbursdeirar. 
loped  in  the  animal  kingdom/'bjr  tht. 
combination  of  the  same  prindplei^ 
When  flesh  meat  potrifies,  the  ftrstc 
impression  of  theexyg^e  conriatat' 
inprodudngabluedourar;  wheneoi 
the  blue  appeairance  of  raortifieiif 
tions,  of  fleso  bdcominff  putrid^  oC 
game  too  long  kept.«-<-*l£i8  Une  oo« 
bur  is  succeeded  by  red,  as  ikwitM 
served  inlhe  preparation  cxf  cheese^ 
which  become  covered  with  iimaui*; 
#Des8  at  first  (^a^rbhie  coloakvirat; 
dflerwards  beeoiningi  reA/.    <.  '  .m'x 

-  All  the  phenomena  of  the  comUU 
nation  of  air  with  the  several  prii»# 
dples  in  difierent  proportions -mvft 
be  observed  in  the  flame  of  bodies; 
actually,  on  fire.  This  flame  is  blue 
when  toe  combustion  is  dow';  red,r 
when  stronger  and  more  complete  i 
aud  white,  when  still  more  peiv 
feet.  ■■    ■      "  v/  I  -.-t,  'i  t'-v.  ,-■>'■'£ 

From  the  foregoing.  fiwts,wenui]r 
conclude  that  the  blue  ray  is- the 
weakest,  and  is  consequently  re-i 
fleeted  by  the  first  <  ccnnbinanon  o£ . 
oxygdne.  We  may  add  the  followw 
ing  fact  to  those  we  have  already 
e^ibited.  The  colour  of  the;et-^ 
mosphereisbludsh^!  thelightofthe 
stars  is  blue,  as  M.  Mariotte  hae 
proved,  in  the  year.  1678,  by  re^ 
ceiving  the  light  of  the  moon  upon 
white  paper:  the  light  of  a  daur 
day  reflectedinto  the  shadebvEsnoiv 
is.  of .  a  fine  -  blue,  accormiU;:ItKi^ 
the  observations  of  DinkL  Mw^^ 
iEphem.  desCuriw.  dela  Natui^ 
1671.- 


/.■■:i 
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Account  qfa  tpinnink  Umax^  or  slug. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Uoy^  ofGordmi^ 
CastkfUSsociateqf^Liiinean  86* 

dety 
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dayifram  theTrmuaciunu  qfihe 
Ldnnean  Society. 

IT  is  well  known  that  sereral  in- 
8ectf»  such  as  spiders  and  the 
caterpillars  of  many  species  of 
moths,  can  convey  themselves  safelj 
through  the  air,  without  wings,  by 
means  of  silk  lines  or  threads  spun 
out  of  their  own  body :  but  it  hasnot 
been  observed  (asfar  asl  know)  that 
any  species,  arranged  under  Lin* 
nsMis's  class  of  vermes,  is  possessed 
of  a  similar  power  of  self-convey- 
ance* An  instance  occurred  to  me, 
about  ayear  ago,  which  leaves  me  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  some  of  them 
can  convey  themselves  at  least  iown- 
^nardi  from  a  considerable  height,  in 
that  manner.  In  ffoing  through  a 
plantation  of  Scotch  firs,  I  observed 
something  hanging  fromabranch  of 
one  of  them,  at  a  little  distance*  As 
it  seemed  to  be  larger  than  any  ca- 
terpillar of  the  tribes  Geomeba  or 
Tortrices^  that  I  was  acquainted 
with,  it  attracted  my  particular  no- 
tice* When  I  approached  it,  I 
found  it  to  he  a  mail^  or  rather 
slug  :*  and,  at  first,  supposed  that 
it  had  been  shaken  from  the  tree  by 
wind,  after  having  been  entangled 
in  a  spider's  web,  or  among  the  silk 
lines  of  some  caterpillar.  Upon 
observing  it,  however,  more  atten« 
tively,  it  was  hanging  by  one  line 
onl^,  which  was  attached  to  its  tail* 
This  line  or  thread,  at  the  distance 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
animal,  appeared  to  be  as  fine  as 
those  spun  by  the  Aranea  diadema^ 
but  nearer  to  its  body  it  was  thicker; 
and,  at  its  junction  to  the  taiU  was 
broad  and  fiat,  exactly  correspon- 
ing  to  the  tail  itself    The  slug  was 


four  feet  below  the  branch 
which  it  was  suspended,  and 
distance  of  four  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground;  to  which  it  was  ap» 
proaching  gradually  attherat»of  an 
inch  in  about  three'minoteay  alowar 
considerably  than  its  ordioarj  mo« 
tion,  either  upon  the  ground,  or 
even  in  ascending  the  tmnk  af  a 
tree;  not  so  slow,  boweveTf  m  mm 
would  expecti  if  it  ia  fiinsMei^sd 
that  a  slug  is  not  fhmUied,  like  ikm 
insects  f3>ove-mentioned»  with  • 
particular  reservoir  of  ^atinmM  li« 
quid,  from  which  the  nlk  linea  ana 
spontaneously  and  almost  instant»» 
neousljf  emitted ;  but  that  the  Hne, 
by  which  it  descends,  is  drawn  fron 
that  slimy  glutinous  exudation  gnK . 
dually  secreted  from  its  poriest  ais3 
covering  its  whole  body*  It  soemad 
to  require  a  great  degree  of  eatiw 
tion  m  the  animal  to  prodoca  • 
continued  supply  of  this  nqnid,  and 
to  make  it  flow  towarda  its  taiL 
For  this  end  it  alternately  PUihed 
out  its  head,  and  drew  it  back  agiiB 
below  its  sliield ;  turned  it  as  wM 
possible,  first  to  one  side  and  than 
to  the  other,  as  if  thereby  to  praw 
its  sides,  and  so  to  promote  tbeaa* 
cretion.  This  motion  of  tbe  head 
in  a  horizontal  direction  tooneaidat 
made  its  whole  body  torn  romd  % 
whereby  the  line  by  which  it  bmig 
was  necessarily  twisted,  and  flwi 
being  flat  became  round*  Bflsidaa» 
it  might  perhi^  tend  to  dmw  off 
the  fflutmous  matteri  and  ihas 
lengthen  the  line;  whieh  oodd 
scarcely  be  effected  merely  by  tht 
weight  of  the  slug,  althoug^h  that 
was  pretty  considerable,  being  ba» 
tween  sixteen  and  aSFvantMB 
grains. 


*  Limax* 


Tbii 
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•  Tliif  slug  Memed  to  be  of  i  ipe"  rtaeommim  ifictMlr,  «ld«b  I:  d^ 

tin  between  the  Umax  mrtttU  Am  took  for  »  eaterpHiw  hsniiiir 

and^aviM.  Liao.    lu  apecific  ch**  t^  it*  thread,  and  reechmg  to  mlhins 

raeter  might  be^  a  foot  tff  the  gromd,  wdT  iherefbiv 

I  did  aot  much  regard  it  t  titt  oa  • 

Uxux  fjUatuj  emtr«m$  w^gimjlm*,  nearer  vieir  1  pereeiTed  il^  to  mf 

Perhaps  theghade  of  the  fir-trees.  SSSKSitt^  (JfSlii't^ 
and  the  wet  foggy  weather,  when  I  i«,g,h.  It  iJ,Bg  by  «»  „t,.aij^ 
observed  It,  may  have  rendered  tbe  ^f  jt,  ^x,  and  ptMj  deoeeiMM 
Umax  ftawu  of  a  paler  eolour;  hH  jj  ,i„on  toached  the  ground, 
therefore  I  cannot  pretend  abso-  ,rtien  lebook  it  oir«itbtn«fnMh 
liiteljr  to  introduce  this,  asa^oew  The  thread  seemed  to  issttefrooZSi 
species,  to  the  acqiuintance  of  the,  body  ofthaanimahyetlBetw.ob- 
Linnean  Society.  But  if  the  fere-  ^^,^1  second  or  afbtmor  insMM 
going  account  exbibiis  a  new  in^  ^^  ki„d  pf  ,^  i^i„g  ^^  f^ 

jtinct.  or  something  that  has  not  «hy'af  formiDg  a  thrMil 

been   heretofore    observed  m    the 

animal  economy,  it  may  perhaps  not  «  6«o«G»  Bm*iw, 

be  below  the  notice  of  a  society  Jrfrawy  0*  1701." 

mstituted  for  promotiBg^  the  know^ 

ledge  of  natural  history*  


M*ia*MaMa«WH.wmMaHMMM.Mif 


Additional  NOTE,  Case  ^ hfdrophoKM  i  wiik  fk$ 

By  Dr.  Shino*  peanmeti  on  diiseeihm.  Cifwmm  ■ 

niemted  m  akiterto  Smm^i  Fomtf 

It  18  considerably  more  than  ten  Simmms9M.D»F»RaS.iyLJaiH 

years  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  FerrnarfMaD.pkyiieiamiotktim 

observing  the  phenomenon  to  ao^  JirnuifyatMamhnUriJiromJIfih 

corately  described  by  Mr.  Hoy*  dieai  FMcts  omd  ObHrvatUmi.    . 
Having  never,  either  before  or  sf  nce^ 

observed  a  similar  appearence,  I  ^^^  Friday  monuDipy  Decembar 

was  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  cir-*  v/d»  1790, 1  was  desired  to  visit 

cumstance  merely  accidental;  but  John  Johnson,  recommended  as  a 

as  it  is  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hoy,  home  patient  of  the  infirinary,  who 

there  seems  no  reason  todovdlt  that  was  said  to  have  bean  bitten  by  A 

the  animals  of  the  genus  Limax  mad  dog. 

have  a  power  of  occasionally  ma^  I  found  bioi  in  a  tremtdoos  ir^ 

naging  their  glutinous  excretion  in  ritable  state,  irith  a  weak  irregitlar 

such  a  manner  as  to   serve   the  pulse,  and  a  white   tongoe.'  Hig 

purpose  of  a  thread  in  a  direct  eyes  looked  wildly;h«  waa  foarM 

descent*  ef  every  nnexpected  aoise^  and 

aeemed  to  be  contfauialhroa  tte 

The  copy  of  my  own  mimormdwm  watob  against  sorprisei.  Whea  i 

ontMs iuhjeetisBsJolkmif  terrogated   leepectmg   hia    eoi 

|9lafaits,hegavealong  detaQ  eCpaiBa 

September  27, 1776,  in  his  ebest,  cougbi  mad  dtfioalty  ef 

<«  Sitting  in  an  arbour,  abouteigbt  bctathinff  ibatwai  n«wiliiiiff  teasea^ 

feet  high,!  was  amused  wiUi  arery  tion  his  dread  of  waters  He  owned 

tlial 
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that;  a  contideriible  tiinebefore»  he 
had  been  bitten  in  the  left  cheek  by 
a  strange  dog»  which  leaped  at  his 
face  in  passing  while  he  was  at  work 
in  the  street.  The  accident  affected 
him  so  little,  that  the  precise  date  of 
it  had  escaped  his  memory.  He 
guessed  it  to  have  happened  more 
than  three  months  ago.  Since  that 
time  he  had  been  twice  afflicted 
with  complaints  supposed  to  be 
pleuriticy  which  were  removed  by 
bleeding,  blistering,  and  otherreme- 
diesy  of  which  he  could  give  no  ac« 
count.  He  had  been  bled  twice 
within  the  last  week,  and  had  a 
blister  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
when  I  saw  him. 

.  -  On  Monday,  November  the  29tb9 
in  the  evening,  his  wife  had  ob- 
served, for  the  first  time,  that  he 
swallowed  some  gin  and  water  with 
reluctance  and  difficulty ;  the  unea- 
siness'ih  swallowing  liquids  soon  be- 
came his  •principal  complaint,  but 
the  bite  was  not  recollected  till 
Thursday  evening ;  when  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  was  applied  to,  in- 
quired whether  he  had  ever  been 
bitten  by  a  dog.  Even  then  he  re- 
collected the  circumstances  but  im- 
perfectly. He.  got  down  solids  with 
great  ease  during  the  whole  com- 
plaint. 

.  When  I  desired  him  to  drink  a 
little  water,  he  shewed  strong  marks 
of  disgust,  but,  recollecting  himself, 
said  he  would  try ;  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  dog  to  have  been  mad, 
(an  idea  in  which  I  encouraged 
him)  and  thatiie  was  not  afraid  of 
water.  As  soon  as  he  touched  the 
eup,  I  perceived,  some  •  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  deglu- 
-tition,  and  when  he  raised  it  towards 
his  mouth  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
were  strongly  contracted,:  and  a  sort 
of  convulsive  gulping  waa.  very  fre- 


quently repeated.  After  one  or 
two  unsQccessful  attempts,  lieawd^> 
lowed. a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  with  a  violent  atnugle,  8Qe*i 
ceeded  by  universal  tension ;  and  he 
woold  not  be  persuaded  toniaie 
another  trial. 

He  complained  that  cold  air  aC> 
fected.  his  throat  with  a  similar  an-^ 
easiness;  and  when  asked  where  the* 
impression  was  felt,  pointed  to'Uv 
throat,  immediately  under  the  thv-* 
roid  cartihige.  T^e  opening  of  tne 
door  always  made  him  compfadn. 

His  discourse  was  someimt  in-' 
coherent,  and  he  freouently  rafianed, 
with  some  degree  ot  terror^  to' the 
circumstance  of  the  bite. 

By  his  wife's  account,  he  had 
been  a  sober  industrious'  man ;  ab*' 
stemious  with  respect  to  food;  nd 
addicted  to  no  practices  likely,  to' 
pervert  his  imagination.  His  age 
was  thirty  nine;  his  evacoatioaa 
were  in  a  natural  state. 

The  scar  on  his  cheek,  whidi  was 
between  the  ear  and  the  angle' of 
the  jaw,  but  rather  more  advanoadp 
was  hardly  discernible :  his  wile  re-' 
membered  to  have  seen  it  Uoody* 
I  had  him  removed  to  the  hoipital 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  niffA 
enjoy  every  advantage  of  atleii*' 
dance:  and  till  I  could  have  the 
satisfaction  of  consulting  with  iny 
brethren,  ordered  him  to  takeebtf* 
lus,  contamine  a  scruple  of  bark,  piz 
grains  of  musk,  and  half  a  srain  of 
opium :  he  was  immersed  in  uie  cold 
bath :  and  was  directed  to  awailew^ 
as  often  as  possible,  a  portion  of  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  waler* 

After  his  removal,  as  his  wife  had 
informed  me  that  the  sound  of^waMr 
distressed  him,  I  directed  sblee  tp  he 
poured  out  in  the  passage  adjoiniof 
to  his  room.  *  He  started  al  the 
noise,  looked  wildly  round;  begged 

■  .  ;  :-td 
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to  be  sent  home,  and  said  he  was  not 
afraid  of  water. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  met  in  consultation^  when  the 
horror  of  water,  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing  it,  were  ascertained  in 
presenc  of  all  the  physicians  to  the 
house. 

>  We  agreed  to  scarify  the  cicatrix 
on  the  cheek  deeply,  and  to  apply 
a  blister  over  the  incisions :  a  bolus, 
containing  a  scruple  of  bark,  fifteen 
grains  of  musk,  and  two  grains  of 
opium,  was  directed  to  be  given 
every  four  hours ;  two  drachms  of 
strong  mercurial  ointment  w^re  ap- 
plied to  the  throat,  arms,  and^oins; 
amixture  of  eight  omices  of  distilled 
vinegar,  and  twelve  ounces  of  de- 
coction of  bark,  was  ordered,  of 
which  three  or  four  table-spoonsful 
were  to  be  given  as  frequently  as 
possible ;  and  a  poultice,  consisting 
of  three  drachms  of  galbanum^  two 
scruples  of  opium,;  and  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  was  applied,  after  the 
mercurial  friction  to  the  throat. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  same  even* 
ing  I  saw  him  again.  He  had  swal'- 
lowed  his  medicines  without  much 
reluctance,  but  was  more  inco- 
herent, and  complained  greatly  of 
cold, 

o  During  the  night  his  delirium  in- 
creased :  he  was  very  restless,  im- 
patient, and  intractable.  He  threw 
himself  out  of  bed  repeatedly,  and 
-with  his  nails  scratched  the  hand  of 
^ne  of  the  keepers  who  attemped 
to  replace  him.  However,  he  took 
four  boluses,  and  swallowed  more 
than  a  pint  of  his  mixture.  He  had 
one  stool  before  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, December  4th,  we  met  again 
in  consultation.  We  found  that  his 
difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids  was 
less :  he  had  taken  some  very  thin 


*  ■ 

porridge,  the  usual  breakfast  of  th6 
house;  and  hedrank  several  drain^hts 
of  hi^  mixture  without  any  stHking 
appearance  of  disgust,  in  our  pr^ 
sence ;  but  his  eyes  were  heavy,  and 
inclined  to  fix,  his  pulse  much  sunk 
and  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
to  low  delirium.  We  therefor^ 
concluded  that  the  termination  of 
the  disease  approached  :butdirected 
that  the  plan  we  had  agreed  on 
should  be  pursued  as  long^as  h# 
should  be  capable  of  swaitowingC 
Before  1  left  him  he  retched  several 
times,  and  brought  off  some^widdi: 
half  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  was 
directed  to  be  added  to  his  niext 
bolus ,  but  he  did  not  live  to  take  it^ 
At  a  quarterpastten  he  swallowed 
some  of  bis  mixture,  and  imme« 
diately  after  threw  up  apart  of  it 
again.  He  then  fell  into  convid- 
sions,and  died  in  the  course!  of  a  feiT 


-■•  -^ 


minutes.  -  : 

I  was  very  desirous  of  examining 
the  body  as  early  as  possible,  that  the 
appearances,  attending  this  dread- 
ful disorder  might  be  faitly  ascer«* 
tained ;  the  infiamatioh  of  thie  sto* 
mach ,'  described  in  former  dissect 
tions,  having  been  often  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Accordingly,  the  body  was  opened 
by  Mr  Simmons,  at  a  quarter  be^ 
fore  three  o-clock  on  Saturday  afl 
temoon,  in  presence  of  most  in  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hos* 
pitaL         '  .     .       J   :.   , 

In  the  brain,  which  was  the  part 
first  eitainiDed  the  oiUy  pretematund 
appearance  wtts  a  distention  of  the 
pia'.  mater,  on  both;  hemispheres^ 
with  a  limpid  fluid.  -  The  quantity 
of  water  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  at 
the  basis  of  the  brain  and  round  the 
spinal  marrow,  iEi'ppeared  to  be  some-^ 
what  unusual.  The  lungs  were  un« 
commonly   sounds  excepting  one 

slight 
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•Hgfat  adhetioD  at  the  posterior  part  the  diagnosist  can  only  be  regivdoi 
of  the  left  lobe.  The  trachea  wan  as  the  svmtom  of  a  syniomM  Tkft 
perfectly  sound.  The  pericardium  local  iDflammation,  even  when  con- 
adhered  pretty  firmly  to  the  heart  in  sidered  in  connection  with  theali^ 
its  whole  compass.  The  stomach  effusion  visible  in  the  bvaiiit  is  mf 
and  intestines  seemedy  externally,  inadequate  to  the  ezplanaftioa  of  tha 
found;  but  on  opening  the  <sso-  patient's  death, 
phagusy  a  morbid  appearance  pr^  The  relief  from  the  diScoUy  if 
aented  itself.  About  two  inches  jwallowing  liquidsy  obiervaUato* 
above  the  cardia  the  epidermis  of  words  the  close  of  this  eaaet  ianot* 
ihe  cMophagus  was  abraded  in  irre*  iM>liiary  instance;  the  diaenaa  bat 

Sular  points,  and  exposed  an  in-  even  been  said  to  esiat  witkoat  any 

amed  surface  of  a  dark  red  colours  horror  of  water,  or  difficidiv  of  xov 

Btill  lower  the  abrasions  became  li-  ceiving  it  into  the  atonadi^ 

pear,  and  extendedintothestomach  The  ease  with  which  kolida  wiai* 

itself*    The  edges  of  the  epidermis,  awallowed  by  our  patient  adni^aja 

surrounding  theabrasions  were  un-  obvious  explanation.    In  the  nAf 

equal  and  elevated.    A  similar  af-  table  state  of  the  matipliBgaii  Am 

fection  was  traced  along  the  lesser  comparitively  small  depea  of  oo» 

curvature  ofthestomach,  butfainter  traction,  necessary  fi>r  tho  dmemiti 

in  iu  progress  to  the  pvlorus,  where  of  solid  food,  is  perfomed  widuMl 

it  was  least  discemible,  and  about  difficulty.    For  the  deglutition  of 

wbidh  it  seemed  to  terminate.    The  liquids  a  verjr  strict  contractum  % 

whole  of  the  inflamed  parts  bore  a  required,  which  strains  and  irritotaa 

atriated  appearance,  darkest  in  the  the  inflamed  parts,  and  coDaeqi^pnllir 

OMophagus,  and  liehtestand  more  occasions  great  distresti 

indistincttowardsthepylorus.   The  Little  information  reapoeliBigihe 

atomach  washalf  fullof  adtfrk-co«  practice   in   hydrophobia  ean  b* 

loured  fluid,  which  smelt  strongly  of  drawn  from  this  case ;  yet  if  othar 

musk.     The  other  viscera  were  in  observations   riiould  mnfinn  4ht( 

a  natural  state.  opinion,  that  a  peculiar  ioflamBM 

A$  no  more  than  four  hours  and  a  tion  exists  in  the  stomach,  apdwii 

Mf  elapsed  between  the  patient's  phagus,  in  all  instances  ofdiiadte« 

death  and  the  dissection*  I  believe  ease,  I  concieve  that  aoflse  i 


the  abrasion  observed  may  be  fairly  ahould  be  taken  to  eoontamot  i% 

considered  as  the  eflfect  of  the  dis-  though  it  appears  to  beonlyaaymff 

ease*  especialljr  as  the  stomach  con-  tom  of  the  geneial  disorder.    Bl» 

tained  a  considerable  quantity  of  ters  applied  to  the  tbroat»  orba^ 

fluid ;  but  although  the  pretema-  tween  we  shouldersy  aiMu  bo  m^ 

tutal  irratability,  {produced  bv  this  ful ;  and  if  another  smibr  mm 

specific  inflammation,  completely  ahould  unhajppily  occur  to  aa^  I 


explains  the  peculiar  sensibility  to    ahould  certainly  employ  tbenu 
cold  water  and  cold  air,  yet  the    patient  had  a  recent  blister  on  Us 
dread  of  water,  though  constituting    side^ 

Lieutaui 
.   •  See  Mead's  works  ^  Xdeutaud,  Freds  de  la  Me4.  Prat,  s  and  soQNB  late  artisks  4a 
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'  Lieuiaud*  enumerates  very  ex- 
tensive  appearances  <^  inflama^ 
tion  and  suppuration  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  hydrophobic  patients 
discovered  on  dissection,  and  other 
writers  have  mentioned  inflama- 
tion  of  the  stomach,  in  such  casesj 
in  general  terms;  but  perhaps  ours 
is  the  most  satisfactory  examination 
jet  obtained, on  account  ofits  near- 
ness to  the  death  of  the  patient. 
Lieutaud  mentions  the  adhesion  of 
the  pericardium  to  the  heart,  among 
other  appearances. 

I  should  conceive  blood-letting 
to  be  a  very  ambiguous  remedy  in 
this  complaint :  with  us  it  was  pro- 
hibited  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and 
the  free  use  made  of  it,  a  few  days 
before,  by  the  patient. 

The  large  use  of  mercurial  fric- 
tions is  said  to  have  been  successful 
in  hydrophobia.  It  has  perhaps 
rbeen  suggested  by  the  detenntntf- 
:tion  to  the  salivary  glands,  ao  re- 
markable in  the  course  of  the  dia- 
ease.  I  own  I  have  some  doubis 
respecting  the  propriety  of  using  a 
remedy  which  produces  so  great  a 
degree  of  irritability,  in  the  state  of 
high  irratation  attending  hydropho- 
bia. The  appearance  of  the  in- 
^med  parts  approadies  to  the  ery« 
aipelatous  state;  and  the  whole 
•train  of  symptoms  seems  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  free 
use  of  bark  and  opium. 

Manchesier^  Dec.12,  1790. 


Natural  hiUory  qf  the  whtde  sjrcm 
De  Pagi^4  Traveis  round  the 
World. 


A 


Whale  of  the  middle  sise, 
such  as  we  met  with  on  this 

*  Precif  de  la  Mtdeoba  pntique, 


cruize^  measures  forty  eight  feet 
from  the  head  to  the  extremi^  of 
the  tail,  and  twenty-six  in  the  larg- 
est circumference,  which  is  at  tfia 
head.  The  head  is  a  little  more  in 
length  than  two-fifths  of  die  whole 
body ;  the  opening  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  tail,  is  a  little  leas 
than  the  length  of  the  head,  with 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth;  ibe 
breadth  of  the  fins  is  three*eights  of 
that  of  the  tail ;  and  their  length  A 
Jittle  more  than  their  breaddu  The 
jaw  bones,  uniting  before  in  an 
eliptical  form,  are  eighteen  feet 
each ;  the  gums  are  fourteen  in 
length,  and  contain  the  rooU  of  tb(e 
beard  or  whalebone  attached  to  the 
upper  jaw,  whose  extremity  forms 
the  snout  or  muzzle  of  the  fish*  The 
eyes  are  plaeed  laterally  on  eadi 
aide  ofthefaead ;  the  orbit  from  one 
corner  of  the  eyelid  to  the  other  b 
five  inches ;  and  the  eye^iball,  wbidi 
is  three  ioohes  in  diajneter,  is  oo« 
▼ered  with  a  kind  of  retina,  ahewii|g 
the  Mack  of  the  pupil  ;|iartiaD7  in 
the  form  ofavei^cal  oval.  At 
one  foot  Jiatance  bebiod  the  «gret 
stand  ithe  ears,  with  a  very  aoifVl 
tobe  not  exceeding  the  bore  ofia 
tobacco-pipe;  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  which  creeps  in  a  spiral  line 
across  th  e  fl  esh  a  nd  fht,  seecns  loaded 
with  the  humours  of  the  ear 

The  nostrils  are  seated  five  or  six 
feet  before  the  eyes,  but  in  a  big|> 
plane,  and  run  across  the  upper 
jaw ;  their  orifioe  forms  the  arcb  of 
a  leircle,  wihose  radius  is  ,  seM» 
inches;  but  the  «asal  duct  gradiw 
.a%  .dtminidisa,  and  at  ibe  distanoa 
ofafootfisaarnally,  does  not  e»- 
^ceed  fine.  The  nostrOa  are  aepa- 
irated  hy  a  meppbrane  two  inches 
thick  eflOernally^  but  4vhich  io- 
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creases  in  dimension  further  up ;  the 
skin  round  the  orifice  is  soft  and 
flexible,  with  the  capacity  of  closing 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the 
water ;  the  intermediate  membrane 
is  likewise  formed  to  dilate  and 
contract,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
■open  and  shut  the  canal ;  the  use  of 
the  nostrils  in  this,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals, is  respiration,  which  the  whale 
Eerforms  by  blowing  the  water 
ackwards. 

The  navel  and  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  of  ^neration,  are 
▼ery  much  the  same  m  the  whale  as 
in  quadrupeds.  We  observe  in  the 
male  an  eliptical  cavity  or  sheath 
about  four  feet  in  length,  and  eight 
inches  in  depth ;  which,  from  a  ro- 
tundity in  the  flesh,  appearsalmost 
close.  ■■  Three  or  four  inches  from 
the  commencement  of  this  cavity, 
backwards,  are  two  holes,  which 
contain  the  testicles^  and  near  which 
is  the  penis.  The  penis  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  sheath  or 
cavitTy  and  terminates  in  a  point,  in 
which  is  a  small  perforation  for  the 
purpose  of  animal  evacuation.  At 
the  distance  of  a  foot  behind  these 
parts  is  the  ^  anus,  or  excremental 
duct,  presenting  an  openingof  three 
inches.  •: 

'  In  the  female  we  find  two  teats, 
placed  laterally  before  the  parts 
of  sex,  and  nearly  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter; the  nipple  is  hard,  and 
shrinks  under  the  surfhceoftheteat, 
'Which  is  somewhat  globular  in  its 
formation ;  the  nipple  is  two  inches 
in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter,  and  terminates  in  a  point. 
'  The  lacteal  canal  winding  near  the 
surface,  leads  to  a  smdl  bason  orre- 
'servoir,  and  has  its  termination  at 
another  of  greater  dimensions. 
Theextemal  distinction  of  sex  con- 
sisu  in  a  longitudinal  slit  of  eleven 


inches ;  and  is  formed  inwardly  of  fl 
hard  substance  approaching  to  the 
consistency  of  bone,  covered  widr  a 
fine  kind  of  flesh.  A  little  within 
the  aperture  is  a  fold  of  cartilagi- 
nous substance  of  a  rough  and  irre- 
gular surface,  before  wmeh  is  the 
urinary  passage,  and  behind  it  a  ca- 
nal of  a  smaller  size;  close  to  the 
longitudinal,  slit  behind  is  the 
anus.  <  '    - 

'  In  the  structure  of  the  mouth  we 
find  only  three  bones,  the  twobones 
of  the  lower  jaw  and  thenafsd  bonc^ 
to  whidi  are  attached  Iwo'^^lirge 
lips  covering  the  beard,  and  •  vast 
tongue  of  a  soft  substance,  fisurtaen 
feet  in  len^^h,  six  ui  breskdth,  and 
three  in  thiclmess.  .?  ^ 

The  palate  is  composed  -of  ihft 
whale-bones  arranged  iii>  plafedl 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jsw^  to 
which  they  are  attached  bv  aiAitB 
substance  of  the  nature  orhardtri* 
low,  but  finer  and  more  compact  in 
the  grain.  The  plates  ran  panDal 
to  each  other,  but  m  little  ^nhre^ 
and,  making  a  sweep  on  eadiaide 
the  mouth,  towards  tlie  throaty  pee* 
sent  theappearance  of  a  Tmltor  go- 
thio  arch.  They  are  from  ten  to 
eleven  feet  in  length,  byfive  indies 
andahalf  in  their  commonb'rendth, 
with  two  lines  in  thickifcss.  They 
are  disposed  surface  against  aorfiMe 
in  the  manner  of  leaves  pireaanl 
ing  their  edges  to  the  eye,  ao  diat 
the  breadth  of  the  pbtea  beeoflMS 
the  depth  of  the  palate.  Tlie>{|a- 
late  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hair^ 
which  is  about  fifteen  inches  bNigat 
the  extremity  of  the  platea^'aiiil 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  tinm  the 
continuation  of  the  small  fibiet  of 
the  whale-bone.  The  platea  be- 
come smaller  as  they  appraadi  th^ 
lip  of  the  jaw,  friiare  thej  tenni* 
nate  in  a  point,    Tliis  profisfom  of 
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nature  18  meant  t6  ansNver  the  pnr'-^ 
pose .  of  teeth ;  the  ■  phtet  enable 
the  animal  to  brtiiae  ai  well  as  to 
collect  her  food,  wfafle  the  hairs 
acting  like  a  net»  detain  small  sub* 
stances,  and  allow  the  water,  to 
escape. 

•  I  am  unable  to  say  what  consti- 
tutes the  food  of  the  wiiale,. though 
generally  it  seems  to  consist  of  si& 
stances  of  a  small  size,  not  veiijr  solidi 
and  probably  of  an  nqaeous  liihd^ 
aa  the  elasticity  of  the  whale-bone 
certainly  would  not  yield: to. any 
thing  either  hard  or  tough.  1  made 
the  sailors  hoist  up  a  small  whale  to 
the  capsterns,  in  order  that  I  mi|^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of -exaraimng 
her  stomach;  but  the  tackle  by 
which  she  was  suspended  .  ffiving 
way,  and  the  men  in  the  boat 'below 
having  narrowly  escaped  beioghurty 
I.iabandoned  my.  design.  .  Some 
pretend  to  affirm  that  the  whale 
eats  a  species  of  polypus  of  the 
small  size  of  a  bean ;  others^  that 
she  lives  on  a  fleshy  excrescence, 
whi^h  I  was  shown^  as  large  as  an 
egg,  and  nearly  iu  the  shape  of  a 
melon.  The  longitudinal  fibres 
that  embrace  its  spherical,  surface, 
give  it  very  much  the .  ribbed  ap- 
pearance of  that  fruit ;  while  red 
threads,  traversing. .  it  internally, 
render  its  colour. of  a  reddish  hue ; 
the  rest  of  it  consists  of  a  kind  of 
mucilaginous  substance.  But  I  am 
▼ery  doubtful  how  far  we  may  rea* 
sonably  ascdbe  the  nourishment  of 
the  whale  to  this  excrescence ;  for 
having  exposed  it  ^to  the. sun,  I 
found  there  remained  of  itinadried 
state  next  to  nothing^,  and  :yet,  as 
the  excrements  of  the  iEuumalt  which 
are  of  a  saffron  colour,  are.  by  no 
means  destitute  of  consisteooy,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose,  thU  her 
aliment,  sv^atever  .it  .may  be,  is:of 
.  Voj-,  XXXIII. 


a  nko#e  substantial  kind.  My.  own 
opinion,  is,  that  the  ^uliale  ieede 
opoa  dirimps ;  for  .  I  ffterwavdk 
eauflht  a  sea.  wpl^  ^"i^^  hii  ito-i 
maoLfuIl  of  them«-44i  drctemsta^toe 
which  jervfes  4i|t  least  to  show  ttat 
the  shrimp  :is  in  great  gbuadanoeiit 
the  bottomof  the  sea.  Upon  tlM 
supposition  that  this  is  actually  her 
food^Mature's  substitute  for  teelkia 
excellently  contriTed  ibr  ccdleotfag; 
as  well  aa  for  braizing,  themeana  of 
her  support ;  besides;  the  arrange- 
ment or  the  plates,  or  whale4NNiei 
iadoseenough  toprfsventsudisiaMdl 
substances  astheshrimpfromescaij^ 
log  through  their  Jnienrais*'  ^  i;>  < 
I  causM  a  pieceof  iSesb,-odii-i 
taming  st  part  of  the  esophagtts,^to 
be  extracted  from  thrmooth^ofthe 
Whale ;  the  alimentary,  c^snai  was 
about  five  inches  m  ctrcumftreiioe; 
and  formed  at  a  certain  depth  a 
species  of  basooperforated  by  ase- , 
pond  canal.  The  orifice  4ii  this 
lastappeared  iurotectisdbV;ft|K>rt4of 
lininff,  presenting  a  circular  •eanali 
by  which  cbntrfvance  the  food  is 
made  to  pass  round  it,  and  conse^ 
oiiebtly  guarded  against  ftlling  Into 
toe  second  passages  If  byaecideni 
thefbod  should  deviatefiOTiitsprd-^ 
per  direction,  it  will  be  received  hf 
the  circular  canal,  to  beafterwaroi 
returned  by  the  coughing  of  the  atii-^ 
mal,  into  ito  natural  ooursOk  Ttts 
canal  is  besides  shut  by  a  kind  of 
valve  forming  three  pellits,^i«e  of 
which,  like  the  pobt  of  a  triangle, 
enters  wedM-wagrs  betwixt  the  t«ro 
others.  >  Tne  vdve  consists  of  a 
cartilage  somewhat  long  but  flexl«* 
ble,  and  is  cpvered  with  flMh  of  a 
fine  texture.  The  canal,  fimned 
likewise  of  a  flexible  cartila^nous 
substance,  becomes  thicker  and 
more  capadouf  at  a  soMller  distance. 
It  seemedf'haweter.vowliefe  open 
Z  "hi 
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in  8  relaxed  state,  and  it  probabl j 
so  coDtrif ed  as  to  remaincoostantlj 
shut,ezcept  whentbewhalechooses 
to  dilate  it  for  the  purpose  of  respi* 
ration*  The  orifice  »  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  canal 
itself  is,  I  apprehend,  what  we  call 
the  esophagus;  but  an  anatomist 
would  hafe  understood  and  exe- 
cuted this  part  of  mj  diary  inastjle 
to  which  I  cannot  pretend* 

The  fins  have  five  cartilaginous 
bones,  with  articulationsresembling 
those  of  the  fingers,  but  very  slightly 
marked ;  perhaps  in  the  great  chain 
of  animated  nature,  tlie  whale  forms 
that  link  which  connects  the  sea- 
calf  with  the  scaly  tribes. 

The  strength  of  the  tail  is  chiefly 
exerted  by  means  of  an  assemblage 
of  muscles  running  on  each  side  of 
the  spine.  It  consbts  of  six  or 
seven  small  ones,  each  of  which  is 
three  lines  in  diameter,  and  the 
whole  is  united  by  a  set  of  nerves, 
and  covered  by  a  membranous  8ub« 
stance. 

The  brain  consists  of  a  substance 
resembling  soft  tallow,  with  thread, 
or  filiaments  crossing  it  in  all  di- 
rections. As  to  the  quantity  be- 
longing to  this  species,  I  can  only 
say  in  general,  that  in  this  instance 
it  was  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  pail. 
The  solid  flesh  runs  in  strong  fibres 
like  that  of  the  ox,  is  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  about  three  inches  in 
depth;  immediately  over  the  flesh 
lies  the  blubber,  which  insomeparts 
is  from  eight  to  ten,  and  in  others 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
deep ;  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  black  skin  ten  lines  in  thick- 
ness. 

Like  all  the  nativeanimalsof  cold 
regions,  the  whale  has  a  great  stock 
of  blood  and  animal  heat.  I  intro- 
duced Reaumur's  thermometer  into 


the  carcaseof  8  whale  Am  had 
dead  about  ao  hour  aod  mludf; 
aftefsevenanngteaitonlyFoaeteiy, 
In  this  case,  however,  bendcsdHtl 
bad  acceas  only  to  fite  firt,  m  As 
tail  bad  been  cut  o^  tlie  Uood  m 
in  a  great  measure 
consequently  I  could 
it  as  a  fiur  experiment.  I 
my  hand  into  the  body  of  m 
which  bad  been  dead  aosae  difs^ 
and  felt,  I  am  sure,  a 
of  heat  than  had  been 
by  the  thermometer  In  the 
instance ;  but  in  this  case  Idid 
choose  to  measmre  the 
the  thermometer,  aa  it  had  diOf|ied 
into  the  blabber,  and  via  mdi 
difficulty  recovered,  in  die 
periment. 

The  general  colour  of  the 
is  black ;  the  under  part  and 
of  the  mouth  are  white, 
mixed  with  white ;  the 
the  navel,  the  paps  of 
and  the  organs  m  sez,  an  wliilei 
the  general  effisct  of  tfie  two  kstia 
that  of  a  white  ^/feer  delis^  The 
scar  of  a  wound,  to  whidi  Ifaii  euH 
mal  is  extremeljr  liable,  perlieeM|r 
on  the  back,  tail,  and  fins,  fiomthe 
accidents  of  the  ice,  and  the  hoadb 
ties  of  the  sword  fish,  ia  efara|ye 
white.  The  white  colomriamnn 
more  prevalent  on  the  body  ef  an 
old  than  that  of  ayoun|;  whaler  and 
probably  depends  on  thuapeeieib^i 
m  land  animals,  on  the  circomrtmiee 
of  age  and  die  state  of  die  haStf 
fluids. 

Adhering  to  the  akin,  end  vtR 
frequently  under  die  fins»  we  wmm 
with  a  species  of  sea^loniey  iHdeh 
feeds  and  thrives  in  thiaahnatkni 
it  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  small 

The  back  of  the  iriude  ia 
monly  represented  hif^taiid 
arched  than  it  sesUj  is;  n  aiiifalto 
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which  pirobahljhas  ftmcto  from  the 
appearance  ahemakes  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  water.  In  this  attitudey 
as  well  as  in  that  of  diring,  the 
back  only  is  visible^  the  heaa  being 
8unk  between  the  back  and  the  na- 
sal boneisr  The  elevation  of  the 
former  is  about  two  feet*  and  that  of 
the  latter  a  foot  and  ahalf  id)ove 
the  level  of  her  body. 

Thefemale,  as  I  have  already  ob« 
served,  seems  to  have  only  one  cub 
at  a  birth.  I  conceive  there  is  a 
specific  difference  in  the  sise  of  the 
whftlein  these  seas,  that  of  the  north 
appearing  longer  but  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  south  west;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  smal^  whales 
which  were  of  a  greater  age  than 
others  of  much  larger  size.— The 
whale  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
above  remarks,  being  of  the  or- 
dinary size,  yielded  sixty  barrels  of 
oil;  there  are  some>  though  rare, 
from  which  are  obtained  a  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  there  are  many 
which  furnish  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
barrels  only. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  enormous  • 
size  of  these  fishes,  which  I  should 
regard,if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  myselr,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  winged  tribes  of  the  aquatic 
fluid,  I  cannot  help  calling  to  re- 
membrance the  animals  of  the  most 
distinguished  magnitude,  which 
people  the  aerial  fluid,  and  which 
are  endowed  with  an  organized  sys* 
tem,  and  with  principles  of  life  and 
growth,  suited  to  the  partictilar  - 
mode  of  their  existence* 

Attending  to  such  as  are  perma* 
nently  fixed  in  the  soil  and  of 
superior  dimensionsi  I  observe  the 
vast  and  majestic  trees  of  America 
holding  the  first  place.  Among 
beings  which  creep  or  walki  whe^ 
ther  with  a  slow  and   restraiDtd 
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or  liiore  accelerated  Aiotioliy  thlk 
largest  is  the  elephant ;  and  amooc 
those  which  sometimes  waUci  bol* 
more  commonljr  soar  aloft  in  thtf 
air,  the  most  distin^ished  fiwr  dtfk 
is  the  cazoot  or  estncb. 

Now  I  am  unacquainted  wilb 
any  thing  in  the  aqaeoos  fluid  anato* 
gous  to  these  tribes,  except  the  nrnti 
drepore,  which  is  of  an  immenst 
extent, and,  like  vegetables,  fixed' 
to  the  soil ;  and  the  whaler  whidii 
can  quit  the  s round  like  the<istrici^ 
and  roam  at  discretion  through  l^e 
incumbent  fluid.    I  know  not  wbW 
ther  beings  have^  bees  formed  to; 
creep  or  walk  under  the  :water  of 
Jie  great  deep;  but  if  there  be  anjr^ 
close  antdogy  between  the  inhabit, 
tants  of  the  aerial  and   aqeoua 
fluids,  and  if  I  may  compare  the 
madrepore  to  the  American  tvee^ 
and  the  whale  to  the  cazoot  or  os-  i 
trich,  of  whi^t  enormous  Mze  mmt. 
that  animal  be,  which,  correspond- : 
Ing  to  the  elephant,  treads  the  soil* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean*   As  U^ 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  the  laiger  spe- : 
cics  of  the  same  genus,  whidi  crawL.^ 
on  theborders  of  the  sea,  I  consider  v 
them  as  races  of  mere  insects,  whicb  • 
frequent  the  mountainous  ridges  0I  • 
theinarinesoil.  Itshouldseem  nigh- 
ly  probable,froinanalog}r,ihat  inUM 
^reat  chain  of  beings  which  repleo* . 
ish  the  terraqueous  globoi  th^  ara , 
many  links  which  have  never  j^. 
fallen  within  the  sphere  of  hunuua 
observation*   My  CGnjectpre  on  tha 
subject  receives  nptat  comitenanoe/ 
fromtfae  many  curious  discovefiea* 
madebynatiiraistsjnmoderntiniiM^ ; 
men  who,  with  infinite  industry  and 
penetration,havepiusttedthis  cham 
to  ft  very  great  ^tent. 

I  may,  perlums,  have  dwelt  top 
long  on  die  article  of  the  whale ;  but 
thtsbdat  tto  aninilof  th^  lai^|^ 
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dimensions  hitherto  discorered  in 
our  planet,  I  thouglit  him  entitled 
to  more  than  ordinary  notice;  had 
I  been  more  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage and  science  of  anatomy,  the 
above  observations  on  bis  structure 
and    economy  would    have    been 
more  technical,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. 


On  the  Baydy  or  Indian  gross-heak; 
by  Athar  AH  Khan,  of  Delhi. 
l^Fram  the  Asiatic  Researches.'] 

THE  little  bird  called  Bayi,  in 
Hindi,  Berbera  in  Sanscrit, 
Bkb^i  in  the  dialect  of  Bengal,  Cibii 
in  Persian,  and  Tenawwit  in  Ara- 
bic, from  his  remarkable  pendent 
nest,  is  rather  larger  thana  sparrow, 
with  yellow-brown  plumage,  a  yel** 
lowishhead  and  feet,  a  light-colour- 
ed breast,  and  a  conic  beak  very 
thick  in  proportion  to  his  body. 
This  bird  is  exceedingly  common 
in  Hindostan:  he  is  astonishingly 
sensible,  faithful,  and  docile,  never 
voluntarily  deserting  the  place 
wliere  his  young  were  hatched,  but 
not  averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to 
the  society  of  mankind,  and  easily 
taught  to  perch  on  the  hand  of  his 
master.  In  a  state  of  nature,  he  ge- 
nerally builds  his  nest  on  the  high- 
est tree  that  he  can  find,  especially 
on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  and  he  prefers  that  which  hap- 
pens to  overhang  a  well  or  a  rivu- 
^t :  he  makes  it  of  grass,  which  he 
weaves  like  cloth,  and  shapes  like  a 
large  bottle,  suspending  it  firmly  on 
the  branches,  but  so  as  to  rock  with 
the  wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  en- 
trance downward,  to  secure  it  firom 
bhrds  of  prey.  His  nest  usually  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  chambers ;  and 
it  is  the  popular  bdief,  that  he  lights 


them  with  fire-fliea,  whid^'b« 
catches  alive  at  night,  and  confines 
with  moist  clay,  or  wkb  cow-doogt 
that  such  flies  are  oftenr  found  inut 
nest,  where  pieces  of  cow-d«Dg  an 
also  stuck,  is  indubitable  jbiirii 
their  light  could  be  of  litUe  vie  to 
him,  it  seems  probable  Aat  be  miif 
feeds  on  them.  He  may  be  tavght^ 
with  ease,  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper^ 
or  any  small  thing  that  Ma  inaiter 
point  out  to  him  :  it  is  an  attested 
fact,  that  if  a  ring  be  droApBdinto 
a  deep  well,  and  a  signal  gffen  ta 
him,  he  will  fly  down  with  "■'•■S-r 
celerity,  catch  the  rinff  bcdTore.S 
touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  op 
to  his  master  with  apparent  ezidta* 
tion ;  and  it  is  confidently  nssertud; 
that  if  a  house,  or  any  otiugr  plaoef 
be  shown  to  him  once  or  twice,*  he 
will  carry  a  note  thither  innnedttile- 
ly,  on  a  proper  siensi  being  noidjB. 
One  instance  ofnis  docili^Iean 
myself  mention  with  coendenee, 
having  often  been  an  eye-wilneai  of 
it.  'Hie  yowa^  Hindu  "Women^  'at 
Banares,  and  in  otherplacea^  wepr- 
very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called  Heat, 
slightly  fixed,  by  way  ofotwinwwnl, 
between  their  eye-brows,  and,  mhea 
they  pass  through  the  stieeti^itll 
not  uncommon  for  the  yenthnd  K* 
bertincs,  wha  amuse  Aemsefies 
with  training  Bayds,  to  give,  tbcar  * 
signal,  whidi  they  undeistaiid,'anii! 
send  them  to  pluck  die  picnoiBS  4at. 
gold  from  the  forehcfads  of'  dtoir 
mistresses,  whidi  th^  bring  in  pi^ 
utoiphto  the  lovers.  Tne  Bt^fteds 
naturally  on  grassJioppm^- 'iltti' 
other  insects,  but  wiO  sumirt,  iHmb 
tame,  on  pube  macerated  in  water 
his  flesh  is  warm  and  dryiiy,ofeaS|f 
digestion,and  recomnadDded,  in  ine** 
dical  books}  as  a  solvent  of  stonisb 
the  bladder  or  kidneys;  biit  itflhit; 
virtue  there  is  no  slmdeMflrotoft'' 
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;!rhe  fennale  lays:  many  ,  beautiful 
^egftSy  resembling  large  pearls; the 
.Wniteof  them,  when  th^y  are  boiled, 
ia  transparent,  and  the  flavour  of 
them  is  exquisitely  delicate.  When 
Biany  Bay  is  are.  assiembled/.on  a 
high  treet  they  make  a  lively,  din, 
but  it  ,is  rather  chirping  than 
ringing:  their  want  of  musical  tar- 
lents  is,  however,  amply  supplied  by 
their  wonderful  sagacity,  in  whidbt 
they  are  not  excefled  by  any  fea- 
thered inhabitants  of  the  forest. 

Case  of  a  person  becoming  shorts 
sighted  in  advanced  age^  by 
Thomas  Henry^  F.  R.  S.  ^c. 
[From  vol.  3  0/ **  Memoirso/the 
Manchester  Literary  Society.'^ 

I  Remember  it  was,  some  years 
since,  mentioned  in  this  society, 
that  a  method  had  been  recom- 
mended, but  where,  or  by  whom  I 
do  not  recollect,  of  preventing  the 
.necessity  of  using' spectacles,  in  ad- 
,vanced  age.  It  consisted'  in  .'the 
^practice  of  reading  a  very  small 
print  by  the  light  of  a  small  candle. 
,By  this  means,  the  humours  of  the 
.eye  being  protruded,  the  chrystal^ 
line  lens  was  supposed  to  be  hin- 
dered from  losing  its  convex  form, 
and  assuming  that  flatness  which  it 
acquires  in  old   persons. 

1  lately  met  with  a  gentleman, 
who,  contrary  to  what  generally 
Jbappens  to  men  as  they  advance  in 
life,  was,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  be- 
come short-sighted :  whereas,  when 
younger,  his  eyes  had  not  that  fault; 
imd  who,  instead  of  being  oblieed  to 
use  convex  glasses,  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  concave  ones  j  and 
to  procure  them  still  more  the  older 
he  grew.  This  change  in  his  sight, 
he  informed  itae,  he  first  observed 
Jifter  having  for  sonie.  time  hocus* 


tomed  himself  to  read  .8  IhiMc 
printed  in  a  smallrdUffacteri'jaM 
that  frequently  in  the  dose  oj^the 
^veaine,  when  the  light  waa  not  fth 
vourable  for  the  pilrpose..)  :'f"  Mtu 
As  this  IS  an  uncbmmoin  fact;jind 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  propri^tjr 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  alluded  H»,  I 
thought  it  migbt  be  propter  tajcaut- 
jDunicate  it  to  the  society.  • '  -  la  .:: 

;  ■      II  ■»   II  M  ■  ■    II     .  » I        ■       I  I        n  ■■■■.'.'■  1 1 


''■«?. 


Instance  of  living  animals  jiffiind 
inclosed  in^  soltd  bodies*  ifiotfi 
the  European  Magazine^J  !.>^'^ , 

THE  more  a/act  is  sing;u1air/.  aod 
varies  from  ch^  of^inary.  laiHr^i 
of  nature,  tbe^inore  it  merits  the  At- 
tention of  the  philosopher  and  apsj- 
teur.  .  When,  once  sufficiently  cpi^- 
firmed,  however  cpi^trary  it  tni^  be 
to  prevailing  opinions,  itisenHtled 

!to  a  place  in  ^ the  rank  of  knowledge. 
The  most  obstinate scepUciftnijaQ- 
not  destroy  its  ceitaintj,  and^/caa 
only  afford  a  proof  of  the  gres'ti(|p^^ 
tion  and  pride,  which  leads  iiSr.^> 
deny  whatever  we  are  ineoimne^t 
to  explain.  The  following,  poepq- 
mena  are  of  this  kind.  They  .ar^ 
such  as  have  occurred'  to  us  Tn.ti|^ 
course  of  our  reading ;  and  we.ba\ije 
collected  them  from  theJippe  th^t 
some  one,  whose  studies  op  ay  hav^ 
been  directed  to.such  objectSj,yill 

,  enlarge  the  list.  The  ^  more  they 
are  multiplied,  the  greater  Jigbt 

.  will  probably , be  thrown  iipon  diem ; 
and  It  will  perhaps  one  day  be  liiiat- 
ter  of  iiurprise,  that  weh^veb^ 
so  long  Ignorant  of  their  causeJ^  ,^  [ 
In  1683,  Jitr.  Bloadel  re|pbrie4 
to  ihe  academy,  that,  it^^uloq, 

.'  cyders,  good  to  eat,  if  eiDeffire(q[ue)ai- 
ly  found  incloiedinjpieciss  of atooe^ 

f  .  In  16SS,  M.  de  Cassibiinei^iona 
«8iiiqSteri»«t|from^tIi^  of 
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M.  Duraffe,  tmbaisador  at  the  court 
of  ConttaotiDople*  who  assured  him 
that  stones  were  frecjuently  found 
there,  in  which  were  inclosed  little 
animals  called  dactyles. 

The  foUowinff  instances  are  not 
less  curious,  and  are  more  recent. 

Some  workmen,  in  a  quarry  at 
Boursire,  in  Goths,  having  detached 
a  large  piece  of  stone  from  the  mass, 
found,  on  breaking  it,  a  live  toad ; 
they  were  desirous  of  separating 
the  part  that  bore  the  snape  of 
the  animal,  but  it  crumbled  in- 
to sand;  The  toad  was  of  a  dark 
grey,  its  back  a  little  speckled.  The 
colour  of  its  belly  was  brighter.  Its 
eyes,  small  and  circular,  emitted 
fire  from  beneath  a  tender  mem- 
brane which  covered  them.  Thev 
were  of  the  colour  of  pale  ^old. 
When  touched  on  the  head  with  a 
stick,  it  closed  its  eyes,  as  if  asleep, 
and  gradually  opened  them  again 
when  the  stick  was  taken  away* 
It  was  incapable  of  any  other  mo- 
tion. The  aperture  of  the  mouth 
was  closed,  by  means  of  a  yellow- 
ish membrane.  Upon  pressing  it 
on  the  back,  it  discharged  some 
clear  water,  and  died.  Under  the 
membrane  which  covered  the 
mouth,  were  found,  both  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaw,  two  sharp  teeth, 
which  were  stained  with  a  little 
blood*  How  long  it  had  been  in- 
closed  in  this  stone,  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  solved. 

M.  le  Prince,  a  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, asserts,  in  like  manner,  that  he 
saw,  in  1756,  in  the  house  of  M. 
de  la  Rividre,  at  Ecretteville,  a  liv^ 
ing  toad,  in  the  centre  of  a  hard 
atone,  with  which  it  was,  as  it  were, 
incrusted ;  and  facts  of  this  kind  are 
Jess  rare  than  is  imagined. 

In  1764,  some  woricmen,  in  a 
quarry  in  liorrain,  informed  Mr. 


Grignon,  that  they  had  fomd  a 
toad  in  a  mass  of  stooe  fortjF-fifa 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  eartk 
This  celebrated  naturalist  went  lai- 
mediately  to  the  spot,  but  could  not 
perceive,  as  he  assures  us,  io  Us 
**  Treatise  on  the  Fabrication  of 
Iron,"  any  vestige  of  the  prison  of 
this  animal.  A  small  eantj  was 
visible  in  the  stone,  but  it  boie  no 
impression  of  the  body  of  the  tood. 
The  tosd  that  was  shown  faim  was 
of  a  middling  size,  of  a  grey  coionrv 
and  seemed  to  be  in  its  natural  state. 
The  workmen  informed  Afr*  Grig* 
non,  that  this  was  the  sixth  that  bad 
been  found  in  these  mines,  within 
the  space  of  thirty  years.  Mr.Grig^ 
non  considered  the  circomstanoe  as 
worthy  a  more  particular  attention^ 
and  he  promised,  therefore,  a  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  shoold  find 
him  another  instance  of  a  toad  so  In- 
closed,  in  a  stone  that  it  had  no 
means  of  getting  out. 

In  1770,  a  toad  was  brought  to 
him,  inclosed  in  two  hdlow  ahalh 
of  stone,  in  which  it  waa  said  to 
have  been  found ;  but  on  ezamin* 
ing  it  nicely,  Mr.  Grwion  peroenr- 
ed,  that  the  cavity  bore  the  bn« 
pression  of  a  shell-fish,  and,  oJF  con- 
sequence, he  concluded  it  to  bto 
apocryphal.  In  1771,  however, 
another  instance 'occurred,  and  waa 
the  subject  of  a  curious  memoir, 
read  by  M.  Guettard  to  the  BjopX 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Fteiai  it 
was  thus  related  by  that  famous  na» 
turalist  :-* 

In  pulling  down  a  waH,  which 
was  known  to  have  existed  npwardi 
of  a  hundred  years,  atoad  was  feond, 
without  the  smallest  aperture  boiig 
discoverable, '  by  which  it  cooU 
}iave  entered.  Upon  inspecting  the 
animal,  it  was  apparent  that  it 
had  bisen  dead  but  a  very  little 

tune; 
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time;  and  in  this  state  it  waspr^sen-  lated  in  a  lett^r^  at  the  5tb  ^of  Fe^ 

ted  to  the  acadeimyy  which  induced  bniary,  1780,  wnttenfron^diatieii^b^* 

M.  Guettard  to  make  repeated  in*  bourhoodof  SaintMexent|Ofirni€h 

quiries  into  this  subiecty  the  parti-  the  following  isACopjs               .  > 

culars  of  which  will  be  read  with  "  Afewdavsago^Iorderedanoakf 

pleasure,  in  the  excellent  memoir  tree^  of  a  lofinnole  aise,  to  .be  cut 

we  have  just  cited*  down,  and  coniperted  iotp  a:  beam 

These  phenomena  remind  U8  of  that  was  wanUng  for  a  building 

otibiers  of  asimilar  nature,  and  equally  whidi  I  waathen  conHracting.  Hai^ 

certain.  Inthet)runk.ofanelm,about  tng  separated  the  head; mm  ^ 

the  size  of  a  man's  body,  three  or  trunk,  three  men  were  eiB{d<r^  ia 

four  feet  above  the  root,  and  pre^  squaring  it  to  the  proper  vze.  About. 

cisely  in  the  centre^  was  foun^  io  four  indies  were  to  be  cut  i^way  oai 

1 719,  a  live  toad  of  a  moderatesize,  each  dide;  I  wss  present  during  the 

thin,  and  which  occupied  but  a  transaction^  Conceive  what  was  my 

very  small  space.    As  soon  as  the  a8toniflJiment,whenIsawthen|throw 

wood  was  cut,  it  came  out  and  aside  their  tooht,  start  back^omth0 

skipped  away  very  alertly.  No  tree  tree,  an^  fix  their  eyes  on  the  same 

could  be  more  sound.    No  place  point,  with  a  kind  of  amazement 

could,  be  discovered  through  which  and  terror  1 1  instantly  approached^ 

it  was  possible  for  the  animal  to  and  looked  at  the  part  of  the  tree 

have  penetrated,  which  led  the  re*^  which  had  fixed  their  attention.  My 

corder  of  the  fact  to  suppose,  that  surprise  equalled  theirs^  on  scseing  a 

the  spawn,  from  which  it  originated>  toad  abontlbesizeofa  largepullet^S 

must,  by  some  unaccountable  acci-  e^g^  incrusted,  in  a  Inannert  in  tte 

dent,  have  been  in  the  tree  from  tree,  at  the  distance,  of  fc^mrindbof 

the  very  first  moment  of  ita  vegeta-  from  the  diameter,  andfiheen  from 

tion.  The  toad  had  lived  in  the  tree  the  root.    It  was  cut  and  mangled 

without  air,  and,  what  is  jBtill  more  by  the  axe,  but  it  still  moved.  .1 

surprising,  had  subsisted  on  the  sub-  drew  it  with  difficnlty  from  itsabqde 

stance  of  the  wood,  and  had  grown  or  rather  prison,  i^hich  it  filled  so 

in  proportion  as  the  tree  had  grown,  completely,  that  it  seemed  to  have 

This  fact  was  attested    by    Mr.  been  .compfei9sed.    I  placed  it  09 

Hebert,  ancient  professor  of  philo-  the  grass:  it  appeared  old,  thin, 

sophyatCaen.  languishing,  decrepid.    We  iAer«i 

In  1731,  Mr.  Seigne  wrote  to  the  wards  examined  the  triee  with  '^e 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  ac-  m'cest  care,  to  discover  how  it  bad 

count  of  a  phenomenon  exactly  si^  glided  in ;  bi|t  the  tre^  waspeffectJy  ^ 

milar  to  the  preceding  one,  except  whole  and  sound* 

that  the  tree  was  larger,  and  was  an  These  facts,  but  particubrlv  the 

oak  instead  of  an  elm,  which  makes  memoir,  of  M.  Guettard,  induced 

the  instance  moresurprising.-~From  M.  Herissan  to  maiee  e9periment%; 

the  size  of  the  oak,  Mr.  Seigne  judg-  calculated  to  ascertain  tbejir  .cer« 

ed  that  the  toad  must  have  existed  tainty,                               :  .  .  /    * 

in  it,  without  air,  or  any  external  February  21,  1771,  be  inclosed 

nourishment,  for  thespace  of  eighty  three  live  toads,  in  io  many^  cases  of 

or  a  hundred  years.  plastei«  fud  shut  them  up  iq  a  deal 

We  shall  cite  a  third  instance^  rch  Ooxi  which  he  also  cof  md  witili^  a 

*   thick 
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thick  plttter.  On  the  8ih  of  April 
1 774,  hsviogtaken  awaj  the  ptaster, 
he  opened  the  box»  and  found  ihe 
caiet  whole,  and  two  of  the  toads 
afnre— The  one  that  died  was  larger 
than  the  others,  and  had  been  more 
compressed  in  its  case.  A  careful 
examination  of  thisezperimentcon- 
vinced  those  who  had  witnessed  it, 
that  the  animals  were  so  inclosed 
that  they  could  have  nopossible  com- 
munication with  the  external  air, 
and  that  they  m ust  ha? e existed  dur- 
ing this  lapse  of  time  without  the 
smallest  nourishment. 

The  academy  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Herisran  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
He  inclosed  again  the  two  surviving 
toads,  and  placed  the  box  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  that  the  so- 
ciety might  open  it  whenever  tliey 
should  think  proper.  But  this  cele- 
brated naturalist  was  too  strongly 
interested  in  the  subject  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  single  experiment:  he 
made  therefore  the  two  following : 
'  1.  He  placed,  15th  April  in  the 
same  year,  two  live  toads  in  a  bason 
of  plaster,  which  be  covered  with  a 

Slass  case,  that  he  might  observe 
lem  frequently.  On  the  ninth  of 
the  following  month,  he  presented 
this  apparatus  to  the  academy.  One 
ofthe  toads  was  still  living;  the  other 
had  died  the  preceding  night. 
•^  *2.  The  same  day,  15th  A|ni1,  he 
inclosed  another  toad  in  a  glass 
bottle,  which  he  buried  in  sand, 
that  it  might  have  no  communication 
with  the  external  air.  This  animal, 
which  he  presented  to  the  academy 
at  the  same  time,  was  perfectly 
well,  and  even  croaked  whenever 
the  bottle  was  shook  in  which  he 
was  confined.  It  is  to  be  lamen- 
ted, that  the  death  of  Mr.  Hens- 
san  put  a  stop  to  these  experi- 
ments. 


We  beg  leave  lo  observe  «^aA 
lis  subject,  that  the  power  vkici 
these  ammals  appear  to  poneaa  ef 
supporting  abstuence  for  so  loaga 
time,  may  result  from  a  very  aknr 
disestion,  and  perhaps  from  the  mm- 
gmar  noorishment  which  tbej  detiie 
from  themselves.  M.  GriMon -ob- 
serves, that  this  animal  shedsitsaBa 
several  times  in  the  coarse  of  m  year 
and  that  it  always  swallows  it.  He 
has  known,  he  saya,  a  laigo  toed 
shed  its  skin  six  tiroes  in  one  winter. 
In  short,  those  which,  from  the  ftcts 
we  have  related,  may  be  soppieeed 
to  have  existed  for  many  eenterieS 
without  nourishment,  hiAre  beeof  nl 
a  total  inaction,  in  a  suspension  of 
life,  in  a  temperature  that  baa  ad- 
mitted of  no  dissolution ;  so'  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  repair  any  ksi, 
the  humidity  of  the  sarroolndiiw 
matter  greservingthat  oftheanima^ 
who  wanted  only  the  coaqpoonit 
parts  not  to  be  dned  op  to  preserve 
it  from  destruction.  ■  .   - 

But  toads  are  not  the  only  am* 
mals  which  have  the  privilege' of 
living  for  a  considerable  perfod 
without  nourishment  and  coomuni^ 
cation  with  the  external  air.  TIM' 
instancesof  the  oysters  and  dactvles^ 
mentioned  in  the  b^innine  or  this 
article,  may  be  advanced  m  proof 
of  it.  But  there  are  other  e;a4ii* 
pies.  .  ♦!* 

Two  living  worms  were  iband  m 
Spain,  in  the  middle  of  a  block  of 
marble  which  a  sculptor  was  carving 
into  a  lion  of  the  natural  coloiir  for 
the  royal  family.  These  worms  oc* 
cupied  two  small  cavities,  to  whidi 
there  was  no  inlet  thatcoiild  possiUy 
admit  the  air.  They  subsisted -pnH 
bably  on  the  substance  ofthe  marbt^ 
as  they  were  of  the  same  colonr^ 
This  fact  is  verified  by  csiplain 
Ulloai  a  famous  Spaniara,  who  ac- 
companied 


TOmpaniedtheFrenchBcademioiaos  )»«»««•«  ■««^'*<'«f*i«aW» 
in  tbeirvoyagetoPeru,toasceruin  to  tkt  hthabtt'^l't  akd  pleamif 
the  figure  of  »ie  earth.    HeawerU     ■  taking  Abba  n^ile.*  /'I 

that  he  saw  these  two  worm*.  ■  _ 

A  beetle,  of  the  speciei  called  irpHE  two  shlpB  aDcbored  in  a 
«apticorn,  was  found  in  a  piece  «  ■  J_  ^^^  ,„ug  harbour,  in  one  of 
wood  jn  the  hold  of  a  riiip  at  FIJt  jj,g  ^^  iabcas,  called  Arrakapp*- 
mouth.  The  wood  had  no  ejttorr  Baoo^  where  the  king  Abba  ThuUe 
nal.mark  of  any  aperture.  ■     desired  capt.  M'Cluer  would  land 

.  We  read  in  the  jfJScha  de  Pfo-  the  U»e-«tock,  which  he  seemed 
vitite,  17th  June>  1772,  that  in  ad^  ,efy  fopd  ot^they  being  to  very 
der  was  foun'ia'"'o  in  the  centre  of  gentle  and  tame,  particularly  the 
ablock  of  marble  ihirty  feet  in  difl-  £ul|(  and  cows.  At  day-light  they 
meter.  It  was  folded  nine  times  were  lent  on  shore,  all  in  good  con- 
round  in  a spiial  line ;  itwaainca^  dition,four  young  oow^xuppMsd 
pabte  of  supporting  the  air,'  pnd  to  be  all  in  calf,  two  jpim  0«U<^ 
died  a  few  minutes  after.  Upon  fe]i.ewee&ndaTaBi,M7efif{gNrgesta  < 
ezaoiining  the  stone,  not  the  aoiall-  and  tlirea  rami,  five  Mmwitb-ipiS' 
est  tracewastobefoundby  whichit  and  aboar,  onepairofgeeM.tluct 
CouldhaveBli(iedin,orreceivedair.  jducIuandadrake,akoa.tBPi»capk 
MisBOD,  in  bis  TraVelt  through  and  two  hens,  to  invite.the  iWM 
Italy,  mentions  a  crawfish  that  was  pnea;  andtbey  letfly  froioalofliblWt 
found  alive  in  the  middle  ofamaf-  pair,  of  turtle  doTjes.:and[  a  pfWf^ 
ble  in  the  environs  of  Tivoli.  parrotik  .  At  the  sanie  timo, « |i^(4i 

M.  Peyssonel,  king's  pnyiician^  present  of  arms  .and  ;E>iropetV  . 
atGuadaloupe.having  ordered  apit  « words,  with  sundry  Othti^fWkfigWi 
to  be  dug  in  the  back  pert  of  his  was  made  to  Abba  Thullo,  wbojita 
house,  live  frogs  were  found  by  the  ptantly.  distjributed  lhe«rnu  aipong 
workmen  in  beds  of  petrifaction,  the  pr'ncip^l  liupackB,and  refi^Vr 
M,  Peyssonel  suspecting  some  de^  mended  them  to  bekept  eleaB:aDd 
ceit,  descended  into  the  pit,  dug  ^n  order  for  lerrice  when  wanted*: 
the  bed  of  rock  and  petrifactions,  fwo  days  after,  the  rentaini^ 
and  drew  out  himself  green  frt^s,  presents,  (^insisting  o^  grindsf04oa» 
which  were  aU»e,  and  perfectly  si-  ironmongery,  aaws,  shovelai  v*0" 
milar  to  what  we  see  every. day..       from  Europe,  were  8«Dt  on  ,a))OM> 

'  'which  when  opened  befpre^.'.fiW 

:      '■  "     '^,    '.     '■        king  and  his  people,  the  wfaolenaW 

Felbw  Islands.  titudewaa  so  struck  withanwEDr 

Some  particulart  of  ihitdtitt  made  meot,  thfit  tbey  Gi>u{d  .nptattw^a 
by  captain  M'Clure  to  those  ItU  word  10  each  otber,  but  gan  k*r 
and»,inthtEatt-JndiaCotttpa%y't  miwi  ha'*  ot  titoeiiiaimeai  u^Ulm 
armed  vessels,  the  Panther  and  thinga  were  taken  out  of  the  boxM 
Endeavour,iehieku)ere/ttedotU  AboQtanhourafterthalhingl^WI 
at  Bombta/,  by  order  of  the  court  opened  to  view,  iIk  old  king  tap* 
of  directors, /or  the  purvoie  «/  to  hii  rfcoUaction,  md  eaUad  Jw 
surveyinglh4>»eitlandt,aadtoear-  Aupacks  and  primdpa)  iqe;aaroaa4 
rutuch  useful  aumaUandother    imo,  wai  ^Ut  »)oag  hMtWgVAt* 

•  Forin«cmintortIieiBUTMlblB7Aie«LMBM>iBcaadHWe(4b1wTl»lU«,«W 
Annual  lUgistw  for  1788,  toI.  30.  p.  Wi    ,  ^.      ' 
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them  (wherein  thewordfitgfee^  was 
Ireqaeody  mentioDed)  he  distribu- 
ted the  different  articles  with  his 
own  bandy  proportionably  to  the 
rank  and  ability  of  the  person.  The 
400iron  Kifseemsseni  from  Bombay, 
greatly  attracted  their  attention,  be- 
ing exactly  the  dimensions  of  the 
tool  used  by  them;  little  hand- 
hatchets  were  only  given  to  the  fa« 
Tourites  and  head  men ;  the  beads 
sent  from  Europe  they  did  not  like, 
as  they  were  not  transparent,  but 
some  blue  and  green  from  Bombay 
were  exactly  what  they  liked;  they 
were  fond  of  the  China  ware»  par- 
ticularly tureens. 

The  next  day  the  king  came  on 
board,  with  his  retinue,  to  see  the 
vessel  when  at  anchor,  which  he  ex- 
amined very  minutely  in  every  part ; 
and  a  gun  being  fired  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  surprised  him  a 
good  deal,  when  the  large  shot  fell 
m  the  water  at  so  great  a  distance. 
The  workinff  of  the  pumps  he  ad- 
mired grea^.  The  captain  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horseman's  sword 
and  target,  and  showed  him  the  use 
of  the  &tter,  by  telling  one  of  his 
men  to  throw  a  spear  at  it  with  all 
his  might,  which,  to  their  great 
astonishment,snaptshortandscarce- 
ly  left  a  dent  behind ;  this  seemed 
very  acceptable.  Mr.  Westborough 
produced  a  small  joiner's  tool-chest, 
which  he  presented  to  the  king,  who 
admired  it  greatly,  being  very  com- 

glete,  with  lock  and  key ;  he  gave 
im  also  an  embroidered  cap  of 
scarlet  cloth,  which  they  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  wearing.  Mr.  Proctor 
had  a  small  Alexander's  figure  head, 
done  in  Bombay  marine-yard,  which 
the  old  king  was  much  pleased  with, 
and  would  not  part  with  it  out  of 
his  hand  to  let  any  one  see  it.  The 
captainmadethesonofArraKooker 
a  present  of  a  Mahratta  sword  of  a 


great  length,  and  made  one  of  A^ 
sepoys  flourish  it  in  the  Mdaatlipi 
manner,i  which  much  delighted  tas 
old  king  and  his  people,  being  spSM 
thing  hke  their  own  fighting  and 
jumping  about  with  the  spear.,  fbfi 
presents  were  then  finiahcd^wMi  a 
piece  of  broad  cloth  to  the  ki^gaqfl 
one  or  two  of  the  chiebi  the  teslun 
of  which  puziled  thdr  imaynation; 
and  for  want  of  the  Malay  intieipff^ 
ter,  who  was  on  shore,  it  couU  not 
be  explained  to  them. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the 
he-goats  diedbyeating  some  poison- 
ous herbs,  but  was  not  altogether 
lost,  for  the  king  ordered  biqi  Co  be 
skinnediuidroa8ted,and  whaiiaiboiit 
half-done,  he  and  his  noUesnuide  a 
delicious  meal  of  it ;  at  least  ther 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  by  freqoentqr 
licking  their  chops  and  n^gen 
during  the  repast.  ^ 

The  next  morning  the  Idqig  pra» 
posed  a  visit  to  Coroora  (his  fwiad- 
pal  island  ) ,  where  every  gentleman 
that  could  be  spared  from  doty  ac- 
companied him,  and  made  a>e^ 
grand  appearance.  He  tM%  'ft 
small  canoe  lead  a-head  of  Ae  Pan- 
ther's boat,  and  behind  was  thie 
king's  canoe,  and  every  one  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  nearcuit  him  tp  the 
right  and  left,  keeping  an  exact  tin^ 
abreast ;  the  smaller  canoes  fiiddv^ 
ing  in  little  order  and  distinctiori. 
On  coming  near  the  landing-plaoe 
of  Coroora,  they  sounded  the  eonch 
shell  to  announce  his  majesty's  ap- 
proach ;  the  first  line  began  a  song, 
and  the  old  men  gave  out  the  tnt 
stave  of  every  verse  alone ;  iriieD 
finished,  they  all  answered,  acodm- 
panied  at  the  same  instant  byagreat 
flourish  of  the  paddle,  which  bid  a 
pleasing  effect.  When  the  bpat 
touched  the  pier,  the  EngliA  ghve 
three  cheers,  which  was  answered 
by  Wheel!  From  the   waterside 
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they  walked  yp  a  broad  causeway  to 
the  village,  which  was  without  or- 
der or  regularity,  the  houses  being 
placed  promiscuously  among  the 
trees. 

The  large  plais  or  assembly  houses 
belong  to  the  king,  and  are  very 
astonishing  fabrics,  considering  the 
tools  and  people  who  constructed 
them.  Since  the  loss  of  the  Ante- 
lope, they  have  built  a  new  one 
near  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  by  ac- 
cident  they  have  nearly  fallen  in 
with  the  proportion  of  ship-building, 
thebreadth  of  the  housebeing  about 
a  third  of  the  length  ;  the  floor  of 
this  is  a  perfect  level  from  end  to 
end  ;  many  of  the  planks  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  m  breadth,  and 
fitted  so  nicely,  that  a  pin  cannot 
go  between  them;  the  windows 
exactly  resemble  the  port-holes  in  a 
ship's  side,  six  to  eight  opposite  each 
other,  and  one  of  the  same  size  at 
each  end ;  the  beams  are  laid  abojut 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  very  close 
and  curiously  carved ;  the  joinings 
of  the  beams  upon  the  supporters 
are^so  closely  fitted,  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  the  same  piece  of  wood ; 
the  roof  is  very  high,  and  has  a 
great  slope ;  the  thatching  is  very 
ingeniously  done  with  the  cocoa- ivut 
leaf;  the  inside  throughout  is  curi- 
ously carved  in  various  figures  and 
flowers ;  and  the  gabel  ends  have 
the  appearance  of  the  Gentoo  tem- 
ples, decorated  with  figures  of  men 
and  women.  Every  Rupack  orchief 
has  a  square  piece  of  stone  causeway 
before  his  house,  and  a  small  de- 
tached place  like  a  pigeon-house, 
where  they  keep  store  of  yams»  &c« 
for  present  use.  This  little  place 
was  at  first  taken  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  it  was  found  they  have  no 
notion  of  a  Deity,  though  they  have 
many  superstitious  prejudices* 


^  The  party  left  Coroora  and  ar-  ' 
rived  at  Arrakappasang  at  8unf«et» 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  de- 
tachments of  sepoys,  in  number 
abou  t  forty,  were  reviewed  on  shore, 
whichhadamost  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  natives ;  and  the  old  king 
was  enraptured  with  their  appear- 
ance :  they  began  with  Uie  manual 
exercise  by  word,  then  by  tap  of 
the  drum,  from  that  to  fonmng, 
marching  quick  and  slow  time,  firing 
by  platoons,  and  street-firing ;  and 
although  the  men  were  chiefly  re- 
cruits, they  gave  the  natives  a  very 
different  idea  of  them  to  whAt  they 
had  before.  The  king  ordered  them 
a  large  tub  of  sweet  drink,  and  asked 
if  they  were  Englees !  He  was  told 
No ;  that  they  were  people  of  Bom- 
bay, and  taught  the  use  of  arms  by 
the  English ;  and  that  his  people 
coutd  do  as  well  as  them  in  a  little 
time,  which  inspired  the  old  maa 
with  such  a  fighting  fit,  that  he 
wanted  to  go  directly  against  the 
Artingalls ;  but  was  dissuaded  from 
it,  on  being  told  that  he  need  not 
give  himself  the  trouble,.for  that  the 
Artingalls  will  give  any  thing  to  be 
friends  with  him,  now  they  find  th^ 
English  are  come  to  be  the  friends 
of  Abba  Thulle. 

By  a  signal  from  the  shore,  the 
two  vessels  between  them  now  fired 
a  royal  sal  ute,  whereupon  the  English 
Union  was  hoisted  upon  a  point  of 
the  island,  and  thefoundation  stone 
laid  of  Fort  Abercrombie,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Bom- 
bay ;  and,  by  Abba  Thulle's  per- 
mission, possession  of  it  was  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  English* 

The  Island  is  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  well  watered 
by  springs  and  rivulets.  The  soil  lii 
rich,  and  fit  to  prpduce  gnv  thing 
by  cultivation.    It  was  resolved  by , 
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raptain  M'CIuer  to  leave  the  En- 
deavour there  (while he  went  in  the 
Panther  to  Canton),  in  order  to 
show  the  natives  the  use  of  the  tools 
aent  them  by  the  company,  and  to 
forward  the  cultivation  of  the 
grounds*  which  had  been  sown  with 
rice  and  garden-seeds  by  the  En- 
glish ;  and  hopes  were  entertained, 
that  by  the  vessel's  making  somestay 
•among  the  islands,  the  natives  would 
become  more  habituated  to  the 
coitoms  and  manners  of  the  Euro- 
peans, which  might  hereafter  be  of 
service.  The  master  of  the  Endea- 
vour, who  had  a  ship's  company  of 
about  fifty  men,  was  directed  to  se- 
cure the  provisions  and  stores  left 
with  him  by  a  bamboo  stockade 
work,  at  Fort  Abercrombie,  but  on 
no  account  to  join  with  the  natives 
in  their  wars,  and  to  do  his  utmost 
to  reconcile  each  party,  only  taking 
care  to  be  in  a  state  to  resent  any 
insult  ofiered  to  him  by  the  enemies 
of  Abba  Thulle.  He  was  also  di- 
rected to  examine  carefully  the  dif- 
ferent channels,  through  the  reefs, 
with  the  different  soundings  and 
leading  marks,  for  a  complete  survey 
of  the  island. 

Before  the  Panther  sailed,  Abba 
Thulle  went  out  himself  on  a  fishing 
party,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr  White,  who  was  his  favourite, 
and  always  attended  him  in  his  ex- 
peditions about  the  place,by  which 
means  Mr.  White,  from  what  he 
knew  formerly  of  the  language,  is 
now  very  conversant  in  it.  In  the 
evening  they  returned  with  a  good 
cargo,  having  collected  a  few  from 
every  boat  that  went  out  with  him, 
and  gave  two-thirds  of  it  to  the 
English,  who  immediately  put  it  in 
salt  for  sea  store. 

The  next^  morning  two  chiefs 


from  the  island  Medag  wiifeillCn^ 
duced  to  the  captain*  as  frictfAs  cff 
Abba  Thulle.  lie  took  them*  oft 
board,  and  showed  them  the  tesstl, 
which  they  examined  with  frgdoA 
deal  of  curiosity  and  attcbtum ;  a 
large  lookin^-gMss  inihe  cabinrMfi 
fectly  astonished  them;  they  oi^ 
what  monkeys  have  been  aeentodd^ 
put  their  hands  to  the  back  oftte 
glass  and  feel  it,  which  gtfb  ihmt 
who  had  beev  on  board  bribraaft 
tmiity  of  laaghing  at  dicB. 

Ewere  presented  with  aoaia 
and  a  few  knives^  which 
made  them  so  happy«  that  thej  in- 
stantly came  upon  deck  to  ahoirt# 
their  companions  in  the  boatwhst 
they  had  got.  Those  nativca-be^ 
longing  to  the  place  who  saw  the 
things  given,  told  Abba  Thaller  of 
the  circumstance,  and  he  told  the 
captain,  through  the  Malay  inters 
preter,  the  character  of  the  people 
of  Medeg,  **  that  while  he  (Abba 
Thulle)  was  alone,  and  had  not  the 
English  for  his  friends,  thej  did  not 
come  near  him,  nor  give  hioi'  any 
assistance  in  his  wars  against  the  By- 
laws; but  now  that  the  English 
are  come,  they  come  and  wish  toi^b^ 
friends  with  him,  to  get  what  they 
can  from  him."  The  captain  com- 
forted the  old  man  by  telling  hin^ 
that  while  the  English  werct  his 
friends,  he  had  nobody  to  fiBar,aDd 
that  even  his  greatest  enetniea  (the 
Artingalls)  would  come  and  beghit 
friendship;  thispleasedhimaomiidK 
that  he  made  for  answer,  ^*ihm 
these  islands  ho  looser  belonged  tt 
him,  but  to  the  English ;  and  if  they 
would  assist  him  to  conquerthe  Ar- 
tingallb,  they  should  nave  thmt 
islands  also.'' 

Before  the  Panther  sailed,  two 
•canoes  from  Artingall  arrived  on  an 
embassy  ^o^bb*  -ThuU^  to  xaaMt 

his 
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sailed  for  Canton,  intending  to 
retarn  to  Arrakappasang  in  &out 
three  or  four  months,  there  to  join 
the    Endeavour,     and     proceed' 

together  on  further  survqts  and 
discoveries,^  tif^eeAble  .tc^^ 
orders  and  instrnctionsrjustice  to 
Abba  Thulle's  character  requires 
us  to  add,  that  since  captain  l?^- 
son's  time  another  Malay  prpa.ht^. 
been  cast  away  upon  thei  F^leir- 
Islands,  the  crefv'or  which^  sb<^fi^ 
a  spirit  of  resistance,  were 'paokAy 
cut  off  by  the  natives,  excepting  & 
few  who  were  saved  by'^e  pec^jS^"^ 
of  Coroora,  and  by  Uiem  condiK 

treated 


his  friendship,  and  brought  him  a 
lar^  bead,  as  a  present  of  reconci- 
liation, which  Ae  old  man  received 
very  coldly,  and  would  not  allow 
them  to  go  on  board  the  English 
vessels. 

The  Artingalls  were  apprehen- 
sive of  the  vessels  going  agamst  them 
by  their  staying  bo  long ;  and  the 
kmg,  wishing  to  frighten  his  foes, 
begged  the  captain  to  fire  two  ffunr 
without  shot,  which  be  did,  and  no 
doubt  it  had  its  desired  effi^t  upon 
his  Artingall  visitants.  '^ 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal 
occurrences  which  took  place  dur-^ 
ing  captain  M^Cluer's  stay  in  the 
Pelew  Islands,  from  whence  he 


with  great  hospitality* 
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Mtthod  ofpreiervingjruii'trees  m 
hlo^$omfrom  ike  effeeti  offroiU 
[Frwm  the  Gtrwum*'] 

THE  chevalier  de  Bienenberg, 
of  Prague,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  efibctually  preserving 
trees  in  blossom,  from  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  those  frosts  which  some- 
times, in  the  spring,  destroy  the 
most  promising  hopes  of  a  plentiful 
crop  of  fruit.  His  method  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  He  surrounds  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  in  blossom,  with  a 
wisp  of  straw,  or  hemp ;  the  end 
of  this  he  sinks,  by  means  of  a  stone 
tied  to  it,  in  a  vessel  of  sprins-water, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  tree. 
One  vessel  will  conveniently  serve 
two  trees ;  or  the  cord  may  be 
lengthened  so  as  to  surround  several, 
before  its  end  is  plunged  into  the 
water.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
vessel  be  placed  in  an  open  situation, 
and  by  no  means  shaded  by  the 
branches  of  the  neighbouring  tree, 
that  the  frost  may  produce  all  its 
effects  on  the  water,  by  means  of 
the  cord  communicating  with  it.— 
This  precaution  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary for  those  trees,  the  flowers 
of  which  appear  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  the  leaves;  which  trees  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  frost. 

^  This  method  is  unquestionably 
siD^ular,  and  may  exercise  the  sa* 
gacity  of  those  philosophers  who 


seek  to  explain  every  thing.  B«l 
the  plain  man,  who  demands  liurli 
in  preference,  will  be  satiifiednilh 
kno  wins ,  that  the  chevalier  de  Bianv 
enberg  has  not  published  it  till  he 
found  it  confirmed  by  repeated  eft- 
perience.  The  pFodn  of  ita  eA> 
cacy»  which  he  had  an  op|iortaiutf 
of  observing  in  the  spring  of  1787» 
were  remarkably  stnkinff.  Seven 
apricot  espaliers  m  his  gaiden  began 
to  blossom  in  the  month  of  Marai ; 
fearing  that  they  would  soflbr  from 
the  late  frosts,  he  surrounded  diem 
with  cords  as  above  directe4»  In 
effect,  pretty  sharp  frosts  took  j^Ieoe 
six  or  eight  nights:  the  epnco^ 
trees  in  uie  neighbouring  gardens 
were  all  frozen,  and  none  of  them 
produced  any  firuit,  whilst  each  of 
the  chevalier's  produced  fhnt  m 
abundance,  which  came  to  the 
greatest  perfection. 

To  satisfy  himself  of  the  efEscts  of 
his  preservative,  the  chevalier  de 
Bienenberg  placed  vessels  of  wa- 
ter here  and  there,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  those  whidi  comma* 
nicated  with  the  cords  surrooiMiiBg 
the  trees:  the  ice  in  the  fiwrnar 
was  not  thicker  than  a  striWt 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  was  thetUdt* 
ness  of  a  finger.  Hence,  he  infivit 
that  the  cords  conveyed  the  cxM 
from  the  trees  to  the  water.  Thonglk 
this  explanation  may  not  be  sa* 
tisGu:tory  to  the  philosopher,  the 
fact  is  nevertheless  incontestible. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jeze,  professor^  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  in  the  academy 
at  Liegnitz,  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  method  of  the  chevalier  de 
Bienenberg ;  which,  however,  he 
does  not  consider  as  absolutely  new ; 
something  of  the  same  kind,  but  in 
a  more  clumsy  manner,  and  mingled 
with  a  species  of  superstition,  being 
practised  in  Lower  Saxony.  On 
£aster«eve  the  peasants  make  a  par* 
ticular  kind  of  cake,  which  they 
set  to  cool  on  straw:  when  the 
cakes  are  cold,  they  make  cords  of 
the  straw,  which  they  bind  round 
the  trunks  of  their  fruit-trees^  taking 
care  to  let  one  end  hang  down  to 
the  ground.  This  end  they  cover 
with  the  first  snow  that  falls ;  and 
are  firmly  persuaded »  that  the  vir- 
tue which  the  straw  has  received 
from  their  £aster-eve  cakes  will 
prove  an  effectual  charm  against  the 
power  of  frost. 


In  consequence  of  an  address  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  his  majesty, 
and  of  an  examination  made  re* 
specting  the  efficacy  of  a  composi" 
tiony  discovered  by  Mr.  William 
Forsyth i  for  curing  injuries  and 
defects  in  trees j  his  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  a  reward  to 
Mr,  Forsyth,  for  disclosing  the 
method  of  making  and  using  that 
composition;  and  the  following 
directions  for  that  purpose  are 
published  accordingly. 

TAKE  one  bushel  of  fresh  cow« 
dung,  half  a  bushel  of  lime*i 
rubbish  of  old  buildings  (that  from 
the  ceilings  of  rooms  is  preferable), 
half  a  bushel  of  wood-ashes,  and  a 
sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel  of  pit  or 
river  sand.  The  three  last  articles 
are  to  be  sifted  fine  before  they  are 


mixed,  then  work  them  well  toge-' 
ther  with  a  spade,  and  af^erwardc 
with  a,  wooden  beater,  until  the  stuff 
is  very  smooth,  like  fine  platter  ustA' 
for  the   ceilings  of  rooms.      The 
cbmposition  being  thus  made,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  tree» 
properly,  for  its  application,  by  cut* 
ting  away  all  the  dead,  decayed, 
and  injured^  part,  till  you  come  t<y 
the  fresh  sound  wood,  leaving  tbesur- 
face  of  the  wood  very  smooth,  and 
rounding  off  the  edges  of  the  bark 
with  a  draw-knife  or  other  instru- 
ment, perfectly  smooth.which  m^t 
be  particularly  attended  to.    Then 
lay  on  the  plaster,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  all  over  the  part 
where  the  wood  or  bark  has  been  so 
cut  away,  finishing  off  theedgtes  aft 
thin  as  possible.  Then  take  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  powder  of  wood-ashes, 
mixed  witn  a  sixth  part  of  the  aSame 
quantity  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  boots ; 
put  it  inta  a  tin-box,  with  holes»in 
the  top,  and  ^hake  the  powder  on  the 
surface  of  the  plaster,  till  the  whole 
is  covered  over  with  it,  letting  it  rei^ 
main  for  half  an  hour,  to  absorb  the 
moisture ;  then  apply  morepowdiBiv 
rubbing  it  on  genUy  with  the  hand,' 
and  repeating  the  application  of  tbcf 
powder  till  the  whole  plaster  becomes 
a  dry  smooth  surface.  All  trees  cot 
down  near  the  ground  should  have 
the  surface  made  quite  smboA^ 
rounding  it  off  in  a  small  degree,  as 
before-mentioned;   and    the   Arf 
powder  directed  to  be  used  eftofu 
wards  should  hate  an  equal 
tity  of  poi^der  of  alabaster  mixed 
with   it,    in    order   the  better  td 
resist  the   dripphig  of  treeis  and 
heavy  rains.    If  any  of  the  cpnik 
position  be  left  for  a  future  ocd^ 
sion,  \t  should  be  kept  in  a  tub^  or 
other  vessel,  and  urine,  of  any  kindl 
poured  on  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sun 

face; 
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lace;  ocherwife  the atmotphere  will 
greatljhurt  the  efficacy  of  the  appli- 
eatioiu  Where  lime-rubbish  of  old 
baildiogt  cannot  be  euilj  got,  take 
powdered  chalk,  or  common  limey 
after  baTing  beeo  slaked  a  month  at 
leaat.  As  the  growth  of  the  tree 
will  gradually  affect  the  plaster,  by 
raising  up  its  edges  next  the  bark, 
care  should  be  taken,  where  that 
happens,  to  rub  it  over  with  the 
finser  when  occasion  may  require 
(which  is  best  done  when  moistened 
by  rain),  that  the  plaster  may  be 
kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air 
and  wet  from  penetrating  into  the 
wound*      William  Forsyth. 


Remarks  on  the  mamufmelnring  of 
Maple  Sugar.  PnbHsked  oy  a 
society  o/gentlewten,  at  PhiladeU 
phiOf  for  the  general  informatum 
and  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  qf  America^  in 
July,  1790. 

HE  who  enables  another  to  ob- 
tain any  necessary  oflife  either 
cheaper  or  more  independentlj  than 
heretofore,  adds  a  new  source  of 
happiness  to  man;  and  becomes 
more  or  less  useful,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  his  discovery. 
The  transitions,  however,  made  from 
one  stage  of  improvement  to  an- 
other, are  not  sudden,  but  gradual; 
which  probably  arises  from  that 
strong  and  almost  universal  disin- 
clination in  the  mind,  at  departing 
from  the  beaten  path,  or  from  lopg« 
established  customs.  Hence  men, 
frequently  at  first,  treat  with  neglect 
or  contempt,  that  which,  wer- 
wards,  on  better  information  apd  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  facts,  they 
believe,  and,  without  reserve,  adc^t 


io  their  subseqiieoipractioei  Were 
we  to  introdtioe»  and  eodMice  as  a 
maxiflB, — *<  That  every  new  pbpo- 
sitioD,  merely  oa  acewwl  of  ita 
novelty,  must  be  rfjadfld***— oar 
koowledge  would  no  mgcr  be  pt^ 
greasive,  and  every  kiod  of  ia^ 
provenent  must  ceaae. 

That  the  juice  of  the  ^^ 
would  produce  a  aaccfaanae 
stance  answeriog  the  purpaaea  of a^ 
gar  has  been  known  man^  yoara^aadl 
particularly  by  the  iphaliitaata  oJFlhe 
eastern  states ;  bat  that  tharv  waa  a 
sufficient  number  of  tlna  kiad  of  trae 
in  the  states  of  New  YoriEaodFMn^ 
sylvania,  only,  to  aupply  the  wMe 
United  Statea  with  thia  artidob-ia  a 
fiict  which  waa  notao  well  aaeartaModp 
or  so  satisfiustorily autheetiBBledylOl 
within  a  year  or  two  past;  and  Aat 
the  sugar  of  this  tree  waicapoUaof 
being  grainedyandproduoedtin'qaiK 
lity,  equal  to  the  beatimporta^-wasf 
in  some  measiure  proUematieal  till 
within  even  two  or  three  oioafkpiHl^ 
when  the  arrival  of  aevofal  chaata  ia 
the  city  of  Fhiladdphia,  made  last 
apring  on  the  Debware^  tametad 
every  doubt  in  the  minda  of  thaaa 
whohave  seen  it,  asto thetmtfiofthis 
last  fact. 

A  person  who  had  many  years 
been  acquainted  with  th^  ..nwl 
way  of  making  thia  article.  hriK 
desirous  of  improving  the  naj^jwja, 
obtained  the  instructioDa  of  %nfim 
of  sugar  in  I%i]adelphia»  maii^^yifffk 
these  before  him,  b^an  hia-.flrxpe- 
riments  in  February  laat,  at  Stocfc- 
port,  about  three  milaa  below  I'M 
junction  of  the  Mohock  mod  Ikr 
patchtunck  branchea  of  the  Daii 
ware.  He  soon  discovered  thot  the 
business  was  yet  in  ita  infiuK^  that 
great  and  even  essential  impcofe- 
ments  might  be  made  theceinb  whidi 
would   require  a  departure  fWrn 

the 
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the  methods,  heretofore  in  general 
use  in  boiling  down  the  green  sap, 
training  the  syrup,  &c*  and  which, 
if  attended  to  and  adopted,  would 
enable  him  to  produce  sugar,  in 
colour,  grain,  and  taste,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  reputation,  to  any  im- 
ported. His  sentiments  and  hopes 
on  this  head  have  been  fully  con* 
firmed  by  the  result  of  his  experi* 
ments ;  for  the  sugar  he  has  made 
and  sent  down  to  this  city,  in  the 
opinion  of  well-qualified  judges,  is 
equal  to  the  best  sugars  imported 
from  the  West-India  islands. 

The  person  above-mentioned, 
whose  judgment  on  this  subject  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his 
experience  in  thebusine8s,as  his  es- 
tablished character  for  candour  and 
integrity,  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
four  active  industrious  men,  well 
provided  with  materials  and  convex 
niencies  proper  for  carrying  on  the 
business,  may  turn  out,  in  a  com* 
mon  season,  which  lasts  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  forty  hundred  weight  of 
good  sugar,  that  is,  ten  hundred  to 
each  man.  If  four  men  can  effect 
this,  how  great  must  be  the  product 
of  the  separate  or  associated  labours 
of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who 
now  inhabit,  or  may  inhabit,  the 
immense  tracts  ofland  which  abound 
with  the  sugar-maple  tree !  what  ft 
new  and  extensive  field  opens  for 
these  considerations  !  what  an  inte* 
resting  and  important  object  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  presents  it- 
self to  our  view  I  an  object  that 
deserves  the  countenance  of  every 
good  citizen,  and  thathighly  merits 
even  national  encouragement ! 

fXhen  follows  a  detail  and  de- 
scription of  the  necessary  utensib 
and  materials,  with  the  process  or 
mode  of  manufacturing  th^  sap  of 
themaple.1 

Vol.  XXXIII. 


The  pamphlet  conokidea  as  foU 
lows:— 

In  all  sugar  plantations  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  cut  out  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  timber  which  grow 
intermixed  with  the  sugar-^naple, 
and  even  those  of  that  species  which 
are  not  thriving,  promising  treeso 
The  timber  so  cut  out  will  serve  ^ 
fuel  for  the  boiler8,aiid  leave  grei^ 
er  openings  for  the  rays  of  the  min 
toenter,  which  will  have  a  tendency 
to  improve  and  enrich  the  remain-' 
tngtreest  The  ground  so  cleared 
ofall  except  the  maple- tree^  it  has: 
been  observed,  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable forpasture  and  the  growtii 
of  grass.  «<  Whetlier  this  tree  is 
injuredorimpoverishedby  repeated 
tappings,"  is  an  inquiry  to  be  ex- 
pected)  and  has  been  frequently 
made  of  late,  by  persons  ip^ho  have 
anxiously  wished  for  the  success  of 
this  business.  It  has  been  before 
observed,  that  it  will  bear  much 
hardship  and  abuse,  and  it  may  be 
lulded,  that  thereare  instances,  par- 
ticularly among  the  old  settlementa 
on  the  North  River,  of  trees  which  > 
have  been  tapped  for  fifty  vears  or 
upwards,and continue  to  yield  their 
sap  in  the  season,  equal  to  any 
brought  into  use  of  later  time;  in- 
deed, it  is  asserted  with  confidence, 
by  persons  who  have  had  some  years' 
experience^  that  these  trees,  by  use» 
become  more  valuable,  yielding  a 
sap  of  a  richer  qnality.  How  for 
a  careful  cultivation  of  them,  the 
stirring  and  manuring  the  soil  in 
which  they  stand,  may  improve 
their  value,  remains  to  be  ascertain** 
ed  in  future;  though  it  may  be  ex* 
peeled .  that  this,  like  almost  all 
other  tr^s  and  plants,  may,  from  a 
natural  state,  be  greativ  and  essen- 
tially improved  by  the  hand  of  art. 
ExperimentSy  therefore,  will  mi  be 

A  a  unworthy 
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unworthy  the  attention  of  thoie  ci- 
tizens Mtuated  in  the  more  interior 
Eart  of  the  States,  if  it  nhali  thereby 
e  found  that  these  trees  can  be  rea* 
dily  propagatedyeither  from  the  seed 
or  young  plants,  and  be  brought  to 
Ihnve,  so  as  to  be  equal  in  their 
product,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
which  have  been  strewed  over  the 
country  without  the  aid  of  man. 
To  what  an  extent  of  cultivation 
may  not  this  lead  1  There  will  be  no 
risk  or  disadvantage  attending  the 
experiment;  and  it  certainly  de* 
serves  encouragement. 


Direciions  of  the  Ldnccuhire  Hu» 
mane  Society  for  the    recovery 
of  persons  apparently  dead  by 
drowning  :   and  other  species  q£ 
suffocation,  ^ 

OROWHING. 

I.^VTHEN  the  body  is  taken 
'-  T  T  out  of  the  water,  strip 
and  wrap  itcloseiy  in  a  coat,,  blan- 
ket, or  other  warm  covering,  and 
convey  it  gently  to  the  nearest  com* 
modious  house,  with  theiface  up- 
wards, and  the  head  a  Uttle  raised. 
2.  Lay  it  on  a  bed,  or  mattress, 
wliich  has  been  heated  by  a  warm- 
ing-pan, in  a  chamber  containing  s 
^!^%otf  during summer^m  the  sun- 
shine. Dry  the  body  completely 
with  warm  cloths,  and  afterwards 
rub  it  diligently,  but  gently,  with 
hot  flannels  on  the  left  side,  near 
the  heart.  Apply  to  the  hands  and 
ftet  cloths  wrune  out  of  hot  water, 
and  heated  bricks,  or  bottles,  or 
bladders  half  filled  with  hot  water  or 
bags  of  hot  grains  or  sand,  to  the 
stomach  and  arm-pits.  Let  a  heal- 
thy person,  of  the  same  sex  with 
the  sufferer,  lie  down  unclothed, 
on  tlie  right  side  of  tlie  body;  and 


be  employed  in  rubbing,  ttd  aid* 
ing  other  necessary  operationsb 
.  If  a  tub  of  warm  water  be  io 
readiness,  let  the  bod?  be  |>iaoed  In 
it  up  to  the  neck,  and  continiwd  in 
it  half  an  hour,  the  water  aboaU 
not  be  hotter  than  can  be  tomUns^ 
ably  borne  by  the  aMiatanta;  and 
the  heat  of  all  the  appUcationabir 
fore  directed  should  be  moderato* 

When  the  body  is  taken  ooft  of 
the  tub  of  water,  it  moat  Im  wiped 
dry,  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  tiMed 
according  to  the  rules  ahreadygimi* 

S.  Dunng  the  foregoing  Ippaiai 
tions,  put  the  pipe  of  a  pair  or  bd* 
lows  into  one  of  the  noatribb  the 
other  nostril  and  thitf  mostih  bdng 
closed  by  an  assistant ;  and .  Uomr 
gently,  fill  the  breast  ben  Btde 
raised.  Let  the  month  and  nqittil 
then  be  left  free,  and  an  eam^  pna- 
sure  made  upon  the  breast,  l^peat 
this  imitation  of  natural  hratuiag 
till  signs  of  retuminff  life  appaar» 
when  it  is  to  be  gradnally  dneaop 
tinued. 

N.  B.  If  no  bellows  be  nthan4| 
let  an  assistant  blow  intodw  ncaUls 
of  the  drowned  person,  wadtUs 
breath,  through  a  qiuU^  reedy  or  any 
other  small  pipe. 

4.  When  breathing  begnM  tm  be 
renewed,  let  a  feather  dipt  ia  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  or  sharp  mostatdy  be 
occasionallyintrodneedintodieMi* 
trils.  Pepper  or  smifFalao  im^ba 
blown  into  tnem.  AglyaterabodU 
now  be  ffiven  witliont  ddsy,  con* 
posed  ofequal  parts  of  wine  nd 
hot  water,  with  a  amall  table  apnan 
ful  of  flower  of  mustard,  or  a  t8»- 
spoonfol  of  powderedjpeppMV  ^a- 
ger,  Of  other  spice.  Rom,  bnnd|f , 
or  gin,  mixed  with  six  tinaee  He 
Quantity  of  hot  water,  with  tfaeadp* 
cition  of  mustard,  ftcnmy  be  vsed 
instead  of  wine. 

5.  As 
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5.  As  soon  as  ihe  patient  can 
fwallow,  administer  to  him,  by 
spoonfuls,  hot  winei  or  spirits  mix- 
ed with  water. 

6.  When  life  is  completely  re- 
stored, the  sufferer  should  remain  at 
rest  in  a  warm  bed,  be  supplied 
moderately  with  wine-whey»  ale- 
posset,  or  other  nourishins  drinks, 
and  gentle  sweating  should  be  en* 
couraged. 

Hanginfi. 

!•  If  a  medical  assistant  be  pre- 
sent, let  him  take  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  jugular  veins ;  or 
apply  a  cupping-glass  to  the  neck. 

2.  The  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  to  be  the  same  as  recom- 
mended for  the  recovery  of  drown- 
ed persons. 

Suffocation  by  noxious  vapours,  or 
lightning* 

Sprinkle  the  face,  and  the  whole 
body  with  cold  water,  if  the  heat 
of  the  sufferer  be  above  or  equal  to 
that  of  a  living  person.  But  if  the 
body  feel  cold,  apply  warmth  gra- 
dually ;  and  use  the  means  directed 
under  the  head  of  drownine.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood  may  dso  be 
taken  from  the  jugular  veins. 

JFVos*. 

Take  the  body  to  the  nearest 
room  with  a  fire-place,  but  not  near 
the  fire.  Rub  it  with  snow,  or  cold 
water.  Attempt  warmth  and  breath- 
ing by  slow  degrees,  in  the  way 
directed  for  therecovery  of  drowned 
persons. 

Smothering  in   child-hirth  by  con- 
Jinement  under  bed-clothes^  3fc. 

1.  In  still-born  children,  blow 
air  into  the  mouth,  through  a  quill, 
or  any  small  tube,  till  the  breast  be 
a  little  raised;  then  gently  press 
the  chest,  and  repeat  this  process 
till  natural  breathing  begins,  (rent- 
ly  rub  the  body  with  warm  flannels, 


and  foment  the  legs  and  ftel  whh 
water  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat. 

2.  When  a  child  has  been  smo- 
thered mider  the  bed-clothes.  If  the 
body  be  too  hot,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  expose  it  fora  short  time  %o  a 
stream  of  fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  cold  water  on  the  face  and 
breast ;  then  ^1  the  lungs,  and  fol- 
low the  other  directions  above  deli* 
vered. 

No  other  means  but  those  here 
recommended  are  ever  to  be  em* 
ployed,  except  bv  the  aathori^  of 
some  judicious  physician,  or  of'^one 
of  the  medical  assistants  of  the  so« 
de^. 

N.  B.  In  all  the  above  cases,  im- 
mediately dispatch  a  messenger  for 
medical  assistance;  send,  dso,  ano- 
ther messenger  to  the  nearest  house 
where  warm  water,  grains,  or  other 
things  of  the  same  nature  may  be 
procured,  with  a  good  fire,  and  a 
warm  bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
nnfortunate  person. 


Ctmals  m  Sptdmyfrom  TownskenJ^s 
Travels  through  Spain  and  Por^ 
iugal,  m  theyears  1786  oiidl787. 

TltE  Ebro  is  navigable  from 
LoRrono  to  Tudela;  and  the 
canal,  i^ich  begins  at  Tudela,  is 
finished  as  far  as  Zaragoia,  fit>m 
whence  it  will  be  carried  ten  leagues 
lower  before  it  enters  again  into  th^ 
Ebro,  At  Amposta,  below  Tor- 
taso»  there  is  anotlier  canal,  which 
opens  into  the  bay  of  Alfarques,  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  whidi 
arises  from  the  frequent  shifting  of 
the  Ebro,  near  its  mouth.  Not  fiur 
from  Zaragoza,  the  canal  passes  the 
mountain  of  Torrero,  by  an  open 
cast  of  forty  feet  the  mean  depth; 
A  a  2  for 
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for  more  tliana  quarter  of  ■  league  tion  ofthia  may  bedonemerdj'  by 

or  about  one  niile  in  length.     The  tlie  spade,  without  the  aid  of  dfaw 

twelve  league*    which    they  have  pick-axe   or  barrow ;  wbercM  lb* 

finished  rromTudela,  coat  lixtv  mil-  Spanish  canala  contwn  mar  Ibfl^  - 

liooa  of  reals,  which  in  sterling  it  nmeand  oDe-aiath  cobio  jwdan 

«ix  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  each   yard  in  lecgth,  the  ( 


twelve  leagues  are  nearly  equal  to  part  ot  wtiicn  is  to  be  moied.  Ml  • 
fifty-three  miles  English,  upon  a  great  distance,  and  from»  coimMp 
■uppiMition  that  they   are  statute    able  depth,  iocreaiiDg  c ^-^ 


leagues,  of  twenty-five    thousand    liiii  iliii  iii  hi  (ii  |i[iiii  tliinUi  thlllrrth 
"■■"■-  ■"  emtoMBV. . 

the  wisdom  of  our  pe 
north  of  Ehglandi  wl 
ortT-    rience  have  learned  to 
miles  an^a  small  fraction.  On     canals  very    narrow. .  With  AMI 


Spanish  feet;  but    if  we  suppoae        This, however, will« 

es.  ofsix  the  wisdom  of  our  pei  _ 

:as  each,  north  of  Ehglandi  who  bv-ei^ 

ihetwelveleagueswillbeonlyfortT-  rience  have  learned  to  make  tUl 


them  lobe  ordinary  leagues,  of  six     the  wisdom  of  OUT  peopl*  in  dw 
thousand  six  hundred  vara*  each,     north  of  Ehglandi  who  t 


the  (brmersuppoailion,  the  expense  three  boats  of  thirty  tdQ| 

will  be  found  eleven  thousand  six  ferred  to  one  of  ninety;  aiM 

hiindrci)    eighty-two    pounds  fnut  thirty  tons,   tboy   construct  1 

shillings    per  mile;  or  six  pounds  boalsabout  seventy  feet  Iong,ai 

twelve  shillings  and  eight- peace  per  wide  at  top,  aod  six  at  bottom ;  drs 

yard.    This  expense  appear*  to  be  ing  four  feet  of  water.  But  such  codf 

enormous  ;  but  if  we  consider  that  temptible  canals  would  nut  suit  tb* 

the  canala  in  Spain  are  nine  feet  ambition  of  a  Spaniard,  nor  cam* 

deep,  twenty  feet  wide  at  hottont,  cide  with  his  ideas  of  gnuideiir.  -     - 

and  fifty-six  at  top;  and  if  we  coo-  As  we  crauedtIiiacaiudtif«rZ»T 

■iderthe  cuttingthroughamouatajn  rageza,  on  our  way  to  Ma^nd^jn 

open-cast  more  than  a.  mile,  we  stopped   to   exanune   tbs    vq^k^'^ 

shall  not  think  it  unreasonable.  and  1  mustconf^thatlnererHiir, 

In  a  calculation  which  Mr.Whit-  any  so  beautiful,  or  to  pal' 

worth  made  for  a  canal  to  be  made  their  kind,  as  the  locks  aod^ 

from  Salisbury  to  Hedbridge  (A.  D.  nor  did  I  ever  see  men  wot 

1771),  he  supposed  the  deptli  four  greater  spirit,  orinabettcrm 

feet  and  a  half,  and  the  width  at  The  number  of  men  enylojo^  ia 

bottom  fourteen  feet.  In  these  cir-  three  thousand,  of  which  tvo  tMB* 

cumstanccs  he  allowed  threepence  sand  are  soldiers,  theotba^pfh 

halfpenny  for  every  cubic  yard;  but  sants;  to  the  fonner  thejr  zin  W^ 

had    the  canal   been   deeper    and  reals  a  day  in  addition  to  uiiai  bW| 

wider,  he  must  have  made  his  esti-  but  they  work  mostly  by  the  peof^ 

mate  double,  treble,  or  even  more,  and  receive  what  tbey  earn. 

not  merely  according  to  the  quan-  The  canal  begini  at  Stttn^rib' 

tity.butinproportiontothediataDce  teen  leagues  north  of  MsdridfnF 

to  which  that  quantity  must  be  re.  is  separated  from  the  aoctthnBcMid 

moved,     and     the    perpendicular  by  thechainof  mountainawbldlm, 

height  to  which  it  must   be   pre-  passed  at  Gnadazama.    Fmn  8b-' 

vi'ously  raised.     Mr,   Whitworth's  govia,quittingtheEretmt,itcraH<i 

canal  does  not  contain  more  than  the  Pituerga  near  ValladotiiL'at  di* 

ten    cubic  yards  in   each  yard  of  junction   of  that    river    with  that 

length,  and  a  considerable  propor-  Duero,  then  leaving  VoleDcq^nlk! 

flu' 
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Carrion  to  the  right,  till  it  has 
sed  that  river  below  Herrera,  it 
caches  once  more  the  Pisuerga ; 
near  Herrera,  twelve  league's 
1  Reinosa,  there  is  a  fall  of  a 
sand  Spanish  feet.  At  Reinosa 
e  communication  with  the  canal 
iragon,  which  unites  the  Medi- 
inean  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and 
I  Reinosa  to  the  Suanzes,  which 
iree  leagues,  there  is  a  fall  of 
3  thousand  feet. 

bove  Valencia  is  a  branch  going 
ward,  through  Beceril  de  Cam- 
Rio  Seco,  and  Benevente,  to 
ora,  makinc^  this  canal  of  Cas- 
in  its  whole  extent,  one  hon- 
and  forty  leagues, 
ley  have  already  completed 
ity  leagues  of  it,  from  Reinosa 
io  Seco ;  which,  with  twenty* 
locks,  three  bridges  for  aque*. 
s,  and  one  league  and  a  half 
)en-cast  through  a  high  moun- 
has  cost  thirty-eight  millions  of 
or,  three  hundred  and  eighty 
sand  pounds  steriing ;  and  this, 
osing  the  twenty  leagues  equal 
;hty-eight  miles,  is  4,31 8/.  per 
.  For  work  executed  in  so  com- 
i  a  manner,  this  certainly  is  not 
ivagant. 

ie  canal  is  nine  feet  deep, 
ity  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
•six  at  top. 

ben  this  canal  is  perfectedf 
:h  may  be  in  less  than  thirty 
s,  the  world,  perhaps,  will  have 
ing  of  the  kind  to  be  compared 
it,  either  in  point  of  workman* 
of  extent,  or  of  utility. 
ie  two  first  speak  for  them- 
s  ;  the  last,  can  be  obvious 
to  those  who  have  seen  this 
itry.  To  say  nothing  of  coals,^ 
i  carried  from  the  Asturlas  to 
outh,  and  of  manufactures  which 
It  then  be  established  in  Castile 
ind  a  ready  market  by  the  Bay 
liscay ;  the '  excellent  wines  of 


that  sandy  pr0vinqe,'now.  s( 
piiy ibg  for  cultivation,  woidd  not 
oniv  nnd  a  ready  s&Te,  but  would  be 
in  tne  highest  estini^tipn ;  the  biU 
wbiild  fetch  th<eir  price,  both  fcfr  (he 
table  and  for  soajp ;  a|4d  the  cbrb, 
which  in  abundant  seasons'  pr6ve$ 
the  ruih  of  thd  -  f&iriner,  would  be  a 
source  of  opulence,  and  stimulatehis 
industry  to  fresh  exertiouis,    . 

For  want  of  such  an  outlet;  pror 
vinces  designed  bv  nature  to  re|oice 
in  plenty,  and  to  nimish  abun^lahpe 
for  exportation,  are  often  rediieed 
to  &mine,  and  obliged  to'  putctiase 
com  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
Considering  such  undertakidgs,aiiid 
seeiiig  them  either  langtush  for  wan( 
of  men.  and  money,  ^r  not '  <£arried 
on  with  a  spirit  answerable  to  their 
vast  importancci  how  iiatural  is  it 
to  execrate  ihe  madness  and  folly 
of  mankind,  so  often  engisged  in 
prosecuting  unprofitable  wars  from 
motives  of  covetousniess,  or  from  the 
most  idle  jealousy  and  groundless 
apprehensions;  spendbig  those  trea- 
sures for  the  molestation  and  abase* 
ment  of  their  neighbours,,  which 
might  be  more  profitably  employed 
for  their  own  emolument  and  exal- 
tation, if  expended  in  agricultural 
improvements,  and  the  general  fo* 
mentation  of  their  industry.  ^The 
whole  annual  expense  of  this  ca- 
nal is  not  ieqiial  to  the  construction 
of  one  ship  of  the  line.  Nay,  we 
mav  venture  to  assert,  that  the  men 
and  money  absurdly  Mientby  Spain 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  lakt  war, 
)¥Ould  have  .  finished  forty  can^s 
equal  to  thati  have  been  describing. 
The  discussion  would  be  Icmg^^but 
the  proof  is  easy.  Money  is  ffipn 
reckoned,  if  we  omit  the  multiplied 
calculations  needful  to  estimate  its 
value  according  to^lhe.  various  clian« 
nelsin  which  it  flows,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  employed  ;'but 
men  are  easily  overlooked ;  yet,  not 


one 
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dM  of  thcftt  who  fidls  in  tbo  vi- 
gour of  hifl  age,  oui  be  reckoned 
even  in  the  fint  inttance,  m  leaa  then 
fortjr  pounds,  without  tekine  into 
conaioerationthe  contingent  mjury 
in  the  loss  of  a  subject  who  might 
have  lived  to  become  the  parent  of 
a  numerous  offiipring. 


Speeificaium  qfthepaieni/arpre' 
serving  ^gi sound/or  a  consider" 
able  timet  gramtea  to  Mr*  W* 
Jayne^  ^e»  [From  the  Repertory 
o/Arts.} 

TO  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  &c  Now  know 
TE  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
said  proviso,  I,  the  said  William 
Ja^ne,  do  hereby  declare,  that  my 
said  invention  is  described  in 
manner  following ;  that  is  to  say, 
take  and  put  into  a  tub  or  vessel 
one  bushel,  Winchester  measure,  of 
quick  lime,  thirty  two  ounces 
salt,  eight  ounces  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  mix  the  same  together, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  reduce 
the  composition,  or  mixture,  to  that 
consistence  that  it  will  cause  an  eggf 
put  into  it,  to  swim  with  its  top  just 
above  the  liqaid ;  then  put^  and 
keep,  the  eggs  therein,  which  will 
preserve  them  perfectly  sound  for 
the  space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 
In  witness  whereof,  &c 


SpecifieaHon  of  the  patent  for  oh* 
taining  a  larger  quantity  rfpot 
and  peorl  ash  from  wood  ashes 
that  is  commonly  goty  granted  to 
George  Glenmy^  of  Bromley 'Hill^ 
inthecountyif  Kent f  esq.  [From 
the  samep'l 

TO  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  &c.    Now  know 


Ys  tbatf  in  compliaMBe  witli  Ami  aud 
proviso,  I,  the  said  Geom  Gkwqr, 
doherdiy  declare  thai  Sie  method 
or  invention  used  bj  me,  for  ohliBi- 
ing  fioB  wood  ashes  a  neatly  8aB»> 
rior  qoantity  of  poi  ana  pan  MBBl 
than  has  hitherto  been  ODtainodt  is 
as  follows:  namely,  that  die 
BB<m  ashes  prodiioed  bj 
wood  must  be  complelcfy 
in  a  furnace;  and»if  a  anaUpio* 
portion  of  Ume  be  sifted  among  the 
wood  ashes,  before  thejT  are  pot  ialo 
the  calcining  furnace,  it  wfllpraivt 
them  from  vitrif^g;  Imty  if  thtf 
are  at  times  stirred  with  aD  iraa 
rake,  or  other  proper  iuatupaiem, 
during  the  process  of  ralciBatieB, 
that  will  answer  the  pnrpom  of 
adding  the  lime ;  and  whea  the 
ashes arecalcinedinto  a  fine  powder 
the  usual  method  may  be  pwaoed^ 
but  it  is  better  to  boil  them  in  laqe 
vessels,  especially  in  frosty 
In  witness  whereof  Ac 


A  remedy  simplem  itM^m  i 
ancey  yetfaund  kyexperimauwm 
only  to  beteryejfiauSamM,imiamm 
infallible,  ifearlyappUed^agmmi 
thetremendouseenseqmemeesiffike 
bite  of  a  maddagtmadepMkJ^ 
the  common  ben^i  qf  mmmkini  9 
{FramtheGentlemam'sBiagmnm. 


WHAT  can  be  imagined 
dreadfulthanasoddentraosi- 
tion  from  perfect  health  tooneofkfae 
most  miserable  conditions  to  whUi 
man  is  liable?— When  the  venom  of 
the  bite  of  a  mad  doi  begins  to 
take  effect,  within  a  &w  days  or 
weeks  the  unhappy  soflfarer  mey  be 
come  hydrophobical,  that  is»  dread- 
ing water,  or  any  other  liquid,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  at  the  very  si|^ 

of 
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of  it  lie  falls  into  terrible  doimit-  ^theaoooer  the  better  irfter^lKti!; 
dons,  and|  notwithttanding  he  is  ttie'eCbct  of  the  remedjr  being:  itfl^ 
tormented  with  an  unauehchabld  certain,  if  not  applied  witfiin  niodf^ 
thirst,  it  is  impossible  ror  him  to  days)' the  above-meiitidned  i(^iii 
swallow  one  single  drop.  At  inter-  two  sucdetsife  days,  lafter  he  |l^ 
▼als  he  is  quite  out  of  his  senses ;  fluted  sii^  hOonr,  abstaining  ^ewea 
and  when  the  disease  attacks  him  to*  froni  dUrini,  Which  he  wciwkil 
avery  high  degree,  he  becomesrav*  must  do  for  sfx  hours'  after  ho' 
ing  mad,  inclined  to  wound  or  bite  has  taken  it.  When  this  pkii^nl^ 
any  body  who  comes  within  his'  has  a  wound,  the  wound  most  bo' 
reach :  and  when  he  is  in  this  miser-  scratched  open  twice  a  iMji  wftli  a' 
able  state,  in  which  no  relief  can  be  pen  'of  firewood,  for  mne  iMieceMhe' 
administered,  it  has  more  than  once  days,  and  every  time  the  wodnddoiilst 
been  granted  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  be  dressed  with  some  of  thesando; 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  such  an  un«  remedy.  He  who  only  has  play«  ^ 
Iroppy  man,  by  smothering  him  be-  ed  with  and  cafessed  such  a  dog  • 
twixt  two  beds.— What  an  awful  or  has  been  licked  by  the  •aili^'^ 
scene  of  misery!  takes  (for  precaution's  sake)  only 

Many  years  ago,  this  remedy,    the  abovementioned  dos6  ftr  ona' 
which  I  here  send  you^  has  been    time.  '^ 

known  in  the  province  of  Gronin^n,  To  an  animal  of  what  kind  soiprer/ 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  where  that  is  bitten,  must  be  giten,'two' 
my  father  was  physician  for  several  successive  days,  a  double  portion  of 
years,  and  had  often  occasion  to  the  same  remedy ; 'and  neither  nqieat' 
make  trial  of  it.  After  repeated  and  nor  drink  six  hours  before^  nor  MX* 
constant  success,  my  father  judsed    hours  after.  '  ** 

this  remedy  so  beneficial  to  &e  hu-  Notwithstahdilftjf  Kttle'br  no  cre- 
man  species,  as  to  communicate  it  dit  will  perhap8l>e  gnren  by  many  ' 
tothemedicalsocietyatAmsterdam,  readers  to  thV  shnple  remedy,  i^ 
under  the  motto.  Servanda  dvibuii  meaA'now,  by  some  striking  ioistitti*' 
inaletterdatedGroningen,A'ug.l7V  ces,  to  confirm  the  efficacy  of  it' 
1781,  under  the  title  of  <'  Observa-  against  the  horrible  consequenices  of 
tions  on  the  Canine  Madness.*'  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  both  in  men 

The  manner  in  which  this  remedy    and  in  beasts.    I  have  known  thus* 
is  to  be  prepared,  and  must  be  taken^    remedy  almostfrOm  my  in&iicy,  and' 
the  author  describes  in  the  following    made  use  of  it  as  cases  required. 
manner,  viz.  Take  three  yolks  of       In  the  year  1765*  in  4he  month  of ' 
hen's  eggs,  and  oil  olive  as  n^uchas    Mdy,  on  my  voyi^e  to  my  native 
will  fill  three  half  egg<^hells ;  put    dty,  London,  to  visit  ray  fnends  re-' 

frying-pan  on  a    sidfiog  there,  passfna 'through  Ao^*^ 


this  together  in  a  ^  ,  ^ 

gentle  fire ;  by  continually  stirring    sterdam,  whefel  fiiiaSriHnaiiiiedMiiie. 
it  with  a  knife  mix  it  well  together,    days,  IcameaccidenultjjrtoUie  ^IQ-). 
and  continue  doing  this  till  it  tumH  '  nen  Amstel,  where  I  saw  manjr 
to  a  conserve,  or  thick  jelly,  which,    people  collected  together.— Enqui-  * 
when  made,  will  fill  a  great  tea-    ring  the  reason,  some  of  the  specta-^ 
cup.  tors  told  me»  tlwt  there  vfai  a  inan» 

The  manner  of  using  it  is  as  fol-    who  had  been  come  hooae  abcfutmi^ 
lows :  He  who  is  bitten  must  take»    hour,  bitten  by  a  mad  dogt  and  ikit 

ba 
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he  had  a  wife  and  three  children. 
Elated  with  joy  and  ho[)e  tliat  1 
could  help  this  man,  I  desired  them 
to  let  me  pais.  Coming  into  the 
house,  I  found  the  whole  family  in 
tears,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the 
dog  which  had  wounded  the  man 
was  turned  mad.  I  addressed  my- 
•elf  to  the  man,  consoled  him,  and 
assured  them  all,  that,  if  they  would 
submit  to  my  advice,  there  was  not 
the  least  danger.  I  gave  them  a 
prescription  of  the  above-mentioned 
remedy,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  taken.  In  niy  return 
home,  according  to  the  promise  I 
had  made  them  at  my  aeparture, 
passing  through  Amsterdam  again, 
whiph  was  in  the  month  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  I  paid  Uiem  ano- 
ther visit.  To  my  great  joy,  I  found 
that  the  man  had  made  use  of  my 
remedy,  and  that  hq  continued  auite 
wbple  and  sound.  Ailer  tlie  whole 
family  had  thanked  me  in  a  very 
obli^mg  manner,  with  great  satis- 
faction I  took  my  leave. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1770,  my 
brother,  now  physician  in  Gronin- 
gen,  was  bitten,  by  a  small  grey<^ 
hound  which  we  had  in  our  bouse,  in 
one  of  his  fingers  so  severely  that 
the  wound  bled  very  mgch ;  immcp 
ciately  atler  he  bit  also  our  two  cats. 
Still  we  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
that  the  dog  w^s  piad^  for  nothing 
extraordinary  appeared,  and  the 
wound  was  oply  dressed  up  with  a 
linen  rag^  He  ate  and  drank  that 
whole  day  a^  UKuai.  The  next 
morning  the  dog  was  missing.  Not 
long  after,  a  map  came  to  our  house, 
and  told  us  tbat  our  dog,  which  h^ 
had  seen  about  the  distance  of  thre^ 


•  In  this  city  it  is  a  i^.^vi^^ 
^BM  prepared  by  apothecaries 


miles,  must  certainly  be  mad,  for  be 
liad  bitten  several  do«,  and  a  skoni 
which  was  in  the  fields*  The  coofi- 
dence  which  we  had  uithia  remedy, 

Krevented  any  verv  great  akmii. 
f y  brother  took  the  remedy,  ae- 
cording  to  the  prescriptioD,  and  by 
the  mercy  of  God  was  preaenrad 
from  every  ill  conseauence.  Lilw- 
wise  the  dogs  which  were  bitteOi 
and  to  whom  this  remedy  waa  given 
shewed  no  symptoms  of  madiuNl, 
and  remained  free  from  every  31 
effect.  But  the  sheep,  which  had 
not  taken  this  remedy,  turned  mad. 

In  attestation  of  the  jpreateffioai^ 
this  remedy  possesses  m  cases  where 
animals  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
I  think  the  following  experiment  en 
two  dogs  will  be  sufficieint* 

Mr.  J.  Fr.  van  der  Piepen,  liviiiji 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  Stock,  a  late 
renowned  physician  in  this  city,  aa 
bis  attendant  apothecary,*  at  n^ 
desire  communicated  the  firilowicg 
case:  .h 

In  the  besinnrng  of  the  year  1787, 
the  8th  of  January,  Mr,  van  dor 
Piepen,  in  the  forenoon,  havmg  bean 
out  on  some  business,  intending  to 
go  into  the  house,  accompMoJed  by 
two  spaniels,  asjcending  the  itm^ 
saw  a  little  dog  coming  ap,  frhich 
bit  one  of  his  dogs;  the  other  aooght 
to  save  himself  by  flight,  bat  wfll 
bitten  with  so  much  fury,  that  i 
part  of  his  ear  was  torn  off.  Be- 
sides these,  Mr.  van  der  Piepen 
saw  two  other  dogs  bitten  by 
the  same.  This  accident  being  ich 
lated  to  Mr.  Stock,  and  it  abo  bei^ 
ing  reported  that  a  little  dog  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  become  mad, 
and  this  being  afterwards  confirmed, 

Mr. 

t 

privilege  of  some  physicians  to  deliver  to  their  pttients  |BSdf« 
becaries  at  their  own  bouses. 


^ 
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Mr.  Stook  desired,  to  prevetot  fill 
misdiief,  that  both  the  dogs  siiouM 
be  shot:  to  which,  Mr«  van  der 
Piepen  could  not  give  his  consenty 
recollecting  that  he  had  read  some- 
where of  a  remedy  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  bite  of  a  mad  doff. 
Fmding  this  in  the  printed  records 
of  the  Medical  Society  at  Amster- 
dam above-mentioned,  athisreqaesi 
Mr.  Stook  consented  to  make  trial 
of  this  remedy.  With  this  design, 
the  dogs  were  securely  chained  to 
their  kennels ;  the  remedy,  consist- 
ing of  oil  and  eggs,  was  given 
them,  according  to  the  prescription; 
and  the  consequence  was,  Uiatboth 
the  dogs  were  saved. 

The  singular  effect  which  this  re- 
medy had  on  these  dogs  was,  that 
they  both  sweat,  all  over  their  bodies, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  inside  of 
their  kennels  was  stained  with  it, 
and  adhered  so  much  to  the  walls, 
that  great  labour  was  necessary  in 
ord^r  to  scrub  it  off.  The  stench 
was  so  strong,  as  Mr.  Stboktold  me, 
that  only  for  a  small  time  he  could 
remain  m  the  room  where  the  dogs' 
were ;  and  almost  all  tbeir  hair  was 
fiiUen  off. 

By  this  case  I  doubt  not  but  every 
impartial  reader  will  be  convin^^ed 
of  the  great  efficacy  this  remedy  has 
on  the  animal  body,  as  it  forced  the 
sweat  through  the  pores  of  their 
skin  (otherwise  not  natural  in  this 
kind  of  animal),  and  of  such  an 
acridity,  as  to  make  their  hairs  fall 
off.  That  the  little  dbg,  by  which 
the  spaniels  were  bitten,  has  been 
mad,  is  proved  by  the  neighbour's 
dog,  which  had  been  locked  up  for 
some  days,  having .  given  evident 
signs  of  the  hydrophobia,  and  for 
that  reason  was  kiAed  instantly. 

That  the  above-mentioned  reme- 
dy, consisting  of  oil  and  eggs,  has 


great  jitowdr  even 'when  dki  hj^ifed^ 
phobia  Is  perceived,  though' lifir 
sufficient  to  save  the  person's  Wbp 
will  appear  from  the  two  examples* 
wbicdi  my  father  has  related  in  the 
ab^yvei-mentioned  observatiomu 
'  Above  alt,   to  shew  the  grdkt' 
power  of  this  remedy  by  expdri^- 
ence,  I  will  give  two  insjUmbes^- 
maiiv  yeiars  ago  communicated  to 
me  by  the  very  learned  Mr.C.  Ek  . 
Muller,  formerly  a  celebrated  .pby-' 
sician   at   Amsterdam^— The  twm 
men  lived  in  the  subutbi.  ^They: 
both  were  much  indisposed^  witl|oiil> 
knowing  what  was  the  matter  with: 
Uiem.    The  wife  of  one  of  them- 
toM  the  physician,  her  fausbabd* 
could  not  arink,  something  waa- 
amiss  with  his  throat,  ftc^— Idh^ 
Muller  ordered   directly  s  ghutt; 
tumbler  fuH'of  water,and  offisrad  it 
to  the  patient,  upon  which  he  iUl' 
into  strong  convulsions  ;^  which  proo> 
vedto  Mr.  Muller,  that  theman  waa; 
alr^dy  hydrophdblcal,  andhadbeeit; 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  which  he  a&^ 
terwards  related   to  his  wife;  lA' 
which  she,  with  great  astonishment,: 
answered  <<  Oh,  that  is  true;  but 
we  did  not  know  the  animal  wiii 
road.    It  was  h  little  dog,  and  hap»- 
pened  shout  six  weeks  ago.^  After 
this  discovery,  the  doctor  bin»e)f 
took  the  trouole  to  prepare  the  afore-" 
said  remedy,  to  be  certain  of  the  «&• 
feet  it  might  have  in  this  first  triaL 
It  was  the  diird  day thathedreaile4^ 
water.  The  man  took  this  remed]r»r 
and,  observe,  in  a  little  vrfiUe  amc! 
he  asked  to  drink,  and  drank  amnji' 
than  a  pint  of  clear  water  whh  pM*; 
ease,  and  attesting  a  pleasure  taM 
yondaJl  description;  Half anhooraf^ 
ter,  he  b^[an  to  vomit  plentifbHy  i: 
blackish  matter,  resembitnrcQrd w 
blood ;  after  that  be  drank  ^agaii^> 
and  as  much  as  was  sufficittit  to^ 

quench 
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■troT  totally  thefenom  of  dmtii% 
or  the  bite  of  a  viperi  and,  dbn. 
■oon  enough  applied,  to  prefcat 
the  bad  coosequeooea  of  the  bile  of 
that  aninal,  bat  been  akeadr  101^ 
loioini  hi  England*  Tl|ia  alio  waj 
father  baa  known  b  J  expetienee  hi 
the  year  176S.  In  the  moirth  ef 
June  he  wai  tent  for  to  o  7000* 
man,  aboutfiTe-and-t«rentj  yeait « 
age,  plethoric,  and  aoond  of  bo4r« 
He  was  informed,  that  the  potieat» 

tivf  nadii 


quench  hi«  great  thint;  thoo^ 
within  six  or  foren  houn  after  thii 
be  died.— Almoit  the  taoie  was  the 
Isiue  in  the  other  case.  The  patient 
hariQff  talcen  the  abore-mentioned 
rem^y,  thehydrophobia  abated,  lie 
drank  plentifiuly,  vomited  the  lilce 
matlercontinuailly,  buthe  alsodied 
the  next  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  patients  last 
mentioned  could  notbe  restored,  or 
preserved  firom  death,  I  think,  how- 
ever, these  examples  give  a  striking 
proof  of  the  great  eroct  of  this  re- 
medy to  relieve  the  hydrophobia  in 
sucha  manner,  that  they  could  drink 
with  ease,  and  quench  their  great 
thirst;  a  temporary  pleasure  tosuch 
unhappy  men  intheur  last  moments. 
As  this  remedy  is  of  that  great 
power  to  remove  the  hydrophobia,! 
think  we  may  conclude  with  confi- 
dence, on  good  foundation  of  reason, 
that,  when  this  remedy  is  duly  pre- 
pared and  taken,  under  God's  bles- 
sing it  may  be  of  that  effect,  as  well 
in  man  as  in  beast,  to  prevent  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog. 

That  the  above-mentioned  reme- 
dy, how  simple  soever  in  its  appear- 
ance, may  be  of  that  salutiferous  ef- 
fect as  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  will  be- 
come more  credible,  if  we  make  our 
reflections  on  the  olive  oil  simply 
considered.  This  oil  appears  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  makes  the  bodies 
to  which  it  is  applied  smooth  and 
pliant.  A  drop  of  the  oil,  applied 
to  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  or 
sting  of  a  bee,  wasp,  or  any  other 
insect  of  that  sort,  will  soon  take 
away  the  pain  and  swelling  caused 
thereby.  In  the  first  application  it 
will  give  exquisite  pain,  but  it 
ceases  very  soon.  That  the  simple 
olive  oO  has  even  the  power  to  de- 


having  been  out  to  his 
was  bitten  by  a  viper  bi  hia  leg. 
With  much  pain  and  diffieulty^  fee 
told  my  father,  he  had  i>ean  man- 
than  two  hours  on.  the  road,  thoash 
he  had  not  been  three  nileafipoasna 
house.  His  leg  and  belly  were 
much  swelled ;  he  waa  lasllaas, 
thirsty,  feverish,  and  veiy  fall  o0 
pain.  Onmyfather*sorder,theoiho 
oil  was  immediately  made  ^ 
and  the  swollen  parts  nibbed 
with  continually.  After  aooM 
with  repeated  application,  all  tho 
above  mendoneo  symptoma  aoem- 
ingly  abated.  In  confidence  that  tke 
power  of  the  venom  was  desCiyyad, 
the  patient  was  advised  to  go  into  a 
wann  bed,  where  he  fell  into  n  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  intoalioe  per^ 
spiration.  After  some  boon,  fee 
rose  very  much  refireshed ;  and  the 
happy  consequence  was,  that,  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  following,  he 
was  quite  recovered,  fit  lor  his 
daily  labour,  and  remained  in  good 
health. 

After  this  time  myfitther  rcioon^ 
mended  to  several  persons,  oaoally 

Soing  into  the  fields  or  turf-lands  to 
o  their  work,  to  take  widi  them  a 
bottle  of  oil  olive  for  pr^icaation's 
sake,  which  had  been  applied  by 
many  in  simihir  cases  wiA  snocesa. 
Of  this  manner  of  curing  the 
bite  of  a  viper  (as  related  to  me  by 

my 
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my  father)  is  given  the  following 
proof.  Ab  it  had  been  thought  al- 
ways necessary,  in  order  to  cure  the 
bite  of  that  animal^  to  make  use  of 
viper  oil,  that  is,  olive  oil,  in  whidi 
a  viper  had  died ;  William  Oliver^ 
a  viper-catcher,  living  at  Bath,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  college  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  and  ofiered  to 
give  a  proof,  in  his  own  person, 
that  the  single  olive  oil  had  the 
power  to  cure  the^bite  of  a  viper; 
whose  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
gentlemei^  of  the  facultv,  who  pro- 
mised him  a  reward  of  n^y  pounds 
when  he  had  given  the  proc£ 

The  man,  who  was  near  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  his  wife,  came 
on  the  appointed  day,  which  was 
the  first  of  June,  1 7S4<.-He  suffered 
himself  to  be  bit  by  a  viper  in  .the 
hand  and  thumb,  m  presence  of 
many  gentlemen.  The  venqm  in- 
fected him  a  little  while  after ;  his 
hand  and  thumb,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  were  seen  to  swell  to  that 
degree,  that,  to  get  his  clothes  off 
they  were  obliged  to  rip  the  seams 
up,  which  made  it  plainly  appear 
that  the  venom  worked  in  him. 
His  wife  (who  came  to  assist  him) 
got  leave  of  the  gentlemen  to  per- 
form the  cure.  She  made  a  good 
quantity  of  olive  oil  warm,  and 
rubbed  therewith  continually  the 
affected  and  swollen  parts  (bymter- 
vals  also  he  took  a  spoonful  of  oil 
inwardly),  till  tbesweUingand  other 


sjrmptoms  abatedi  and  she  knew  the 
venom  was  destroyed. .  He  was  laid 
on  a  couch  prepared  for  him,  i^d 
made  warm :  he  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep,  aecoasDanied  with  a  miU  pdr- 
ipiradoD.  Atker  six  or  seven  hours, 
he  was  qmte  weU,  rose  up,  and,  a& 
ter  he  had  takea  something  to  re^ 
fresh  himself,  to  the  surpnse  and 
satisfaction  of  aU  thegentlemenpre^ 
sent,  the  viperiicatcher  and  bis  wife, 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
mium, took  their  leave  of  the  §aii- 
tlemen,  and  returned  home. 

This  fact  was  inserted,  bylDr. 
Mortimer,  of  London,  io  the  Phils' 
losophical  TransactionS|  toL  7$. 
p«  IBS. 

As  the  siode  olive  pji  iii  fiHSnd  t* 
be  of  that  met,  not  only-  ta  pi^ 
vent  this  «iischie&  of  the  bile  of  a 
viper,  but  also  to  cmre  the  symp* 
toms  of  the  same  when  wpareat^ 
which  I  have  proved  by  Uieaa  ui-^ 
stances,  with  a  view  to  seciire  apra 
confidrace  m.  the  remedy  aMiast 
tiie  dreadful  consequences  of  tba 
bite  or  a  mad  dog,  and  whicb  X 
thmk  of  more  peculiar  value,  aa  it 
is  simple,  almost  always  at  haod,. 
andnuy  be  by  every  bod^  soeapre- 

Eared  i  this  communicatioii,  air,  I 
ope,  may  be' acceptable;  and  that 
it  mav,  by  the  bieMing  of  God,  be 
useful  to  mankind,  is  the  sii^cere 
wish  of  your  most  hunal>le  servaal^. 
A.  J.  AuousTUS  hoowt 
Fhy$ician,4U  RaU§rdiuiiu 
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CopyqfaUtlerJrcm  Oliver  CrormoM 
to  hu  wife^  found  among thepapers 
Aifan  eminent  collector ,  lately  de* 
ceased. 

My  dearest, 

IH  AVE  not  leisure  ta  write  much , 
but  I  could  chide  thee,  that  in 
nuuij  of  thy  letters  thou  writest  to 
me,  that  I  snould  not  be  unmindful 
of  thee,  and  of  thjlittleones.  Truly 
if  I  loye  thee  not  too  well,  I  think 
I  err  not  on  the  other  hand  much. 
Thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  any 
creature ;  let  that  suffice.  The 
Lord  hath  shewed  us  an  exceeding 
mercy:  who  can  tell  how  great 
it  is  ?  My  weak  faith  has  been  up- 
held ;  I  haye  been  in  my  inward  man 
maryellously  supported,  though  I 
assure  thee,  I  grow  an  old  man, 
and  feel  infirmities  of  age  maryel- 
lously stealing  upon  m^.— -Would 
my  corruptions  did  as  fiut  decrease ! 
Pray  in  my  behalf  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. The  particulars  of  our  late 
success,  Harry  Vane  or  Gil.  lacker- 
ing  will  impart  to  you.  My  loye 
to  all  dear  friends.    Thine 

O.  Cromwell. 
Dunbar^  Sept*^^  1650. 


Punishment  of  Alderman  Reed^  of 
London^  in  Henri/  VIIL's  timCf 
for  rrfusing  to  pay  hit  share  of  a 
benevolence  'Jrom  Lodgers  lUustra" 


tians  of  Briiith  HisiorWf  Bkgrmm 
phu,  and Mannertf  indie ragm$^ 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mvy» 
Elixaoethf  and  James  I. 


T>  a  long  letter,  dated  Janoaiy 
27,  1544,  and  GontanuDg  no 
other  matter  of  importanoet  nom 
the  council  to  the  earl  of  Shiwa-; 
bury,  is  added  the  following  posU 
script : 

"  Poitscripta.  We  sendberewKh 
a  l**  to  be  conyeyed  w*  dilmnoe 
to  the  warden  of  tbeMyddlellchesb 
by  the  continents  whereof  yo'Loid- 
shippe  may  pceyye  o^  poedims 
w*  one  Rede,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who  repayrith  down  thitlierto 
srye  in  these  ptes ;  praying  y*  loid* 
ship,  at  his  passing  ny  you^  noffth- 
wardes,  to  make  hym  as  ■tnunge 
cowntenance,  as  the  lett'  appoynt- 
eth  hym  straunge  snryoe,  for  a  warn 
of  that  sort. 

Thoms   WRioTHESLSTy  CtaioiL 
Charlbs  Sufvolk. 

WiLLM  PaoRT. 

Indorsed^  <<  Coppie  of  the  lettre  to 
S'  Raufe  Evre."  1544. 
After  o'  right  hart^  commend*- 
cons.  Wheras  the  king's  highnesi 
being  burdyned,  as  yow  knowei 
with  the  inestimable  charge  of  his 
war  res,  (which  his  grace  hath  proa- 
perousiy  folowed,  the  spaceallmoost 
of  con  hole  yere  and  must  pSoree, 

for 
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for  the  necesury  defence  of  the  tnmule  end  demtgAr  whidi  flthni 
realme,  tlierin  contvnew,  it  ii  net  deilj  de  ButtUD,  whtfl^  Im'  haik 
knowen  bow  long,}  hath,  foi  the  beeD^betberto  mnnteyned  m  tbk 
maynisynaunce  thereof,  requyrad  Hffle ;  and  for  this  .pwpeee  hU 
tatelya  contribution,  by  wayeonw  grace  hath  thougfat  good  to  Hod 
nGvolcQceofhiBbighnes'tonagiub*  him  untoyo'^Mle,  u  vow  ^tall 
jects;  and  hegan  tb'  execution  pceyveby  ■uchl'^Hheihalldelj- 
therof,  firat,  with  us  of  hie  gmo'i  ver  unto  yow,  there  to  eetve  M  a 
couDsai]e,whooroehitina<'*. accords  louldyarf.andy^both.he  andJiie 
ing  unto  o'  moost  bounden  dew  men  at  his  own  chardge;  requlryng 
ties,  founde  in  such  confonnitier  aa,'  you,  not  oonly  as  yow  shall  have  oc- 
we  trust,  was  to  his  grac'i  conteot*^  casion  to  send  forlhe  toany  place  for 
con;  and  from  us  procedins  unto  theiloingofanyenlerpriseupponthe 
the  citezensofLondoD,  fonndthenL  ennemyes,  to  cawse  him  to  ryde 
also,  upon  such  deciaracon  as  waa  forthe  to  the  Eame,  and  to  do  m  all 
made  unto  them  ofthenecesaitiaof  thingsaBOthersouldyorsareappuin- 
the  thyng,  as  honeitly  ondyned,  to  ted  to  do,  v'^  out  respecte,  but  allso 
th'  uttermost  of  their  poveTs,  as  to  bcBtowe  him  in  such  a  place  in 
they  saw  the  request  to  be  growbd-  garryson,  as  he  may  fele  wliat  payna 
ed  upon  some  reasoosble  cawtW|  other  poure8ouldyaraabyile,abrode 
onely  oonther  was, named  Richard  in  the  liing's  srvicc,  and  know  the 
Iteed,  an  aldreman  of  London,  the  smart  of  his  folly  and  sturdy  diso* 
said  citie,  who  ( notwithstanding  bedience.  finailly,  you  must  tafe' 
boiheBuchnece8saryepiwauoDsui4  him  in  all  thbgi  aflerthe  j^bjurpe. 
declaracons,  as  for  the  piirpote  at  diaciplyn  militar  of  the,  aotiHen^ 
great  lengthe  were  shewed  tlilto  wvrea.  And  thui,  Ac.  | 
hira;and[heconsent,aIlio,ftndthe  Tf  ff  very  ^)0d  ^rd  tke  (Mil- 
conformitietherunto,ofallhiBcom-  €^ SkriwtUtTye,  tiu  hi»^i 
panyc)  stode  aloon  in  the  refuaall  t^kui''  luutaUmt'  m  (!•! 
orihesameinotonnlyhimseirtUpon  wrthptei.",  ': 
a  disobedient  stomache,     uttrelye 

denying  to  grow  therin  to  the  ae-        We   find  afterward),  that  .  thb 

complishment  of  his  dutye  In. that  Btubhorn  citizen  was  taken  prisoner, 

pte,  butt  thereby  also  giving  exam-  On  the  18th  of  March,  l^l*  in  • 

ptc,  as  much  as  in  oon  man  mi^ht  lette'r,'from  the  lords  of  thecouodi,'  - 

lye,  to  breed  a  lyke  difformitie  ma  itlssaid."f'ynally,wberitt[ipe'retll_ 

great  many  of  the  rest.  And  fora^  thatt  amoiigs  other  prlinnnri/BcBd,'   ' 

muchasforthedefenceoftherealme,  the  aldennan  of  London,  tafffiaoMr 

and  him  self,  and  for  the  contynu-  in  Scotland,  hit  hl^inet  pleamre  ia. 


aunce  of  his  quyett  lief,  he  cowld    thatt  if  theT  may  M  any  good 
se  a    devised  fbr  his  redeeming. 


not  fynde  in  his  harte  to  disburse  a 


litle  quantitye  of  his  lubitaunce,  his  yo*   lordship   shall  also  Uk  neb 

ma"' hath  thought  it  much  reason  good  order  ror  getting,  bym  9gtjtk 

to  cawse  him  to  do  soom  srvice  for  as  jaw  shall  thmk  moat  coflrAt 

.  his  countrey  with  his  bodye,  wher-  ent."    '                             '           • 

hye  he  might  somewhat  be  insiruc-  Lord  Herbert  who  aUgfatly  tneB> 

led  of  ihe  difference  between  the  sit-  tions  this  curious  dreumstancei  in- 

ting  quyetlyc  in  his  howse,aodthe  fonns' us,  with  great  w^^jli'^  that' 

■  Ihe' 
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the  obstinate  alderman's  ransom  a- 
mounted  to  far  more  than  the  sum 
demanded  of  him  on  account  of  the 
benevolence. 


Cony  of  a  letter  from  Henry  the 
Jaighth  to  Mrs.  Coward,  reeom" 
mending  afawmriteservoHiim  the 
ttoy  of  marriage  ;from  the  same. 

Dere  and  wel  belovid, 

WE  gret  yow  well ;  leetynge 
yow  know,  owre  trusty  and 
welbelovid  servaunt  Wyllyam  sym- 
ondsy  one  of  the  sewers  of  owr 
chamber,  hath  shewid  unto  US|  that 
for  the  womanly  dysposysyon,  good 
&  vertus  behaviour,  &  other  co- 
mendabull    vertewes,    whiche  he 
hath  not  only  hard  reportydf  but 
allso  senne  and  psevid  m  yow  him- 
selfe,  at  his  last  being  in  thos  ptyes, 
he  hath  sett  his  harte  and  mynde 
that  he  is  very  desyrus  to  honowr 
yow  by  way  of  maryage,  before  all 
other  creatures  livinee;  and,  for 
the  admonysbment  ofthis  his  good 
and  lawdible  porpos,  he  hath  made 
humble  sewitte  unto  us,  to  writt  un- 
to yowe,  and  others,  yowre  lovinge 
fryndes,   in  his  favor:  We,  consy- 
dervnee  owr  saide  srvaunte's  com- 
endable  requestes,  his  honest  con- 
versatyonne,  and  other  manyfold 
vertuis ;    w'  allso  the    trew    and 
fay tbeful  svis  hertofore,  many  son- 
dery  ways  don  unto  us,  as  well  in 
our  warres  as  otherwise,  and  that 
he  dayly  doith  about  our  psonne, 
for  owr  synguler  contentasyon  and 
pleasure  ;  for  the  whiche  we  assewre 
yow  we  do  tendre  his  pvysyonne 
accordyngly  well,  and  desyre  yow, 
at  the  contemplacyon  of  these  owre 
leatters,  to  be  of  lyke  benivolent 
mynde  towards  owr  sayde  svaunt,in 
suche  wisse   that    matrymony,  to 


Gode^  pleasure,  may  ahortly  be 
Bolempnisyd  betwe  ne  yow  bothe ; 
wherby,  in  owre  opynyon,  yow 
•hall  not  only  do  the  thyng  to  the 
Byngahr  comfort  of  yow  both  b 
tyme  to  come,  but,  by  yowre  lo  do- 
ing, yow  may  aasewer  yoiw,  in  aB 
the  cawaes  reasomdile  of  yow,  or 
any  yowre  fiTndt,  to  be  pnrsayd 
unto  us  by  owre  servauiit  oerafter, 
ve  shall  have  us  good  and  giadns 
lord  to  yow  bothe.  And,  to  the  in- 
tent that  ye  shall  geve  unto  thyi 
owre  desyre  the  more  iaytbhll  cre- 
dence, we  do  send  yow  her  inclosed 
a  tokenne,  prayinge  yow  to  inten- 
der  the  matter  accordingly. 


Order  of  cowneil  agamU  eertam 
stage  players  in  the  north  ;  firwm 
the  same* 

Lords  of  the  council  to  the.  earl  rf 
Shrewsbury* 

AFTER  our  right  hartie  ooo- 
mendations  to  yo'  good  lord- 
ship.   Where  as  we  have  byn  lately 
informed,  that  certaine  lew^  per^ 
sonnes,  to  the  nombre  of  Vi  or  vii 
in  a  company,  naming  themsdlfii  to 
be  servaunts  unto  Sir  Fraunds  Leek, 
end  wearing  his  livery,  and  badge 
on  theyr  sieves,  have  wandered  a- 
bowt  those  nordi  partes,  andrepre* 
sented  certain  piayes  and  inter- 
ludes, conteyning  very  naughty  and 
seditious  matter,  touching  the  Idog 
and  queen*s  ma'',and  the  state  of  the 
realme,and  to  theslaunder  of  Christ's 
true  and  catholik  reliffion,  contrary 
to  all  good  ordre,  and  to  the  mam- 
fest  contempt  of  Allmighty  Grod, 
and  daunserous  example  of  others ; 
we  have  thought  mete  to  pray  yo' 
lordship,  to  gyve  ordre  forth wyth 
unto  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 
w^'^  in  your  rule,  that  from  hence- 
forth 
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social  life  are  so  few,  and  so  simples 
that  each  man  is  safficiently  master 
of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand 
of  his  own  limited  desires.  A  savage 
can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows, 
rear  his  hut,  and  hoUow  his  canoe» 
without  calling  in  the  aid .  of  any 
hand  more  skilful  than  his  own.1^ 
But  when  time  has  augmented  the 
wants  of  men,  the  productions  of 
^rt  become  so  complicated  in  their 
struicture,  or   so  curious  in  their 
fabric,  that  a  particular  course  of 
education  is  requisite  towards  for- 
mii^g  the  artist  to  ingenuity  in  con« 
frivance  and  expertness  in  execu- 
tion.    In  proportion  as  refinement 
sl)reads,  the  distinction  of  profes- 
sions increases,   and  they  branch 
out  into  more  numerous  and  minute 
subdivisions.    Prior  to  the  records 
^f  authentic  history,  and  even  before 
the  most  remote  sera  to  which  their 
own  traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this 
separation  of  professions  had  not 
only  taken  place  among  the  natives 
of  India,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was 
secured  by  an  institution  which  must 
be  considered,  as  the  fundamental 
article  in  the  system  of  their  policy. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
divided  into  four  orders  or  casts. 
The  members  of  the  first,  deemed. 
the  most  sacred,  had  it  for  their  pro- 
vince, to  study  the  principles  of  re* 
ligion ;  to  perform  its  functions ;  and 
to  cultivate  the  sciences.  They  were' 
the  priests,  the  instructors,  and  phi- 
losophers, of  the  nation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  second  order  were  en- 
trusted with   the  government  and 
defence  of  the  state.   In  peace  they 
were  its  rulers  and  magistrates,  in 
war   they   were   the  soldiers  who 
fought  its  battles.     The  third  was 


composied'of  husbandmen  and  mer*' 
chanls.V'aiiQ^'ithe  fourth  of  iartisans^* 
lift>durer8,'  antt  servants.    None  of 
these  can  ever  t^it  his  own  cast,  or 
be  admitted  .  Ihtor  another.f    The 
station  of  every  individual  is  undte^ 
rably  fixed ;  hU  dffttin^  b  irrevocft* 
ble ;  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked 
oiit,  from  which  he  most  never  de^^ 
viate^  This  Hoe  of  scfparationis'iiot' 
only  established  by  civil  authbrityy; 
but  confirmed  and  sanctioned  bj 
religion ;  and  each  order  or  cast  la' 
said  to  have  proceeded  firom  the  Dt*- 
vinity  in  sach  a  difierent  manhei^y 
that  to  mingle  and  confound  than 
would  be  deemed  an  act  of  moal 
daring  impiety.    Nor  is  it  betweeir 
the  four  di&rent  tribes  alone  thtit 
such  insuperable  barriers  are  6xed> 
the  members  of  ea^^  cast  adhere  in-* 
variably  to  the  profession  of  their 
forefathers.    From  generation   to 
generation,  the  same  families- have 
followed,  and  will  always  continiie 
to  follow,  one  uniform  Une  of  life*  /> . 
Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of 
the  various  members  which  compote' 
a  community,  seems,  at  first  view, 
to  be  adverse  to  improvement  either 
in  science  or  in  arts  ;  and  by  form-' 
ing  around  the  different  orders  ef 
men   artificial   barriers,    whiph   it 
would  be  impious  to  pass,  tends  .fd[ 
circumscribe  the  operations  of  th^ 
human    mind    within  a  narrowef 
sphere  than  nature  hiis  allotted  to.  * 
tnem.    When  evei'y'man  is  at  fiill 
liberty  to  direct  his  efforts  towarcls 
those  objects,  and  that  end  whidh 
the    impulse    of  his    own    nd^ 
prompts  him  to  prefer,  he  may  be 
expected  to  attain  that  high  degicee    ' 
of  eminence  to  which  the  uncoil-^ 
trolled  exertion  of  genius  and  in«' 

dustry 
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diistrv  natural] J  conduct.  The  re- 
gulations of  Indiao  policyy  with  re- 
spett  to  the  different  orders  of  men, 
must  necessarily,  at  some  times, 
check  genius  in  its  career,  and  con- 
fine to  the  functions  of  an  inferior 
cast,  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  a 
higher  sphere.  But  the  arrange- 
ments of  civil  government  are  made, 
not  for  what  is  extraordinary,  but 
for  what  is  common ;  not  for  the 
few  but  for  the  many.  The  object 
of  the  first  Indian  legislators  was  to 
employ  the  most  effectual  means  of 
providing  for  the  subsistence,  the 
security,  and  happiness,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  over 
which  they  presided.  With  this 
view  they  set  apart  certain  races  of 
men  for  each  of  the  various  profes- 
sions and  arts  necessary  in  a  well- 
ordered  society,  and  appointed  the 
exercise  of  them  to  be  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  succession. 
This  system,  though  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  the  ideas  which  we,  by 
being  placed  in  a  very  different 
state  of  society,  have  formed,  will 
'  be  found,  upon  attentive  inspection, 
better  adapted  to  attain  the  end  in. 
view,  than  a  careless  observer  is,  on 
a  first  view,  apt  to  imagine.  The  hu- 
man mind  bends  to  the  law  of  neces- 
sity, and  is  accustomed,  not  only  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  restraints 
which  the  condition  of  its  nature, 
or  the  institutions  of  its  country, 
nnpose,  but  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
From  his  entrance  into  life,  an  In- 
dian knows  the  station  allotted  to 
him,  and  the  functions  to  which 
he  is  destined  by  his  birth.  The 
objects  which  relate  to  these  are 
the  first  that  present  themselves  to 
hisview.  They  occupy  his  thoughts, 
or  employ  his  hands ;  and  from  his 
earliest  vears,  he  is  trained  to  the 
habit  of  doing,  with  ease  and  plea* 


sure,  that  which  he  moit  eon- 
tinuc  through  life  to  do.  To  lids 
may  be  ascribed  that  high  degree 
of  perfection  conspicooos  in  maiiy 
of  ibe  Indian  manufiMAoret ;  and 
though  veneration  for  the  practiees 
of  their  anceston  may  caetk  the 
spirit  of  inventioD,  yet,  by  ad- 
hering to  these,  they  acqmre  radi 
an  ezpertnesa  and  delicacy  ofhand, 
that  Europeans,  with  m  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  superior  scienoey  and 
the  aid  of  more  complete  instm- 
ments,  have  never  lieen  able  to 
equal  the  exquisite  ezecotion  of 
their  workmanship.  While  this 
high  improvement  of  their  nore  ca- 
rious manufactures  excited  the  ad- 
miration, and  attracted  the 
merce,  of  other  nations,  the 
tion  of  professions  in  India,'  and 
the  early  distribution  of  the  peonle 
into  classes,  atuched  to  particiuar 
kinds  of  labour,  secured  sndi  abm- 
dance  of  the  more  common  and  ue- 
ful  commodities,  as  not  only  sop- 
plied  their  own  wants,  bot  minis- 
tered to  those  of  the  coantrus 
around  them. 

To  this  early  division  of  the  peo- 
ple into  casts,  we  must  likewise  as- 
cribe a  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
state  of  India ;  the  permanence  ofils 
institutions,  and  theimmutabiUtT  io 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What 
now  is  in  India,  always  was  there^ 
and  is  likely  still  tocontinue  :  neither 
the  ferocious  violence  and  illibaal 
fanaticism  of  its  Mahomedan  oon- 
querors,  nor  the  power  of  its  Eoro* 
pean  masters,  have  e&cted  aqj 
considerable  alteration.  The  same 
distinctions  of  condition  take  placet 
the  same  arrangements'  in  civil  and 
domestic  society  remain,  the  saine 
maxims  of  religion  are  held  in  ve- 
neration, and  the  same  sciences 
and  arts  are  cultivated.    Heno^  in 
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all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  haft 
been  the  same ;  g^ld  and  silver  have 
uniformly  been  carried  thither  in 
order  to  purchase  the  same  commo- 
dities with  which  it  now  supplies 
all  nations ;  and  from  the  a^e  of 
Pliny  to  the  present  times,  it  has 
been  always  considered  and  exe* 
crated  as  a  gulph  which  swallows 
up  the  wealth  of  every  other  coun- 
try, that  flows  incessantly  towards 
it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns* 
According  to  the  accounts  which  I 
have  given  of  the  cargoes  anciently 
imported  from  India,  they  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  nearly  the  same 
articles  with  those  of  the  invest- 
ments in  our  own  times ;  and  what- 
ever difference  we  may  observe  in 
them  seems  to  have  arisen,  not  so 
much  from  any  diversity  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  commodities  which  the 
Indians  prepared  for  sale,  as  from  a 
variety  in  the  tastes,  or  in  the 
wants,  of  the  nations  which  de- 
manded them. 

Another  proof  of  the  early  and 
high  civilization  of  the  people  of 
India,  may  be  deduced  from  consi- 
dering their  political  constitution 
and  form  of  government.  The 
Indians  trace  back  the  history  of 
their  own  country  through  an  im- 
mense succession  of  ages,  and  assert, 
that  all  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  to  the  confines 
of  China  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  on  the  porth, 
to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  s^uth, 
formed  a  vast  empire,  subject  to  one 
mighty  sovereign,  under  whom  ruled 
several  hereditary  princes  and  rajahs. 
But  their  chronology,  which  mea- 
sures the  life  of  man  in  ancient  times 
by  thousands  of  years  ,and  computes 
the  length  of  the  several'  periods* 
during  which  it  supposes  the  world 
to  have  existed,  by  millionsi,  is  so 


wildly  extravagant,  as  itot  to  m^6 
anyseriousdiscutsion*  Vf^t&MMfi- 
satisfied,  then,  until  some  mofe' 
certain  mformation  is  dbitaiaed  wMi 
respect  to  the  ancient  histdry  of  Iii«i 
dia,  with  taking  the  first  aecooDta 
of  that  country,  which  can  be  deent^ 
ed  authentic,  fvom  the  Greeks,  who 
served  under  Alexander  the  Great* 
They  foiind  kingdoms  of  consider^ 
able  magnitude  established  in  tluilf 
country.  The  territories  of  Poviia 
and  of  Taxilet  comprehended  a 
great  part  of  the  Panjsb,  one  of  the 
most  fertile*  and  best  cultivated 
countries  in  India.  The  kingdom 
of  thePrasijyorOandaridsB,  stretch- 
ed to  a^reat  extent  on  both  sidM 
of  the  Ganges.  All  the  three,  as 
appears  from  the   ancient  Gredt 

*  writers,  were  powerful  and  popu- 
lous. 

This  description  of  the  partition 
of  India  into  states  of  such  magnt- 
tude,  is  alone  a  C(mvincing  proof  of 
hs  having  advanced  &r  in  civiliaa* 
tion.  In  whatever  region  of  the 
earth  th^re  has  been  an  opportunity  , 
of  observing  the  progress  of  men  fn 
social  life,  they  appear  at  first  in 
small  independent  tribes  or  commu^ 
nities.  Theircommon  wants  prompt 
them  to  unite;  and  their  mutnal 
jealousies,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  securing  subsistence,  compel  them 
to  drive  to  a  distance  every  riv^al 
who  might  encroach  on  those  do- 
mains  which  they  consider  as  dicjf 
own.  Many  ages  elapse  before 
th^  coalesce,  or  acauire  suffideiit 
foreeieht  to  provide  for  the  waiits» 
or  sufficient  wisdom  to  conduct  the 
afiundf  a  numerous  sodety,  Btoii 
under  the  genial  climate,  and  in  the 
rich  soil  of  India,  more  favourable 
perhaps  to  the  union  and  increase 
of  the  numaa  species  than  any  otl^er 
Pfrt  of  the  globe,  the  formation  of 
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•uch  extensive  states*  as  were  esta- 
blished m  that  country  when  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  long  time  ;  and  the 
members  of  them  must  have  been 
lonp  accustomed  to  exertions  of  use- 
ful industry. 

Though  monarchical  government 
was  established  in  all  the  countries 
of  India  to  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  extended,  the  sove- 
reigns were  far  from  possessing  un- 
controlled or  despotic  power.  No 
trace,  indeed,  is  discovered  there 
of  any  assembly  or  public  body,  the 
members  of  which,  either  in  their 
own  right,  or  as  representatives  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  could  inter- 
pose in  enacting  laws  or  in  super- 
intending the  execution  of  them. 
Institutions  destined  to  assert  and 
puard  the  rights  belonging  to  men 
in  a  social  state,  how  familiar  soever 
the  idea  may  be  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  never  formed  a  part  of  the 
political  constitution  in  any  great 
Asiatic  kingdom.  It  was  to  differ- 
ent principles  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  indebted  for  restrictions 
which  limited  the  exercise  of  regal 
power.  The  rank  of  individuals 
was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  different  casts  were 
deemed  inviolable.  The  monarchs 
of  India,  who  are  all  taken  from  the 
second  of  the  four  classes  formerly 
described,  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  functions  of  government  and  ex* 
ercise  of  war,  behold  among  their 
subiects  an  order  of  men  far  superior 
to  themselves  in  dignity,  and  so  con- 
scious of  their  own  pre-eminence^ 
both  in  rank  and  in  sanctity,  that 


they  ffoold  deem  it  degradalMl 
and  pollution,  if  they  were  to  eat. - 
of  the  same  food  with  their  sote-^ 
reien.'  Their  persona  are  lacredf. 
and  even  for  the  most  hdnoua crimes . 
they  cannot  be  capitally  punisli^; 
theirblood  must  never  be  abed.f  T0 
men  in  this  exalted  station  moiuurdis 
must  look  up  with  respect,  and  re> 
verence  them  as  the  ministera-of  ~ 


ligion,  and  the  teachers -of  wisdom.' 
On  important  occaaions,  it  k  the 
duty  of  sovereignato  conault  them, 
and  to  be  directed  by  their  adviee* 
Their  admonitions,  and  even  tbcAr . 
censures,  must  be  received  witb 
submissive  respect.  This  right  of^ 
the  Brahmins,  to  offisr  their  opinioo 
with  respect  to  the  administratiopioC 
public  affairs,  was  not  unknown  .to 
the  ancients ;  j:  and  in  some  account 
preserved  in  India  of  the  evoits 
which  happened  in  their  own  coan« 
try,  princes  are  mentioned,  who, 
having  vidated  the  privileges  of  the 
castSy'^and  disregarded  the  remon-  • 
strances  of  the  Brahmins,  were  de- 
posed by  their  authority,  and  put  to  • 
death.  § 

While  the  sacred  righta  of  the 
Brahmins  opposed  a  barrier  againat 
the  encroachments  of  regal  power 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  circumscribed 
on  the  other  by  the  ideas  whidi 
those  who  occupied  the  highett 
stations  in  society  entertained  of 
their  own  dignity  and  privilegea. 
As  none  but  the  memb^  of  the 
cast  next  in  rank  to  that  which,  re- 
ligion has  rendered  sacred,  coiddbe 
employed  in  any  function  of  the 
state,  the  soverei|[ns  of  the  extefr* 
sive  kingdoms  anciently  eatabljshtd 

in 
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in  India,  found  it  necessary  to  en* 
trust  them  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  cities  and  provinces  too  re- 
mote to  be  under  their  own  imme- 
diate inspection.  In  these  stations 
they  often  acquired  such  wealth  and 
influence,  that  offices  conferred  du* 
ring  pleasure,  continued  in  their 
families,  and  they  came  gradually 
to  form  an  intermediate  order  be- ' 
tween  the  sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects; and  by  the  vigilant  jealoasy 
with  which  they  mantained  their 
own  dignity  and  privileges,  they 
constrained  their  rulers  to  respect 
them,  and  ta  govern  with  equity. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  these 
restraints  upon  the  power  ofthe  so- 
vereign confined  wholly  to  the  two 
superior  orders   in   the  state;  they 
extended,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
third  class,  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  labours  of  that  numerous  and 
useful  body  of  men  are  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of 
society,  that  the  greatest  attention 
was  paid  to  render  their  condition 
secure  and  comfortable.  According 
Co  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among 
the  natives  of  India(as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  first  Europeans  who 
visitedtheir  country ) ,  thesovereign 
is  considered  as  the  sole  universal 
proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  do- 
minions, and  from  him  is  derived 
every  species  of  tenure  by  which  his 
subjects  can  hold  it.    These  lands 
were  let  out  to  the  farmers  who  cul- 
tivated them,  at  a  stipulated  rent, 
amounting  usually  toa  fourth  part  of 
their  annual  produce  paid  in  kind.  ^ 
In  a  country  where    the  price  of 
work  is  extremely  low,  and  where 
the  labour  of  cultivation  is  very  in- 
<;ansideFable,  the  earth  yielding  its 


productions  almost  spontaneouslTy 
where  subsistence  is  amazingly 
cheap;  where  few  clothes  are  neea- 
ed,  andhouses  are  built  and  fumiiih- 
ed  at  little  expence,  this  riate  cair- 
nbtbe  deemea  exorbitant  or  op- 
pressive.' As  long  as  the  husbamt- 
man  continued  to  pay  the  establish^* 
edrent,heretiainea  possession  of  the 
farm,  which  descended,  *like  pro- 
perty from  father  to  son. 

liiese  accounts  given  byancient 
authors  ofthe^Dondition  and  tenure 
ofthe  renters  of  land  in  India,  agree 
so  perfectly  with  what  'now  tdces 
place,  that  it  may  be  considered  «!• 
most  as  a  description  ofthe  present 
state  3f  its  cultiTation.    In  ererj; 
part  of  India,   where  the   nativiH 
Hindoo  princes  retain    doonniohi 
the  Ri^oU,  the  modern  name  by 
which  the  renters  of  land  are  distin- 
guished,  hold  their  possessions  by  ft 
lease,  which  may  be  considered  as 
perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by- 
ancient  surveys  and  valuations.  This 
arrangement  has  been  so  long  esta- 
bished,  and  accords  so  well  with 
the  ideas  ofthe  natives,  concerning, 
the  distinctions  of  casts,  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it 
has  been  inviol  ably  maintained  in 
all  the  provinces  subject  either  to 
Mahomedans  or  Europeans ;  and^ . 
to  both,  it  serves  as  tne  basis  on 
which  their  whole  system  of  finanoe- 
is  founded.    In  a  more  remote  pe- 
riod, before  the  original  institutioDi' 
of  India  were  subverted  by  foreigiv 
invadersy  the  industry  of  the  hue- 
bandmauy  on  wbi(^  every  member 
of  thecommunity  dependedfor  sub- 
sistence, was  as  secure  as  the  tenure 
by. which  he  held. his  lands  ^as* 
equitabtor    Even  war  didnoi  ifttor-' 

rupt 
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nipt  hit  labours,  or  endanger  his 
propeitj.     It  was  not  uncommonp 
we  are  informed)  that  while  two 
hostile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle 
in    one  field,  the    peasants   were 
ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  next 
field  in  perfect  tranquillity.*  These 
maxims  and  regulations  of  the  an- 
cient  legislators  of  India  have  anear 
retembknceto  the  system  of  those 
ingenious  modem speculatorsonpo- 
litical  economy,  who  represent  the 
produce  of  land  as  the  sole  source  of 
wealth  in  every  country,  and  who 
consider  the  ducovery  of  this  prin- 
ciple, according  to  wnich  they  con- 
tend, that  the  government  of  na- 
tions should  be  conducted,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human 
wisdom.    Under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  paid  such  attention  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  which  the 
society  is  composed,  particularly  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  it    is  not 
wonderful  that  the  ancients  should 
describe  the  Indians  as  a  most  happy 
race  of  men  ;  and  that  the  most  in- 
telligent modern  observers  should 
celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity, 
and  mildness,  of  Indian  policy.     A 
Hindoo  rajah,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  India,  resembles 
more  a  father  presiding  in  a  nume- 
rous family  of  his  own  children, 
than  a  sovereign  ruler  over  inferiors, 
subject  to  his  dominion.  He  endea- 
vours to  secure  their  happiness  with 
▼ieilant  solicitude ;  they  are  attach- 
ed to  hini  with  the  most  tender  af- 
fection and  inviolable  fidelity.    We 
can  hardly  conceive  men  to   be 
placed  in  any  state  more  favorable 
to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  social  union*    It  is 


only  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  i| 
ease  and  neith^  leels  nor  dreads 
oppression,  that  it  emplojraitsaetiva 
powers  in  forming  nomerons  ww 
rangements  of  police,  for  aecariog 
its  enjoyments  and  increanng  theiB. 
Many  arrangements  of  this  Miftara 
the  Greeks,  though  accustomed  to 
their  own  institutions,  the  most  per* 
feet  at  that  time  in  Europe,  dtmtrt^ 
and  admired  among  the  Indi—i 
and  mention  them  as  iDsCanoet  of 
high  civilizatioo  and  improfemert* 
There  were  established  among  the 
Indians  three  distinct  dames  m  of- 
ficers, one  of  which  had  it  in  dmrge 
to  inspect  agriculture,  and  efciy 


kind  of  country  work.  Thej  mea- 
sured the  portions  oi  land  allotted 
to  each  renter.  They  had  the  ens* 
tody  of  the  Tanks,  or  public  icietf* 
voirs  of  water,  without  a  lenlir 
distribution  of  which,  the  fields  in 
a  torrid  climate  cannot  be  rendered 
fertile.  They  marked  out  the  ceuse 
of  the  highways,  along  which,  at 
certain  distances,  they  erected 
stones,  to  measure  the  road  and  d&< 
rect  travellers.  To  officers  of  a 
second  class  was  committed  the  mm 
spection  of  the  police  in  citiesi  and 
their  functions,  of  course,  weremaoy 
and  various;  someofwhidi  only  1 
shall  specify.  They  appropriated 
houses  forthereception  of strangeni 
they  protected  them  firom  injuir, 
provided  for  their  subsistence,  and* 
when  seized  with  any  disease,  they 
appointed  physicians  toattend  them} 
and,  on  the  event  of  th«r  death, 
they  not  only  buried  them  withd*^ 
cency,  but  took  charge  of  their  9£* 
fects,  and  restored  them  to  their  re* 
lations.  They  kept  e:sact  registere 
of  births  and  of  deaths*    Tfaejr  th 
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Sited  the  public  marketf  and  eza* 
mined  weights  and  measures.  The 
third  class  of  officers  superintended 
the  military  department ;  but,  as  the' 
objects  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed  are  foreign  from  the 
subject  of  my  inquiriesi  it  is  un^- 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail 
with  respect  to  them.* 

As  manners  and  customs  in  India 
descend    almost  without   variation 
from  age  to  age,  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar   institutions  which  I  have  enu- 
merated still  subsist  there.  There  is 
still  the  same  attention  to  the  con- 
struction and  preservation  of  tanks, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  waters. 
The  direction  of  roads,  and  placing 
stones  along  them,  is  still  an  object 
of  police.  ChouitrieSf  orhousesbiiilt 
for   the  accommodation  of  travellers 
are  frequent  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and    are  useful  as  well,  as 
noble  monuments  of  Indian  munifi- 
cence and  humanity.      It  is  only 
among  men  in  the  most  improved 
state  of  society,  and  under  the  best 
forms  of  government,  that  we  dis- 
cover institutions  similar  to    those 
which  I  have  described  ;  and  many 
nations  have  advanced  far  in  their 
progress,  without  establishing  an  ar- 
rangement of  police  equally  perfect. 

In  estimating  the  progress  which 
any  nation  has  made  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  object  that  merits  the 
greatest  degree  of  attention,  next  to 
its  political  constitution,  is  the  spi- 
rit of  the  laws,  and  nature  of  the 
forms  by  which  its  judicial  proceed- 
ings are  regulated.  In  the  early  and 
rude  ages  of  society,  the  few  dis- 
putes with  respect  to  property  which 
arise,  are  terminated  by  the  mterpo- 
sition  of  the  old  men,  or  by  the  au« 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1034.  A.  &c. 
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thority  of  the  chiefe  in  every  small 
tribe  or  community ;  their  deciskoia 
are  dictated  by  their  own  discretion, 
or  founded  on  plain  and  obvious 
maxims  of  equity.  But  as  control* 
versies  multiply,  casessimilar  tosuch 
as  have  been  formerly  determined 
must  recur,  and  the  awards  upon 
thesie  grow  gradually  into  prec^* 
dents^  which  serve  to  regulate  fiii 
ture  j udgem^ts.  Thus,  longbeions 
the  nature  of  property  is  denned  by 
positive  statutes,  or  any  rules  prefe 
scribed  concerning  the  mode  of  ao- 
quiring  or  conveying  it,  there  i9gnh 
dually  formed,  in  every  state,  abodjr 
of  customarjr  or  common  I«w,  bjf 
whidh  judicial  proceedings  are  di^ 
rected,  and  every  decision  confornh- 
able  to  it  is  snbinitted  to  with  rbb 
verence,  as  the  result  of  the  aooi>^ 
mulated  wisdom  and  experience  df 
ages. 

In  this  state,  the  administration  qC 
justice  seems  to  have  been  in  India 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans* 
Though  the  Indians,  accordmg  to 
their  accounf,  had  no  written  Jaws, 
but  determined  every  controveited 
point,  by  recellectmg  what  had 
been  formerly  decided;! they assert» 
diat  justice  was  dispensed  among 
them  with  great  accuracy,  and  that 
crimes  were  roest  severely  punish- 
ed. X  But  in  this  general  ooservatJoil . 
is  contained  all:  the  intelligetiM 
which  the  ancients  furnish  ooaeei^ 
ing  the  nature  and  forms  of  jadlcial 
proceedings  in  India.  From  the  time 
of  Me^asUienes,  no  Greek  or  B07 
man  ofany  note  appears  to  haVeresi^ 
ded  long  enough  m  the  counti^,  or 
to  have  been  so  much  acquainted 
withtJie  customs  of  the  kiiitlyci,asco 
be  capable  of  entering  into  any  detaS 
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with  respect  to  a  point  of  to  much 
importance  in  their  policjr.  Fortu- 
nately, the  defects  of  their  informa- 
tion have  been  amply  supplied  by 
the  more  accurate  and  extensive  re* 
searches  of  the  moderns.  During 
the  course  of  almost  three  centuries, 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  re* 
sorted  from  Europe  to  India  has 
been  great.  Many  of  them,  who 
liave  remained  long  in  the  country, 
and  were  persons  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  enlarged  minds,  have  lived 
in  such  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  acquired  so  competent 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages,  as 
enabled  them  to  observe  their  insti- 
tutions with  attention,  and  to  de- 
scribe them  with  fidelity.  Respect- 
able as  their  authority  mav  be,  1 
ahall  not,  in  what  I  offer  u)r  illus- 
trating the  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  Hindoos,  rest  upon  it  alone,  but 
shall  derive  my  information  from 
sources  higher  and  more  pure. 
.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Akber^  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  Tamerlane,  mounted 
the  throne  of  Indostan.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  sovereigns  in  titled  to  the 
appellation  both  of  great  and  good, 
and  the  only  one  of  Mahomedan 
race,  whose  mind  appears  to  have 
risen  so  far  above  all  the  illiberal 
prejudices  of  that  fanatical  religion 
in  which  he  was  educated,  as  to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  plan  worthy  of 
a  monarch  who  loved  bis  people, 
and  was  solicitous  to  render  them 
happy.  As,  in  every  province  of 
his  extensive  dominions,  the  Hin- 
doos formed  the  great  body  of  his 
subjects,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  religion, 
^eir  sciences,  their  laws  and  institu- 

•  Ayeen  Akbery.  A.  vol.  iii.  p.  95, 
t  Vol.  iii,  p.  197,  &c. 
t  A.  D.  1773. 


tioDs ;  in  order  that  he  ought  con« 
duct  every  part  of  his  goveroment, 
particularly  the  admiDittntion  sC 
justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  ao- 
comraodated  as  possible  to  their 
own  ideas.  In  this  generbos  un- 
dertaking he  was  seconded  with 
zeal  by  his  vizier  Abnl  Euel,.  a 
minister,  whose  understanding  was 
not  less  enlightened  than  tMt.of 
his  master.  By  their  aasidiloiis  le- 
searches,  and  consultation  of  learn- 
ed men,*  such  infbrmatioD  .  was 
obtained,  as  enabled  Abul  Faid  to 
publish  a  brief  compendium  of  fifap 
doo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  A4-, 
bery,t  which  may  be  considerfd  as 
the  first  genuine  commnnicatioQ  of 
its  principles topersons  of  adiflerant 
religion.^  About  two  centimes  af- 
terwards, the  illustriooa  example  of 
Akber  was  imitated  and  sinpassed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor  g^ 
neral  of  the  .British  settlements  in 
India.  By  his  authority,  and  imdar 
his  inspection,  the  most  eminent 
Pundits,  or  Brahmins  learned  in  the 
laws,  of  the  provinces  over  vfaidh 
he  presided,were  assembled  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  compiled,from  their  most  an^ 
cient  and  approved  authors,  sentence 
by  sentence,  without  addition  or  di* 
minution,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo 
laws  ;||  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  valuable  and  authentic  elod- 
dation  of  Indian  policy  and  mannen 
that  has  been  hitherto  commimica- 
ted  to  Europe.  .     j 

According  to  the  Pundits*  some 
of  the  writers  upon  whose  autlMK 
rity  they  found  the  decrees  whidi 
they  have  inserted  in  the  Code,  lived 
several  millions  of  years  before  their 
time;  $  and  they  boast  of  having 'ft 

sacoessioijt 
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€ticcession  of  expounders  of  their 
iaws  from  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent. Without  entering  into  any 
examination  of  what  is  so  extrava- 
gant, we  may  conclude,  that  the 
: Hindoos  have  in  their  possession 
treatises,  concerning  the  laws  and 
jurisprudence  of  their  country,  of 
more  remote  antiquity  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  nation.  The 
truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their 
own  testimony  alone,  but  it  is  put 
beyond  doubt  by  one  circumstance, 
that  all  these  treatises  are  written  in 
the  Sanskreet  language,  which  has 
not  been  spoken  for  many  ages  in 
any  part  of  Indostan,  and  is  now  un- 
derstood by  none  but  themost  learn- 
ed Brahmins.  That  the  Hindoos 
were  a  people  highly  civilized,  at 
the  time  when  their  laws  were  com- 
posed, is  most  clearly  established  by 
internal  evidence  contained  in  the 
Code  itself.  Among  nations  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
the  regulations  of  law  are  extremely 
simple,  and  applicable  only  to  a  few 
obvious  cases  of  daily  occurrence. 
Men  must  have  been  long  united  in 
a  social  state,  their  transactions  must 
have  been  numerous  and  complex, 
and  judges  must  have  determined 
an  immense  variety  of  controversies 
to  which  these  give  rise,  before  the 
system  of  law  becomes  so  volumi- 
nous and  comprehensive  astodirent 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  a  nation 
far  advanced  in  improvement.  In 
that  early  age  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, when  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  promulgated,  nothing 
more  was  required  than  the  laconic 
injunctions  which  they  contain  for 
regulatingthe  decisions  of  courts  of 
justice  ;  but,  in  a  later  period,  the 
body  of  civil  law,  ample  as  its  con- 
tents are,  was  found  hardly  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.      To  the  jejune 


brevity  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
Hindoo  Code  has  no  resemblance, 
but  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  points  it  considers,  it  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  cele- 
brated digest  of  Justinian;  or  with  the 
systems  of  jurisprudence  in  nations 
most  highly  civilized.  The  articles 
of  which  the  Hindoo  Code  is  cum- 

f>08ed,  are  arranged  in  natural  and 
uminous  order.  They  are  nume- 
rous and  comprehensive,  and  in- 
vestigated  with  that  minute  atten- 
tion and  discernment  which  are  na- 
tural to  a  people  distinguished  for 
acuteness  and  subtllty  of  under* 
standing,  who  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  the  accuracy  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  refinements  of  legal 
practice.  The  decisions  concern- 
ing every  point  ^with  a  few  excep- 
tions occasioned  oy  local  prejudices 
and  peculiar  customs)  are  founded 
upon  the  great  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  the  human 
mmd  acknowledges  and  respects,  in 
every  age,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
eartn.  Whoever  examines  the 
whole  work,  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  its  containing  the  juris- 
prudence of  an  enlightened  and 
commercial  people.  Wlioever  looks 
into  any  particular  title,  will  be  sur- 
prised with  a  minuteness  of  detail 
and  nice^  of  distinction,  which,  in 
many  instances,  seem  to  go  beyond 
the  attention  of  European  legisla- 
tion; and  it  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  regulations  which  indicate 
the  greatest  degree  of  refinement, 
were  established  in  periods  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  '<  In  the 
first  of  the  sacred  law  tracts  (as  is 
observed  by  a  person  to  whom  ori- 
ental literature,  in  all  its  branches, 
has  been  greatly  indebted,)  which 
the  Hindoos  suppose  to  have  been 
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rerealed  by  Menu  some  millions  of 
years  ago,  there  is  a  curious  passage 
on  the  legal  interest  of  money,  and 
the  limited  rate  of  it  in  different 
cases,  with  an  exception  in  regard 
to  adventures  at  sea ;  an  exception 
which  the  sense  of  mankind  ap- 

f»roves,  and  which  commerce  abso- 
utely  requires,  though  it  was  not 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that 
our  English  jurisprudence  fully  ad- 
mitted it  in  respect  of  maritime  con- 
tracts."* It  is  likewise  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  tbouffh  the  natives  of 
India  have  been  distinguished  in 
every  age  for  the  humanity  and 
mildjiess  of  their  disposition,  yet 


such  is  the  solicitude  of  their  hnr- 
given  to  preserve  the  order  smid 
tranquillity  of  society,  that  the  pu- 
nishments which  they  inflict  on  cri- 
minals, are  (agreeably  toanobaerw 
vation  of  the  ancients  already  men- 
tioned )  extremely  rigoroua.  *<  Pu- 
nishment (according  to  a  atrikini 
personification  in  the  HindooCode) 
is  the  magistrate;  punishoMOt  h  ttm 
inspirer  rf  terror ;  punidinientiatlii 
nourisher  of  the  auUeclat  ponisii* 
mentis  the  defender  nrom  caJttBtly; 
punishment  is  the  guardian  of  thoae 
thatsleep ;  punishmebt,  withablack 
aspect,  and  a  red  tye,  terriflee  At 
guilty.'-t 


*  Sir  William  Jones's  Third  Dtscoorse,  Asia.  Researdi.  p.  481« 
tCode,ch.zzi.§8. 
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Cvpyofa  lefltTfromJokn  Zfinnimg,  most  puinful  plodder  can  never  ar- 

esq.'  toagail/eman  of  the  Inner  rive  at  celebrity  by  mere  reading  ; 

Temple;  containing  directions  to  a  man  calculated  for  Biicccsa,  must 

the  student.  add  to  native  genius  an  instinctive 

Lincoln;  In,.  March  S.mO.  f.oully  in  .lie  di.co.OT  and  rel.n- 
tion  of  lliat  knowlenpe  only,  wnicn 

Dear  sir,  can  be  at  once  ueeful  and  produc- 

THE  habits  of  intercDuree  in  live, 
which  I  have  lived  with  your  1  imagine  that  a  considerable  de- 
fiimiljr,  joined  to  the  regard  which  t  gree  of  learning  ia  absolutely  neces- 
entertain  for  yourself,  makes  me  BO-  sary.  The  elder  authors  freqaently 
licitous,  in  compliance  with  your  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  foreign  ju- 
request,  to  give  you  some  hints  con-  rUts  continue  the  practice  to  this 
cerning  the  Etuily  of  the  law.  day.  Besides  this,  classical  altsin- 
Our  profession  is  generally  ridi-  mentBcontribulemuch  tolherefine- 
culed  as  being  dry  and  uninterest-  ment  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
ing;  but  a  mind  anxious  for  the  dis-  embellishment  of  the  style.  The 
covery  of  truth  and  information  will  utility  oC  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
be  amply  gratified  for  the  toil,  in  logic,  are  known  and  telt  by  every 
investigatingtheoriginaodprogress  one.  Geometry  will  afford  the 
of  a  jurisprudence  which  has  the  most  apposite  examples  ofcloae  and 
good  of  the  people  for  its  basis,  and  pointed  reasoning  ;  and  geography 
the  accumulated  wisdom  and  expe-  is  so  very  necessary  in  cnmraon  life, 
rience  of  agt^s  for  its  improvement,  that  there  is  lees  credit  in  know- 
,  Nor  is  the  study  itself  so  mtricale  as  ing,  than  dishonnur  in  being  unac- 
haa  beenimagined  ;  more  especially  quainted  with  it.  But  it  is  hiiitory, 
since  the  labours  of  some  modern  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
writers  have  given  it  a  more  regular  own  country,  which  will  occupy  the 
and  scientific  form.  Without  in-  attention  and  attract  the  regard  of 
dustry,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  the  great  lawyer.  A  minute  know- 
arrive  at  anyeminence  in  practice;  led^eofthepolitical  rcvolutionsand 
and  the  man  who  shall  be  hold  judical  decisions  of  our  predeces- 
enough  to  attempt  excellence  by  sors,  whether  in  the  more  ancient 
abilities  alone,  will  soon  find  himself  or  modern  tcras  of  our  government, 
foiled  by  many  who  have  inferior  is  equally  useful  and  intereeting. 
understandings,  hut  better  attain-  This  will  include  a  narrative  of  ail 
ments.    On   the  other  hand,   the  the  material  alterations  in  the  Com- 


■  Aftenvardt  X,uid  Ashbiirton,  for  ■  ikrtcb  dI  his  vhiractci,  «««  oi 
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oQon  Ltw,  and  the  reasons  and  exi- 
gencies on  which  they  were  found- 
ed. 

I  would  always  recommend  a 
diligent  attendance  on  the  courts 
of  justice,  as  by  that  means  the  prac- 
tice of  them  r  a  circumstance  of  great 
moment)  will  beeasUy and  naturally 
acquired.  Besides  this,  a  much 
■troogerimpression  will  be  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  statement  of  the 
case,  and  ihe  pleadings  of  the  coun- 
sel, than  from  a  cold  uninteresting 
detail  of  it  in  a  report.  But  above 
ally  a  trial  at  bar,  or  a  special  argu- 
ment, should  never  be  neglected. 
As  it  is  usual  on  these  occasions  to 
take  notes,  a  knowledge  of  short- 
hand will  give  such  facility  to  your 
labours,  as  to  enable  you  to  follow 
the  roost  rapid  speaker  with  cer-< 
tainty  and  precision.  Common- 
place books  are  convenientand  use- 
ful; and,  as  they  are  generally  let- 
tered, a  reference  may  be  had  to 
them  in  a  moment.  It  is  usual  to 
acquire  some  insight  into  real  busi- 
ness under  an  eminent  special 
pleader  previous  to  actual  practice 
at  the  bar  :  this  idea  I  beg  leave 
strongly  to  second,  and  indeed  I 
have  known  but  a  few  great  men 
who  have  not  possessed  this  advan- 
tage, I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  books 
necess.^ry  for  your  perusal  and  in- 
struction, to  which  I  have  added 
some  remarks;  and  wishing  that  you 
may  add  to  a  successful  practice, 
that  integrity  which  can  alone  make 
you  worthy  of  it, 

1  remain,  &c.  &c« 

John  Dunning. 

Read  Hume'sHistory  of  England, 
particularly  observing  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  declension  of  the  feudal 
/system.  Minutely  attend  to  the 
Saxon   government  that  preceded 


it,  and  dwell  on  the  rdgns  oi  Ed- 
ward 1— Henry  YI— Heniy  VIL 
Henry  VIIL— JamesL— ChtflesL 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Blackstone.  On  the  second  md- 
ing  turn  to  the  references. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright's  ktned 
Treatise  on  Tenures. 

Coke  Littleton,  espedallj  eweiy 
word  of  Fee-Simple,  Fee^TiA  ^^ 
Tenant  in  TaiL 

Coke's  Institntet ;  more  jP>rt>cii- 
larly  the  1st  and  lid ;  andAiywt 
Hawkins's  Compendium. 

Coke's  Report's. Flowden's 

Commentary. — Bacon's  Abri^gs- 
ment  ;and  First  Principlet  qfEfOfr^ 
ty. — Pigott  on  Fines. — ^Repqvts  jpf 
Croke,  Barrow,  RaymondyJBiip^ 
ders,  Strang,  and  Peeie  Wiitrpw^ 
— Paley's  Maxims.«^Loid  BaeoiA. 
Elements  of  the  Common  Lav. 


Course  of  study  m  low, 
mended  by  lordMem^fiMioMr. 
Drumm$ndf  1774. 

FOR  general  ethics,  wliidi  are 
the  foundation  of  alllawsiead 
Xenophon's  Memorabflia*  TnUj^ 
Offices,  and  Woolaston'a .  Rdyoo 
of  Nature.  You  may  likewise  mok 
into  Aristotle's  Ethics,  whldi  job 
will  not  like;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
books,  quid  limine  sahUamdi  smmi  ae 
verba  nobis  dentur. 

For  the  law  of  naUons,  wliidi  is 
partly  founded  on  the  law  of  natis^ 
and  partly  positive,  read  Grotiiis^ 
and  Puffendorfin  Barbeyrac'aCimit- 
lation,  and  Burlamaoui  a  Droit  Nft- 
lurel:  as  these  autnora  treat  tha 
same  subject  in  the  heads,  th^y  msj 
be  read  together  and  compared. 

When  you  have  laid  this  founda- 
tion; it  will  be  time  to  look  into 

those, 
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those  systems  of  positive  law'  that 
have  prevailed  in  their  turn.    You 
will  begin  of  course  with  the  Roman 
Law ;  for  the  history  of  which  read 
Gravina's  elegant  work  De  Ortu  et 
Progressu  Juris  CiviHs ;  then  read 
and  study   Justinian's    Institutes,, 
without  any  other  comment  than 
the  short  oneby  Vinnius.  Long  com- 
ments would  only  confound  you,' 
and  make  your  head  spin  round.  Dip 
occasionally    into    the    Pandects. 
After  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  ac- 
quire a  general  idea  of  feudal  law 
and  the  feudal  system,  which  is  so 
interwoven  with  almost  every  con- 
stitution in  Europe,  that  without 
some  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  understand  modern  history. 
Read    Craig   De    Feud  is,  an  ad- 
mirable book  for  matter  and  me- 
thod ;  and  dip  occasionally  into  the 
Corpus  Juris  Feudalis,  while  you 
are  reading  Giannone's  History  of 
Naples,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
instructive  books  that  ever    was 
written.      These  writers  are    not 
sufficient  to  give  you  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  treat 
of;  but  they  will  give  you  general 
notions,  general  leading  principles, 
and  lay  the  best  foundation  that  can 
be  laid  for  the  study  of  any  muni- 
cipal law,  such  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  &c.  Sec* 


Thoughts  on  the  late  revolution  in 
France^  and  on  the  free  constitu^ 
tion  of  England  \from  the  second 
volume  of*^  MitfordHs  History  of 
Greece^*  just  published, 

PLUTARCH  relates  of  Alci- 
biades;  that  when,  on  his  recal 
from  Sicily,  he  avoided  returning  to 
Athens,  being  asked,  <  Jf  he  could 
not  trust  his  country  ?*  he  replied 


«  Yes, ;'  for  every  thing  else;  but  in ' 
a  trial  for  life,  not  my  mother ;  lest 
by  mistake  she  should  put  a  black 
ball  for  a  white  one.'  Whatever 
authority  there  may  have  been  for 
this  anecdote,  it  contains  a  very  just 
reproof  of  the  Athenian'  mode  of 

giving  judgment  on  life  and  death, 
y  a  secret  ballot ;  which,  without 
preventing  corruption,  excludes  re- 
sponsibility and  covers  shame. 

But  while,  under  the  lecnrity  o 
our  own  admirable  constitution,'  we ' 
wonder  at  the  defective  polity  of  a ' 
people  whom  we  find  so  many  causet 
to  admire,  it  is  not  a  little  advan- 
tageous for  the  writer  of  Grecian 
history,  that  circumstances    have 
been  occurring,  in  a  nation  caliing 
itself  the  most  polished  of  the  most 
polished  age  of  the  world,  whlob 
render  fdl  the  atrocious,  and  before 
scarcely  credible,  violences  of  fao^ 
tion  among  the  Greeks,  not  enly 
probable,  but  almost  make  them  ap- 
pear moderate.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  not  be  digressing  improperly  to 
remark,  that  aswrhat  has  been'pas- 
singin France  may  tend  to  illustrate 
Grecian  history,  and  to  exculpate 
the  Grecian  character  from  any  in- 
nate atrocity,  beyond  what  is  com- 
mon among  other  nations,  there  oc- 
curs also  in  Grecian  history  what 
may  enable  to  form  a  juster  estimite 
of  the  French  character,  than  a  view 
of  the  late  enormities,  compared  only 
with  what  has  at  any  time  passed  in 
our  own  country,  might  l^id  us  to 
conceive;  and  if  the  inability  of  wise 
and  worthy  men,  such  as  undoubted- 
ly mustexist  in  France,  to  hold  their 
just  influence  among  thepeople,and 
prevent  those  dimraceful  probeed- 
mgs,  appears  itselfadisgracebothto 
themselves  and  to  the  nation,  Gre- 
cian history  and  the  extant  writr 
ings  of  the  ablest  Grecian  politi- 
cian! 
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dans,    will  perhspt  furnlih  their 
fairest  apology. 

For,  of  to  many  men  of  the 
brightest  talents  and  highest  ac- 
quiremenCs^  as  io  Greece,  turned 
their  thoughts,  with  the  closest  at- 
tention, to  a  subject  so  universally 
and  deeply  interestioff,  not  one 
seems  to  ha?e  been  able  eren  to 
imsffineaform  of  goremment  which 
might  in  a  great  nation  reconcile 
the  jarring  pretensions  arising  from 
that  variety  of  rank  among  men, 
without  which  eren  small  societies 
cannot  subsist.  Our  own  writers, 
through  mere  famUiarity  with  the 
object,  as  foreigners  from  unac- 
quaintance  with  it,  have  yery  much 
oyerlooked  what,  in  importance,  is 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  one  cir- 
cumstance in  the  singular  constitu« 
tion  of  our  government.  It  is  not 
till  since  the  troubles  in  France 
began,  that  a  refugee  who  has  been 
in  situations  enabling  him  to  see, 
and  compelling  him  to  observe,  has 
ducovered  what,  but  for  those 
troubles,  would,  perhaps  never  have 
occurred  to  his  notice,  that,' no- 
where else  in  the  world  such  har- 
mony subsists  between  the  several 
ranks  of  citizens  as  in  England.'* 

Thisharmonyisindeed  the  found- 
ation, the  firm  foundation,  on  which 
the  proud  superstructure  of  the 
British  constitution  rests.  Ranks 
vary  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere.  But  no  one  rank  has 
that  gigantic  pre-eminence  which 
can  enable  it  to  trample  upon  its 
next  inferior.  In  the  scale  of  sub- 
ordination, the  distance  from  top  to 
bottom  is  great ;  but  the  gradation 
isscarcely  perceptible,  and  the  con- 
nection intimate.    Each  rank  isin- 

*  Lettre  au  Roi,  par 


teiested  in  the  aappofft  of  itoaeit 
soparior;  for  none  are  oariniad 
from  the  hope  of  rising;  aad|  of 
all  the  various  rsuka,  the  hifiWir  k 
most  interested  in  the  aoMtet  of  al» 
We  cannot  consider  wiuiot  wm* 
der,  that  an  order  oC  things,  a^ 
parently  the  moat  ontBoral^  Mwr 
subsisted  in  any  caantxy  hm  an 
own. 

It  has  not  always 

doljT  recoUected  by  ai 

liticians,  that  utaoom  dial 

republioi  no  aoch  oraBr  of 

existed  aa  that  which  in  iWolalrif 

assumed  despotic  powor,  OBd^  wIm 

the  reprcsentativea  of  tibm  Mlisn 

were  deliberating  on  dm  ^jjfm^ 

man,  trampled  under  Ami  aOMlSi 

The  fimcuons  of  that  oirdeo  oTot- 

zens  were,  in  Athena,  pgrfoMoi  W 

slaves;  and  without  ^— r«»g  dns 

circumstance  conatanthr  m  „ 

we  cannot  but  be  liaiUe  to 

grossest  error  in  applyiw  tho  r 

of  ancient  policy  to  modtetn  '" 

Those  writers  who  wooM 

that  formerly  the  lower 

people  in  England  wore 

because  the  lowest  mnka .  mace 

tually  slaves,  attempt  m  fidlm^  upon 

their  readers.  In  treatingof  Athens^ 

Lacedflemon,  or  Rome,  they  would 

have  distinguished,  as  they  ought  to 

do,  slaves  firom  citiaens.  It  la  nnqoea* 

tionable,that,{romtheAnglo-Sn»Mi 

conquest  downward,  the  conatitQ* 

tion  of  this  country  haa  boon  d- 

ways  free;  and  though,  in  miaetlled 

times,  and  espedallynndortfaofnt 

Norman  kings,  law  mi|^  bo  Ofwr^ 

borne  by  the  violenoe  of  accideDtal 

power,  yet  both  the  law,  and  the 

established  mode  of  adminiatori^ 

the  law,  never  were  otherwise  thn 

h«My 
M*  de  Calonne. 
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y  and  even  lingularlj  favbar-  also  be  not  a  Itltle  important  to  other 

to  the  freedom  and  property  of  nations  if  any  such  there  are,  who 

the  lowest  citizens.*  would  form  a  constitution  on  the 

)r  is  it,  I  apprehend,  as  some  model  of  ours,  or  who  would  im- 

ical  writers  have  asserted,  of  prove  the  constitution  they  possess 

iportance  to  trace  the  freedom  afler  our  example.'  Nor  will  it  be  lest 

le  constitution  of  this  country  important  to  those  who,  without  any 

nd  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  good  foundation  tobuildon  and  with- 

iry.    For  the  purpose  indeed  out  any  valuable  experience  within 

stablishing   the   right   of  the  their  own  country,  propose  to  niiMy 

sh  people  to  freedom,  it  is  uU  with  the  airy  matenfds  of  theoryv  a 

unnecessary.    But  toward  a  constitution  more  perfect  than  the 

comprehension  of  the  consti-  most  perfect  that  has  yet  existed 

n    itself;    toward    a    certain  upon  earth.    For  want  of  tttteo- 

rledge  of  the  broad  and  deep  tion  to  the  breadth  and  antique 

dation  on  which  it  rests ;  to-  firmness  of  the  basis  on  which  our 

[  a  ready  and  just  perception  of  envied  and  truly  enviable  govern- 

[nanner  in  which  it  may  be  af-  ment  rests,  the  singular  manner  in 

d  through  the  various  changes  which  the  materials  of  the  auner- 

iiich  all  human  things  are  liable,  structure  are  adapted  to  each  otheri 

some  of  which  we  have  already  and  how  they  are  held  together  by 

;  extension  of  dominion,  influx  their  naiturel  fitness  to  coalesce,  ^e 

iches,  increase  of  population,  complexion  of    Burope  seems  to 

^ase  of  revenue,  immoderate  threaten  many  new  and  memordile 

,  and  the  possible  reduction  of  lessons  in  pohtics :  lessons  for  every 

debt;  toward  this,  an  acquaint-  order  that  can  exist  in  a  stale  tO" 

with  the  history  of  our  con-  parately,  and  lessons  for  natiom 

tion,  from  the  earliest  times,  is  united.    Happy,  then,  those  who^ 

eat  importance.  gathering  wisdom  from  the  iuffer- 

,  then,  it  is  to  ourselves  import-  mgs  and  dangers  of  others,  can 

to  know  the  history  of  our  con-  avoid  the  miseries  which  many  will 

tion  from  earliest  times,  it  will  probably  feel.f 


[t  seems  to  deserve  a  notice  which,  I  think,  it  has  not  ]^t  met  with,  that  the  mo- 
is  to  whom  our  constitution  is  most  indebted,  Alfred,  Henry  1 1,  and  Edward  I« 
conquerors.  It  is  certainly  a  most  unworthy  slander  upon  those  uncomoKni  great 
as  well  as  upon  the  parliaments,  from  Edward  I.  till  the  time  wfate  Fortescua 
*,  under  Henry  VI.  to  assert,  as  often  has  been  done,  that  En^and  had  no  vahiable 
itution,  and  no  true  freedom,  till  the  opposition  to  the  Stuarts,  or,  "till  the  expul* 
of  the  Stuarts,  procured  them. 

^8  M.  de  Calonne's  letter,  above  referred  to,  though  printed,  was  never  pttUlsb(Bd, 
ly  not  be  superfluous  to  give  here,  in  its  original  uminage,  the  passage  where  the 
pvation  noticed  occurs. 

JMgrnorois,  lorsque  j'ai  commence  cette  lettre,  k  quel  pohut  la  division  ^datolt'd^i^ 
i  la  noblesse  et  le  ticrs-^tat,  dans  les  diflR$rentes  pnivlneis  de  votre  royamne :  depois 
je  I'ai  appris,  j'en  fr^mis.  Vu  la  situation,  oh  les  choses  ont  M  amente,  II  n'y 
;  lieu  d'esperer  que  la  Concorde  puisse  se  rtftahlir  d'elle-mtaie,  et  sims  quVm  ait  ez« 
i  les  germes  de  dissention  qu'on  n'a  que  trop  foments.  II  fitut'donc  y  pourvoir  par 
que  moyen  nouveau,  puissant,  et  efficace.  Celui  que  Je  propose  esteproav6.  C'est 
;ui  qu'il  existe  en  Anigeterre,  entre  les  grands  et  le  peuple,  plus  cniccord,  qnHl 
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Observations  respecting  the  history  HH  HE  dispute  amoDg  the  Uteratf 

o/  physiognomy^   oy     Thomas  JL  of    the    last   centurji  on  the 

Cowper^  esq.  ;  from  "  Memoirs  couparative  merit  of  the  ancieDts 

of    the    Manchester    Literary  andmodernsyhas  at  length  subsided. 

Society f"  vol.  3.  The  few  late  attemptSt  by. some  of 


n'y  en  a,  je  pense,  dans  ancune  autre  nation  ;  nulle  part  aiUeurs  I'etprit  pnblio  nM 
aussi  marque  ;  nulle  part  I'int^r^t  n'a  plus  d'emptre  pour  r^unir  tous  les  tftatt. 

"  Or  11  est  constant  que  rien  n'y  contribue  davantage  que  Ifnstitutkm  dHme  chambw 
haute  et  d'une  chambre  basse  dansle  parlement,  ainsi  que  leur  Gomposition  retpeetlfi^ 
les  distinctions  qui  Ics  scparent,  et  les  lapports  qui  les  unissent.  Plus  on^tnrdie  cetea- 
semble,  plus  on  trouve  a  ['admirer :  Les  lords  qui  forment  le  cfaambre  hiute,  et  qui ' — 


'esty  sans  contredit,  le  premier  corps  de  I'^tat.  Leur  prerogative  n'est  jamsit  son- 
testee  ni  envi^  par  les  communes,  qui  ont  parmi  leurs  membres,  lean  cadetL  ki 
freres,  les  parens,  de  ces  rodmes  lords  at  des  plus  giandes  maisoni  dti  roymoine.  CM 
ce  melange,  cette  transfusion,  si  je  le  puis  dire,  de  la  plus  bante  nobleHS  daask 
corps  repres^ntatif  du  peuple,  qui  entretient  rharmonie  entre  I'un  et  l*aiitreyet  fi. 
resserre  fe  noeud  de  leur  union ;  c'cst  ce  qui  fiiit  que  les  deux  chambres  fralernlsent  WM 
«e  coiffondre,  qu'elles  se  contrcbalancent  sans  se  rivallser,  que  Tune  empMie  l^ntn 
d'empi^ter,  et  que  toutes  deux  concourent  ^galement  au  muntien  de  la  prfrqpdie 
royale,  et  k  la  conservation  des  droits  nationaux. "  Lettre  addressee  aa  roi^  par  fL  ds 
Calonnc,  le  9  Fevrier,  1789,  p.  67,  68  &c. 

The  very  gretft  advantage  to  a  free  constitution,  of  having  an  hereditary  fint  magbtialB 
the  depositary  of  the  supreme  executive  power,  so  distinguished  by  superior  laoky'as  ta. 
exclude  all  idea  of  competition,  has  been  very  well  explained  by  M.  de  Lohne;  tmt^ 
benefit  of  that  singular  amalgamation  of  various  rank  among  the  people,  i^idi  pfeevaui 
in  England,  has,  J  think,  nowhere  been  duly  noticed.    In  no  court  of  Enjtope,  I  bs^. 
lieve,  is  rank  so  exactiy  regulated  among  the  higher  orders,  as  in  England,  aaid  yet  ihut 
is  no  rank  perfectly  insulated ;  all  are  in  some  way  implicated  with  those  aboat  tlMMB 
To  begin  even  with  the  heir  apparent ;  as  a  subject,  he  communicates  in  rank  with  aD 
other  subjects.   The  king's  younger  sons  rank  next  to  the  elder,  but  their  ruk  it  Brids 
to  reduction :  their  elder  brother's  younger  sons  will  rank  before  them.  Tlie  arehbiabopL 
and  the  chancellor,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  rank  above  duket,  not  of  rojai 
blood,  but  their  rank  is  that  of  office  only :  the  dukes,  in  &mily  rank,  are  ooounoab ' 
much  above  the  archbishops  and  chancellor.    Thus  &r  our  rule,  I  believe,  difoi  UDw 
from  that  of  other  European  courts  :  what  follows  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.    The  peei% 
all  equal  in  legal,  differ  in  ceremonial  rank.    The  sons  of  peers  of  the  higher  orden 
rank  above  the  peers  themselves  of  the  lower  orders  ;  but,  superior  thus  in  ceremoeisl 
rank,  they  are  in  legal  rank  inferior.    For  the  sons  of  all  peers,  even  of  the  Uood 
royal,  being  commoners,  while  in  ceremonial  rank  they  may  be  above  mAiy  of  the  peei% 
in  legal  rank  thev  are  only  peers  with  tiie  commoners.    This  implication  of  the  peeruBS 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  is  the  advantageous  circumstance  which  has  particolany 
struck  M.  de  Calonne.    But  there  is  another  thing,  which  perhaps  not  less  strong^ 
marks  the  wise  moderation  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  orderSf 
things.    No  distinction  between  subjects  can  be  really  more  essential  than  the  beias 
or  not  being  members  of  the  legislative  body  ;  yet  the  rank  of  a  member  of  parUsmait 
is  known  neither  to  the  law,  nor  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  country.    Amonff  untltied 
commoners,  indeed,  there  is  no  distinction  of  rank  ^at  can  be  very  exactly  defined;  and. 
yet  a  distinction  alwa3rs  subsists  in  public  opinion,  decided  partly,  and  perhaps  Muae* 
tiroes  too  much,  by  wealth,  partiy  by  consideration  given  to  birth,  connectkin%.or. 
character,  which,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  more  than  under  any  other  govemmealy 
preserves  the  subordination  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  large  societies. 
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our  writers,*  to  reinstate  Plato  and 
Aristotle  at  the  head  of  the  raftks 
pf  science,  have  been  coolly 're- 
ceived ;  and  the  moderns  in  general 
have  acquiesced  in  their  owrn  pre- 
eminence. There  seems,  ibdeed, 
some  reason  for  this  decision  in  our 
favour :  and  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
knovtrledged  that,  within  a  centuty: 
or  two,  we  have  greatly  extendea 
the  bounds  of  knowledge,  by  cou-^ 
tenting  ourselves  with  slow  but  surei 
advances,  and  by  relying  upon  fact 
and  experiment  in  preference  to 
conjecture  and  hypothesis.  1  can«i 
not  help  thinking,  however,  that  al* 
though  we  have  shown  many  of  the 
ancient  systems  to  be  merely  tha 
creatures  of  imagination,  we  have 
in  some  cases  concluded  much  too 
hastily;  and  unreasonably  denied 
the  existence  of  that  knowledge»r 
which  we  have  not  been  at  the 
pains  of  acquiring. 

These  observations  seem  to  me 
to  be  sufficiently  applicable  to  the 
science  of  physiognomy ;  a  science 
which,  though  practised  by  Pytha- 
gorasjf  defended  by  Socrates,  j:  ap- 
proved by  Plato,^  and  treaCed  by 
Aristotle,  ||  is  hardly  mentioned  at 
present  but  in  conjunction  with  ma- 
gic, alchemy,  and  judicial  astro- 
logy. Without  any  pretensions, 
however,  to  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
siognomy, as  a  science,  myself,  I 
have  always  regarded  it  in  a  light 
more  respectable;  and  98  the  re-: 
cently-published  work  of  M.  La- 


vAter  sMsit  to  hisve  ekcHed  ^'tom^\ 
siderable  degree  of  attention  00  tbe> 
contineAt»  the  society,  perba{te»  miXb 
not  be  displeased,  if  I  Uy  beAre 
them  such  literary  obeervationa  Te« 
spectiog  the  progress  of  physic^ 
nomy  as  my  reading  hes'sii^fiestcd^ 
There  has  been  tomer disputed 
reapectiog  the  eCjrmology  of  the 
teirm^  somderiviDgil  £jromfv9*<  anA 
r*y9maiwio  know;  others  Gitim'fv^. 
and  yftifiim  an'ibdez'T  dthesniitaik 
fuat^  and  yfofuiamarkfi  acc<i(rdiin- 
to  these  last  derivatietaa^  pbytiog-^* 
nomy  will  be  a  knowledge  of  naU 
ture  fromthd  indices  or  marks  of  itV 
This  extended  sigDifieattoh  to wblcU 
the  etymologv  iw  thd  word  leadap 
I  have  noticed,  becauae  I  lhin|r  it  iir 
remotely  connected  with  tkc  dbe^ 
trine  of  tignatures. 
.  For  the  aaibe  reaacm  it  may  to 
worth  while  to  mention  the  odHw 
troversies  respecting  the  definition 
of  phyaiognoifiy.  The' ancientti 
seem  tohave  copfined  physiognomy 
to  man,  or  at  leait  tl>  anniMited'  n»J 
tare.  Thus  *Arittotlr,tt  Nvncm^ 
tern  dieam  ex  qmbusgenefibwgsigliM 
acotpioHhi^:  etimtimnia  ;  exmoHlftk 
enim  physiognomitant  et  e±fi^ri$  A 
colonlfus,  etexmorilmsappareniUM 
infaciey  et  ex  ievit€rte\  et  ex  toie;  ik 
ex  came,  el  ex  partibus^  et  exjiguto 
toHus  corpofie.  So  Cicero^t  Jffb* 
milium  mores  naturasgu^f  ex.o^jtp&rifi 
eeutiSiVuUu^/rontetpemakere^  Te 
the  same  purpose-  AuluuGfellius,  f  f 
Idverbum  significat  moreinaturasjue 

^  komnwm 


•     Harris,  Monboddo.    t  AuU  Gelli,  Ub:  i.  cap.  0.     $  (X^de  Ait;v;tCTuM.QtttWlll 
XX.  4.        §  in  Timaeo. 

Ij  Fhysiognom.  Aristotle's  Physiognomy  has  been  su^pMted  as  spurious,  ImtwiliMdt 
sufficient  reason.    Diogenes  Laert.  quotes  it,  ]ib.>* 

**  Vossius  Etymolog.  et  Martini  Lexicon  sub  voce. 

ft  Physiognomic,  cap.  ii.  m>X  mk'yktm  ^»  tnfJMa,  ^*  IbJMUPe  the rOMn  tliat !thli 
originals  and  translations  of  all  the  passages  quoted  woeld  occupy,  T  hava  given  the 
Latin  versions  only  of  the  Greek  quotations. 

±±  De  Fato,  v.  §§  Lib  i,  cap.  9. 
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creatures,  from  their  external  mafr' 
ners  and  appearance. 

These  variations  of  the  meanipg^ 
however,  it  was  proper  tp'noticei 
not  only  for  the  reason  before  as- 
signed, but  because  the  defimtionof 
physiognomj  was  a  subject  of  long 
discussion  between  two  tnodMi  aa- 
thors  of  some  note,  in  -the  Berlin 
Transactions,  (  M.Pemettii«id  Mi- 
le Catt.  The  former  insisted  that  aD 
knowledge   whatever    was  merely 
physiognomy ;  and  the  latter,  as  mw 
reasonably ,  confined  it  to  the  subject 
of  the  human  face.    M.  PemettT's 
second  memoir  is  entirely  occbmtid 
in  defending  the  extensive  signinica* 
tion  he  has  annexed  to  the  tenn, 
and   which  bad  been  controverted 
by  M.  le  Catt.    The  subject  did  not 
drop  here :  soon  after  appeared  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  M.  Lavatert 
who,  although  he  expresriy  defines 
physiognomy  the  art  of  discovering 
the  interior  of  a  man  by-meras'of 
his  exterior,  n  does  more  than  conn* 
tenanceir   the  extended  significa- 
tion  of  the  term  adopted   l>y  M. 
Pemetty.    This  work  proda'oed  an 
attack  upon  physiognomy  itibUiin 
the  memoirs  or  the  same  academy, 
for  the  year  1775,  by  M.  Forney, 
who  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains 
in  controverting  the  extent  which 
M.  Lavater  had  assigned  to  his  &^ 
vourite  science.    The  common  idea 
annexed  to  physiognomy,  befiNre- 
mentioned,  seems,  upon  the  whoki 


haminum  conjectaiione  quddam,  de 
orii  et  vuUus  ingenio,  deque  toiius 
corporisjilo  atque  hahitu  sciicitari. 
But  when  the  study  of  physiog- 
nomy was   revived  in  the   niiddle 
ages,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
etymological  meaning  ( as  I  imagine  ) 
led  those  who  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  indulge  the  prevailing  taste 
for  the  marvellous,  and  extend  the 
signification  of  the  word  far  beyond 
the  ancient  limits.  This  seems  to  have 
been  pariicnlarly  the  esse  among 
those  naturalists  who  adopted  the 
theory  of  signatures.    Hence  phy- 
siognomy  came  to  signify  the  know- 
ledge of  the  internal  properties  of 
any  corporeal  being  from  the  exter- 
nal appearances.  Thus  Joannes  Bap- 
tista  Porta,  a  physiognomist  and  phi- 
losopher of  great  note,  wrote  a  trea-' 
tise  concerning  the  physiognomy  of 
plants  ^Phytognomonica)  through- 
out which  he  uses  physiognomy  as 
the  generic  term.     The  same  per- 
son, I  believe  it  was,  who  wrote  the 
treatise  de    Physiostfwmia  Avium, 
GasparSchottus,  in  his  Magia  Phy^ 
tiognotnicay  makes  the physiognomia 
humana  a  subdivision  of  the  science. 
Hen.  A  1st  cad*  adopts  also  the  ex- 
tensive signification  now  mentioned. 
So  also  does  Boyle,t  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  one  with  us 
in  the  time  of  Hudibras.;^     At  pre* 
sent,  physiognomy  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  human 


•  In  his  Cyclopaedia. 

t  Experimental  History  of  Mineral  Waters ;  appendix,  s.  4.  "  And  I  have 
times  fancied  there  may  be  a  physiognomy  of  many » if  not  of  most,  other  natural  bodies 
as  well  as  of  human  faces,  whereby  an  attentive  and  experienced  eonsiderer  nuqf  hinsdf 
discern  in  them  many  instructive  things,  that  he  cannot  so  declare  to  another  mSD  as 
to  make  him  discern  them  too." 

X  They'll  find  i'  th*  physiognomies  * 

O'  the  planets  all  mens*  destinies. 

§  For  the  years  1769  and  1770.  ||  Vol.  i.  p  22,  of  the  French  cditiOB,4tii. 

irihid.p.3a,andvol.ii.p.89. 
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as  proper  as  any  that  have  beeii 
given. 

I  do  not  find  any  authority  suffi- 
cient to  conclude  that  physiognomy 
was  treated  as  a  science  (at  least  in 
Greece)  before  the  time  of  Pytha^<* 
goras.  Of  him  it  is  asserted  by  Au- 
lus  Gellius,*  Ordo  atque  ratio  Py* 
thagorce  ac  deinceps  FamUuB,  succes' 
sionis  ejus  recipiendi  insiituendique 
discipulos  hujusmodifiiisse  trhdUur* 
Jam  aprincipio  Adolesceniesquisese 
addiscendum  obtiileruntifvo't&yfoidjent4 
Idverbum  sigtiificat  mores  naiurasque 
hominum  conjectatione  quddatn^  de 
oris  eividiusingenio  deque  totitis  COT' 
ports Jilo  atque  h  abitu  sciscitari.  It 
is  not  improbable  (if  this  be  true) 
that  Pythagoras  acquired  a  great 
part  of  his  physiognomical  know* 
ledge,  and  his  attachment  to  that 
science,  during  his  travels ;  the  In- 
dians f  and  Egyptians;^  being  great 
professors  of  physiognomy. 

In  the  time  of  Socrates,  it  ap- 
pears not  only  to  have  been  studied 
as  a  science,  but  adopted  as  a  pro- 
fession, of  which  the  known  story  of 
the  judgment  passed  upon  Socrates 
by  Zopyrus  f  is  a  sufficient  proof; 
subsequently  it  was  noticed  by 
Plato,  II  and  expressly  treated  by 
Aristotle  in  a  distinct  book*  As 
this  forms  a  kind  of  literary  epoch 
in  the  science  of  physiognomy,  it 


may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  Aristotle's  sentiments  on 
the  subject. 

He  observes  Hn  substance),  that 
the  subject  haa  been  treated  in. 
three  diffei^nt  ways*  That  some 
physiognomists  classed  animals  into 
genera,  and  ascribed  a  certam  cor-., 
poreal  appearance,  and  a  corwe- 
sponding  mental  disposition  to  eadi 
genus.  Others  distinguished  '.stilL 
nirther,  and  divided  the  genjcra  ioto 
species.  Thus,  among  men  they 
distinguished  the  Egyptians,  tfaie 
Thracians,  and  the  l^ythiansi  and 
wherever  else  there  was  a  known 
difference  in  habits  andMnanners,. 
and  assigned  the  physimnonic 
marks  accordingly.  Some  decided 
more  from  the  actions  and  manners, 
of  the  individoal,  taking  for  granted 
that  such  and  such  manners,  pro- 
ceeded from  such  and  such  disposi- 
tionsi  His  own  method  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  was,  this:  there  is 
always  a  peculiar  disposition  of 
mind  attendant  on  a  peculiar  form  of 
body :  so  that  there  is  never  found  a 
human  mindin  the  corporeal  fortaof 
any  beast.  Again  j  it  is  evidehtthat 
the  mind  and  tne  body  act  mutually 
on  each  other.  Thus  in  the  cases  of 
intoxication,  sickness,  and  mania, 
the  mind  is  aflected  by  the  affections 
of  the  body.    In  fear,  sorrow,  joy^ 

&c. 


•  Lib.  i.  cap.  9. — Proclus  in  Alcib.  prim.  Flat.— Iamb,  in  vit.  PyUiag.  sub  init. 

t  Nicostratus,  speaking  of  the  Indians,  in  his  book  de^Nuptiis,  883^8,  uiat  in  marryiiu^ 
they  judge  of  their  wives  by  their  appearance,  and  declare  they  are  never  deceited. 
Among  the  physiognomical  marks  he  mentions  these : — benignienim  oculi  iummam  ankki 
puichritudinemcomitantury  etfi9ritoktutqui  turn  gseandeacit,  neeftetH  troscttur^atU  Me  mow- 
tuTy/aciem  tplendidam  serenamque  habet,  Maligmu  et  doiosut  vtrh,'sUUim  et  ocuHs  tnauperse 
implacideqtie  tuetur.  Qui  ttolidut  ac  simplex  esttpupUku €t oetdot patentes gerit ut  oniiiet'oBef • 
Cui  supercilia  conjungatur improbus  ett*  Ct^ustuperfides in vultutum  rubet,tedob9Cura dUif^iio^ 
saque  est  nunquam  uUo  modo  exhilaratur.  Ceterum  gutmodi  imI«,  iMNt  mtdo  wrgnUbmg  et 
mulieribtiSt  led  etiaan  viris  inmnU  Raynaud!  Moral.  Disdp.  p.  367.  See  also  Ph&Q8t.,Vlt. 
Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30,  p.  83.  voXXa  /toy  yof  m  o^oX^,  &c.  etlib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

*  Aiyvarrtot;  fxtv  ya^  roiQ  vnfty  &9.  Gronov.  Jfot^  in  Aul..  Gell.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  from 
the  physiognomy  of  Adamantius.    See  also  Jambl.  in  Ylt.  Pythajf.  Hb.  1.' cap.   17 

wapawxsua^w  «v  a>  Je  rti^rw,  &C.  •  '  -  •■-  •        ^ 

§  Cic.  de  FatO;  v.  ||  In.  his  Timseus. 
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Ac  the  body  is  affected  by  the  af- 
fections of  the  mind.  From  these 
facts  he  concludes,  that,  wherever  a 
particular  form  or  bodily  character 
appearsin  a  human  creature,  and  we 
know  beforehand  from  observation, 
and  an  induction  of  particulars,  that 
a  certain  mental  character  is  con- 
stantly concomitant,  and  therefore 
necessarily  connected  therewith,  we 
have  a  right  in  all  such  cases  to  infer 
the  disposition  from  the  appear- 
ance-^and  this,  whether  we  have 
drawn  our  observation  from  men  or 
other  animals.  For,  as  there  is  one 
mental  character,  and  one  corporeal 
form  of  a  lion,  and  another  of  a 
hare,  wherever  in  human  creatures 
we  observe  the  bodily  characteris- 
tics of  a  lion  (such  as  a  strong  and 
thick  hair,  large  extremities,  a  deep 
tone  of  voice,  &c.),  we  ought  to  in- 
fer, strength,  firmness,  and  courage. 
Wherever,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
the  slender  extremities,  soft  capilla- 
ment,  or  any  other  feature  of  the 
hare,  we  ought  to  conclude  a  pro- 
portional correspondence  in  the 
mental  character.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple he  enumerates  the  various 
corporeal  features  of  man,  and  the 
correspondent  dispositions  so  far  as 
they  have  been  observed ;  and  as 
opportunities  offer,  he  illustrates 
them  by  an  appeal  to  the  foregoing 
analogy,  ana  in  some  cases  at- 
tempts to  explain  them  by  physio- 
logical reasoning. 

This  plausible,  and  even  probable 
theory  evinces  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
at  a  very  early  period — individual 
physiognomy,  national  physiog* 
nomy,  and  comparative  physioc- 
Domy,  are  here  distinctly  noticed ; 
but  It  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted, 
that  the  enumeration  of  particular 
precepts  and  observations  in  the 


physiognomical  treattseof  Ibtagveal 
man,  are  equally  well  founded  wil)| 
this  outline  of  the  silbject.  In  fiict, 
thestate  of  knowledgeiDhiatimedil 
not  admit  of  a  complete  eltuddatios 
of  his  general  princmlea^  nor  waa 
the  brief  and  pithy  styk  otArislotto 
adapted  to  a  subject,  wfaich'evenaft 
this  day  will  require  fireqoenft  pern 
phrtsis  to  make  it  clearly  tfompffe-' 
oensible.  Such  as  it  ia»  howevtrt 
this  work  of  Aristotle  appean  ta 
have  served  as  a  foundation  ibr' al- 
most every  physiognomical  treittiaia 
that  hath  since  heen  pnUiabad* 
His  comparative  physiognomy  of 
men  with  beasts,  indeed»  thoudi 
frequently,  has  not  been  oniveniSv 
adopted ;  but  his  language  add  w 
manner,  sententious,  obacbce^  aad 
indiscriminate,  have  beta  cmad 
too  closely  by  his  imitators  er  the 
sixteenth  andseventeenth  eooiurmd 
Beside  this  work  of  Aristotle  ex- 
pressly  on  the  subject,  there  are 
many  incidental  observatloDa  ret' 
pecting  physiognomy  that  occur  ia 
his  History  of  Animals,  and  ether 
parts  of  his  writings* 

The  ethic  characters  of  H^ee- 
phrastus,  the  disciple  and  sucoessoi 
of  Aristotle,  deserve  also  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed,  as  a  distinct  tree* 
tise  on  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  science  in  question.  The  PAyi»« 
ognomy  of  Manners.  This  singular 
and  entertaining  performance,  com- 
posed by  the  author  at  the  an  of 
ninety-nine,  describes  aynttu^ 
cally,  with  great  justice  and  aocn^ 
racy,  the  most  remarkable  tndta  ef 
behaviour  which  certainly  predoasU 
nant  characters  would  respectiveljt 
occasion.  Tbetranslationaaildimite- 
tions  of  La  Bruyere  render  ItmiDBi* 
cessary  to  give  any  examples  of  what 
otherwise  it  would  be.unpardonaUe. 
to  omit:  sufficeittoobserve* that thi^ 

work' 
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work  of  Theophrtstus  Iflviocet  %\»th  JkMr^mortisannoitimifrmiftUSt^^t ' 

a  degree  of  accurate  (rfumrvation  From  the  known  pracftioepfiMV^ 

and  lively  descHptionr  as  will  pte»  tbagoreon8chool,{  whoiiBDatitiatei 

serve  it  in  the  rank  of  classical  per*  were  all  subjects  to  tba  physiogt 

foraiances  so  long  as  the  science  of  nomio  observation  of  the  toacbenii 

man,  and  the  prominent  features  of  k  is  not  unprdMible  tbiU  the  Sni 

human  society  shall  continue  to  be  physiogiiomistsbypnaftiskiaamoog 

regarded  as  objects  of  attentioQ«  ihe  6reeks»||  whereof  that  sect;  nor 

.  About  this  time  Adaman$huf^th€  h  it  unlikely  firom  the  nvsteiiotts 

sophist^  appears  to  have  written,  ittd  ascetic  nature  of  the  ^octfioM 

whose  <<  Physiognomies''  werepub*  and  disfipline  (if iha  PythagomB% 

lished  in  several  places,  about  the  that  Ihqr  alict  were  first  tainpted  to 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceiit«r^«  disgrace  the  1010060  of  ^%iio|^ 

Adamantius,  however,  only  trod  10  Aomy  in  6reect»  by  aQOemiV  |o  t( 

the  steps  of  Polemon,  the  Atheniaoi  Ibe  art  of  divioatioq. 
who  had  written  before  him,  and        From  this  tintt  to  the  dose  of  tbt 

whose  treatise  was  republished  in  Roman  republic,  few  obMrvatioitf 

Greek  and  Latin  much  about  the  occur  rintpecting  the  litoriury history 

time  of  the  former.  *  So  many  ao-  of  pb Vsiognoniy.    About  tbut  p^ 

thorst  on  the  subject  suflkientlv  rioa,  howevisr,  and  from  tbeno9;^to 

shew  that  physiognomy  was  mucq  the  dedine  of  tbo  Roman  oippirii 

cultivated  as  a  science  among  the  uttkr  the  Ii^le. emperors,  it  appoaif 

Greeks  about  this  period.  Thepro«  to  have  beeo  attended  to  as  aa  im* 

fessors  of  physiognomy,  however,  portant  branch  of  knowledge,  .aii4 

appear  soon  to  have  connected  with  adopted  as  a  profession  by  persona 
it  something  of  the  marvellous,  a9  '  pretending  to  superior  skill  in  it* 
we  nay  suspect  from  the  story  told        Thereore  many  physiognomlca) 

of  Apelles  by  Apion:  Imaginem  remarks  interspersed  in  the  works  of 

adeo  similitudinis  indiscretapinxit  ut  Hyppocrat^s*  *  and  of  Galen,tt  as 

fincredibile  dictuj Apion  grammaH'  may  well  be  presumed  from  their 

cus  scriptum  reliquerU  quemdam  ex  «oedica]professionr— Cicero  appears 

Jiicie  hominum  addivinantem  fquos  to  have  been  particularly  at  tachedtQ 

metoposcopos  vacant )  exii8dixUseau$  it ;  for  he  not  only  relates  the  story 

of 

^  I  was  not  aware  till  lately,  that  the  Greek  writers  on  the  sul^eet  of  pkyricMDOaqr 
were  collected  and  published  together  by  Franziaa,  '^  PhysiDgnomUe  veteres  serfpterai 
Graeci,  Or.  and  Lat  k  Franzio  ^tenb.  1780, 8vo.''I  have  not  seen  the  book. 

t  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Alcbyndus,  Heleaus,  Loxius,  Pharatoes  Indus  (mentkmed 
by  Pbilostratus)  are  also  mentioned  as  writers  on  physiof^omT,  out  Httle  more  seieiBS  tft 
be  known  of  them  in  this  respect  than  the  traditional  quotattott  of  thelrnaaes*  Ysis. 
de  Nat.  Art.  lib.  I.  cap.  v.  s.  19. 

I  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  lib.  XXXV.  s.  35.  par.  9. 

I  Aul.  Gell.ubi.  sup.  Mos  Pvthagoreis  erat  per  signs  in  corpore  constituta  veideiite* 
ad  eos  judicare,  utrum  ad  meliorem  vitam  apti  fbrent  necne.  Natara  enim'  Ipsaqutt 
animis  confingit  corpora  instmmenta  eiscoDgnmsubmiaistrat,  fanaginssqneaiminnn  fai 
eorporibus  indicat,  per  quas  et  animarum  ingenia  in  htc  arte  periti  deprehendere  pos- 
sunt.    Proc.  in  Alcib.  prim.  Plat 

(I  There  were  such  probably  among  the  soeient  Indians^-rVick  preeeding  aote«t 

**  In  his  book  de  Aquis  Aeris  et  liocis. 

tt  In  his  passages  respecting  ths  tetaperaaiant. 
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of  Zopynis  and  Socrates  in  his  book 
De  Fii/o,*and  hisTusculan  Questi- 
ons,* but  his  orations  abound  with 
phjTsiognomical  opinions.  Thus,  his 
oration  against  Piso commences  with 
the  following  abusiTO  passage^— 

quertla/romiit  tuaf  Nemo  queritur 
syrum  ueseio  quem  dettrege  uatith^ 
rumfactm  m  esse  coma  lewu  Nam  emim 
Mos  Coior  iste  serviUs,  nom  pUas^e 
Gema^mm  demtesyuiridideeepermmi, 
Ocmlif  SuperciiiojJrmUf  vuitMs  de^ 
nique  toiusgui  sermo  quidem  tacitms 
mentis  estj  hie  in  errarem  homines 
impmiii,  kic  eos  qmibus  eras  ignotus 
decepitfefeUit^  m/ramdem  indmxit. 
Pamei  ista  tua  lutulenta  ritia  aorf- 
roMMj  .*  pamei  tarditatem  ingeniij  stu  - 
porem  debilitatemque  lingueB  ;  naa- 
quam  erat  audita  vox  inforo ;  mta- 
q^nampericulum  factum  CoHsUii; 
nullum  non  modo  iilusire  sed  ne  no- 
faai  quidem  faeium  out  militiie  aut 
domi  ;  obrepsisti  ad  konores  errore 
hominumf  commendatione  /amosa-' 
rum  imaginumf  quorum  simile  habes 
nihil  prater  Colorem,  In  the  same 
strain  he  appeals  to  his  auditors 
against  the  physiogoomj  ofC.  Fan- 
nius  Ch«rea,  m  his  oration  in  favour 
of  Roscius,  the  comedian.  C.  /Vm- 
aiaai  Chaream,  Roscius /raudavit  / 
Oratque  obsecro  vos  qui  nostis,  vi- 
taminterse  uiriusqueconferte — qui 
non  nostis./aciemutriusque  consider 
rate — iVoiiii^  ipsum  caputs  et  super^ 
cilia  penitus  abrasa,  dere  maiitiam^ 
et  clamitare  caliiditatem  videntur  f 
Nonne  ab  imis  unguibus  ^sque  ad 
certicem  summum  {tiquam  conjectU' 
ram  qffert  hominibus  taeita  corpo^ 
risfiguraj  ex/roMde^allaeiiStmen" 
tlaciis,  constare  iotus  videtur  ?  Qat 


idehvo  empiie  et  smpertSEiM 

est  rmsiSf  ne  miimm  pih 

Aa^^c.  IbaTeqaoCeatfaew[ 

not  on]  J  as  instancea  of  Cieai^a 

attachment  to  the  science  of  pftj- 

siognomy,f  but  also  \ 

the  ancient  siyleof  oraiorieal  i 

Similar  instancea  of  Qeero'a 

ner  occur  in  hb  obaeisaiioii  oa  te 

features,    Ac.    of  VerreB.  Yfll»» 

ills,  and  Anthony  :^  ipdecd,  heaa- 

serts  generally  in  his  book  Ae  <M- 

#orf,^  oantet  enim   mtoims 

SMum  qmemdam  a  mah 

turn;  which  alihoogh  it 

constmed  to  relate  to  tlie 

physiognomy  only,  may  vett 

plied  to  the  permanent 

in  conformity  to  the 

ready  adduced  from 

thor. 

Nor  was  Cicero  nngolar, 
the  classic  authors  of  Roman 
ture,  in  his  attentioo  to 
mic  obsenration.  The  extnda  ia 
the  notes  from  Sallost,  Suetonini^ 
and  Seneca,  those  already  addncrf 
from  Pliny  and  Aulns  Gelliaa,  and 
the  passages  I  could  mention  Iran 
Petronius,  Plutarch,  and  oten^ 
abundantly  establish  this  renuvk. 

Beside  the  attention  paid  Co  phy- 
siognomy as  a  science  by  anthon  of 
repute  during  the  period  of  tbe  Ri^ 
man  empire,  it  should  seem  also^  tkat 
it  continued  to  be  practised  aa*  m 
profession^  as  well  then,  aa  in  te 
classic  age  of  Grecian  philoaopky. 
Pluurch,  in  his  Life  of  Anthonj, 
tellsusofan  Egyptian phyaiognomHt 
who  bade  Anthony  beware  of  Octn- 
vius.  Petronius  Arbiter  in  hia  S^ 
tyricon^  introduces  a  person  saying 
Vides  me  ?  nee  auguria  nott,  weei 


•  Ubi  sup. 
i*  See  also  a  passage  in  his  book  Dt  IsgUma  1,  9.      Fipartim 
•tapttam^ffc, 
I  In  his  orations  against  them.  §  Lib.  III. 
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inathematicorum  aelum  curare ioUo^' 
Sedex  vultibus  tamenhominum  morei 
colUgOfetquum  spattantem  vidif  quid 
cogitesscio.  Quo  enim  incessus  arte 
composiius,  et  ne  vestigia  quidem  pe^ 
dum  extra  mensuram  aherrahtia^  nid 
quod  Jbrmam  prostituis  ut  vendas. 

Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  TUuSf 
says,  that  Narcissus  sent  a  ph jsiog« 
nomist  to  examine  the  features  of 
Britannicus,  who  returned  and  pre- 
dicted that  Britannicus  would  not 
succeed,  but  the  empire  would  de- 
volve on  Titus.  Other  instances  of 
physiognomy  being  exercised  as  a 
profession  might  be  adduced,  but  the 
preceding  passages,  however  ther 
may  contain  a  mixture  of  fable  witn 
truth,  render  the  general  fact  suf- 
ficiently probable. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was 
overthrown  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  nations,  this  scienceshared 
the  same  fate  with  the  others,  and 
appears  to  have  been  unnoticed 
(except  perhaps  by  the  Arabian 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  with 
whom  i  am  unacquainted)  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  which  time  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  greatly 
in  vogue,  and  almost  all  the  ap-. 
proved  modern  authors,  who  have 
treated  practically  on  the  subject 
published  within  that  space.  I  can- 
not help  regarding  it,  however,  as 
rather  unfortunate  for  the  science  of 
physiognomy,  that  many  opinions 
now  justly  exploded  were  hoiden  in 
high  estimation,  not  only  among  the 
literati  in  general  ofthe  same  pe- 
riod, but  by  the  very  persons  who 
were  authors  on  the  subject  of  physi- 
ognomy, and  patrons  of  the  study. 
Nay,  by  some  of  these  writers,  phy- 
siognomy was  regarded  as  essentially 
connected  with  doctrines  which  the 
literature  of  the  present  day  would 


beashainedto  adopt,  and  treated  flic-' 
cordingly  in  conjunction  with  them: 
*  This  remark  appears  to  me  §b' 
intimately  connected  with  the  lite- 
rary history  ofthe  science  in  auesti^ 
en,  as  to  demand  som^  farUiier  disciis^ 
sion.  .         ■ 

'  The  history  ofbumanlearnlnghai 
periods  which  are  marked  by  the 
general  prevalence,  of  particidar 
studies  among  the  literati  of  the 
time.  The  philosophelv-  of  the 
early  period  of  Ghrecian  literatures 
attended  chiefly  to  mgthologUid 
fnoraUty,  Among  the  authors  of 
the  ,  most  floariuiin^  period  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  hterature,  un* 
til  the  fir8temperor8,;>o0i^,  hikory'^ 
and  oratory^  were  the  prevwling 
subjects  of  attention:  under  the  lat- 
ter emperors,  and  for  some  tim^ 
after,  the  works  ofthe  leamdd  ex- 
hibit, for  the  most  part,  the  hbtdry 
of  theologicat  co9i1roversies:  tp  them 
succeeded  metaphusicsandmetaphy-' 
steal  lA^olom.— When  these  began 
to  decline,  theattention  ofthe  learn- 
ed wasawakenedto  alchemy  ^  magic', 
judicial  astrology ^  the  doctrine,i^ 
signatures  and  sympiUhierf  the  Mys^ 
tic  Theosophict  Bind  Rosicrusianf 
theology  and  physiognomy — then 
succeeded  classic  philology^^M% 
gave  way  to  modem  poetry  and  na- 
4ural  philosophy  "^  to  which,  of 
late,  have  been  joined  the  studies 
of  rational  theology  ^  chymistryt  the 
philosophy  of  history^  the  history 
ofman^  and  the  science  of  politics. 
'  This  very  brief  and  imperfect  out- 
lineof  the  progress  of  human  learii* 
ing,  will,  nevertheless,  sufficiency 
ill  ustrate  my  meaning  respecting  the 
injury  which  physiognomy  hato.ikaf* 
fered  from  a  fortuitous  connection 
-with  exploded  literature.  Nothing 
is  more  common  among  mankind 
than  the  hasty  rejection  of  nduabld 

opinions 
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opinions^  from  their  artificial  or  ac- 
cidental connection  with  other  opi- 
nions untenable  and  absurd.     The 
history  of  theology,inparticu]ar,  and 
the  present  complexion  of  theologi- 
cal opinions  in  Europe,  furnish   a 
pregnant  instance  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  It  will,  therefore,  be  suffici- 
eDtfor  me,  to  observe  at  present,  that 
during  the  space  of  about  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  authors  on  the  subject  of  physi- 
ognomy were  ?ery  numerous;  and 
that  very  many,  if  not  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  treated  expressly  as 
subjects  of  importance,  either  magic, 
alchemy,  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
astrology,  or  the  theosopbic  philo- 
sophy.   Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
physiognomy  should  fall  into  con- 
tempt, when  the  prevalence  of  more 
rational  literature  rejected  its  con- 
temporary sciences.  Some  few  facts 
and    observations  respecting   this 
part  of  the  literary  history  of  physi- 
ognomy, illustrative  of  its  tempora- 
ry   connection  with  the  doctrines 
above-mentioned,  I  shall,  with  the 
permission  of  the  society,  throw  into 
the  form  of  an  illustration  or  appen- 
dix to  this  essay,  because  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,not altogether  unwor- 
thy of  notice,  but  would  forma  di- 
gression too  long  for  the  paper  itself. 
Excepting  that  physiognomy  was 
fashionable  among  the  authors  who 
treated  on    the  abstruse  sciences 
above-mentioned,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  thing  peculiar  respecting  this 
stage  of  its  progress.     There  were 
some  authors,  indeed,  even  during 
that  period,  who  treated  it  free  from 
the  absurd  conjunction  of  the  pre- 
vailing subjects  of  the  day,   such 
as  Pere  Honorat  Nicquet  and  Cla- 
ramont.    But  the  observations  even 
of  thesQ  writensare  too  general,  in- 


daterminatei  and  coiieiie^  to  bi  of 
considerable  use;  and  appear  rather 
as  the  conclusions  oftheoretic  lufto- 
bration,  than  the  well-founded  re- 
marks of  men  conversant  with  the 
world.  Ajufficient  specimen  of  ike 
physiognoinic  writings  of  the  line 
may  beseeiiin  the  quotaiione  wbich 
Lavater  has  selected* 

About  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  thencefoiv 
ward,  the  occult  sciencest  m  they 
are  called,  had  declined  cwnsiden- 
bly  in  estimation;  and  the  authon 
wiio  noticed  the  science  of  phjnof* 
nomy  forbore  to  disgrace  it  by  a 
connection  with  those  brandies  of 
supposed  knowledge  which  had  ibr-» 
merly  been  its  companions.  Among 
us,  Dr.  Gwither  noticed  it  with  ap- 
probation in  the  eighteenth  Tolnne 
of  the  Philosophical  Transaetions. 
Dr.  Parsons  also  chose  the  same 
subject  for  the  Croonean  Lectures^ 
published  at  first  in  the  seoMid  sup- 
plement to  the  forty-fourth  Tolome 
of  the  same  transactions,  and  after- 
wards (174«7)  republished  in  Eog- 
Jisb :  but  these  as  well  as  the  cur- 
sory observations  in  LancisiuSyHaU 
ler,  and  Bufibn,  relate  rather  to  the 
transient  physiognomy  of  the  pasti- 
ons,  than  the  permanent  features  of 
the  face  and  body;  the  well-known 
characters  of  Le  Brun  are  also  il^- 
lustrative  of  the  transient  physiog^ 
nomy. 

Earlier,  however,  than  thcis 
writers,  our  Evelyn  liad  inserted  a 
copious  digression  on  Che  subject  m 
his  NumismaNiitL  Discourse  on  Medp 
als;  in  which  there  is  a  Mnegyric 
on  the  science,  withseveral  prscticri 
remarks  and  miscellaneous  observe* 
tions.  Among  the  rest  is  an  annljrii 
of  the  countenances  of  many  great 
men  whose  characters  weresnowii* 
It  does  notappearihowereri-to  con- 
tain, 
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lain,  upoQ.the  wholOf   any   thing 
worthy  of  peculiar  notice* 

The  subject  teems  to  have  been 
attended  to  now  and  then  during 
this  century,  but  I  do  not  find  any 
thing  remarkable  concerning  ity  tui 
the  discuision  already  mentioned^  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions,  between 
M.  Pernetty  and  M.  Le  Catt. 

This  controversy  commenced  with 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Advantages 
and  Disadfantages  of  Physiognomy^ 
by  M.  Le  Catt  In  the  succeeding 
volume  (the twenty-fifth)  isaki  90^ 
swer  by  M.  Pernetty ;  to  wbiofa  fol- 
lows a  reply  by  M.  Le  Catty  and  a 
supplementary  reply,  by  the  same, 
in  the  twenty*sixth  volume.  This 
contains  also  three  more  dissefta* 
tions,  by  way  of  rejoinder  on  the 
part  of  M.  Pernetty.  I  have  al<* 
ready  noticed  this  discussion  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  d!g^«i^tOfiof  phy^ 
siognomy.  The  rest  of  it  turned 
upon  these  two  questions. 

First,  Whether  it  would  be  ad* 
vantageous  or  otherwise  to  spciety, 
if  each  individual  carried  in  his  ap* 
pea  ranee  such  marks  of  his  charac- 
ter, disposition,  and  talents,  as  would 
enable  others  to  collect  with  cer- 
tainty these  latter  from  the  former. 
Secondly,  Whether,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  science  of  physiog- 
nomy would  enable  us  to  dlK^rn  a 
part  only  of  the  Internal  chavacter, 
and  mankind  in  general  being  but 
imperfect  physiognomists,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  society  to  culti- 
vate the  study  of  physiognomy. 

These  questions  were  agitated 
with  more  prolixity  than  tbdr  iiiy- 
f  ortance  to  the  subject  of  phvsiog- 
nomy  in  my  opinion  deserved.  No 
reasoning  cijortort  canpossibly  defers 
mmo  them  with  any  degree  of  oer^ 
taiity.    Time  and  expesieiice  aAone 


will  asdertaiii  wbil  dsfiee  ef  iii6tt<* 
ence^any  particelar  kmd  of  knowb 
ledg^  will  -have  upon  the  aMmnerii 
and  charaeters  of  mankind.  In  di« 
mean  time  it  is  reesenable  to  coo- 
elude,  freinthe  analogy  of  every 
fact  respecting  honan  science,  that 
theref|saiipoiilibeioA#fe,of attaining 
any  portion  of  knoipledge  hereto^ 
fore  unknown,  will  not  be  ethei^ 
wise  than  beneficial.    Nor  ia  if 
likely,  that  mankind  will  be/Mmifffitf 
to  attain  any  branch  of  kncfwiedge^ 
iotuldmiitely  conducive  totheli£p«  . 
pinew  of  the  species.    Indeed  the 
same  questions  mighthavebeen  agU 
tated  as  preliminaries  to  every  so^ 
ence  already  krtown :  aiid  If  the  af- 
firmative in  similar  cases  must  be 
clearly  MMiblished,  before  we  pre* 
eeed  to  the  investigation  of  the  sci- 
ence itself,  the  coune  of  human  im« 
provement  might  be  itopt  for  ever. 
Durihg  this  eontroversy»  M.  Per* 
netty  laid  it  down  as  a  principle^ 
chat  ^o  man  can  be  a  physiognomist 
unless  hp  receives  nlinoirlidge  tf 
the  science  originally  as  a  gift  ftoal 
the  I>eity;'atid  that  llie  f&olty  of 
phy^gnomisiog  is  'not  acquired, 
but  innate^    It  is  obvious  to  re* 
mark,  that  If  M.  Pemetty's  opinion 
i>e  well  founded,  it  was  mere  waste 
of  time  to  discuss  either  thequesti*- 
<>ns  before-mentioned  or  any  nthefs 
relating  to  the  subject  $  for,  which«» 
ever  way  theymtghtbe  determined, 
the    existence   Or    non-existebcto 
of  physiognomy,  as  a  species  ef 
-knowledge,  not  being  opttonal  to 
the  person! -addressed,  wt>ib1d  wk 
be  sfieeted  by  the  det^mnnaiion. 
Such  mtttitoiisand  ttm^bilos^Mcil 
assertions  drom  the  supporters  iof 
physiognomy,  cast amfcole npoh 
the  science  nt/eltf  end  induce  ummh 
bind  loissottale'the^ideii  offflMby^ 
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even  with  the  well-founded  argu- 
ments of  those  who  advance  them. 
This  remark,  however,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  M.  Pemetty  alone. 

Soon  after  this  controversy,  ap- 
peared the  great  work  of  M.  La- 
vater,  dean  of  Zurich,  which  has 
excited  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
attention  in  the  literary  world. 
The  magnificence  of  the  work  it- 
self, and  the  supposed  visionary  na- 
ture of  the  subject  treated,  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  make  it  ge- 
nerally known.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  it  is  (with  all  its ' 
faults)  the  most  important  book  on 
the  subject  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle.  Sensible  that  the  science 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  M.  Lavater 
professes  to  give,  not  a  Complete 
synthetical  treatise  on  physiognomy 
but  fragments  only,  illustrative  of 
the  diTOrent  parts  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  bisperformance,  however 
desultory  and  unconnected,  is  in 
many  particulars  much  superior  to 
those  that  have  preceded. 

In  conformity  with  his  design,  he 
has  rejected  the  scholastic  syste- 
matic method  so  common  among  the 
physiognomists  of  the  last  and  pre- 
ceding centuries,  and  with  it  be  re- 
jected also  their  manner  of  writing, 
dry,  concise,  indeterminate,  and  ge- 
neral :  the  remarks  of  M.  Lavater, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  precise  and  particular,  and  fre- 
quently founded  on  distinctions  ex- 
tremely acute. — He  has  omitted  en- 
tirely (as  indeed  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  writer  of  the 
present  day)  the  astrological  and 
similar  reveries,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
writings  of  the  generality  of  his 
predecessors.— He  has  (with  great 
good  sense)  \ery  rarely  deduced  or 
confirmed  his  physiognomical  re- 


marks by  anatomical  or  phjsioI<^- 
cal  reasonings ;  which,  indeed,  how- 
ever important  they  may  prove 
hereafter,  seem  even  in  this  present 
advanced  state  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  them,  an  insuflieient 
foundation  to  support  particular  ob- 
servations.—He  oss  pursued  themes 
thodfirstadopted,Ibelieve,byJ.Bap- 
tista  Portl^of  illustratinghitreibarles 
by  engravings,extremelynumerDOs^ 
oftentimes  expressivey  and^  dptfil 
the  whole,  tolerably  executed,  eren 
for  the  taste  of  modem  times. 
-  Nor  are  these  variations  from  the  ~ 
generality  of  the  authors  who  have 
gone  before  him  in  the  same  track, 
the  only  particulars  which  justly 
entitle  Mr.  Lavater's  worktaa  pre^ 
eminence  among  the  books  on  thii 
subject.  His  opinions  are  more 
evidently  the  result  of  actual  obser-^ 
vation  than  those  of  preceding  phy- 
siognomists. He  appears  also  to  navA 
made  the  science  more  peculiariybis 
study  than  any  other  person  ;  and 
(  excepting,  indeed,  his  professional 
a  divine)  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
grand  pursuit  of  his  life.  His  at* 
tention  moreover  to  osseal  physiog^ 
nomy,  and  the  effects  of  pnMet 
and  contourst  evince  a  compreneo- 
sion  of  the  subject,  much  superior 
to  what  appears  in  those  who  have 
treated  it  heretofore.  Andin  ad- 
dition to  these,  his  style,  though 
somewhat  declamatory  and  digires- 
sive,  yet  forcible  and  lively ;  hb  ex^ 
pressions  frequently  precise  and 
characteristic,  and  th^  spirit  of  piety 
and  benevolence  which  pervadei 
the  whole  of  his  performance,  coii^ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  render  it  highly 
interesting. 

With  all  thesegood  qualities,  hc7w« 
ever,  M.  Lavater's  work  Jias  faalts 
that  take  away  considerably  from 
the  deference  which  his  phyiiog- 

nodical 
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Tiomical  opinions  would  otherwise 
have  claimed.  And  his  imagination 
has  in  many  instances  so  evidently 
gotten  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
that  a  reader  who  should  take  up 
his  volumes  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  amusement,  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  reject  the  whole  system, 
as  the  fanciful  conceit  of  an  ingeni- 
ous but  extravagant  theorist. 

Among  the  objectionable  parts  of 
his  book  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  mysterious  air  of  import- 
ance with  which  (like  many  of  his 
predecessors)  he  has  clothed  his  fa- 
vourite-science, and  described  the 
whole  of  the  material  world  as  ob- 
jects of  her  dominion. 

2.  Thefanciful  necessity  which  he 
imposc8,that  a  physiognomist  should 
be  a  well-shaped  handsome  man. 

3.  His  language  very  frequently 
too  peremptory  and  decisive;  not 
warranted  by  the  substance  of  his 
remarks,  and  disproportioned  to  the 
occasion.* 

4.  His  remarks  themselves,  in 
numerous  instances,  unsupported  by 
the  illustrations,  and  sometimes  ap- 
parently opposite  to  common  obser- 
vation.* 

5.  His  too  great  reliance  on  sin- 


gle features  as  the  foundation  for 
deciding  on  a  cbaracter.t 

6.  His  premature  opinions  on  the 
physiognomy  of  the  ears,  hands, 
nails,  and  feet,  of  the  human  specieii ; 
on  hand-writing ;  on  the  physiogno- 
my of  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  On  none  of  these  can  a 
sufficient  number  of  accurate  ob- 
servations have  been  made  to  war- 
rant the  slightest  conclusion. { 

?•  His  introduction  of  objects,8Uch 
as  the  preceding,  is  the  more  singu* 
lar,  from  the  slight  and  inadequate 
attention  he  appears  AtM^/o to  havd 
bestowed  on  gesture,  voice, manner, 
and  the  important  topic  of  national 
physiognomy:  all  oi  which  he  has 
mdfeed  in  some  degree  touched  upon, 
but  far  less  than  facts  might  nave 
warranted,  or  their  importance  de- 
manded. 

8.  The  repeated  introduction  of 
his  own  face  throughout  the  course 
of  the  work,  and  the  singular  re- 
marks he  makes  on  it,  although  his 
character  may  fully  justify  the  truth 
of  them,  do  not  serve  to  prej  udice  the 
reader  in  favour  of  his  judgment. 

9.  The  same  observatioii  may  be 
made  on  his  singularly  fanciful 
Theory  of  Apparitions,  which  goes 

near 


•  Instances  of  these,  I  think,  will  occur  frequently,  especially  on  perusing  his  Physi- 
ognomical Remarks  on  the  illustrative  engravings  ;  but  of  these  eacn  reader  will  be  the 
best  enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  until  the  science  shall  put  on  a  more  systematic  form 
than  the  present  collection  of  observations  will  permit. 

t  Tiiat  there  is  such  a  thing  ashomogeneity  and  harmony  of  feature,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  the  instances  of  exception  are  so  numerous,  and  the  illustrative  cases  so  scattered 
and  unarranged,  that  it  appears  tome  injudicious  presumption  in  most  instances  to  de- 
cide positively  on  the  observation  of  a  single  feature. 

I  I'he  old  Physiognomists,  who  (in  the  spirit  of  the  times)  would  in  no  wise  have 
omitted  to  treat  the  subject  ay5^«na^i«i//y,  were  on  that  account  induced  to  take  into 
consideration  every  part  of  the  body  in  its  turn.  But  the  manner  of  M.  Lavater,  pro- 
fessedly desultory,  did  not  lead  him  to  this  ;  and  he  has  even  exceeded  the  feults  of  his 
predecessoi-s,  by  the  introduction  of  physiognomical  Observations  on  the  hand-writing, 
on  insects,  &c.  which  the  present  state  of  physiognomy  is  very  short  indeed  of  being 
bo  far  advanced  as  to  include. 
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near  to  a  revival  of  the  oldopiDiont 
of  the  sympathists. 

10.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
general  character  of  enthuiiasm  in 
mvour  of  physiognomy,  which  it 
stamped  on  every  page  cf  the  work, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  a  great  part 
of  the  merit  of  it  may  be  due.  But 
it  certainly  has  the  salutary  tendency 
of  setting  bis  readers  on  their  ^uard 
against  a  too  precipitate  admission 
of  his  physiognomical  decisions. 

Sucli  appears  to  me  the  character 
of  a  work,  which  altogether  does 
credit  to  the  tiroes,  as  well  as  to  the 
author. 

M.  Lavaters  book  produced  an 
atteck  upon  it  from  IVl.  Formey,  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  for  the  year 
1775.  M.  Formey  having  discussed 
the  propriety  of  the  extensive  sig- 
nification  given  to  the  term  physiog- 
nomy, by  M.  Pemettyand  Lavater, 
adopts  a  de6nition  nearly  the  same 
with  that  which  I  have  taken.  He 
allows  that  every  fibre  of  the  body 
influences,  and  is  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  mental  character ; 
but  he  urges,  as  his  principal  argu- 
ment, that  our  frame  is  liable  to  many 
accidents, by  which  itmaybe  altered 
or  modified,  that  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  disposition  or  tal- 
ents of  the  person  who  may  be  ex- 
posed to  tliem,  that  it  far  surpasses 
human  skill  to  distinguish  between 
such  modifications  of  feature  as  are, 
and  such  as  are  not,  connected  with 
the  mind ;  and  therefore  although 
there  may  be  truth  in  the  science  of 
physiognomy,  the  Deity  alone  can  be 
a  physiognomist.  He  observes,  more- 
over, that  our  cast  of  features  isliable 
to  be  determined  by  the  tempera- 
ments of  our  ancestor8,lineal  and  col- 
lateral, by  education,  by  diet,  by 
climate,  by  sudden  emotions,  &c, 
so  that  the  determination  given  to 


our  featturet  by  ovr  HMntal 
ter,  may  be  to  mToWed  with,  or  bid- 
den bjr»  accidental  cireiuiiitaDOH« 
that  itiB  in  vain  tp  attenpt  tbe  amy 
of  a  icience.whosie  limita  are  to  eon* 
fined.  These  objections  of  If.  Foiw 
roey  are  worth  noticing^  altli4ii|^ 
they  do  not  strike  me  aa  conqlasne 
on  tbe  points  towards  whidi  ha 
urges  them. 

Beside  this  essay  by  M.  Fonacjyl 
know  of  no  other  suosequent 
cation  of  any  moment  on  the 
From  this  mstorical  deductjoiii 
ever,  ofthe  literary  progrevac^nlij* 
siognomy,itappears9  thatiaklo.wDiit 
ever  disrepute  the  scienoe  muf  now 
be  fallen,  there  is  scarcelyiA  period 
to  be  mentioned,  wbereln  any  tiling 
of  science  was  knc:wn,ii||  whidi  ph^ 
siognomy  had  not  its  abetton  and 
its  professors,  among  men  of  the 
greatest  learning,  and  most  nndoaih 
ted  abilities ;  and  that»  in  aU  ptroba- 
bility,  the  chief  reasons  why  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  at 
present,  are. 

First,  that  it  has  been  treatoA-iB 
conjunction  with  subjects  noarpe^ 
perfy  exploded  as  unworthy  of  at- 
tention; and  secondly.  That  itliaB 
been  injured  by  the  injodicipos  Jts- 
sertions  and  arguments  of  thosewfao 
have  undertaken  its  defence. 

llie  learned  and  the  wise,liowevary 
may  sometimes  be  mistaken;  nor 
should  any  decisive  conclusion  be 
drawn  against  the  use  of  any  thing, 
from  its  having  been  abused.  The 
time,  therefore,  may  not  be  hat&^ 
tant,  when  physiognomy  will  bers^ 
instated  in  tier  rank  among  the  ?■!• 
uable  b  ranches  ofhuman  knowIe4ge» 
and  be  studied  with  that  dtt[ree 
of  attention  and  perseverance  wSidi 
a  subject  deserves,  so  essoDtially 
connected   with    the    science'  of 
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.On  the  comparaihi  €9ulUt^  qf  btaaiittfUl  gudconristeal  wli<^^fp- 

'    the  sciencesandarts^  Bj^Mr*  WUr  jt  te  tfi^  dufliiness  of  eyary  Qiaq|.||i 

iiam  RosGoe  ;fr^m  the  eame,  thefipnixxct  of  lifei  tp  9:|i|iit)it  to  Ifia 

:  wocl4«  great  9Qdcoiuut^^ch^l»^ 

THERE  is,  perhapi,  no  circuin-  ter.    lifi.ard^.  tp  accoyriUh  tfa 

stance  more  injurious*  both  tp  end,  it  is  necessary  to  kft^i,'  o^e 

our  improvement  and  happiness*  grand  pbjpctjp.view*  and  iiever 

than  a  propensity  to  engi^  eoA  su&r  ourselves  to  be  drawn  fro9ii(f 

gersevere  in  the  study  of  partioular  by  tpo.  miQUt^  an  atteatjl.pa  to  leip 

ranches  of  science*  witnout  first  important  parts;  for  thpiigh  thesp' 

taking  that  enlarged  and  ^eral  maybpiatbemselyescpina^ndabicb 

view  of  our  nature  and  destination*  jretyifthe  priocipal  object  baa  been 

by  which  we  ought  to  asoertain*  nje^lec^edfin  order  to  bestow  mojrp 

and  arrange  in  due  succession*  thi||  aasiduily  .m  .(H^spil^erior  pajrts^  ijt 

proper  objecU  of  our  pursuit.   For  betrays  a  dfficiancv  ki  jock^q^ 

want  of  attention  to  this  important  and  true  taste*  w^ch  it  wiU  be  iiqif 

subject*  learning  and  industry  have  pcjfisibli)  any  ^ih^f  miit  94n .  fidldr 

frequently  been   exerted  on   unr  compensate.  ^ 

worthy  objects;   and  genius  and       Iiia*bpweverf:^Vi^iU^, J^,.ap- 

taste  trifled  away*  without  either  prebei¥>Bd>  that  in^^y  persj^i^  j|b^V|S 

affording  advants^e  to  mankind*  oir  fmcA  tbirqiiglh  ^e  wgifi4%mf  Q9^f 

obtaining  reputation  to  theicpoifes-  without  discovering,  Ifut,  yfil^iy^ 

aor.  .  .once  refleictiof;  oi^ the  proper  pbjpc;^ 

If,  from  the  time  of  our  entra;ap?  joftbeir' pursuit;  an^.tjbe  fuiioliier  :^ 

on  the  world,  we  were  enabled  fully  iH>t  leaSj^perbapSi  of  those  wh<^  hf^ 

to  exercise  those  powers  of  mind  Tingifiwrned  clear  and  detennhiiMf 

which  are  but  gradually  unfolded*  ideas  of  tb^r  .du^yi^  hf^Vif^  in  thf 

this  would  be  the  first  consideration  ,  course  of  their  conaiict,l^twl>to)r 

which  would  suggest  itself  to  a  ra*  them ;  and  suffered  thpsja,  uiingp 

tional   being;  and  though  those  which  required  their  immeidiate  exp 

powers  are  developed  only  by  de-  ertions*  totally  to  supersede  f^ 

grees,  yet,  there  is  a  period  in  the  hisrher  ends*  to  which  they  oi|gbt 

life  of  every  man,  when*  collecting  oiuy  to  have  been  auxiliary. 
together  those  ideas  which  have        In  general  life*  what   is   mora 

been  suffered  to  wander  almost  un-  common*  than  to  su&r  the  laudable 

restrained,  over  the  fields  of  amuse-  desire  ofacquiring  independence*  t^ 

men t,  it  behoves  him  to  consideSk  degenerate  mtoaneaf^mess  for nc 

with  serious  attention,  that  tablet  cumulating  riehes*  .without  a  refef^ 

which  is  to  contain,  in  eternal  co-  ence  to  any  farther  and  ?  But^can 

lours,  the  picture  of  hisfiiture  life;  i^e  avoid  pitying  the  man*  wbp^mn!- 

and,  like  a  skilful  artist,  to  observe  ploys  his  time  in  gildinff  tha^  framed 

what  requires  hisfir8tBttention,and  when  he  should  be  niDisbing: '*^ 


what  are  only  secondary  objects  of  picture? 

his  regard.  In  the  pursuits  ^afscience^  thiji 

As  it  is  the  first  aim  of thepainter  error  c<mtinua|ly  occurs;  we  anlfer 

to  produce  on  his  canvas  some  great  some  particular  studyy  wbicbt  per- 

and  striking  effect ;  and,  by  a  proh  hapa*  accident  rather  tbtn  cboiop 

per  arrangement  of  parts,  to  form  a  first  suggested*  to  (^aim  llna  cosf- 

•     tinu- 
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tinual  sacrifice  of  our  time,  and  the 
full  exertion  of  our  talents;  whilst 
subjects  remain  neglected,  of  far 
more  importance*  and,  perhaps,  in 
fact,  more  suited  to  our  tempers 
and  abilities. 

The  difficulty  of  diyestin^  our- 
selves ofparticulars,  and  looking  on 
things  in  a  general  view,  will,  how- 
ever, decrease,  in  proportion  as  we 
habituate  ourselves  to  such  employ- 
ment; and  it  is  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  propriety  of 
the  practice,  than  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  facilitating  it,  that  1  beg  the 
attention  of  this  respectable  society, 
whilst  I  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject. 

Man»  in  his  original  constitution, 
is  endowed  with  a  variety  of  facul- 
ties^ different  in  their  ends  and  na- 
ture; but,  I  conceive,  they  may  be 
reduced  to  the  three  following,  viz. 
the  moral  sense,  or  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes virtue  and  vice;  the  ra- 
tional faculty,  distinguishing  truth 
and  falsehood;  and  the  sentimental 
faculty,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
taste,  which  distinguishes  beauty 
from  deformity.  To  the  acquisi- 
tions made  inimprovingthe  rational 
and  moral  powers,  we  give  the 
name  of  science;  whilst  the  senti* 
mental  faculty  is  the  foundation  of 
the  pleasures  we  receive  from  the 
study  of  the  polite  arts. 

As  these  faculties  may  be  improved 
by  exercise,  so  they  may  be  injured 
and  decay  by  neglect,  and  become 
totally  inapplicable  to  any  good  and 
useful  purpose;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  duty,  of  every  rational  being,  to 
make  this  improvement  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attainment.  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  we  should  first  inquire,  by 
what  means  we  may  best  answer 
this  good  end;  for, as  these  original 
endowments  can  only  be  cultivated 


by  means  of  the  adenoes  and  arU^ 
and  aa  these aie  modi  diveniiedin 
themaelvet,  discloae  to  ns  SSanpt 
views,  and  lead  to  diflbrent  endb ; 
it  becomes  a  business  of  mocli  im- 
portance to  enquire  whatparticQiar 
branch  of  science,  or  of  art,  is  most 
deserving  of  our  attention,  befim 
we  suflfer  ourselves  to  be  attnclsd 
by  sudi  other  lessimportant,tiiougii 
not  useless,  investigatioos,  as  maj 
accidentally  come  across  our  way. 

Now,  it  may  certainly  be  taken 
for  granted,  that,asbenigs,accouit- 
able  for  our  moral  condact,  and  in- 
fluencing, by  thatcondiict,Dot  only 
our  own  happiness,  but  in  a  mat 
degree,  the  happiness  of  oueiSi 
those  studies  which  have  an  imma 
diate  reference  to  the  mcanl  duties 
of  life  are  of  the  first  importanoek 

The  study  of  the  works  of  natwe 
may  next  be  allowed  to  engageonr 
attention — a  study,  on  the  know« 
ledge  of  which  depend  many  of  the 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  OHf  life;. 
and  which  has,  perhaps,a  still  YnAm 
er  claim  to  our  notice,  as  inducmg 
us  to  form  to  ourselves  proper  ideas 
of  the  attributes  and  perfections  of 
the  great  Creator;  who  has  opened 
before  us  his  extensive  volome,  and 
endowed  us  with  abilities  to  jodge 
of,  and  taste  to  enjoy,  the  beauties  it 
affords. 

Science,  then,  is  either  moral  or 
natural :  the  first,  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  human 
life;  the  second,  more  remotely  so, 
through  the  medium  of  the  works  of 
nature.  With  respect  to  theformer^ 
as  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
every  man  to  be  as  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  it  as  his  abilities  and  sitoa- 
tion  will  permit,  so  it  is  disgraoefiil 
and  dangerous  to  neglect  it;  whilst 
the  latter  though  honourable  and 
useful  in  the  acquisition,  may  be 

postponed 
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postponed,  or  omitt^,  till  a  pi^-^  other  individuals,  all  entltleU  to  the 
ciency  be  made  in  ibore  important  same  rights  as  Ourselves;  as  mem- 
studies,  bers  of 'Hie  particular  states  from 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  been  whidi^  we  dcMrite  protection  ;  and 
observed  of  late,  and  experience  frorti  the  other  social  and  domestic 
seems  to  justify  the  observation,  that  relations  of  life,  many  duties  are 
the  present  age  is  more  attached  to  incupnbent  on. us,  which  require  nd 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  than  smaU  degree  of  accuracy,  care,  and 
to  that  of  morals :  which  may  possi-  attention,  to  perform  in  such  a  man^* 
bly  arise  from  an  idea,  that  the  lat-  ner  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
ter  affords  but  a  small  scope  for  the  those  with  whom  we  are  connected, 
exercise  of  the  mind,  ana  consists  and  of  our  on^n  minds. 
chiefly  of  propositions,  either  self«  Nor  let  it  be  thought  beneath  the 
evident,  or  capable  of  a  simple  and  dignity  of  the  philosopher  to  exa- 
decided  demonstration.  Admitting,  mme  the  laws  that  subsist  between 
for  a  moment,  this  to  b^  the  case ;  man  and  the  inferior  animals  of  the 
yet  it  by  no  means  precludes  the  creation ;  a  subject  yet  but  slightly 
necessity  of  transferring  to  our  own  touched  on,  thoush highly  deserving 
use  theresultofotbermeh'slabours;  of  flirther  inquiry.    That  acts  of 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  dili-  injustice  may  be,  and  too  frequent* 
gent  application  to  the  same  studies  ly  are  exercised  upon  them  cannot 
and  pursuits.   It  is  not  whether  the  be  doubted ;  and,  if  so,  the  necet- 
science  be  known,  but  whether  I  sity  of  some  regulations,  In  this  re-; 
know  it,  about  which  I  ought  to  be  spect,is  the  immediate  consequence 
solicitous.  of  such  concession.  A  right  of  pro« 
.    It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  party,  according  tb  the  present  sjrs* 
a  nearer  view,  that  the  science  of  tern  of  things,  includes  also  a  right 
morals  affords  a  much  wider  field  to  torment,  to.mutilate,andto  nil; 
than  may,  at  first  sight,  be  imagined,  to  weary  out  nature  by  repeated  suf* 
The  great  variety  of  circumstances  ferings ;  or  to  destroy  at  once' that 
and  combinations,  which  arise  in  a  vital  spark,  the  immediate  gift  of 
polished  and  commercial  state,  open^  the  Divinity,  which  w:hen  once  ex- 
to  an  accurate  observer,*  a  perpetual  tinguished,no  human  power  can  re- 
source  of  speculation.  Itis,  however,  store;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this 
my  province  to  sketch  the  outline  may  not  arise  so  much  from  a  fero* 
only;    to  fill  it  up  properly  would  cityand  wanton  propensity  to  cruel* 
require  higher   abilities  and  more  ty  in  the  human  mind,  as  mm  a  too 
accurate  research.                      .    .  prevalentidea,  thattherearenomo- 
Thedutiesoflifeareimmediately  tual  rights  between  man  and  the 
derived  from  the  different  relations  brute  creation ;  absolute  'property 
in  which  mankind  are  placed.     As  being  vested  in  the  one,  and  unlim* 
a  simple  existing  being,  detached  ited  resignation  the  lot  of  the  other. 
from  any  other  of  his  species,  there  To  counteract  thia  false  and  inju* 
is  a  connection  between  man  and  nous    opinion;  neither  -  moral   tn- 
his  Creator  which  subjects  him  to  junctions,  nor  political  regulations, 
certain   duties,   prior,   in  point  of  should  be'  wanting;  nor  can  the 
obligation,  to  every  other  claim.  powers  of  the  mind  be  more  hoN> 
As  individuals,  connected  with  nourably  exerted  than  in  prevent- 
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ing  the  unnecessary  extension  of  ac- 
tual pain  in  the  universe ;  or  in  plea- 
ding the  cause  of  that  class  of  beings, 
to  whom  nature,  though  she  gave 
capacity  of  pain,  denied  the  power 
of  remonstrating  against  their  suf« 
ferings. 

These  then  are,  of  all  others,  the 
studies 

Que  tnagis  ad  nos 
Pertinent  t  ei  nescire  nudumest. 
On  the  cultivation  of  these  depends, 
not  only  our  present,  but  our  future 
welfare ;  and  shall  we,  with  the  ill- 
timed  application  of  the  pretended 
philosopher,  persist  in  the  solution 
of  a  mathematical  problem,  whilst 
the  house  burns  around  us ;  or  suffer 
shells  and  feathers  to  attract  our  no- 
tice whilst  our  happiness  and  our 
misery  hang  yet  in  the  balance, 
and  it  remains  in  the  power  of  our 
utmost  exertion  to  throw  an  atom 
into  the  scale  ? 

Impressed  with  the  ideathatthese 
studies  are  of  the  first  importance  to 
us,  and  conscious  that  we  are  not 
uninformed  with  respect  to  them.; 
it  may  then  be  allowed  us,  to  en-> 
gage  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
branches  of  science,  which  unite, 
with  the  gratification  of  an  innocent 
and  natural  passion,  the  expectation 
of  being  enabled  to  render  our  em- 
ployment of  essential  service  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

To  these  studies  we  may  give  the 
name  of  natural  philosophy,  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  more  general  accepta- 
tion than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
of  late  understood:  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  impropriety  in  the  use 
of  this  term,  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  whole  system  of  nature,  as  well 
intelfectual  as  materiaJ.  The  fa* 
culties  of  the  human  mind,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  that  system,  as  the 
form  of  010"  bodies,  and  seem,  there- 


fore, equally  to  be  indfidai  u«d«r 
the  study  ofjuatural  pbilQjBophy.  ^  . 

la  pursuing  the  subject,  .it ' wiHf 
hofiever,  be  necessary  to  advert  to 
the^different  channels,  into  whidi 
this  qrcat  branch  of  scienca  is  disfH 
ded.  The.se  are,  first,  the knovledgt 
of  intellect,  called  metaphysics ;  ae*  , 
condly,  the  knowledge  of  the  extent  ^ 
and  quantity  of  sulMtances,  called 
mathematics;  and  thirdly,  the  kooirp 
ledge  of  particular  propertiea  of  aob* 
stances,  usually  called  physics. 

<<  The  mind  of  roan,"  says  a  lata 
excellent  writer,  **  is  the  ndblest 
work  of  God  which  nature  diseo» 
vers  to  us,  and  therefore,  oo  acoonot 
of  its  dignity,  deserves  our  study.? 
That  this  is  the  primary,  ^nd  miMl 
important  branch  of  natural  philoi^ 
sophy,  must  be  evident  ta  any  oaf 
who  considers,  that,  before  wa  ap»  / 
ply  ourselves  to  acquire  extraneooa 
knowledge,  we  ought  to  ascertaia 
wliat  particular  kind  our  &eidUaa 
are  adapted  to  attain ;  and»  having 
seen  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  in  oar 
power,  we  may  then  be  enaUad  to 
pursue  such  subjects  as  are  whhm 
our  reach ;  and  not  imprudently  la- 
vish our  time  on  those  which  coma 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  faoultief 
with  which  we  are  endowed. 

The  science  of  mathematicsis  cmii* 
versant  with  the  extent  and  quantity 
of  substances;  and  teaches  the  un* 
changeable  and  universal  properties 
of  visible  objects.  It  therefore  fire* 
cedes  the  study  of  physics,  whoie 
province  it  is,  to  inquire  into  the  par* 
ticular  nature  and  taws  of  such  olh 
jects.  If  the  pleasures  received  frein 
scientific  pursuits  depend  on  the  in* 
vestigation  and  acquisition  of  truth^ 
the  study  of  the  mathematics  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  capable  of  aft 
fording  enjoyment,  itsjooocltuioni 
not  depending  on  the  subtlety  of  ar^ 
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gutppnt,  pr  the  f4UscjQf  )«)gU4ge. 
Sut  titeipg  papabic,  ^thcr  Qf  stinpible 
iavoonfitiatioa,  or  ifmnediately  re- 
ferriog  to  the  firtt  printsiples  gf  ha^ 
VW  reason.  It  mof  al^q  1^  >icl4c9i 
tbat  tbis  science  aewm  pigrp  cor-v 
•l^te  and  perfect  tbfW  wj  (rttifif.-i* 
It  gepfrally  attai'M  tlK  fvIFiajf4  ^ 
«iB»  ftt ;  viter^Wt  in  ^1  Qttt«r  tci-r 
aavff,  we  e? pect  itg  im^p»ft  nMiwr 
tlwn  to  perfect,  knowl«3gP. 

Uq^pr  the  cornpretieotije  4eno^ 
mination  of  physics,  are  inclufled 
iatny  particular  atadi^,  ^iVk  of 
vbich  aSbrdf  &mp1«  i>i^eri#)A  for 
investigation.  The  piotott^  sub- 
ject  of  its  inquiry  is  the  vbol?  (ffl- 
tem  of  material  nature ;  in  tbs  pu^ 
suit  of  which  branch  of  leariuDgt  it 
seenis  proper,  in  the  first  place,  tp 
acquire  a  general  knoffled^  pf  (be 
luuverse.  Ok  far  as  it  is  discpTerabter 
either  by  our  natural  endD<*tB9Qts 
or  the  artificial  assistancewithwhicb 
buman  invention  hat  supplied  us ; 
and  from  thence  to  proce^cliin  qur 
ipquiries^  through  the  aniiaalt  wo^ 
getable,  and  mineral  klngdqms; 
vhich  employment,  ai  it  indwHes 
all^we  know  of  the  earth  we  inhn- 
bit,  has  acquired  theiuunp  of  natu- 
ral history. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intentlpn  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  several 
studies  which  properly  arrange 
tbetpselves  under  these  different 
heads :  it  is  sufficient  to  have  indi* 
crated  the  pre-eminence  and  subor- 
dination which  seem  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  different  olijects  of 
science,  and  to  hare  shown  theng- 
CBssity  of  adopting  similar  disUnc- 
tioDs. 

It  muBt,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  it  U  not  perhaps  in  pur  power 
tp  pursue  the  sciences  in  the  prtoita 
order  here  pointed  out ;  for  &ere  is 
a  connexion,  throughout  the  whole 
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•yateqi  qf  bufnaii  kDOw)edge>  'htcb 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrrive  at  ex- 
cellence in  any  one  branch,  whilst 
we  remain  totally  ignorant  of  ihe 
rest.  The  tendency  of  natural  phi- 
losophy to  promote  the  interests  of 
Ujorality,  has  already  been  hinted 
at ;  and  the  science  of  maihamatics 
is,  in  like  manner  intimately  con-  . 
nectedwith  other  branches  of  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

I  must  also  remark,  that  though, 
un^^r  the  geopi*!  Iwtds  l)efqi« 
Tn^ntwWi  I  mean  to  cpmpT0bfui4 
^llbipawwd^WViyAtlhe?  bj[  off 
Qieaw  jnoludp  OTPiy  literwy  Bttw>- 
ment,  in  the  pvnuit  rf  wfen*  mw- 
Icvid  sna  bosisd ;  nwir  «f  "WPb  ffff 
scqvirp^  pnjy  f«r  tlw  piv^pbW  9f  lw» 
ing^fun  (nplgred  intl>«a(Mn* 
neot  fif  batwx  kaovledg^  P^ 
as  « lUmi  vtfSfifit.Morp  1)9  WIP^ 
■WKW  an  inipartwt  fn>|k,  wil) 
bfatqw  gttet  lAtentiw  insroFiding 
tbeivplenmtsnecetMlcyjforbiipHr- 
pp«e  i  so  it  iriU  Wioce  us  tobpdi- 
ligmt » iat«jniiig;4i«ie  m^iviiwy 

Consents,  witbput  irhiejiourlfrr 
bniikmayeidierbepsr^TfrHstrvn 
ted)  qr  ipsy  mtiiely  fiiil  of  auccBfi, 
Of  re«l  koowMge  tbero  ai« 
twQ  sourcH>  aditary  jobnervatifm 
or  inquiry ;  and  infoiniatiaB  depvej 
ftont  the  previous  knewjedge  of 
others ;  whicb  last  is  hy  iiir  tbe  most 
copious  oftbfl  twQ;lmt  atthis<;an 
ooty  be  cwnnunicated  by  the  aid  of 
UngusgA  flither  oral  xw  ^ttei^  so 
tbe  cartaioty  of  tbe  idaos  vr  thus 
acquira,  wilf  d^nd  on  tbt  skill  we 
have  attuned  in  tbat  lugaagOi  b^  ' 
Bieaiis  ^  which  the  inforpution  it 


Thu^  the  acquisitioa  of  diiereol 
langwges  becomes  neoesagry ;  h«t 
in  this,  as  in  other  instaufast  om 
must  be  taken  tbat  we  mistaks  not 
the  means  for  tbe  end ;  and  whilst 
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we  arc  employed  in  preparing  fur- 
ther materials,  suffer  not  so  much 
of  the  building  as  we  have  already 
erected  to fallto decay. — Toexert 
ourselves  in  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  language,  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying that  knowledge  in  higher 
pursuits,  is  truly  laudable ;  but  to 
DC  conversant  only  with  words,  and 
suffer  the  science  to  centre  in  itself^ 
is  absurd  and  improvident. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an . 
inquiry,  how  far  translations  may 
supply  the  deficiency  of  classical 
learning ;  or  to  point  out  the  many 
advantages  of  which  such  learning  is 
productive ;  this  having  been  already 
done,by  an  author*  to  whom  the  pub- 
lic are  under  many  important  obliga- 
tions. On  the  result  of  his  **  Enqui- 
ry into  the  usefulness  of  Classical 
Learning,"  I  shall  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  of  great  advantage  in 
many  departments  of  science ;  from 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  ab- 
struser  parts  of  grammatical  study, 
It  acquires  a  facility  and  accuracy 
of  distinction  which  no  other  occu- 
pation can  bestow :  and  by  a  proper 
selection  ofauthors  we  may  advance 
our  real  knowledge  in  any  particular 
science,  whilst  we  arc  procuring  the 
means  of  applying  ourselves  with 
advantage  to  further  studies. 

If  language  be  considered  as  an 
implement  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing, or  improving  knowledge,  logic 
is  that  art  which  teaches  us  how  to 
make  a  right  use  of  such  implement; 
whilst  philology,  or  the  science  of 
criticism,  maintains  the  purity  of 
language,  and  guards  it  against 
those  innovations  which  inattention, 
fashion,  and  habit,  are  too  apt  to 
introduce. 


These  studies,  if  they  come  not 
properly  under  the  denomination  of 
science,  are  essential  to  thednepio- 
secution  of  it.  Whilst  they  simpoR 
their  dignity,  we  may  rest  aaUnd 
that  true  knowledge  maintains  its 
ground ;  but  when  these  begin  to 
be  neglected,  there  is  the  graaloM 
reason  to  believe  that  ignoranceaail 
barbarism  are  again  aiming  to  esta^ 
blish  their  ancient  empire^  and  to 
fear  that  their  endeavours-  are'aot 
without  success. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  thai- 
the  pleasures  we  receive  from  tks 
fine  arts  depend  on  an  original  or 
instinctive  power  of  the  nnnd,. 
which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  sen- 
timental faculty ;  meaning  to  infisr, 
that,  as  the  improvements  we  taako. 
in  virtue  and  knowledge,  are  foand-- 
ed  on  the  moral  and  rational  poirf 
ers ;  so  the  acquisitions  we  mafceJn 
the  arts,  consist  in  the  improvement. 
of  certain  feelings  intimately  con* 
nected  by  some  secret  and  inex- 
plicable union  with  the  eftcts  of 
those  arts.  

Whether  the  improvemeniof  this 
faculty  be,  like  that  of  oar  ofiuf; 
endowments,  a  duty  incambent.Ott' 
us ;  and  if  so,  whether  that  .duty 
ought  to  have  a  preference  to  anyy 
and  which,  of  those  particular  po-' 
cupations  we  have  before  nptioed ;; 
and  again,  which  of  those  arts,  em* 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  opr 
feelings,  is  most  powerftil  and-eftr^ 
cacious  in  that  redpect,  and  onght 
more  particularly  to  dsiim  our  vof 
gard,  are  questions  wbidi  Bmrbt 
admit  of  long  inquiry,  but  wfaick 
I  shall  touch  upon  asbriefily  aapos* 
sible.  —•■■ 

m 

The  arts  now  ^alluded  to,  are 
those  of  poetry,  music,  and  paint?' 
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hig,  or  as  they  are  called,  in  distinc- 
tipn  from  manual  ingenuity^  the  po*' 
lite  arts. 

Although  these  arts  seem  on  the 
first  view  to  be  contribatory  only  to 
our  gratification;  yet  it  should  seem 
that  Providence,  in  endowing  us- 
with  propensities  and  abilities  to  in« 
▼esttgate  and  improve  them,  -meant 
that  they  should  become*  in  some 
degree,  the  objects  of  our  inquir  v ; 
and  indeed  we  see  throughout  the 
whole  creation,  that  the  ends  of 
beauty,  amusement,  and  pleasure, 
have  never  been  neglected ;  other- 
wise we  might  ask,  in  the  language 
of  Shenstone, 

*^  Why  knows  the  nightingale  to  %ing  ? 

Why  flows  the  pine'3  ncctareous  juice  ? 
Why  shines  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing? 

For  sustenance  alone :  For  uie: 
For  preservation.     Every  sphere 
Shall  bid  fiiir  pleasure's  rightM  claim  ap- 
pear. 
And  sure  there  seem  of  human  kind. 

Some  born  to  shun  the  solemn  strife  I 
Some  for  amusive  tasks  design 'd 

To  soothe  the  certain  ills  of  life, 
Grace  its  lone  paths  with  many  a  blushing 
rose, 

New  founts  of  bliss  disclose. 
Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate 
repose.'' 

The  cultivation  of  the  polite  arts 
seems  then  to  be  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  consistent 
with  the  true  end  of  his  nature : 
but  there  is  a  still  higher  purpose 
to  which  they  should  be  applied 
the  consideration  of  which  will  tend 
to  ascertain  the  rank  they  ought 
to  hold,  and  to  determine  their  rela- 
tive claims  upon  our  time  and  abi- 
lities. 

In  admitting  that  the  arts  are  in% 
tended  for  our  gratification,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  utility  is  ex- 
clusively the  end  of  science,  and 
amusement    the  end  of  the  arts. 


From  the  study  of  the  sciences,  the 
understanding  is  enlai^ged,  and  the 
faculties  strengthened ;  from  that  of 
the  arts  the  affections  are  exercised' 
and  the  hetfrt  is  improved.  > 

It  would  be  superfluods,  before 
the  present  audience,  to  enter  into- 
an  explanation  of  this  sentiment ;' 
for  who  has  not  experieA(5ed  that* 
delightful  glow,  that  inexpressible- 
sensation,  favourable  to  virtue  and' 
humanity,  which  the  labours  of  the' 
genuinip  poet  never  fail  to  inspire  i  ^ 
Who  has  not  felt  himself  roused  to' 
action,  or  excited  to  pity,  br  afiiedl-' 
ed  with  sdcial  sorrow,  by  the  pow- 
erful effects  of  hartnooy,   or  the' 
vivid  representations  of  Uie pencil? 
After  being  conversant  witii  these 
arts,  the  mind  feels  itself 'soothed 
and  Softened,  and  is  then  capable  of 
receiving  more  distinctly  and  deep-^' 
ly,  and  retaining  to  more  effi^ctuaT 
purpose, :  those  finer   impressimis' 
whence  a  ver^  considerable 'share'of 
human  happmess  is  derived*  and' 
which  either  give  rise  to,  or  highly 
improve  all  the  charities  of  social 
life. 

Let  us  not  then  conclude,  that» 
because  the  fine  arts  are  apparently 
calculated  for  the  gratificatioB  of 
our  feelings,  therefore  they  are  to 
be  postponed  to  all  the  more  seriduit 
avocations  which  have  before  been' 
noticed.  It  is  their  province  to  act 
upon  ouraffedions  and  passions,  the 
impulses  of  which  have  often  'as 
principal  a.share  in  the  direction  of 
our  conduct,  as  the  sugj^estions  of 
our  judgement;  and  to  regulate; 
correct,  and  harmonize  •  them  by 
those  mea(kM  which  Providence  hat 
afforded  us,' becomes  therefore  at 
part  ^f  our  duty  no  liM'  essential 
than  die  improvement  of  manj  ipf 
the  sciences,  or  Uie  cultivatidii'of 
our  rational  powers. 
D  d  2  To 
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To  ascertain  the  particular  rank 
to  which  the  arts  are  entitled, 
might  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  That  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  moral  science  is  certain ; 
and  perhaps  several  branches  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  closely  connected 
with  the  utility  of  mankind,  may 
have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  time 
and  abilities ;  but  that  they  are  in- 
variably to  be  postponed  to  the  stu- 
dy of  nature  in  all  its  branches  can- 
not be  allowed.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  heroic  actions,  whether 
communicated  by  the  pen  or  the 
pencil,  feelings  are  incited,  strongly 
connected  with  the  first  and  leading 
object  of  our  pursuit,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  advancement  of 
virtue  and  the  ^improvement  of 
human  life. 

I  must  also  remark,  that  as  an  un* 
varied  application  to  one  pursuit  is 
not  only  irksome  to  us,  but  fre- 
quently defeats  the  end  it  aims  at, 
those  occupations,  by  whose  assist- 
ance the  nund  can  relax  without  de- 
bilitating, and  amuse  without  de- 
grading itself,  must  ever  stand  high 
in  our  estiqiation;  and  by  being  in- 
termingled with  our  more  serious 
labours,  will  afiFbrd  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  vigour,  and  activity, 
which  will  tend  more  than  any  other 
means  to  insure  success  in  higher 
pursuits. 

Of  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  the  polite 
s^rts  with  each  other,  the  result 
would  be  of  little  use,  nor  is  the 
subject  susceptible  of  novelty.  There 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  influencing 
the  judgement  to  the  pursuit  of  any 
particular  study;  but  the  sentimental 
faculty  chooses  its  own  objects,  and 
i^eldom  makes  a  proficiency  in  any 


branch  of  art  which  it  has  not  qpoo« 
taneously  adopted* 

I  have  thus  made  a  faint  ^H^mpl. 

to  elucidate  an  idea  which  I  CUD* 

ceive  to  be  of  considerable  kspoftp 

ance ;  and  though  I  pretend  not  to 

have  balanced  with  an  8C<;urelt 

hand  the  comparative  merit  of  the 

sciences,  it  is  enoueh  for  my  pniw 

pose,  if  I  induce  others  to  rened^ 

that  there isaconsideraUe  diffierenoe 

in  the  degree  of  attention  that  onA 

to  be  paid  to  them*    And  it  will,  I 

hope,  sufficiently  appear,  Aat  Ae 

cultivation  of  the  moral  senae  olMJiilt 

to  be  the  grand  object  of  onr  enaflavr 

vours,  and  that  even  the  fanprofa^ 

ment  of  our  intellect  is  laudable 

principally,  as  it  promotes  diip|pi^ 

end.  I 

Let  it  however  be  penmtted  ve 

to  remark,  that  throaghoat  fhii 

essay,  I  have  considered  every  ki^ 

dividual  of  mankind  as  enjraffod  t9 

improve  his  ^ilitie9,  ^nd  !fii*fkf 

promote  his  own  haippinew  to  uik 

utmost  of  his  power ;  but  thai  I  bj 

no  means  would  be  thought  to  m»* 

tract  from  the  characters  of  tbosb 

men  who  have  employed  Ibm  tiM 

and  talents  in  the  pursuit  odF  .parti* 

cular  sciences,  even  to  the  ezchL* 

sion  of  others;  and  by  arriving j|f 

eminence  in  them,  have  mxtcMti 

the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,a|ii 

smoothed  the  way  for  future  tni" 

vellers.   Infinite  are  the  oUigatioH 

mankind  are  under  to  the  tUostiioai 

characters  who  have  that  devotaft 

themselves  to  the  public  good:. bol 

we  may  reasonably  expect  to 


J 


excused,  if,  whilst  we   enjcj   Ai 

rdoui 


fruits  of  such  generous  ardoiuv 
aim  at  the  security  of  our  private 
happiness,  and  prefer  the  secret  OMS^ 
sciousness  of  a  proper  digdiafge'tl 
the  duties  of  life,  to  the  popuhtf'ap^ 

Drobatiem 


.> 
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tion,  which  deservedly  waits 
;hose  who  have  successfully 
d  their  abilities  ou  subjects 
have  little  or  no  connexion 
he  promotion  of.  virtue  and 
Ivancement  of  moral   recti- 


fatness  of  a  married  life  ifrom 
.^oiterer^aperiodical'work. 

all  the  men  I  ever  knew» 
harles  Sedley  was  the  most 
is   in    the   grand    af&ir   of 
[ig  a  wife ;  and  after   mature 
ation,  discovered  that  fash- 
i  women  were  vain,  and  ac- 
shed  women  affected.     He 
ire  married  the  daughter  of 
his  tenants,  with  no  charm 
ing  a  little  health  and  fresh* 
ad  no  acquirements  beyond 
fa  country  boarding-school; 
persuaded  that  because  she 
aorant  she  must  be  humble^ 
:ause  low-born,  unexpensive. 
)oth  these  inferences  he  lived 
)erience  the  falsity ;  for  his 
osa  soon  became  intoxicated 
!  possession  of  pleasure  of 
he  had  till  then  entertained  no 
ntered   with  eagerness  into 
pecies  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
id  paid  small  regard  to  a  hus- 
ur  whom  she  felt  little  grati- 
id  less  afifection. 
as  in  vain   he  argued)  im- 
and  threatened ;  too  weak 
on,  too  obstinate  forintreaty, 
passionate  for  remonstrance, 
rd  him  with  the  vacant  laugh 
,  or  answered  him  in   the 
ulence  of  vulgar  invective; 
Y  part  of  her  country  educa- 
lich  she  never  forgot, 
r  battling  it  in  vain  for  some 
with  an  enemy  to  whom  he 


was  a^  very  unequal  ahtagotiist,  he 
submitted  to  An  Inril  which  he  cou!d 
not  retnedy,  and  is  content  to  be 
ruined  by  the  expences,  and  tot^- 
mented  by  the  follies  of  a  vulgat 
termi^nt)  for  the  sake  (as  he  says) 
oTpeace  tod  ^uie^nef^.— -very  •diror- 
ent  was  the  opinion  and/the  fate^cf 
his  bhither  £dward.-^l)eter^ned 
not  to  be  made  miserable  by  a  low- 
born vixen,  he  early  ilttacfaed  him- 
self to  lady  Caroline  AlmeriaHora- 
tia  Mackenzie,  who  inherited  to- 
gether with  th^  Mood,  die' ^irit 
and  the  pride  of  along  Hne  of  North 
British  nobility^-r- After  a  fongand 
tedious  courtship,  in  which  she  took 
care  to  make  him  completely  sen- 
sible of  the  honour  done  to  him,  her 
ladyship  obligingly  condescended  to 
give  him  her  hand;  and  still  mo»g 
obligingly  introduced  to  his  ac- 
quaintaioee  and  his  h  ouse  something 
more  than  a  dozen  of  her  great  re- 
lations, who  haVe  ever  since  taken 
up  their  abode  with  him. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  much  he  is  master  in  his  own 
family:  since  every  subject  of  con- 
jugal discussion  is  immediately  laid 
before  this  impartid  jury ;  who  in- 
stantly pronounce  judgement  on  the . 
case,  and  exhort  him  to  pay  proper 
regard  to  a  (voman  of  lady  Caroline's 
understanding,  accomplishments, 
and  rank.  So  that  he  possesses  no 
other  advantage  over  his  brother 
than  the  privilege  of  being  made 
miserable  in  the  very  best  company. 

"The  two  Sedleys,'*  said  my  old 
friend,  Frank  Blunt,  on  entering 
my  room  the  other  morning,  *'  were 
a  couple  of  silly  fellows,  and  are 
deservedly  punished  for  their  foUy. 
He  who  setsout  in  awrong  road  must 
not  wonder  if  he  does  not  reach  hit 
journey's  end.  Had  I  followed 
their  example  I  should  have  beep 

as 
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as  miserable  as  thev  are — but  1  have 
chosen  wisely,  and  am  happy— very 
happy.— I  have  married  a  woman 
of  the  genteelest  manners  and  the 
sweetest  disposition.  I  wish,  my 
dear  friend,  you  would  come  over 
and  take  your  mutton  with  us  to-day, 
and  you  shall  be  convinced,  that 
when  a  man  chooses  well,  marriage 
is  the  happiest  state  upon  earth.'* — 
.  As  I  love  to  see  my  friends  happy,  I 
readily  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
accompanied  him  to  hishouse,  which 
is  an  cas^  ride  from  Oxford.  The  la- 
dy received  us  in  the  most  gracious 
manner,  and  testified  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction at  seeing  any  friend  of  her 
husband's, — giving  him  at  the  same 
time  a  gentle  rebuke,  for  having  so 
much  out-staid  his  time,  and  ex- 
posed her  to  all  those  uneasy  sensa- 
tions  which  she  always  felt  in  his 
absence.  He  excused  himself  in 
the  most  tender  manner,  and  they 
both  lefl  the  room,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare either  the  dinner,  or  themselves. 
J,  of  course,  took  up  a  book  ;  but 
whether  the  author  was  particularly 
stupid,  or  whether  I  was  in  a  bad 
humour  for  reading,  1  know  not, 
but  I  soon  flung  it  down,  and  began 
to  amuse  myself  with  ray  own  re- 
flections. They  were,  however, 
soon  interrupted  by  a  dialogue,  not 
of  the  most  tender  kind,  between 
the  masterand  mistressof  thehouse, 
which  the  thinness  of  the  partition 
suffered  me  to  hear  with  tolerable 
correctness.— '<  Indeed,  my  dear 
Mr.  Blunt,  I  wonder  you  could 
think  of  bringing  your  friend  here 
to-day,  when  you  know  there  is 
nothing  in  the  house  but  a  breast  of 
mutton,  and  some  minced  chicken 
for  the  children's  dinner ;  besides, 
the  servants  are  all  ironing — But 
you   men  have  no  sort  of  contri* 


yanoe/'— •"Indeed,  m;  dear,^ 
plied  the  husband,  ^'I  am  vtr 
ry  it  should  be  inconyenient  t 
to  receive  him,  but  really  Mr. 
is  such  a  particular  friend  1 
could  not  avoid  inyiting  ho 
"  Lord,  you  are  always  bri 
Bomeparticularfiiendor  othei 
Oxford  with  jrou,  and  I  %umo 
particular/Heud  tn^um  to  dee 
to-night,  but  I  am  sure  I 
know  where  to  put  him  :  the 
bed-chamber  has  been  juat  wi 
and  I  shall  certainly  not  let  h 
into  the  chintz-room  with  his 
boots.  If  he  does  stay,  he 
sleep  in  the  green  garret.  Ids 
he  has  been  used  at  coUege  to 
without  curtains,  and  I  bdie" 
glazier  mended  the  windows  y 
day.*' — Sorry  am  I  to  say, 
heard  no  more  of  this  carious 
cation,  and  the  more  so  as . 
possibly  never  again  have  sud 
ther  opportunity  of  making  i 
acquainted  with  the  regulatii 
domestic  economy  :  but  the.w 
just  then  unluckily  entered  Co 
preparations  for  dinheri  and 
such  a  clattering  with  his  .1 
and  forks,  that  I  totally  los 
Blunt's  answer,  and  could  onl 
cover  that  (whatever  it  Vas) 
spoken  in  a  low  and  submtssiv 
of  voice. 

Soon  after  this,  the  mast 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  bn 
mutton,  and  the  minced  cb 
all  made  their  apjiearance,  a 
sat  down  apparently  in  high 
humour  with  each  other! — ^ 
farther,  worth  notice,  passed i 
the  visit,  and  I  returned  to  C 
in  the  evening  (in  spite  of 
earnest  and  sin  cere  endeayoun 
tain  me),  where  I  suryeyed  m 
fire-side  with  peculiar  complai 
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fectation) ;  my  reasons,  I  say  for 
writing  to  you  while  you^remain  in 
the  city  to  finish,  the  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  Haloa^f  are  these:  I 
have  received  letters  firom  Ptoleoftyi 
the  king  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  ki«- 
viteSy  by  every  mode  of  persuasiooi 
myself  and  Philemon^  promising  Us 
in*,  a  princely  manner  the  good 
things,  as  they  call  thdm,  of  the 
earth.  His  letters  say,  aJso,  that  he 
has  written  to  Philemon,  who  has 
indeed  sent  me  his  letters ;  but  they 
are  less  cerefmonious  than  those 
which  are  addressed  to  Menander, 
and  less  splendid  in  their  promises* 
Let  him  consult  for  himself;  i  shaH 
want  no  consultations.  Thod,tny 
Glycera,  art  my  counsel ;  thou  art 
to  me  the  whole  synod  of  Areopa- 
gites ;  thou  art  in  my  estimation  all 
the  counsellors  of  the  forum  ;  ihou, 
by  Minerva,  ever  hast  been,  and 
shalt  continue  to  be,  my  every  thing. 
I  have  sent  you,  thei*efore,  the  king's 
letters,.ihat  I  might  not  give  you  the 
additional  trouble  of  resting,  in  my 
transcript,  what  y.ou  would  meet 
with  afterwards  in  the  original.  I 
wish  you  also  to  be  aicquainted  with 
what  I  mean  to  say  in  answer  to 
tjhem.  To  set  sail  and  depart  for 
^gypt,  a  kingdom  so  far  removed 
from  us,  by  the  twelve  great  gods  I 
never  entered  into  my  thoughts; 
nay,  if  iEgypt  wassituatedin  .^gina, 
near  as  that  is  to  us,  I  would  not 
even  then  (sacrificing  the  kingdom 
which  I  enjoy  in  your  love)  be  a 

wanderet 

*  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  fifth.year  by  the  Athenians  at 
Eleusis,  a  borough  town  in  Attica.  This  solemnity  was  sacred  to  Ceres  and  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpina.  It  was  the  most  mysterious  and  solemh  festival  of  any  in  Greece,  and 
often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  mysteries  ;  so  careful  were  they  to  conceal  tiie  sar 
cred  rites,  that,  if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of  them,  he  was  thought  to  have  caUed 
down  some  divine  judgement  upon  his  head :  and  if  any  person,  not.  lawfully  initiated, 
through  chance,  or  ignorance,  or  mistake,  happened  to  be  present,  he  was  put  to 
death. 

t  The  Hal  can  feast  was  in  honour  of  Ceres,  and  the  ofierings  consisted  of  the  foiits 
oi  the  earth.    It  takes  its  name  from  Haloas>  a  title  of  Ceres. 


and  thanked  ray  stars,  that  I  had 
escaped  the  honours  x)f  the  green 
garret. 


Letter  from  Menander  to  Glycera ; 
from  Alciphron's  Epistles* 

1  Swear,  my  Glycera,  by  the  Eleu- 
sinian* mysteries,  and  the  god- 
desses who  preside  over  them  (before 
whose  altars  I  have  already  sworn 
in  the  presence  of  you  only),  that, 
in  what  I  now  affirm  and  commit  to 
writing,  I  do  not  seek  to  exalt  my- 
self in  your  eyes,  or  to  ingratiate 
myself  with  you  by  flattery;  for  what 
change  of  fortune  could  be  so  plea- 
sant to  me,  bereft  of  you,  as  that  I 
now  enjoy  ?  Or  to  what  higher 
pitch  of  happiness  can  I  be  exiuted 
than  the  possession  of  your  love?  Sy 
the  help  of  your  disposition,  and 
your  manners,  old  age  shall  wear 
the  appearance  of  youth.  Let  us 
then  enjoy  our  youth  together,  let 
us  together  grow  old,  and  by  the 
gods  we  will  together  visit  the 
grave,  lest  jealousy  descend  with  ei- 
ther of  us,  should  the  survivor  enjoy 
any  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  But 
let  it  not  be  my  lot  to  seek  enjov- 
ment  when  you  are  no  more ;  for 
what  enjoyment  can  then  remain  ? 
But  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  write  to  you  from  Piraeus,  where 
I  am  detained  by  ill  health 'V  you 
know  my  usual  infirmities,  wnich 
my  enemies  call  effeminacy  and  af- 
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wanderer  amidit  Mfjf titan  multi-* 
tudesy  io  a  place  which  would  be  to 
me  without  my  Glycera,  a  populous 
desert.  With  more  pleasure  and 
more  safety  I  court  vour  favour  than 
that  of  satraps  and  of  kinffs.    Be* 


wealth  t  With  whom  thcb  tth  I  to 
enjoy  diese,  when  my  GiyctaiitMH 
parated  from  me  by  such  seaa  }  WiU 
not  these  possessions  hejaawertj^  to 
me  without  her  ?  And  it  I  should 
bear  that  she  has  transferred  her  A 


•ides»  the  loss  of  liberty  is  the  loss  of  factions  to  anotheri  will  not  ill  my 

security ;  flattery  b  despicable ;  and  treasures  become  at  ashes  ?  theiii  in- 

Fortunoy  though  in  smiles,  is  not  to  deed,  in  dteth  I  shooldbonriwiy 

be  trusted.  my  sorrows  and  myself  wbBit  w 

I  would  not  exchange  for  his  Her-  riches   wodld   be  ezpoiied  tm  OSt 

culean  goblets,  bis  great  cups,  his  plunder  of  my  enemies. 


golden  vases»  and  lul  the  boasted 
and  envied  ornaments  of  his  court, 
our  annual  Ghoan*  sacrifices,  our 
shews  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  ex- 
ercises of  our  Lyceum,  and  our  scho- 
lastic employments;  I  would  not 
make  such  an  exchange,  by  Bacchus 
I  swear,  and  his  wreaths  of  ivy! 
that  ivy  with  which,  in  the  theatre, 
I  would  rather  be  crowned  in  the 
presence  of  my  Glycera,  than  wear 
the  diadem  of  Ptolemy.  In  what 
part  of  ^gypt  shall  I  see  the  people 
assembled  and  giving  their  votes  ? 
where  shall  I  behold  a  multitude 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  liberty? 
Where  shall  I  look  for  the  dispensers 
of  justice  crowned  with  ivy.  The 
sacred  area?  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates? the  libations?  the    Cera- 


Is  it  then  any  great  fiomnir  td  lifb 
with  Ptoleitoy,  and  k  tnun  of  aitrani- 
(  empty  titles ! }  among  whom  firima- 
ship  is  not  frithout  infidelity,  lioir 
enmity  without  dancer  ?  "Wlienoy 
Glycera  happens  'to  be  #i^>7f  I  eta 
ftnatch  a  Ium  from  her;  u&^OiMt^ 
tinues  to  look  grave,  I  am  donbhr 
peremptory  wiUi  her ;  if  she  itiU 
hardens  herself  against  me^  I  havb 
recourse  to  tears.  She  theb,  in  her 
turn,  no  longer  able  to  sopport  the 
task  of  tormenting  me,  betax^  bcii- 
self  to  her  intreatiet.  These  akt 
the  only  weapons  I  have  to  cope 
with  ;  she  has  neither  soldiers,  nor 
spearsmen,  nor  guards;  I  am  all 
these  to  her. 

Is  it  then  great  and  wonderful  to 
behold  the  Nile?  And  is  not  the 


micus?  t  the  Forum?  the  seat  of    Euphrates  too  a  noble  object  of  ad- 
judgement ?  Leaving  then  my  old    Iniration  ?  Is  not  the  Danube  great, 


neighbourhood  Salamis,  J  and  Psyt- 
talia,  and  Marathon,  all  Greece  in 
the  city  of  Athens,  all  Ionia,  the 
Cyclades,  and  above  all  my  Gly- 
cera ;  shall  I  pass  over  into  ^gypt? 
For  what  ?  That  I  may  receive  gold 


and  as  extensive,  the  ThermodotI; 
the  Tigris  ;  the  Halys ;  and  thfe 
Rhine  ?  Where  I  to  visit  ail  tl^e  rivers 
I  could  enumerate,  my  whole  lilb 
would  be  sunk  withoutlooking  on  my 
Glycera.    Besides,  this  Nile,  beau- 


and  silver,    and    other  articles  of    tifulas  it  is,  is  full  of  thonsterfe ;  dnd 

it 

*  The  Choan  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  appease  the  inao^s  of  tlie  dfecealed.  Tbef 
consisted  of  honey,  wine,  and  milk  ;  and  are   called  Choan,  from  tm,  a  libation* 

f  The  Ceramicus  was  a  ran^e  of  buildings,  so  called  from  Ceramus,  thtf  Amdl*  bfes- 
chus  and  Ariadne. 

X  Salamis,  an  island  in  the  iGgean  Sea.  So  Psyttalia.  MaratJion,  a  village  lii  At- 
tica, rendered  famous  by  the  battle  fought  there,  in  which  Miltiades,  with  ten  thfWi^#*^ 
men,  overthrew  the  Persian  army,  comBisting  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand* 
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it  is  dnngerous  to  approach  the  contendamoDgmy  equals,  now  agi- 
banksofa  river  baited  with  so  many  ta ted  with  fear,  and  now  cruwoed 
misehiers.  Ever  then  may  it  be  ray  vrith  victory  ■  Let  Philemon,  tlien, 
lotto  be  crowned,  Oh  king  Pto-  eojoylD^gypttheaUurementsheld 
lemy,  with  the  ivy  of  Attica  !■  May  out  to  tne  ;  he  has  no  Glycera,  nor 
I  meet  death  in  my  own  country,  perhapsIsbe#orthy  of  such  ables- 
Bnd  be  buried  in  the  land  of  my  fa-  sing.  But  do  thou,  1  intreat  Ihee, 
thers !  May  I  join  in  the  annual  my  dear  Glycera,  as  soon  as  the 
celebration  of  Bacchus  before  our  Haloaafeasts  are  finished,  come  fly- 
altars,  and  be  initiated  in  the  cotn-  ing  to  me  upon  your  mule, 
plele  course  o(  religious  mysteries !  I  never  knew  the  festival  so  te- 
Atourannualcxhibitionsmaylpre-  dio us  before,  or  so  unseasonable, 
sent  every  now  and  then  some  new  May'st  thou  at  last,  Oh  Ceres,  be 
play,t  and  laugh,  and  rejoice,  and  propitious  1 

*  Gwined  with  the  ing  o/Aaicn.]  McmaAtr  takes  tbii  ueibod  elejantiy  to  inaln- 
uate  his  (leti:riniiiatioD  never  to  quit  Attica,  bis  uative  land. 

f  It  is  remarkable  clmt  Menander  bore  atvay  the  prize  onlf  eight  timeB.thougli  he 
exhibited  a  hundred  and  five  dramae.  PhilemoQ,  a  writerof  ioferior  eelsbrity,  but 
who  found  means  ta  obtain  iufluenee  among  the  judge«,  was  frequently  complimented 
with  the  lionours  which  more  properly  belonged  loMenaoder.  OfthlsMenauder  wns 
Eoconudons,  that, meeting oueday  with  Fhlleinan,  besaid,  "doBt  tlioa  Dot  bluEh,  oh, 
PhilemoD,  wbealtKJudgesdeude  theccHitaslui  tttjlavour  ?'* 
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ODE  for  ihe  New  Yeab,  1791.    By  Henry  Jamct  Pye,  «jw 

Poet  Laureai. 

I. 

WHEN  from  the  bosom  of  the  mine 
The  magnet  first  to  light  was  thrown. 
Fair  Commerce  haH^dthe  gift  dirine, 

And,  smiline,  claim'd  it  for  her  own. 
**  My  hark/'  she  said,  <<  this  gem  shall  guide 
*^  Through  paths  of  ocean  yet  untried, 
**  While  as  roy  daring  sons  explore 
**  Each  rude  mhospitable  shore, 
<<  'Mid  desart  sands  and  ruthless  skies, 
**  New  seats  of  industry  shall  rise, 
<<  And  culture  wide  extend  its  genial  reign, 
*<  Free  as  the  ambient  gale,  and  boundless  as  the  main*'' 

II. 

But  Tjrranny  soon  learn'd  to  seize 
The  art  improving  Science  taught. 

The  white  sail  courts  the  distant  breeze. 
With  horror  and  destruction  fraught ; 

From  the  tall  mast  fell  War  unfurl'd 

His  banners  to  a  new-found  world ; 

Oppression  arm'd  with  giant  Pride, 

And  bigot  Fury  by  her  side ; 

Dire  Desolation  bath'd  in  blood, 

Pale  Av'rice,  and  her  harpy  brood. 
To  each  affrighted  shore  in  thunder  spoke, 
And  bow'd  the  wretched  race  to  Slavery's  iron  yoke. 

III. 

Not  such  the  gentler  views  that  urge 
Britannia's  sons  to  dare  the  surge ; 
Not  isuch  the  gifts  her  Drake,  her  Raleigh  bore 
To  the  wild  inmates  of  th'  Atlantic  shore, 
Teaching  each  drear  wood's  pathless  scene 
The  glories  of  their  Virgin  Queen — 
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Nor  6uch  her  laler  chiefs,  who  try, 

Impell'd  by  sol't  Humanily, 

The  boist'rous  wave,  the  rugged  coast, 

The  burning  zone,  the  polar  froat, 
That  climes  remote,  and  regions  yet  unknown, 
May  share  a  George's  sway,  and  bless  his  patriot  throne. 

IV. 
Warm  Fancy,  kioJIiDg  with  delight. 

Anticipates  the  lapse  of  age, 
And  as  she  throws  her  eagle's  sight 

U'er  Time's  yet  undiscorer'd  page. 
Vast  continents,  now  dark  with  shade, 
Slie  sees  in  Verdure's  robe  array 'd; 
Sees  o'er  each  island's  fertile  steep 
That  frequent  studs  the  southern  deep. 
His  fleecy  charge  the  shepherd  lead. 
The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  bleed  ; 
Sees  Commerce,  springs  of  guiltless  wealth  explore. 
Where  frowns  the  western  world  on  Asia's  neighbouring  shore. 


.Butlo!  across  the  blackening  skies 

What  swarthy  die  mo  n  wings  his  flight  ? 
At  once  the  transient  landscape  flies, 
The  splendid  vision  sets  in  night. — 
And  see  Britannia's  awful  form, 
With  breast  undaunted,  brave  the  storm  ; 
Awful,  as  when  ber  angry  tide 
O'erwhelm'd  the  wrecked  Armada's  pride. 
Awful,  as  when  th'  avenging  blow 
Suspending  o'er  a  prostrate  foe. 
She  snatch'd,  in  Vict'ry's  moment  prompt  to  save, 
[beria's  sinking  sons  from  Calpe's  glowing  wave. 

VI. 
Ere  yet  the  Tempest's  mingled  sound 
liurstdreadful  o'er  the  nations  round. 
What  angel  shape,  in  beaming  radiance  dight, 
I'ours  through  the  severing  clouds  celestial  light  I 
'TIb  Peace — before  her  seraph  eye 
The  fiends  of  Devastation  fly. 
Auspicious  round  our  monarch's  brow 
She  twines  her  olive's  sacred  bough  j 
This  victory,  she  cries,  is  mkie. 
Nor  torn  from  War's  terrific  shrine  ! 
Mine,  the  pure  trophies  of  the  wise  an<l  good, 
LInbought  by  :)ccnes  of  woe,  iind  unilefilcd  with  blood. 

ODE 
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ODE  for  his  Majesty's  Birth  Day,  Junt  4^  1Y91.    By  Henry 

James  Pye,  esq.  Poet  Laurealt. 


LOUD  the  whirlwind  dig'd  around 
That  shook  affirighted  Britain's  shore. 
In  peals  of  louder  thunder  drown'd 

That  mingled  with  the  whit'ry  roar ; 
Dreadful  amid  the  driying  storm 
The  gliding  meteor's  horrid  fortn 

With  transient  gleam  illumed  the  air. 
While  through  December's  nkurky  night 
Refulgent  with  unwonted  light, 
The  livid  flashes  glare. 

But  see !  the  radiant  Lord  of  Day 

Now  northward  rolls  his  burning  car, 
And  scatters  with  victorious  ray 

The  rage  of  elemental  war. 
To  rest  the  troubled  waves  subside. 
And  gently  o'er  the  curling  tide 

Young  Zephyr  leads  the  vernal  hours. 

Adorns  with  richest  dyes  the  vale. 

And  fragrance  wafts  on  ev'ry  gale 
From  June's  ambrosial  flowers. 

O,  may  no  lowering  gloom  o'ercast 
Th'  auspicious  morn  to  Britain  dear, 

Or  Eurus  check  with  envious  blast 
The  promise  of  the  ripening  year ! 

Or  should  some  transitory  cloud 

Awhile  th'  etherial  splendor  shroud  ; 

Soon  shall  the  suti  his  stream  renew- 
Soon  shall  the  landscape  smile  around 
With  more  luxuriant  verdure  crown'd, 
And  bloom  with  livelier  hue* 

Exulting  in  her  prince  rever'd, 

Whose  mild  parental  virtues  grace 
The  sacred  Throne  by  Glory  rear'd 

On  Freedom's  adamantine  base ; 
While  Albion  pours  the  festive  strain, 
Responsive  to  her  choral  train 

The  muse  enraptur'd  joins  the  throng. 
Proud  that  a  grateful  people's  praise 
Echoes  the  votive  verse  she  pays, 

And  consecrates    her  song. 

Odx 
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Ode  on  Cambria,  a  Mountain  in  Comwafl, 
bi/  Peter  I^ndar,  esq, 

NEAR  yonder  solitary  tower, 
'Lone  glooming  'midst  the  moony  Hglit, 
1  roam  at  midnight's  spectred  hour. 

And  climb  the  wild  majestic  height: 
Low  Id  the  mountaia  let  me  rev'rence  bow. 
Where  Wisdom,  Virtue,  taugiit  their  founts  to  flov. 

Pale  on  a  rock's  aspiring  steep. 

Behold  a  Druid  sits  forlorn, 
I  see  the  white-rob'd  phantom  weep) 

I  hear  his  harp  of  sorrow  mourn. 
The  vanish'd  grove  provokes  his  deepest  aigti. 
And  altars  open'd  to  the  gazing  eye. 

Permit  me,  Druid,  here  to  stray, 

And  ponder  'mid  thy  drear  retreat; 
To  waif  the  solitary  way 

Where  Wisdom  held  her  hallow'd  seat; 
Here  let  me  roam,  in  spite  of  Folly's  smile, 
A  pensive  pilgrim,  o'er  each  pitied  pile. 

Poor  ghost !  no  more  the  Druid  race 
Shall  here  their  sacred  fires  relume: 

No  more  their  ehow'rs  of  incense  blaze  ; 
No  more  their  tapers  gild  the  glooni. 

Lo !  snakes  obscene  along  the  temples  creep, 

And  foxes  on  the  broken  altars  sleep. 

No  more  beneath  the  golden  brook. 
The  treasures  of  the  grove  shall  fall ; 

Time  triumphs  o'er  each  blasted  oak. 

Whose  power  at  length  shall  crush  the  ball. 

Led  by  the  wrinkled  Pow'r,  with  gladden'd  nuep, 

Gigantic  Ruin  treads   the  weeping  scene. 

No  more  the  bards,  in  strains  sublime, 

The  actions  of  the  brave  proclaim, 
Thus  rescuing  from  the  rage  of  Time 

Each  glorious  deed  approv'd  by  Fame. 
Deep  in  the  dust  each  lyre  is  laid  unstrung. 
While  mute  for  ever  stops  each  tuneful  tongue. 
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Here  Wisdom's,  Virtue's  awful  voice 
Inspired  the  youths  of  Comwill's  plains : 

With  suqh,  no  more  these  hills  rejoice. 
But  sullen,  death-like,  silence  reigns, 

While  melancholy,  in  yon  raould'ring  towX 

Sits  Ust'ning  to  old  ocean's  distant  roar. 

Let  others,  heedless  of  the  bill, 

With  eye  incurious  pass  slong ; 
My  muse  with  grief  the  scene  shall  fill 

And  swell  with  softest  sighs  her  song. 


PROLOGUE  toihe  *'  School  for  Arrogance."     • 

GREAT  news!  Great  news!  Extraordinary  news! 
Who'll  buy,  or  give  three-halfoence  to  peruse? 
XSounds}  Great  news  ! — Pray,  did  you  call,  sirs  ?   Here  am  I  ? 
Of  wants,  and  wanted,  I've  a  large  supply ! 
Of  fire  and  murder,  marriage,  birth,  and  death. 
Here's  more  than  I  can  utter  in  a  breath  ! 
Rapes,  riots,  hurric9nes,  routs,  rogues,  and  faro ! 
Famine  and  fire  in  Turkey,  and  the  plague  at  Cairo ! 
Here's  tincture  for  the  gums,  which  dentists  make. 
Whose  teeth  eat  most  when  other  people's  ache. 
Here  are  rich  soups,  hams,  tongues,  oils,  sauce»  sour  crout ; 
And  heroes  the  grand  specific  for  the  gout ! 
Here's  turtle  newly  landed ;  lamb  house-fed : 
And  here's  a  wife  and  five  small  children  wanting  bread: 
Wholesale  and  retail  British  spirits  here : 
And  here's  the  dying  speech  of  poor  small-beer ! 
Here  are  tall  men,  short  women,  and  feX  oxen ; 
And  here  are  Sunday-schools,  and  schools  for  boxing. 
Here  ruin'd  rakes  for  helpmates  advertise ; 
And  only  want  'em  handsome,  rich,  and  wise. 
Great  news !  Here's  money  lent  on  bond !  rare  news ! 
By  honest,  tender-hearted,  Christian  Jews! 
Here  are  promotions,  dividends,  rewards; 
A  list  of  bankrupts,  and  of  new-made  lords. 
Here  the  debates  at  length  are,  for  the  week  : 
And  here  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  speak ! 
Here  Hazard,  Goodluck,  Shergold,  and  a  band 
Of  gen'rous  gentlemen,  whose  hearts  expand 
With  honour,  rectitude,  and  public  spirit. 
Equal  in  high  desert,  with  equal  merit, 

Divide 
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Divide  their  tickets  into  shares  and  quarters  ; 

And  here's  a  servant-maid  found  hanging  in  her  garters ! 

Here  !  here's  the  fifty  thousand,  sold  at  ev'ry  shop  ; 

And  here's  the  Newgate  calendar — and  drop. 

Rare  news!  Strange  news  !  Extraordinary  news! 

Who  would  not  give  three-halfpence  to  peruse  i 

ZGoing.relums.']  'Sblud!  I  forgot — Great  news  again  I  say  ! 

To-night,  at  Covent-Garden,  a  new  play  ! 

[/a  raplures.2  Oil !  I'll  be  there,  with  Jack,  our  printer's  devil! 

We're  judges ! — We  know  when  to  clap  or  cavil ! 

We've  heard  our  prensnien  talk  of,  of— Rome  and  Greece   ! 

And  have  read  Harry — Harry — Harry  Stotle's  Masterpiece ! 

When  we  have  paid  our  shilling,  we're  the  Town  ! 

As  wisely  can  find  fault,  as  those  who  pay  their  crown! 

Nay,  we,  like  them,  if  it  be  bad  or  good, 

Can  talk  as  fast  as,  as — as  if  we  understood  J 

Oh!  Ill  be  there ;  get  the  first  row,  and  with  my  staff 

I'll  act  the  trunkmaker,  thump,  roar,  encore,  and  laugh  ! 

The  prompter's  boy  has  call'd  our  Jack  aside, 
And  says,  the  play's  to  cure  the  world  of  pride  ! 
That  rich  folks  will  no  longer  think  they're  born 
To  crush  the  weak,  and  laugh  the  poor  to  scorn  ! 
The  great  'twill  teach  that  virtue,  truth,  and  merit ! 
They  may  perchance  possess,  but  can't  inherit ! 
That  learning,  wisdom,  genius,  wit,  and  worth. 
Are  far  more  rich  and  rare  than  ribbands,  rank,  and  birth ! 
Lord  !  Lord  !  Who  ever  heard  oFsuch  a  scheme  i 
Teach  sense  to  wealth  and  pride!  Yourpoets  always  dream  I 
Could  he  do  this,  there's  no  one  will  deny 
Thatneivs!  strange  news!  would  be  the gen'ral  cry.  [^Extt. 


EPILOGUE  to  the  same. 

THE  curtain  dropt,  of  course  the  author  sends 
Me  to  salute  our  gen'rous  noble  friends. 
To  mejFou  listen,  he  politely  says, 
Whene  er  I  pratile,  with  a  wish  to  praise. 
For  kindness  so  unceasing,  may  you  he 
As  happy,  cv'ry  soul,  as  your  applause  makes  nie! 

But  to  my  lest — The  theme  to-night  is  pride: 
Much  have  we  said,  and  much  more  haveimplied; 
Our  boldest  strokes  are  feehle,  nor  can  show 
The  child  of  pride  with  half  his  genuine  glow ; 


is  T 
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Of  pride,  which  can  tudi  Tarious  fonna  asf  tune. 
Now  rife  an  emperor,  now  sink  a  groom. 

Mounted  aloft,  the  wonder  of  his  age. 
With  hackney*coachmen  furious  war  to  wage ; 
Six  swan-down  waistcoats  swathe  him  into  shape, 
His  legs  all  buck-skin,  and  his  coat  all  cape ; 
With  manners,  looks,  and  language,  such,  you'd  swear 
His  tutor  had  been  Piccadilly  s  bear ; 
When  most  contemptible,  most  hoping  praise, 
And  only  envious  of  the  groom  he  pays ; 
Four  dappled  greys  in  front,  behind  three  men, 
Down  'James-street  dashing,  to  dash  up  again, 
Then  only  in  his  height  and  pomp  of  pride. 
When  girl  or  gambler's  seated  by  his  side, 
Driving  by  day,  dicing  by  night,  his  passion ; 
Such  is  the  modem  man  of  high-flown  fashion ! 
Such  arc  the  scions  sprung  from  Runnyroede ! 
The  richest  soil  that  bears  the  rankest  weed! 
Potatoe-likc,  the  sprouts  are  worthless  found. 
And  all  that's  good  of  them  is  under  ground. 

Of  pride— one  single  sketch  in  crayons  more,  * 

Behold  her  torch !  hark!  thunder  shakes  the  door! 
The  carriage  stops—the  footmen  make  a  lane— - 
The  feathers  stoop— and  enter  lady  Jane ; 
Perfect  in  How  d  ye  do— drop— bob,  and  bow— 
(Curtsies,  my  friends,  are  out  of  fashion  now) — (TothegulUries  ) 
First,  to  his  grace— next,  to  the  next  of  birth- 
She  none  forgets — save  genius,  wit,  and  worth  8 
Whom,  if  she  mark,  'tis  with  a  modish  stare. 
To  ask,  Who  knows  them  ?  or,  How  came  they  there? 

Now  at  the  bank,  in  anti-chamber  kept, 
Where  Pharaoh's  host  twelve  tedious  hoqra  bad  slept, 
She  seats  herself,  like  palpitating  lover. 
Eager  the  last  night's  losses  to  recover. 
**  No  sense  of  virtue,  dignity,  or  shame, 
"  Her  greatest  pride's  her  knowledge  of  the  game, 
<<  That  pride  most  picqued,  most  morti6ed  to  see 
<<  A  nabob's  wife  jstake  larger  sums  than  she  !*' 
And  now  three  anxious  hours  have  slipt  away, 
Three  hundreds  have  been  lost  in  piddling  play. 
No  luck  for  her  I  Aloud  "  fresh  cards !"  she  calls— 
Her  passions  rising  as  her  pocket  falls. 
She  punts :  again  she  loses,  and  again  ! 
Oaths  quiver  on  her  lip  1  sh^  names  the  ten. 

Stung 
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StUDg  to  the  soul,  a  desp'rate  ict  Bbe  makes, 
'Till  even  the  winning  banker  deals  and  quakes. 
Ghaftly  she  panis,  with  horror  in  her  eye, 
To  be  the  firBl  ihe  fatal  card  to  spy. 
The  iatal  card  ie  turn'd,  and  ends  ttie  reign 
Offasliion,  folly,  pride,  and  lady  Jane. 

Here  too  we  end,  oblig'd  ourselves  lo  own, 
Our  pride  is  great^when  we  can  please  the  town.       [_Exit. 

'  PROLOGUE  to  the  "  Road  to   Ruin."     Spoken  by   Mr.  Fawcett. 

Enters,  driving  a  boif  across  the  Hagt. 

AWAY!  'Sblood!  Run  for  the  author!  We  can  do  nothing  till  he 
appear* ; 
Tell  him  in  less  than  five  minutes  mp.  sliall  have  the  house  about  our 


ITo  the  AuiUence.-^ 
O,  Sirs  !  the  prompter  has  mislaid  the  prologue,  and  we  ars  all  a-tnorl. 
1  suppose  mir  friendE  above  yonder  will  soon  be  making  pretty  sport ! 
por  pity's  sake,  suffer  us  to  go  ■.-'..         -       .    . 

'TwBs  most  abominably  dull— 2 

'lis  very  true. 
One  of  our  tc-tum-ti  heroes  was  to  have  spoken  it,  who  measure  out 

nonsense  by  the  yard  ; 
'And  our  chief  hope  was  you'd  make  too  much  noise  for  it  lobe  heard. 
The  author  had  mounted  on  the  stilts  of  oratory  and  elocution ; 
Not  but  he  had  a  smart  touch  or  two  about  Poland,  Franco,  and  the— the 

Revolution  ; 
Telling  us,  that  Frenchmen,  and   Poliehmcn,   and  every   man    is   our 

brother ; 
And  that  all  men,  ay,  even  poor  negroc  men,  have  a  right  to  be  free: 

one  as  well  as  another  ! 
Freedom,  at  length,  latd  he,  hke  a  torrent,  is  spreading  and  swelling, 
To  sweep  away  pride,  and  reach  the  most  miserable  dwelling : 
To  ease,  happiness,  art,  science,  wit,  and  genius  to  give  birth  ; 
Ay,  to  ferlitize  o  world,  and  renovate  old  Earth  ! 

Thus  he  went  on,  not  mentioning  a  word  about  the  play  ; 
For  he  says  prologues  are  blots  which  ought  to  be  wip'd  away  ; 
A  Gothic  practice,  and  in  spite  of  precedent,  not  the  better  for  being 

old  ; 
For,  if  we  tell  any  part  of  the  plot,  it  thei 
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And  such  twice  telling  can  rarely  once  excite  our  wonder : 

ErgOy  he  that  says  nothing  is  least  likely  to  blunder. 

Since  therefore  prologues  are  bad  things  at  best;  pray,  mv  good  friendsy 

Never  mind  the  want  of  onei  but  live  in  nopes  the  play  will  make  amends, 

EPILOGUE.    Spoken  by  Mn.  Mattocks. 

MY  scenic  faults  and  follies  laid  aside. 
No  widow  now,  nor  disappointed  bride. 
My  own  plain  self  I  once  again  resume ; 
Sent  by  the  author  here,  to  know  his  doom. 
Would  you  condemn  him  ?  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
To  own  the  truth,  I  don^t  half  like  my  part : 
Through  five  long  acts  the  butt  of  riducule, 
A  hard  unfeeling  heart,  a  flirt,  a  fool. 
My  daughter's  tyrant,  and  my  lover's  tool ; 
1  hop'd  the  bitter  pill  he'd  overcome. 
By  making  up  an  Epilogue  sugar-plum. 
But  no !  madam,  said  he,  take  my  advice. 
And  conquer  feelings  which  are  much  too  nice : 
Fear  not  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  vice. 
We,  who  paint  human  characters,  must  shew  them 
Such  as  they  are ;  or  nobody  would  know  them. 
—But,  sir,  the  sex !  a  woman ! — very  true: 
I'm  sorry  so  many  sat  for  me,  while  I  drew. 
<— Sure, — really,  sir ! — nay,  don't  be  angry,  madam : 
Both  ate  the  apple,  Eve  as  well  as  Adam  ; 
And  while  through  thick  and  thin  the  pasrioiis  goad. 
Nor  Eve  nor  Adam  stay  to  pick  their  road : 
And  as  for  Epilogue,  I'll  not  descend 
Bad  play  by  worse  buffoonery  to  mend. 
— Mister,  said  I,  you  are  too  wise  by  half; 
Folks  dont  come  here  to  learn,  they  come  to  laugh : 
And  if  they  choose  like  Hottentots  their  meat. 
You  must  provide  them  what  they  please  to  eat* 
Lord,  sir !  the  beauties  of  proportion  never  please 
Such  as  delight  in  frippery  and  frieze ! 
Do  we  not  see,  by  men  of  travelled  taste. 
In  open  hall,  on  rising  pillar  plac'd, 
Griffon  or  Sphinx,  tli'  insulted  eye  before. 
While  Plato s  bust  stands  hid  behind  the  door? 
But  good  advice  I  find  is  thrown  away ! 
— Yes,  good  advice  is  like  a  rainy  day ; 
Which,  though  it  make  our  barns  and  cofibrs  fuU, 
Is  often  splenetic  and  always  dull. 
Our  common  cause,  then,  let  us  fairly  trust 
With  those  who  are  to  sense  and  nature  just. 

ITo 
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f  7*0  the  Audience.'] 
"  The  richest  soil,  and  mo«t  invig'rate  seed, 
"  Will  here  and  there  infected  be  with  weed  : 
"  The  gaudy  poppy  rears  its  broad  hull  head 
"  Among  the  wheat,  soninirrous  dews  to  shed : 
"  Then  whersoe'er  rank  couch-grass,  fern,  or  tares,  are  found, 
"  'Tia  yours  to  hand-weed,  horse-hoe,  clear,  and  till  the  ground." 

Inscri^ion  in  an  obscure  pari  of  the  gnrdm  of  the  late   Mrs.   ClivCt  at 

Slrawberrif-hiU,  on  a  pedestal  supporting  a  (leauti/itt  urn. 

By  the  hon.  Horace  Walpole. 

YE  smiles  and  jests  still  hover  round, 
This  is  Mirth's  consecrated  ground  1 
Here  hv'd  the  laughter-loving  dame, — 
A  matchless  actress,  Clive  her  name. 
The  comic  muse  with  her  retir'd, 
And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expir'd.  H>  W; 

To  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 

Oh  his  inscription  on  ait  tirn,  dedicated  io  Mrs.  CUve. 

By  Peter  Pindar,  esg. 

HORACE !  of  Strawberry-hill— I  mean,  not  Rome— 
Lo  I  all  thy  geese  are  swans,  t  do  presume— 
Truth  and  thy  trumpet  seem  not  to  agree; 
Know  Comedy  is  hearty— all  alive — 
The  sprightly  lass  no  more  expired  with  Clive 
Than  dame  Humihty  will  die  with  thee. 


Theheyaldavdthehusbandmart,  ajhble  in  the  new  edition  of  Smart's  Poemt' 
■ -NobUitas  sola  est  atque  uniea  virtus,        Juveoal. 

I  With  friend  Juvenal  a^ree, 
Virtue's  the  true  nobility; 
Has  of  herself  sufficient  charms, 
Although  without  a  coat  of  arms. 
HoHEsTUs  does  not  know  the  rules. 
Concerning  Or,  and  Fez,  and  Gules. 
Yet  sets  the  wond'ring  eye  to  gaze  on 
Such  deeds  as  heralds  ne'er  could  bla/on. 
Tawdry  atchievements  out  of  place, 
Do  but  augment  a  fool's  disgrace ; 

E  e  2  A  cow- 
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A  coward  is  a  double  jeU  . 
Who  has  A  lioo  for  liit  crest ; 
And  tbiags  liave  come  to  sitdi  a  passy 
Two  horses  maj  support  aa  ass ; 
And  on  a  gamester  or  bufibon, 
A  moral  motto's  a  lampooo* 
An  honefit  rustic,  baying  done 
His  roaster's  work  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 
Betir'd  to  dress  a  little  spot 
AdjouuDg  to  his  homely  cot, 
Where,  pleased,  in  miniature  he  found 
His  landtord'a  culinary  ground. 
Some  herbs  that  feed,  and  some  that  heal, 
The  wmtet's  medicine  or  meal. 
The  sage,  which  in  his  garden  seen, 
No  man  need  ever  die,*  I  ween ; 
The  marjoram,  comely  to  behold. 
With  thyme  and  ruddiest  mar3rgold, 
And  mint,  and  penny-royal  swee^, 
To  deck  the  cottage- windows  meet ; 
The  baum,  that  yields  a  finer  juioe' 
Than  all  that  China  can  produce  ; 
•    With  carrots  red,  and  turnips  white,. 
And  leeks,  Cadwaliader's  delight ; 
And  all  the  savory  crop  that  vie 
To  please  the  palate  and  the  eye, 
Thus  as,  intent,  he  did  survey 
His  plot,  a  herald  came  that  way, 
A  man  of  great  escutcbconed  knowledge, 
A  member  of  the  motley  college. 
Heedless  the  peasant  pass*d  he  by. 
Indulging  this  soliloquy ; 
**  Ye  gods  !  what  an  enormous  space, 
'Twixt  man  and  roan  does  nature  place ; 
While  soroe,  by  deeds  of  honour,  rise 
To  such  a  height  as  far  out^vies 
The  visible  diurnal  sphere; 
While  others  like  this  rustic  here, 
Grope  in  the  grovelling  grouod  content. 
Without  or  lineage  or  descent.-— 
Hail,  heraldry  !  mysterious  art, 
Bright  patroness  of  all  desert, 
Mankind  would  on  a  level  lie, 
And  undistinguished  live  and  die. 
Deprived  of  thy  illustrious  aid  ! 
Such !  so  momentous,  is  our  trade/' 

i 

•  Cuy  moriatur  homo,  eui  taivia  cretcitinhortof 


•PlO  SIT  ,«■¥.!  A  U  K  M  A    fM  . 


"  Sir,  says  the  clowawby  sure  you  joke, 
( And  kept  on  digging  as  he  spoke) 
And  prate  not  to  extort  convictiuD, 
But  merrily  by  way  of  fiction. 
Say,  do  your  manuscripts  attest, 
What  was  old  Tather  Adam's  crest  i 
Did  he  a  nobler  coat  receive 
In  right  of  raarrying  Mrs.  Eve  ; 
Or  had  supporters  when  he  lci»»'d  her, 
Od  dexter  side,  and  side  sinister ; 
Or  was  his  motto,  prithee,  speak, 
English,  French,  Latin,  Welsh,  or  Greek  ; 
Or  was  he  not  without  a  Ik:, 
Juat  such  a  nublemaa  as  I  i'' 


Song  of  a  Spirit ;  from  Mrs.  Saddiffe's  Romance  ^the  Foreit. 

IN  the  sightless  air  I  dwell, 
On  the  sloping  sun-beams  play  ; 
Delve  the  cavern's  inmost  cell. 

Where  never  yet  did  day-light  stray  ; 

Dive  beneath  the  green-sea  wnvcs, 

And  gambol  in  the  briny  deeps  ; 
Skim  ev'ry  shore  that  Neptune  laves. 

From  Lapland's  pliiins  to  India's  steeps. 

Ort  I  mount  with  rapid  force 

Above  the  wide  earth's  shadotvy  zorie; 
Follow  the  day-star's  flaming  course 

Through  realms  of  space  to  thought  uuknowa ; 

And  listen  to  celestial  sounds 

That  swell  the  air  unheard  of  men, 
As  I  watch  my  nightly  rouuds 

O'er  woady  steep,  and  silent  gleu. 

Under  the  shade  of  waging  trees. 

On  the  green  bank  of  fountain  clear, 
At  pensive  eve  1  sit  at  ease. 

While  dying  music  murmurs  near. 

And  oft,  on  point  of  airy  clift, 

That  hangs  upon  the  western  main, 
1  watch  the  gay  tints  passings  swift, 

And  twilight  veil  the  li^uul  plain. 
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Then,  when  the  breese  has  sunk  awtji 
And  ocean  scarce  is  heard  to  lare^ 

For  me  the  sea-nvmphs  sofUv  play 
Their  dulcet  sficlls  beneaUi  the  ware. 

Their  dulcet  shells !  I  hear  them  now. 
Slow  swells  the  strain  upon  mine  ear ; 

Now  faintly  falls — now  wurbles  low. 
Till  rapture  melts  into  a  tear. 

The  ray  that  silvers  o'er  the  dew. 
And  trembles  through  the  leafy  shade. 

And  tints  the  scene  with  softer  hue. 
Calls  me  to  rove  the  lonely  glade ; 

Or  hie  me  to  some  ruin'd  tower, 
Faintly  shewn  by  moon*light  gleam ; 

Where  the  lone  wanderer  owns  ray  power. 
In  shadows  dire  that  substance  seem ; 

In  thrilling  sounds  that  murmur  woe, 
And  pausing  silence  makes  more  dread ; 

In  music  breathing  from  below 
Sad  solemn  strains,  that  wake  the  dead. 

Unseen  I  move— unknown  am  fearM ! 

Fancy's  wildest  dreams  I  weave  ; 
And  oft  by  bards  my  voice  is  heard 

To  die  along  the  gales  of  eve. 


Moody  having  invented  the  game  q/tuhist^  to  silence  two  old  maids  and  hit 
mother^  lays  down  the  laws  of  the  game  ;  Jrom  Whist^  a  poem^  6y 
A.  Thompson^  esq. 

BUT  though  Confusion's  voice  was  heard  no  more. 
And  silence  reign'd  where  all  was  noise  before ; 
Yet  still  at  times  occasions  would  arise, 
Where  each  restraint  the  sisters  could  despise ; 
And  still  disturb  the  youth's  unlucky  state 
With  all  the  violence  of  keen  debate. — 
I'crhaps  the  dealer  might  the  cards  confuse, 
Nor  yet  her  privilege  could  bear  to  lose : 
Perhaps  a  card  might  on  the  table  fall — 
Its  mistress  never  meant  to  play  at  all ; 
Who  then  her  error  might  lament  in  vain, 
And  urge  her  right  to  take  it  up  again  : 

Perbipi 
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Perhaps  her  liastc  a  trick  witli  trumps  had  gain'il, 

Willie  of  tlie  suit  her  hand  a  card  relain'd — 

A  sail  mistake;  wliich,  nlien  it  once  was  found) 

In  endless  etrife  cmbroil'd  the  tabic  round ; 

Or,  worse  than  all,  perhaps  Oblivion's  pow'r 

Had  miss'd  entirely  scoring's  proper  hour; 

And  noir  too  late  those  honours  rose  to  mind, 

Which  to  their  tricks  they  might  have  justly  join'd  ; 

A  loss  which  never  pass'd  from  Mem'i'v's  sight. 

But  clouded  still  each  after  triumph  bright, 

And  fiU'd  with  murmur's  voice  the  whole    repining  uight. 

All  this  young  Moody  with    displeasure  saw, 

And  vainly  strove  to  keep  the  storm  in  awe : 

From  this  he  found,  that,  though  so  much  was  done, 

He  had  not  wholly  yet  the  battic  won ; 

From  this  he  knew,  that  somewhat  still  remain'd, 

Ere  silence  here  a  perfect  triumph  gain'd. 

Oft  had  he  read  the  tracks  of  fertile  ground, 

With  lavish  Nature's  richest  bounty  crown'd, 

]n  rude  neglect  and  savage  wildness  lay, 

To  desolation  and  to  waste  a  prey ; 

From  this  one  single  hut  important  cause, 

The  want  of  regular  and  wholesome  laws. 

And,  since  capricJous  fortune's  blind  control 

Had  thus  already  made  his  favour'd  soul  "I 

Thebuld  discov'rerof aregioonew,  t(|tif|  llil'  _ 

Kcsolv'd  to  prove  its  legislator  too.  .'   imW 'jH 

Nor  did  the  strength  of  his  inventive  mind 

This  second  task  an  arduous  duty  find: 

For  two  short  houts  of  one  tempestuous  day 

KufGc'd  to  range  hi^  laws  in  neat  array  ; 

And,  lest  his  subjects  might,  perhaps,  disdain 

The  recent  ofispring  of  his  youthful  brain. 

His  prudent  art  a  cautious  method  chose. 

And  feign'd  (for  fiction  well  each  lawyer  knows) 

That  he  these  laws  had  in  the  pages  found 

Of  one  whose  genhis  had  been  long  renown'd.  \ 

Success,  as  usual,  crown'd  his  artful  plan, 

Aod,  leave  ot  reading  gaiii'U,  he  thus  began:  ' 


The  cards  to  shufUe  long  as  may  him  suit. 
Is  ev'ry  player's  right,  without  dispute  : 
But  when  this  right  thro'  all  the  hands  has  pass'd, 
Still  with  the  dealer  it  should  rest  at  last; 
Who,  ere  he  deals,  should  have  the  painted  baud 
Cut  by  the  person  on  his  belter  hand  ; 
As  else  th*  unlawful  deal  will  never  stand. 
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u. 

if  in  ihe  pack  a  card  display  its  face 
*  He  mutt  bagin  a^ain  in  aadi  a  case : 
And  should  he  one  in  dealing  chance  to  tura» 
The  foesi  if  so  indiu'd,  that  deal  may  spurn. 

IIL 

But  if  he  gi?es  not  each  his  nunAer  due^ 
To  oae  too  roany,  or  to  one  too  few» 
t  He  then  must  De  content  the  deal  to  lose. 
Unless  bis  luck  supplies  the  sde  excuse» 
That)  while  he  dealt,  by  either  of  the  foes 
The  cards  were  touch'd ;  for  then  we  may  suppose 
From  them,  and  not  from  bun,  the  fault  arose. 

IV. 
Still  on  the  board,  the  whole  commencing  roand, 
t  Let  his  trump  card  expos'd  to  view  be  found : 
Nor,  after  that,  though  you  may  trumps  inqoirep 
Can  you  of  it  another  sight  desire. 

V. 

Let  each,  before  he  play,  his  hand  review. 
And  mark  if  he  possesf  tlie  number  due; 
§  For  should  he  not,  and  yet  proceed  to  play. 
Till  he  perceives  at  last  a  card  away. 
He  must  for  each  reoohe  the  forfeit  pay. 

VI. 
Let  each  with  constant  eye  the  board  survey, 
H  Nor  ask  another  what  he  chanc'd  to  play. 
Though  he  may  bid  him  draw  his  card  away. 

VII. 

Nor  here,  as  in  your  former  game,  QaadriUe^ 
May  one  examine  all  the  tricks  at  will : 
The  latest  can  alone  return  to  sight ; 
The  rest  must  ne'er  again  behold  the  light. 

VIII. 
The  card  which  once  has  fairly  touch'd  the  board. 
Must  never  more  be  to  the  hand  reistor'd. 

IX. 

When,  from  mistake,  as  it  at  times  proceeds. 
The  one  rash  partner  for  the  other  leads ; 

•  Vide  Hoyle,  chap,  xviii.  laws  iz.  and  xk       t  Vide  li.  cbap^  zsi.lB«^xiii. 
t  Id.  chap,  xviii.  law  xviii.       §  Id,  ibid,  law  zii*       ||  Id.  chap.  zxii.  law.  viii.  ~ 

*  Then 
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*  Then  majr  tlie  foei>  a  just  occaGioti  seize, 
To  make  his  brotlier  play  what  suit  they  jileuie  ; 
And  for  that  card,  which  was  so  keen  to  fall, 
They  have  a  riglit  at  any  time  to  call. 

X. 

For  each  revoke  your  foe  may  chance  to  make, 
From  his  collected  tricbs  yoit  three  can  take 
Or  from  his  score  (if  tricks  he  yet  has  none) 
t  Take  down  three  points,  or  add  them  to  your  own 
But  this  to  do  you  ne'er  can  urge  the  right, 
Until  the  trick  is  turn'd,  and  out  of  sight; 
Though  then  its  influence  boasts  a  fairer  claim 
Than  any  other  score  in  all  the  game. 

XI. 
The  tricks,  fair  children  of  superior  skill. 
Before  the  casual  honours  reckon  still. 

XIL 

Remember  always,  when  the  band  is  o'er, 

X  At  once  your  honours  and  your  tricks  to  score; 

For  sliould  you  wait  till  trumps  be  turu'd  again. 

Your  right  you  then  may  claim,  but  claim  in  vain. 

XIII. 
But  if  beyond  the  truth  you  chance  lo  go. 
Your  score  diminish'd  muGt  enrich  the  foe. 

XIV. 
The  proper  season  on  your  iriend  to  call, 
j  Is  just  before  your  hand  a  card  lets  fall  j 
A  moment  later  and  you  lose  the  claim. 
And  even  a  moment  sooner  is  the  same. 

XV. 

II  But  when  the  trump  has  once  appear'd  in  sight, 
Let  none  rcmiuil  his  friend  of  calling's  right. 

XVI. 
Although  of  tricks  one  side  should  make  them  all. 
That  rarest  triumph  which  a  slnja  we  call, 
Yet  they  from  this  uo  profit  e'er  must  clainii 
Which  would  not  suit  the  spirit  of  the  game. 


1 


iii.  Uws  iii.  uid  ii.    f  'J>  ibid.  Uw. vi. 
||Id.  ibiil.Uwv. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  laws,  which  now  to  all  appear. 
So  just^  80  tiscful)  so  concise*  and  dear* 
That  one  consenting  voice,  without  delay, 
Eogag'd  their  future  influence  to  obey : 
And  should  he  doubt  their  word,  for  sanction's  sake, 
They  profTer'd  too,  that  very  hour,  to  take 
Whatever  oath  he  might  be  pleas'd  to  make* 
The  youth  delighted  made  a  pensive  pause. 
And  rising,  to  their  sight  displayed  the  laws : 
Then  the  three  sisters  held  their  hands  on  high^ 
While  each  upon  the  ceiling  fixed  her  eye ; 
And  all  in  decent  order  thus  disposed. 
He  then  in  solemn  tone  his  oath  propos'd. 

**  By  tea  and  scandaFs  ever  dear  delights ; 
<<  By  liberty  of  speech,  that  first  of  rights ; 
**  lliat  right  which  virgins,  wives,  and  widows  claim, 
«  To  use  all  freedom  with  their  neighbour's  fame ; 
<<  By  all  the  loys  that  pensive  mem'ry  knows, 
*^  When  to  that  glorious  time  she  backward  ^oes, 
'<  When  o'er  your  days  the  powV  of  courtship  threw 
*<  The  magic  lustre  of  his  brilliant  hue ; 
**  Whose  musky  breath  perfumed  each  precious  hour 
"  With  the  sweet  scent  of  pleasure's  myrtle  bow'r : 
**  By  those  regrets  which  now  your  bosom  feel, 
<'  That  virgin  pride  had  armed  your  hearts  with  steel, 
"  And  made  you  deaf  to  every  lover's  pray'r, 
<*  Till  they  at  last  resigned  the  fruitless  care, 
<<  And  left  you  to  repentance  and  despair : 
<<  And  by  those  hopes  which  yet  your  fancies  fiU, 
**  That,  aided  by  your  own  alluring  skill, 
<<  Propitious  fortune  will  permit  you  still 
"  With  festive  pomp  to  deck  the  bridal  day, 
"  And  pass  the  night  in  nuptial  joys  away.*' 

Such  was  that  oath,  of  strength  unknown  before  ; 

By  whose  emphatic  words  the  sisters  swore  : 

Nor  need  I  surely  add,  that  they  transgressed  no  more. 


The  Magpie  and  Rodin  RecUBreast :  a  tale, 
by  Peter  Pindar,  esq, 

A  Magpie,  in  the  spirit  of  Romance, 
Much  like  the  fam'd  Reformers  now  of  France, 
Flew  from  the  dwelh'ng  of  an  old  Pojssarde  ; 
Where  sometimes  in  his  cage,  and  sometimes  oui, 

He 
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He  justified  the  revolution  rout, 
That  is,  call'd  names,  and  got  a  eop  for  Lis  reward. 

Red-hot  with  monaicli-roasiing  coals, 

Just  like  bis  old  fish'tliund'rine  dame. 
He  \eh  the  queen  of  crabs,  and  [ilaicc,  and  soles, 

To  kindle  in  old  England's  realm  a  flame. 

Arriv'd  at  cv'niug's  philosophic  hour. 
He  rested  on  a  rural  antique  tow'r. 

Some  Baron's  castle  in  the  days  of  old ; 
When  furious  wars,  misnomer'd  civit, 
Sent  mighty  chiefs  to  sec  the  devil. 

Leaving  behind  their  bodies  for  rich  mould, 
That  pliable  from  form  to  form  patroles, 
Making  fresh  houses  for  new  souls. 

Pcrcb'd  on  the  wall,  he  cocks  hie  tail  and  eye, 
And  hops  like  modern  beaux  iit  country-dances ; 

Looks  dcv'liah  knowing,  with  his  head  awry, 
Squinting  with  connoisscurship  glances. 

All  on  a  sudden,  Maggot  starts  and  stares. 
And  wonders,  and  for  somewhat  strange  prepares ; 

But,  lo  !  his  wonder  did  not  hold  him  loag— 
Soft  from  a  bush  below,  divinely  clear, 
A  modest  warble  melted  on  his  ear, 

A  plaintive,  soothing,  solitary  aong— 

A  steahng,  timid,  unprcsuming  sound. 
Afraid  dim  Nature's  deep  repose  to  wound  ; 

That  hush'd  (a  death-like  pause)  the  rude  Sublime, 
This  was  a  novelty  to  Mag  indeed. 
Who,  pulling  up  his  spindle-shanks  with  speed, 

Dropp'd  from  his  turret,  half-devout 'd  by  TlM«, 
A-la-Prancoise,  upon  the  spray, 
Where  a  lone  Red-breast  pour'd  to  eve  his  lay. 

Staring  the  modest  minstrel  in  the  face; 

Familiar,  and  with  arch  grimace. 

He  conn'd  the  dusky  warbler  o'er  and  o'er. 

As  though  he  knew  him  years  before. 

And  thus  began,  with  seeming  great  civility, 

All  in  the  Paris  ease  of  volubility  :— 

"What  Bobby!  damme,  is  it  yo;i, 

"  That  thus  your  pretty  phiz  to  music  ECrew, 
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"  So  far  from  hamlet,  viUagCy  toWB»  mti  cilVj  , 
<*  To  glad  old))attlement8  with  dull  padn  a}tty? 
'*  'Sdeath !  what  a  pleasant,  lively,  merry,  scene ! 
**  Plenty  of  ^ts,  and  owls,  and  fhotfU,  I  weea ; 
<«  Rare  midnight  screechetf  Bob,  betwetn  you  all ; 
<«  Wby»  what?  the  name  on%  Bobby  ?  DisoMd  Hall  i 

**  Come,  to  be  serious— curse  this  queer  old  spot, 
«  And  let  thy  owlish  habitatiiMi  rot! 

*<  Join  tne^  and  soon  in  riot  we  n^ill  rere^ : 
«<  m  teach  thee  how  to  curse»  9od  caQ  folka  names, 
<<  And  be  expert  in  treason,  mmcder,  fiamesb 

**  And  most  dhinefy  pJay  the  de?il« 

*^  Yes,  thou  ahalt  leave  thia  specUred  bofer 
<<  And  prove  thou  hast  a  bit  of  soul :  .    . 

'*  Soon  shalt  thou  see  old  stupid  Lomboit  dance : 
^^  There  shall  we  shine  immortal  knaves ; 
**  Not  steal  unknown,  like  cuckoos,  to  our  graves, 

'<  But  imitate  the  geniuses  of  Fbancb. 

*^  Who'd  be  that  monkish,  cloister'd  thing,  a  muscle  ? 
'**  Importance  only  can  arise  from  bustle ! 
**  Tornado,  thunder,  lightning,  tumult,  strife  i  - 
**  These  cfuirm  and  ada  a  diffuttf  to  life, 
<<  That  thou  should'st  choose  thia  spot,  is  monalrous  odd ; 
<<  Poh,  poh !  thou  canst  not  like  this  li&,  by  ^ 


'<  Sir  !"  like  one  thunder-stricken,  staring  wide— 
^*  Can  you  be  serious,  sir  ?''  the  Robin  cri«d,  ' 
"  Serious !''  rejoin'd  the  Magpie,  *<  aye,  my  hey— ^ 
<*  So  come,  let^s  play  the  devil,  and  enjoy/ 

<'  Flames  i"  quoth  the  Robik— '<<  and  in  riot  f^yel ! 
"  Call  names>  and  curse,  dhind^  play  the  devil ! 
*^  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  the  fun  discern.**-^ 
*<  No !— blush,  then.  Bob,  and  follow  mOsL  and  feam.'* 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  the  modest  Hbumit  cried-^ 
*'  Hell 's  not  the  hobby-horse  I  wish  to  ridel*' 
*^  Hell !"  laugh'd  the  Magfib,  **  hell  no  longer  dreac 
<<  Why,  Bob,  in  Framcb  the  dAviPa  lately  dead : 

**  Damnation  vulgar  to  a  Frenchman's  bearings— 

**  The  word  is  only  kept  alive  for  swearing. 

''  Against  futurity  they  all  protest; 

^'  And  G«i]>  and  H^v'n  are  grown  a  slwdiog  j^st. 


<'  Brimatone 
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"  BrimBtonc  and  «iti  are  downright  out  of  feiltion; 

"  Fkanite  ia  quilL-  nlwr'd — now  a  Ihinkinf;  ntilioa : 

"  No  more  ol' |)i>nitoniinl  tears  nnil  groniml 

"  Pjiilo.iui'Hv  tiQi  cruck'd  lltii.ioios'i  bonei. 

♦"  An  linr  your  Samoiir  of  ■  nicked  warid, 

*'  Long  from  liiii  coni«iueocc  has  he  been  hurlM  : 

"  Th*y  ifo  ftckn<»w!edt;e  mch  n  niait,  d'ye  icc  ; 

"  ISuLthon  tbey  caltliimBimplG  MoN-liKriiCNiMsr. 

"  Kirn,  for  ihy  ignomncc,  pray  tilush  for  nharne— 

*'  Itrliold,  Ihif  UocTon  l'RiK.iil.T  wji  ihe  Same. 

"  Well !  tww  (tioti  folly  trtconvinc'd—ltt'tgfi."— 
"  Wlifti  oursod  dnetrine )"'  quoth  tlie  Robim,  "  No — 
"  I  won't  go— no  1  tliy  Kpeecliea  mBkome  Bhuddcr."— 
*'  i'tinr  KuHiN  !"quo[h  tliB  Maopib,  "  wliot  iipuddcr; 
"  Be  damn'd  titcn,  Itosny  ["—flying  oil',  ho  ruv'd— . 
"  And(niioth  the  Rohin)  »ir,  may  i/im  bu  tmi'ilt'' 
Thie  aaid,  the  tuneful  ipritc  renew  d'  liii  lay  ■. 
A  Kwcct  and  farewel  hymn  to  parting  day— 

In  TiiiiMAM  Paine  tho  MAOrm  doth  uppeart 
1'hat  I'm  Pooa  Kohin,  in  iiot^utVr  lo  clear. 


The  Sea  Shore  t  Jroix  poeran  hy  Dr.  Aikin. 

rRl<:QUIi:NT  along  Ibu  pebbly  beach  I  pacr, 
And  gaw  intent  on  Ocean'ii  varying  face. 
Nuw  from  tlie  main  rolls-in  ilio  tiwolliiJK  tide, 
And  waves  on  waves  in  long proceiHion  ridoi 
(Jiiih'ring  thvy  como,  'till,  eaincti  the  ridgy  liuight. 
No  more  tlio  liquid  mounUKUitains  iti  weiglil ; 
It  curia,  it  falla,  it  breaks,  with  hiJuaus  roar, 
And  poiina  funmy  dclugo  un  tbuahoro, 
Froni  the  bleak  tiolc  now  driving  tempeatt  ■»(<('[), 
'I'our  tlic  light  cloiidB,  and  vex  ine  ruilled  deep : 
White  on  iho  ahoali  the  spouting  biuakors  rise, 
And  mix  the  watto  of  wntcra  with  the  skies: 
The  nnnb'ring  vessels,  strcichod  in  long  array, 
Shake  from  tlieir  bounding  aides  the  daahing  apray  t 
I.ab'i'ing  tbey  heave,  the  tighten'd  cables  strain. 
And  danger  adds  now  horror  to  the  main  : 
Then  Hbilta  the  scene,  m  to  tbo  western  galea 
Delighted  Commerce  spreads  hor  crowded  mils. 
A  clutttcr'd  ^roupo  tbo  diilunl  fleot  uppear, 
That,  scalt'ring,  ureaka  in  raried  figures  near. 

Now, 


i 
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N0W9  alUaiimm'd  bv  the  kindliiig  ray» 
Swan-lik^  the  ttatelj  vend  cnU  her  wa^ : 
The  ftiU>wiDg'd  bariu  now  Meet,  now  twiftlj  ftrnp 
And  leave  Iodk  traces  in  the  liqiiid  ^a»: 
Light  boats,  aU  sail,  athwart  the  currents  bound» 
And  dot  with  shining  spedn  the  sarhce  roimd. 
Nor  with  the  day  the  sea4>om  splandors  cease : 
When  ev'ning  liub  each  ruder  g^  to  peace. 
The  rising  moon  with  siWrv  lustre  glpems. 
And  shoots  across  the  flood  her  auiv'ring  beams. 
Or»  if  deq»  sloom  succeed  the  soltnr  dsf  , 
On  Ocean  s  bosom  natire  meteors  play. 
Flash  firom  the  wave^  pursue  the  dimnng  ear,  ' 
And  roll  in  flaming  bulows  to  the  shore. 
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The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  L  L. 
I),  comprehending  on  account  o/' 
Ail  studies  and  numerous  worhs,  tn 
chronological  order  s  aseriesofhis 
epislo  lary  correspon  deiiceandcon- 
versation  viilh  mant/  eminent  per- 
sons ;  and  various  original  pieces 
ofhsscomposition  ,never  before pub- 
iished.  TheKholeexliibitingaviexo 
of  literature  and  literurg  men  in 
Great  Brilain,  for  near  half  a 
century,  daring  which  hejlourtsh' 
ed;  hif  James  Boswell,  esq.  ito, 
2  vols.  1791. 

NOTHI NG  can  afford  a  strong- 
er proorofihGhigli  estimation 
in  ivliicli  tite  cliaracter  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Johnson  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lic, ihnn  tlic  great  utteation  ihatliaa 
been  paid  to  the  various,  we  might 
B8y»uin«i'ou«,accaunts  of  hie  life,  of 
his  opinions,  of  his  writings,  and  of 
liis  social  connexions,  which  have 
appeared,  since  the  presenceof  this 
distinguished  luminary  of  literature 
was  withdrawn  from  us  by  the  com- 
mon destiny  of  mankind  : — hut  the 
hand  of  death  could  only  reach  liis 
mortal  part,  which  alone  was  vul- 
nerable: his  fame  will  survive;  and 
his  works  will  continue  to  be  re- 
garded as  his  most  splendid  moau- 
roeut,  when  etonc  and  brass,  when 
teiiiplt:s  and  cathedrals,  arc  moul- 
dered away,  and  are  returned,  like 


iheir  builders,  to  the  earth,  from 
which  they  sprang. 

Among  the  numerous  friends,  the 
admirers,  wc  are  tempted  to  add, 
thcidolizers,  of  Johnson  (for  the 
admiration  o{  some,  however  justly 
founded, has  bcencarried  to  lengths 
little  short  ofiJolatry),  Mr.  Bos  well 
is  well  known,  as  not  the  least  con- 
siderable, in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  that  great  and  singular 
character, — thememorialsofwhicli 
he  has,  at  length,  presented  to  us  : 
we  say  at  length,  because  the  pro- 
mised work  has  been  long  ex- 
pected. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Boswell's  work  is  given  to  the 
public,  if  not  altogether  new,  is 
somewhat  extraotdmary  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  tho  author  has 
written  it:  but  to  us  the  novelty  is 
not  unpleasant.  Xenopiion's  Memo- 
rabilia of  Socrates  may,  possibly, 
have  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Boswell 
the  idea  of  preserving  and  giving  to 
us  the  Afeinoraii/ta  of  Johnson :  out 
he  professes  to  have  followed  a  mo- 
del of  later  times :  that  of  Mason, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Gray.  He  hai, 
however,  by  much,  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  quantity, 
variety,  and  richness  of  his  Ria> 
terials. 

"Indeed,"  says  the  biographer, 

"I  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 

mode 
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mode  of  writing  any  man's  lifoi  than 
not  only  relating  all  the  most  im- 
portant events  of  it  in  their  order, 
but  interweaving  what  he  privately 
wrote,  and  said,  and  thoueht;  by 
which  mankkid  are  endbled,  as  it 
were,  to  see  him  live,  and  to  *  live 
o*er  each  scene'  with  him,  as  he 
actually  advanced  through  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  his  life.  Had  his  other 
friends  been  as  diligent  and  ardent 
as  I  was,  he  might  have  been 
almost  entirely  preserved.  As  it  Is, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  he  will 
be  seen,  in  this  work,  more  com- 
pletely than  any  man  who  has  ever 
yet  lived—- And  he  will  be  seen  as 
he  really  was;  for  I  profess  to  write, 
not  his  panegyric,  which  must  be 
ail  praise,  but  nis life;  which,  great 
and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  entirely  perfect." 

It  is  but  justice  to  declare,  that 
although  Mr.  Boswell  fondly  in- 
dulges the  feelings  of  friendship  for 
the  memory  of  his  friend  whenever 
the  occasion  will  permit,  he  does 
not  appear  in  any  instance  to  have 
been  seduced  from  the  strict  impar- 
tiality, and  love  of  truth,  which  the 
duty  of  the  historian  requires.  To 
follow  the  author  in  all  the  domes- 
tic privacies  and  minute  details  of 
the  daily  life  and  conversation  of 
Johnson,  which  he  has  here  exhi- 
bited in  such  abundant  variety, 
might  gratify  our  own  inclinations, 
but  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits 
we  prescribe  to  ourselves  in  this 
department  of  our  volume.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  extract 
from  these  volumes  the  outline  of 
Johnson's  life,  preserving,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible,  in  a  connected  series, 
those  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
action  by  which  this  extraordinary 
icharacteris  distinguished. 


Before  we  proceed  to  our  selec- 
tions, let  us  attend  to  Mr.  Boiwell's 
general  introductory  paragraph,  re- 
lative to  his  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's 
early  years,  as  well  as  with  those 
of  the  subseouent  part  of  his  life : 

**  As  I  haa  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  enjoying  his  friendship 
for  upwards  of  twenty -years ;  as  I 
had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life 
constantly  in  view;  as  he  was  well 
apprized  of  this  drcumstance,  and 
from  time  to  time  obligingly  aatls- 
fied  my  inquiries,  by  communicat- 
ing to  me  the  incidents  of  his  ear- 
ly years ;  as  I  acquired  a  fiKnlity 
in  recollecting,  and  waa  very  assi- 
duous in  recording  his  conversa- 
tion, of  which  the  extraordhiery 
vigour  and  vivacity  constituted  one 
ofthe  first  features  of  his  charac- 
ter; and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains 
in  obtaining  materials  coocemiDg 
him,  from  every  quarter  where  I 
could  discover  that  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  have  been  favoured 
with  the  most  liberal  communica- 
tions by  his  friends;  I  flatter  my- 
self that  few  biographers  have  en- 
tered upon  such  a  work  as  this, 
with  more  advantages,  independent 
ofliterary  abilities,  in  which  lam  not 
vain  enough  to  compare  myself  with 
some  great  names  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  this  kind  of  writing.'' 

Such  opportunities  for  obtaining 
biographical  materials,  relative  to 
an  individual,  perhaps  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  writer;  and 
greater  and  more  unremitted  appli- 
cation in  the  use  of  them  cannot,  we 
believe,  easily  be  conceived*  We 
have,  indeed,  been  astonished  at 
Mr.Boswell's  industry  and  perseve- 
rance!— -to  say  nothing  of  the  rou- 
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tiplicity  and  variety  of  his  own  oc*.  source  of  informationnece88anr;aad 
casionaland  pertinent  observations^  after  being  taught  to  read  iWlish 
which  are  properly  interspersed  by  Dame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kapl 
with  the  anecQotes,  letters,  and  asch(k>lforyoungchildrenatLit<a* 
details.  field,  and  bv  a  maister  whom  he  An 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  miliarly  caued  Tom  Browo,  and 
Litchfield,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  who  had  published  a  spelling*booky 
18th  of  September,  N.  S.  1709;  and  dedicated  it  To  f^  i/iiiverfe,  he 
and  baptized  the  same  day,  as  ap-  began  to  learn  Latm  with  Mr, 
pears  by  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  Hawkins,  usher  or  under  master  of 
parish,  in  that  city.  His  father,  Litchfield  school ;  and  rose  in  the 
Michael  Johnson,  was  a  native  of  course  of  two  years  to  be  under  the 
Derbyshire,  of  obscure  extraction,  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  head  master, 
who  settled  in  Litchfield,  as  a  book-  '  Of  this  master  Johnson  used  to  say, 
seller  and  stationer.  His  mother,  '<  He  beat  us  unmercifully,  and  did 
Sarah  Ford,  was  descended  of  an  not  distinguish  between  ignorance 
ancient  race  of  substantial  yeoman-  and  negligence;  for  he  would  beat 
ry,  in  Warwickshire.  Theywerewell    a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing  a 


advanced  in  years  when  they  mar- 
ried ;  and  never  had  more  than  two 
children,  both  sons ;  Samuel, «  who 
lived  to  be,**  says  Mr.  Boswell, "  the 
illustrious  character  whose  various 
excellence  I  am  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cord,'' their  first-born ;  and  N^atha- 
niel,  who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.     Mr.  Michael  Johnson,  al- 
though endowed  with  a  strong  and 
active  mind^  was  afflicted  with  a 
mixture  of  that  disease  the  nature  of 
which  eludes  the  most  minute  in- 
quiry, though  the  effects  are  well 
known  to  be  a  weariness  of  life,  an 
unconcern  about  those  things  which 
agitate  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
and  a  general  sensation  of  sloomy 
wretchedness;  and  from  him  his  son 
Samuel  inherited  *<  a  vile  melan- 
choly/' which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, <<  made  him  mad  all  his 
life,  or  at  least  not  sober."    The 
father  of  Johnson  was  a  pretty  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  his  mother  a  wo- 
man of  distinguished  understanding 
and  great  piety ;  but  the  early  in- 
stances he  exhibited  of  the  strength 
of  his  memory  and  extraordinary 
parts  soon  rendered  a  more  extensive 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


thing  and  for  neglecting  to  know  it* 
He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question;  and 
if  he  did  not  answer  it  he  would  beat 
him,  i^ithout  considering  whether 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
how  to  answer  it.    For  instance,  be 
would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  the 
boy  could  not  expect'  to  be  asked. 
Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer 
every  question,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  a  master  to  teach  him." 
Mr.   Boswell,  however,   thinks  it 
necessary,  in  justice  to  the  m^ory 
of  Mr.   Hunter,  to  mention,  that 
though  he  might  err  in  beinc  too 
severe,  the  school  of  Litchfield  was 
very  respectable  in  his  time;  and 
Johnson  himself  af^enVards  attribut- 
ed his  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin 
to  his  thus  enforcing  instruction  by 
means  of  the  rod ;  a  mode  of  dias- 
tisement  of  which  he,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, expressed  his  approbation. 
<<  I  would  rather,*'  said  he,  «  have 
the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  of 
all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a 
child,  *  If  you  do  thus  or  thus  you 
will  be  more  esteemed  than  your 
brothers  or  sisters/    The  rod  pro- 
f  t  duces 
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duces  an  effect  which  terminates  in  melancholy'*  which  was  lurking  in 
itself.    A  child  is  afraid  of  being  his  constitution,  and  to  which  may 
'whipped,  and  gets  his  task,   and  be  ascribied  those  particularities^  and 
there's  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  ex-  that  aversion  to  repilar  life,  which 
citing  emulations  and  comparisons  at  a  very  early  period  marked  his 
of  superiority,  you  lay  the  founda-  character.    While  he  was  at  Litch- 
tions  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  field,  in  the  college  vacation  of-  the 
brothers  andsisters  hate  each  other."  year  1729,  he  &\t  himself   over- 
Johnson,  after  having  resided  for  whelmed  with  a  horrible  hypochoiw 
some  time  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  dria,  and  was  sometimes  so  languid 
Cornelius  Ford,  was,  at  the  age  of  and  inefficient,  that  he  could  not 
fifteen,  removed  to  the  school  of  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the  town 
Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  clock.   Upon  the  first  violent  attack 
which   Mr.   Wentworth  was  then  of  this  disorder,  he  strove  to  over« 
master.      He  rcmaineu  at  Stour-  come  it  by  forcible  exertions ;  bat 
bridge  little  more  than  a  year,  and  all  in  vain ;  and  his  distress  became 
then  returned  home,  where  he  may  so  intolerable,  tliat  he  applied  to 
be   said   to  have  loitered  for  two  Dr.  Swinfen,physician,io Litchfield, 
years  in  a  state  very  unworthy  of  his  his  godfather,  and  put  into  his  bands 
uncommon  abilities,  of  which   he  a  state  of  his  case  written  in  Latin, 
had  already  given  several  proofs,  with  such  extraordinary  acuteness. 
On  the  31st  of  October,  1728,  be-  research,  and   eloquence,  that  he 
ing  then  in  his  nineteenth  ydar,  he  shewed  it  to  several  persons  as  an 
went  to  Oxford,  was  entered  a  com-  instance  of  the  deep  erudition  of  his 
moner  of  Pembroke-College,  and  patient  and  godson  ;  but  Johnson 
placed  under   the  tuition  of  Mr.  was  so  much  offended  by  thbbreadi 
Jorden,  fellow   of  the  college,  of  of  confidence,  that  he  was  never  af« 
whose  learning  and  abilities  he  does  terwards   fully  reconciled   to  him.' 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  The  medical  advice  of  Dr.  Swinfen 
very  exalted  idea,  but   for  whose  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  e& 
worth  he  had  so  high  a  love  and  re-  fectual ;  for  we  are  informed,  that 
spect,  that  he  used  to  say,  <<  when-,   the  oppressionand  distraction  of  tlds 
ever  a  young  man  becomes  Jorden's  disease  were  so  great,  that  insanity 
pupil,  he  becomes  his  son."     Soon  was  the  object  of  his  most  dismal  ap- 
after  his  introduction  to  this  semi-  prehension,   and   that    he   fiincied 
nary,  he  translated,  by  the  desire  of   himself  seized  by  it,  or  approaching 
Mr.  Jorden,  Pope's  Messiah   into  to  it,  at  the  time  when  he  was  gi- 
Latin  verse,  and  performed  it  with  ving  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
such  uncommon  rapidity,  and  in  so  soundness  and  vigour  of  judgement, 
masterly  a  manner,  that  he  obtained  The  particular  course  of  his  reading 
great  applause  from  it,  which  ever  while  at    Oxford,  and  during  Uie 
after  kept  him  high  in  the  estima-  time  of  vacation  which  he  passed  at 
tion  of  his  college,  and  indeed  of  all  home,  cannot  be  traced,  but  it  was 
the  imiversity.  most  probably  deep  and  varied ;  on- 
The  rapidly-increasing  energies  til,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  I7SI, 
of  Johnson's  mind  were,  soon  after  the  res  angusta  domi^  and  the  neg- 
this  proof  of  his  genius,  unfortu-  lect  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had 
nAlely  suspended  by  the  «<  morbid  trusted  for  support,  obliged  him  to 
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leave  college,  after  having  been  a 
member  of  it  little  more  than  three 
years,  without  a  degree,  or  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  complete  academical 
education.  Johnson,  under  all  these 
inauspicious  circumstances,  return- 
ed to  his  native  city,  destitute,  and 
not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even 
a  decent  livelihood ;  and  to  add  to  his 
embarrassments,  his  father,  whose 
misfortunes  in  trade  rendered  him 
unable  to  support  his  son,  died,  in 
the  month  of  December  following, 
in  a  state  of  poverty,  thus  described 
in  one  of  Johnson's  little  diaries  of 
the  following  year:  «  1732,  Julii  15. 
XJndecim  aureas  deposuiy  quo  die  quic" 
quid  ante  matrisfunus  (quod  serum 
sit  precor)  de  patemis  bonis  sperari 
licety  viginti  libras  accepi.     Usque 
adeo  m  ih i  Jbrtunajingenda  est*  Inte" 
reoy  nepaupertatevires  animilangues' 
cant,  nee  injlagitia  egestas  abigat^ 
cavendum  :"  a  circumstance  which, 
as  Mr.  Boswell  justly  observes,  dis- 
plays his  spirit  and  virtuous  dignity 
of  mind.  In  this  forlorn  state,  John- 
son accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  em- 
ployed as   usher  in  the   school  of 
Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
to  which  place  he  went  on  foot  on 
the    16th  of  July.     The   aversion 
which  he  soon  felt  from  the  uniform 
tenor  and  painful  drudgery  of  this 
situation  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
disagreement  between  him  and  sir 
Woolston  Dixey,  the  patron  of  the 
school,  in  whose  house,  as  Mr.  Bos- 
well has  been  told,  he  officiated  as 
a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  say  grace  at  table,  and 
where  he  was  treated  with  what  he 
represented    as     such     intolerable 
harshness,  that   he   relinquished  a 
situation  which  all  his  life  afterwards 
he  recollected  with  the  strongest 
aversion.   Being  now  totally  unoccu- 
pied, he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Hector 
to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  Bir« 


mingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Warren,  an  eminent  book- 
seller, with  whom  Mr.  Hector  board- 
ed and  lodged.    Here  he  executed 
his  first  prose  work,  a  translation  of 
Lobo's  Voyages  to  Abyssinia,  from 
the  French  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  was  completed  and 
published  in   1735,  with    London 
upon  the  title  page,  though  it  was 
in  reality  printed  at  Birmingham. 
Johnson  returned  toXitchfield  early 
in  1734,  and  in  August,  that  year» 
published  proposals  for  printing  by 
subscription  the  Latin  Poems  of  Po- 
litian  ;  but  there  were  not  subscri- 
bers enough  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
sale,  so  the  work  never  appeared, 
and,  probably,  never  was  executed. 
During  the  course  of  this  year  he 
returned  again  to  Birmingham,  and 
in  the  month  of  November  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Mr.  Cave, 
the  original  compiler  and  editor  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  point- 
ing out  the  defects  of  the  poetical 
article  of  that  Miscellany,  and  offer- 
ing, on  reasonable  terms,  *<  sometimes 
to  fill  a  column,"    This  letter  was 
answered  the   ensuing  month,  but 
whether  any  thing  was  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it  we  are  not  informed. 
On  the  9th  July,   1735,   Johnson 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Porter,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  the  marriage  cere* 
mony  was  performed  at  Derby,  for 
which  place  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom set  out  on  horseback.    Of 
this  event  Johnson  afterwards  gave 
to  Mr.  Boswell  the  following  curi- 
ous account :  <*  Sir,  it  was  a  love 
marriage  upon  both  sides.  Sir,  she  had' 
read  old  romances,  and  had  got  into 
her  head  the  fantastical  notion  that 
a  woman  of  spirit  should  use  b'er 
lover  like  a  dog.    So,  Sir,  at  first 
she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and 
she  could  not  keep  up  with  me; 
and,  when  I  rode  a  little  slower,  she 
F  f  2  passed 
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pMsed  me,  and  complained  that  I 
lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be 
made  the  slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  re- 
solved to  begin  as  I  meant  tc  end. 
I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I 
was  fairly  out  of  sight.  The  road 
lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I  was 
sure  she  could  not  miss  it ;  and  I 
contrived  that  she  should  soon  come 
up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I  ob- 
ferved  her  to  be  in  tears.''  But 
Johnson^  notwithstanding  this  singu- 
lar beginning  of  connubial  felicity, 
proved  a  most  affectionate  and  indul- 


tune  in  London,  **  ihe  great  fidd  of 
genius  and  exertion,"  savs  Mr*  Boi- 
well,  "  where  talents  of  ev6ry  kind 
have  their  fullest  scopej  and  lugheit 
encouragement"  To  give  a  bu(> 
cessful  effect  to  the  joint  ezpediUon 
of  these  two  eminent  men,  they  were 
warmly  recommended  by  Mr.  Walm- 
sley,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Colson,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  mathematiciap, 
and  the  master  of  an  academy  m 
London.*  The  emp1oym.ent  and  fi^ 
ture  success  of  Garrick,  npon  thc^ 
arrival   in  the  metropoIiB,  n   well 


gent  husband,  to  the  last  moment  of    known  ;  but  how  Johnson  livedy  or 


Mrs.  Johnson's  life. 

We  are  now  to  behold  him  eman- 
cipated from  his  family,  without  for- 
tune, without  friend?,  and  nothing  to 
depend  upon  for  his  success  in  life, 
but  the  exertion  of  those  strong  pow- 
ers of  mind  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him,  improved  by  intense 
study,  and  exclusively  directed,  by 
the  academical  fame  he  had  already 
acquired,  to  the  pursuits  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  To  procure  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  his  family,he 
set  up  a  private  school  at  Edial,  near 
Litchfield,  the  place  of  his  nativity ; 
buthesoon  becameasdissati&fied  with 
the  character  of  a  master,  as  he  had 
before  been  in  that  of  an  usher,  and 
aflterairialof  about  eighteen  months, 
he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  success ; 
and,  having  made  some  progress  in 
his  tragedy  of  Irene,  he  soon  after- 
wards relinquished  the  school,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
stage,  as  a  dramatic  writer.  By  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Walmslcy,  he  finished 
the  tragedy,  and,  being  highly  flat- 
tered w^ith  the  prospect  of  its  success, 
he  formed  a  resolution,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  and  pupil  (the 
late  celebrated  David  Garrick)  to 
leave  the  country,  and  try  his  for- 


cmployed  himself,  for  a  long  tilne 
aflerwards,   remuns   in  obscurity. 
The  first  lodgings  at  which  he  was 
known  to  be,  were  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Norris,  stay-maker,  in  Exeter- 
street,  adjoining  Catharine-street» 
in  the  Strand,  and  during  this  resi- 
dence, said  Johnson,  *<  I  dined  irery 
well    for    eight-pence,   with   fetj 
good  company,  at  the  Pine-apple, 
in  New-street,  just  by ;  but  it  used 
to  cost  the  rest  a  shilling,-for  they 
drank  wine,  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for 
sixpence,  and  bread  for  a  peony,' 
and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny,  so 
that  I  was  quite  well  served,  nay, 
better  than  the  rest,  for  they  geve 
the  waiter  nothing."     But,  amidst 
this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  hiro, 
his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henry 
Hervey,  one  of  the  branches  of- the 
noble  family  of  that  name,  who  had 
a  house  at  this  time  in  London, 
where  Johnson  was  frequently  enter- 
tained, and  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  genteel  company.     •*  He 
was  a  vicious  man,"  said  Johnson, 
««  but  very  kind  to  me.     If  you  call 
a  dog  Hervey  I  shall  love  him." 
At  this  time  he  retired  to  Green- 


wich, to  enjoy  the  rural  solitude  of 
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the  Park,  and  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  Irene;  but  this  design 
was  not  accomplished  until,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  the  year 
1737,  when  he  returned  to  Litch- 
field, and,  on  his  return  to  London, 
which  was  in  the  course  of  three 
months.  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  pa- 
tentee of  Drury-lane  theatre,  refu* 
sed  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  not  act- 
ed until  the  year  1749,  when  his 
friend,  David  Garrick,  became  the 
manager  of  that  stage.  Disappoint- 
ed in  his  hopes  of  success  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  he  commenced  a 
monthly  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  begun  and  carried  on  by 
Edmond  Cave,  under  the  name  of 
Sylvanus  Urban ;  and  he  was  thus 
employed  as  a  mere  literary  labourer 
"  for  gain,  not  glory,"  solely  to  ob- 
tain an  honest  support,  during  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  The 
literary  world,  however,  discovered 
his  merit,  though  his  name  was 
concealed,  and  this  periodical  pub- 
lication, perhaps,  owes  the  greatest 
share  of  its  success  to  the  celebrity 
into  which  it  was  raised,  by  the  me- 
rit of  Johnson's  contributions.  But 
what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  <'  and  gave  the  world  as- 
surance of  the  man,"  was  his  "  Lon- 
don,'* a  poem  in  imitation  of  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  came 
out  in  the  month  of  May,  1738, 
*'  and  burst  forth,'*  says  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  "  with  a  splendor,  the  rays 
of  which  will  for  ever  encircle  his 
name."  This  poem,  excellent  as  it 
certainly  is,  was  oftered,  without 
the  author's  name,  to  several  book- 
sellers, none  of  whom  would  pur- 
chase it ;  but  Johnson  at  length  in- 
ciosud  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cave,  as 
the  production  of  an  author  of  his 
acquaintance,  who,  to  procure  the 
recommendation  of  a  good  publish* 


er's  name,  read  it  to  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,'  who  had  taste  enough  to 
perceive  its  uncommon  merit,  and 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  a  share 
in  it ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Dodsley,  at  a  future  conference,  had 
taste  en  ugh  to  bargain  for  the  whole 
property  in  it,  for  which  he  generous! 
ly  gave  Johnson  ten  guineas.  **  X 
might  perhaps,"  saidJohnson,  <<haTe 
accepted  less ;  but  that  Paul  White- 
head had,  a  little  before,  got  tea 
guineas  for  a  poem;  and  I  would 
not  take  less  than  Paul  Whitehead.*' 
The  merit  of  this  poem  was  imme- 
diately acknowleged  by  Pope,  who 
then  filled  the  poetical  throne  with- 
out a  rival,  and,  with  a  candour 
and  liberality,  not  usual  upon  such 
occasions,  he  was  indefatigable  to' 
discover  its  author,  and  ever  after 
continued  his  patron  and  his  friend. 
From  this  time  until  the  year  174ii>> 
Johnson  continued,  under  very  em- 
barrassed circumstances,  to  write 
miscellaneous  pieces,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  for  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, all  of  which  Mr.  Boswell 
has  enumerated,  and  accompanied 
with  a  history  of  the  transactions 
which  gave  them  birth.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1744,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  Life  of  the  irl- 
genious,  eccentric,  and  unfortunate 
Mr.  Savage;  and.  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth;  but  his  If^-erary  career 
appears  to  have  been  aluiost  totally 
suspeiided  in  the  civil  wars,  in  the 
years  1745  and  l'/46.  But  the 
year  1 747»  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch  when  Johnson's  arduous  and 
important  work,  his  "  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,"  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  its  plan,  or  prospectui. 
The  booksellers  who.  contracted 
with  Johnson  for  the  execution  of 
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Ihif  Btupendout  irork,  were,  Mr* 
Robert  Dodtley,  Mr.  Charles  Hitch, 
Mr.  Andreir  Millar,  the  two  Messrs. 
Lrongmaiiyand  the  two  Messrs.  Knap- 
tan  ;  and  the  price  stipulated  was 
fifteen    hundred    and    seventy-five 
pounds.    The  plan,  in  consequence 
of  a  particular  communication  for 
that  purpose,  was  addressed  to  Philip 
Dormer,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  then 
one  of  bis  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  "  a  nobleman,"  says 
Mr*  Boswell,  **  who  was  very  ambi- 
tious of  literary  distinction,  and  who, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  design, 
had  expressed  himself  in  terms  very 
favourable  to  its  success.'*    Of  the 
manner  in  which  lord  Chesterfield 
was  first  informed  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Boswell  gives  the  following  account: 
^<  Dr.  Taylor  told  me,  that  Johnson 
«ent  his  plan  to  him  in  manuscript^ 
for  his  perusal,  and  that  when  it 
was  lying  on  the  table,  Mr.  William 
Whitehead  happened  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  bein^  shewn  it,  was  high- 
ly pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as 
he  had  time   to  read,  and  begged 
to  take  it  home  with  him,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  do  ;  that  from  him 
it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  lord, 
who  carried  it  to  lord  Chesterfield," 
This  was  afterwards  mentioned  to 
Johnson,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  as  a   cir- 
cumstance that  might  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  work.     <«  No  sir,"  re- 
plied Johnson,    «*  it    would     have 
come  out  with  more  bloom  if  it  had 
not  been  seen  before  by  any  body." 
While  the  dictionary  was  going  for- 
ward,   he   published,   in    January 
1749,   «    The   Vanity  of    Human 
Wishes,''  a  poem,  in  imitation  of 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,    which 
he  had  composed  the  year  preced- 
ing ;  and  for  which  he  only  received 
the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

Garrick    being  now  vested  with 


the  theatrical  power,  by  being 
nager  of  Druiy-lane  theatre,  gene- 
rously made  use  of  it  to  bring  out 
Johnson's  tragedy  of  Irene;  but 
Johnson  could  not  for  some  time 
brook,  that  a  drama  which  he  had 
formed  with  much  study,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  more  than  the 
nine  years  of  Horace,  should  be  re- 
vised and  altered  at  Uie  pleasure  of 
an  actor.  <<  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  upon  this  subject,  <<  the 
fellow  (Garrick)  wants tomakeMa- 
homet  run  mad,  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands 
and  kicking  his  heels.''  The  poet, 
however,  was  at  length  peniuded 
to  submit.  The  representation,  by 
the  zeal  of  Garrick  to  serve  his 
friend,  was  continued,  through  nine 
nights;  but  it  received  its  death 
wound  upon  the  first  representation ; 
for,  when  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  he- 
roine of  the  piece,  was  to  be  strang- 
led on  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak 
two  lines  with  the  bow-string  about 
her  neck,  the  audience,  who,  be- 
fore the  curtain  drew  up,  did  not 
appear  to  have  conceived  a  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  it,  cried  out 
Murder,  Murder,  and  though  she 
attempted  several  times  to  speak,  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  go  off  the 
stage  alive;  and,  in  the  subsequent 
representations,  was  supposed  to  be 
murdered  behind  the  scenes.  Of 
this  play,  Mr.  Boswell  has  given  a 
very  just  and  ingenious  criticism. 
Johnson,  when  asked  how  he  felt 
upon  the  ill  success  of  his  tragedy, 
replied,  "  Like  the  monument," 
**  meaning,''  says  his  historian, 
<*  that  he  continued  firm  and  un- 
moved as  that  column."  In  1750, 
he  came  forth  in  a  character  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  a 
majestic  teacher  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious wisdom ;  by  commencing  the 
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publication  of  "The   Rambler/'  a 
periodical  work,    which    was  con- 
tinued to  March,  1752,  and  increa- 
sed in  fame  as  it  advanced  in  age. 
From  this  time  he  was  almost  entire- 
ly occupied  with  his  dictionary,  un- 
til the  death  of  his  wife,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  succeeding  year;  when, 
to  relieve  the  melancholy  with  which 
this  event  afflicted  his  mind,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  composition  of 
the  periodical    publication,   called. 
«*  The  Adventurer,  '*  in  which  he 
began  to  write  on  the  10th  April, 
1753.     The  labours  of  the  diction- 
ary, however,  were  only,  occasion- 
ally suspended,  and,  as    the   three 
years  in  which  he  had  engaged  to 
complete  it  were  nearly  expired,  it 
is  probable  that  he   worked    at  it 
with     redoubled    vigour.      '*  Lord 
Chesterfield."  says  Mr.  Boswell,*<to 
whom  Johnson  had  paid  the   high 
compliment  of  addressing   the  plan 
of  this  work,  had,  by  continued  neg- 
lect during  its  progress,   behaved 
to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite his  contempt  and  indignation  ; 
but  when  the  dictionary  was  upon 
the  eve  of  publication,  his  lordship, 
who,  it  is  said, had  flattered  himself 
with     expectations     that    Johnson 
would  dedicate  the  work    to  him, 
attempted,  in  a  courtly  manner,  to 
soothe  and  insinuate   himself  with 
the  author,   conscious,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  he  had  treated  him;  and  far- 
ther attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by 
writing  two  papers  in  <*  The  World, " 
in  recommendation  of  the  work.  The 
high-strained    panegyric    in   which 
his  lordship  expresses  his    compli- 
mentary observations,  and  advice  to 
Johnson,  do  indeed  fully  speak  the 
inclination  of  his  mind    upon  this 
subject;  but  "  this  courtly  advice," 
continues  Mr.  Boswell,   •*fe»iled  of 


its  effect.''  Johnson  thought  that 
'<  all  ivas false  and  hollowy^  despised 
the  honeyed  words,  and  was  even 
indignant  that  lord  Chesterfield 
should  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
he  could  be  the  dupe  of  such  an  arti- 
fice. Johnson,  therefore,  upon  this 
occasion,  wrote  to  his  lordship  that 
celebrated  letter,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which 
curiosity  has  been  so  long  excited, 
without  being  satisfied.  With  this 
letter,  however,  Mr.  Boswell  has> 
by  the  favour  of  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Langton,  been  enabled  to  enrich 
his  work;  which  we  shall  here  lay 
before  our  readers. 

•*  To  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield.    Feb.  1755. 

"  My  lord, 

**  I  have  been  lately  informed, 
by  the  proprietor  of 'the  World,*  that 
two  papers,  in  which  my  dictionary 
is  recommended  to  the  public,  were 
written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so 
distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which, 
being  very  little  accustomed  to  fa- 
vours from  the  great,  I  know  not 
well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

<<  When,  upon  some  slight  en- 
couragement, I  first  visited  your 
lordship  I  was  overpowered,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchant- 
ment of  your  address;  and  could 
not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vain'- 
queurdela  terre;  that  I  might  ob- 
tain that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the 
world  contending;— but  I  found  my 
attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would 
suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I 
had  once  addressed  your  lordship  ia 
public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 

of 
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of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  un- 
courtly  scbolar  can  possess.  I  had 
done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man 
is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neg- 
lectedy  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years^  my  lord,  have 
now  pa8t»  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed 
from  your  door ;  during  which  time 
I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  and  have 
brought  it»  at  last,  to  the  verge  of 
publication,  without  one  act  of  assist- 
ance,  *  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treat- 
ment I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never 
had  a  patron  J[)efore. 

"  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at 
last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

<<  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one 
who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and, 
when  he  has  reached  ground,  en- 
cumbers him  with  help?  The  no- 
tice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been 
early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, 
and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  soli- 


tary, and  cannot  impart  it;  \  till  I 
am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.^  I 
hope  it  is  no  verv  cynical  asperity, 
not  to  confess  obligations,  where  no 
benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 
unwilling  that  the  public  should  con- 
sider me  as  owing  that  to  B  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me 
to  do  for  myself. 

<<  Having  carried  on  my  work 
thus  far,  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed thoughlshould con- 
clude it,  if  less  be  possible,  with 
less;  for  I  have  been  lonf^  virakened 
from  that  dream  of  hope,  m  which  I 
once  boasted  myself  with  so  much 
exultation, 

•'  My  lord, 

<<Your  lordship's  most  bumble, 
"  Most  obedient  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson.  '*  % 

<<  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the 
town  (says  Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter 
to  me),  I  happened  to  visit  Dr. 
Warburton,  who,  finding  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  Johnson,  de- 
sired me  earnestly  to  carry  his  com- 
pliments to  him,  and  to  tell  him, 
that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly 

behaviour, 


*  The  following  note  is  subjoined  by  Mr.  Langton :  **  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave 
mc  this  copy  of  his  letter,  desired  that  I  would  annex  to  it  his  informatioii  to  me,  that 
whereas  it  is  said  in  his  letter,  that  *  no  assistance  has  been  received/  he  did  once  re- 
ceive from  lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  often  pounds ;  but,  as  that  was  so  inoonsiderable  a 
sum,  he  thought  the  mention  of  it  could  not  properly  find  place  in  a  letter  of  the  kind 
that  this  was."  , 

"t  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson,  evidently  alludes  to  the  loss  of  his  wife  We  find 
the  same  tender  recollection  recurring  to  his  mind  upon  innumerable  occasions  ;  and, 
perhaps,  no  man  ever  more  forcibly  felt  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  prologue  to  Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy  of 
'  Julia :  ' 

*  Vain— wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune's  fostering  eare, 
If  no  fond  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share ; 
And,  each  day's  bustling  pageantry  once  past, 
There  only  there,  our  bliss  is  found  at  last.  ** 
X  <<  Upon     compariug    this   copy  with  that   which  Dr.  Johnson  dictated  to  me 
from  recollection,  the  variations  are  found  to  be  so  slight,  that  this  must  be  added  to 
the  many  other  proofs  which  he  gave  of  (he  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  me<- 
mory. " 
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behaviour,  iu  rejecting  these  conde- 
scensions of  lord  Cheeteriielil,  and 
for  reseDtmg  tlie  treatment  he  had 
received  from  him,  with  a  proper 
spirit.  Johnson  was  visibly  pleased 
with  this  compliment,  for  he  had  al- 
ways a  high  opinion  of  Warburton. 
Indec<l,  the  force  of  mind  which  ap- 
peared in  this  letter,  was  congenial 
with  that  which  Warburton  himself 
amply  possessed. 

"  There  is  a  curious  minute  cir- 
cumstance which  struck  me,  in  com- 
paring the  various  editions  of  John- 
son's imitations  of  Juvenal.  In  the 
tenth  satire,  oncofthe  couplets  upon 
the  vanity  of  wishes,  even  for  htc- 
irary  dislinction,  stood  thus : 

*'Yet   (Iiink  wbiit    i1l«  Uis  scboUi'a   life 


But  afler  experiencing  the  uneasi- 
ness  -which  lord  Chesterfield's  falla- 
cious patronage  made  him  feel,  he 
dismissed  the  word  carrel  from  the 
sad  group,  and,  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions,  the  lioe  stands 

"  Pride   envj,  want,  Uia  palroii,  xnd  tlie 
Jul." 

Tliat  lord  Chesterfield  must  have 
beenmortifiedbythelofiy  contempt, 
and  polite,  yet  keen,  satire  with 
which  Johnson  exhibited  him  to 
himself  in  this  letter,  it  ia  impossible 
to  doubl.  He,  however,  with  that 
glossy  duplicity  which  was  his  con- 
stant study,  aliected  to  be  quite  un- 
concerned. Dr.  Adams  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  that  he  was 
sorry  Johnson  had  written  his  letter 
to  lord  Chesterfield.  Dodsley,  with 
the  true  feelings  of  tiaUe,  said,  "  he 
was  very  sorry  loo ;  for  that  he  had 
a  property   in  the  dictionary,  to 


which  hislordship'spatronage  might 
have  been  of  consequence."  He 
then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that  lord 
Chesterfield  had  shewn  him  (he  let- 
ter. "  1  should  have  imagined  (re- 
plied Dr.  Adams)  that  lord  Chester- 
field would  have  concealed  it.".~< 
"Poh!  (said  Dodsley)  do  you  think 
a  letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt 
lord  Chesterfield  f  not  at  all,  sir. 
It  lay  upon  his  table,  where  any 
body  miglit  see  it.  He  read  It  to 
me  ;  said,  ■  this  man  has  great  pow- 
ers,* painted  out  the  severest  pas- 
sages, and  observed,  how  well  they 
were  expressed."  This  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  imposed  upon  the  wor^ 
thy  Dodsley,  was  certainty  nothing 
but  a  specimen  of  that  dissimulation 
which  lord  Chesterfield  inculcated 
as  one  of  the  most  essential  lessons 
for  the  conduct  of  life:  Uis  lordship 
endeavoured  to  justify  himself  to 
Dodsley,  from  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  Jolmson;  but  we 
may  judge  of  the  flimsiness  of  his  d^ 
fence,  from  his  having  excused  his 
neglect  of  Johnson,  bv  saying,  that 
"  he  had  beard  be  had  changed  his 
lodgings,  and  did  not  know  where 
he  lived ;"  as  if  there  could  have 
been  the  smallest  difficulty  to  inform 
himself  of  chat  circumstance,  by  in- 
quiring in  the  literary  circle  with 
which  his  lordship  was  well  acquain- 
ted, and  was,  indeed,  himself  one  of 
its  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  witli 
Johnson,  and  suggested,  tliatbisnot 
being  admitted  when  he  called  on 
him,  was,  probably,  not  to  be  im- 

fiuled  to  lord  Chesterfield  ;  for  his 
ordship  had  declared  to  Dodsley, 
"  that  he  would  have  turned  off  the 
best  servant  be  ever  had,  if  he  had 
known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man 
who  would  have  been  always  more 
than  welcome  j,"  aad,  in  confirma^ 
tion 
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lion  of  this,  he  insisted  on  lord  Ches- 
terfield's general  affability,  and  easi- 
ness of  access,  especially  to  literary 
men.  **  Sir  (said  Johnson),  that 
is  not  lord  Chesterfield,  he  is  the 
proudest  man  this  day  existing.''— 
**  No,  (said  Dr.  Adams,)  there  is 
one  person,  at  least  as  proud;  I 
think,  by  your  own  account,  you 
are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two." — 
<<  But  mine  (replied  Johnson,  in- 
stantly) was  defensive  pride."  This 
as  Dr.  Adams  well  observed,  was 
one  of  those  happy  turns,  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly 
avowed  his  opinion  of  lord  Chester- 
field, did  not  refrain  from  expres- 
sing himself  concerninc;  that  noble- 
man with  pointed  freedom :  *'  This 
man  (said  he)  I  thought  had  been  a 
lord  among  wits ;  but  I  find  he  is 
only  a  wit  among  lords!''  And  when 
his  letters  to  his  natural  son  were 
published,  he  observed,  that,  <'  they 
teach  the  morals  of  a  whore,  and 
the  manners  of  a  dancing  master.'' 

The  character  of"  a  respectable 
Hottentot,"  in  lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  be  meant  for  Johnson,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was.  But  I 
remember,  when  the  literary  prO" 
perty  of  those  letters  was  contested 
in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  proprietors,  read  this 
character  as  an  exhibition  of  John- 
son, sir  David  Dalrymple,  lord 
Hailes,  one  of  the  judges,  maintain- 
ed, with  some  warmth,  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  a  portrait  of  John- 
son, but  of  a  late  noble  lord,  distin- 
guished for  abstruse  science.  I 
have  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of 
the  character,  and  say,  that  it  was 
meant  for  George,  lord  Lyttelton,  in 
^hich  I  could  by  no  means  agree ; 


for  his  lordship  had  none  of  that  vio- 
lence which  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  composition.  Finding  that 
my  illustrious  friend  could  not  bear 
to  have  it  supposed  that  it  mi^ht  be 
meant  for  him,  I  said,  laughingly, 
that  there  was  one  trait  which  un- 
questionably did  not  belong  to  him ; 
*<  he  throws  his  meat  any  where 
but  down  his  throat."  **  Sir  (said 
he),  lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me 
eat  in  his  life." 

The  most  important  periods  of  an 
author's  life  are,  perhaps,  best  dis- 
tinguished by  the  publication  of  his 
works.  In  our  accoimt,  therefore, 
of  the  life  of  this  monarch  of  English 
literature,  we  have  traced  his  event- 
ful progress,  from  the  first  eminen- 
ces, raised  by  his  youthful  pen  until 
he  reach  that  stupendous  jpile  of 
learning,  which  at  the  age  otforty- 
five,  the  publication  of  his  dictio- 
nary, presented  to  the  inspection  of 
the  world.  Previous  however,  to  the 
issuing  of  this  work  from  the  press, 
the  author  of  it  made  an  excursion 
to  Oxford,  to  procure  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  **  in  order  to 
grace  the  title-page;"  and  this 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  Of  this 
excursion,  and  of  many  interesting 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  Johnson, 
during  an  interval  when  he  conver- 
sed but  little  with  the  world,  Mr. 
Boswell  has  given  a  particular  ax> 
count,  from  the  liberal  communica- 
tions of  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  and  the  literary  correspondence 
which  has  by  this  means  been  preser- 
ved, places  the  abilities  of  Dr.  John- 
son, as  an  epistolary  writer,  in  a 
new  and  elevated  point  of  view. 
Two  years  after  the  publication  of 
his  dictionary,  Johnson  engaged  to 
superintend  and  contribute  largely 
to  a  periodical  publication,  intituled 

"The 
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*^  The  Literary  Magazine ;  or,  Uni-  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  im« 
versal  Review/'  and  the  particular  mediately  on  her  decease,  and  sent 
papers  which  he  wrote  in  the  ser-  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was 
vice  of  this  work,  are  pointed  out  written,  m  order  that  with  the  pro- 
by  Mr.  Boswell,  upon  authority  so  fits  of  it  he  might  defray  the  ex- 
unquestionable,    that    they    will,  pence  of  her  funeral,  and  pay  some 
doubtless,  be  added  to  the  new  edi-  little  debts  which  she  had  contract- 
tion  of  his  works;  but  it  is  not  in  ed.    This  act  of  filial  attention  he 
thosesubordinate  employments  that  was  enabled  to  perform  by  selling 
we  are  to  look  for  the  exertion  of  the  copy  of  this  highly  celebrated 
those  talents  which  distinguished  the  and  eloquent  work  for  one  hundred 
character  of  this  great  man,  and  ren-  pounds  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  sale,  in- 
dered^bim,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  deed,  afterwards  extorted  from  the 
Malone,  <<  the  brightest  ornament  purchasers  a  farther  donation  of 
of  the  eighteenth  century."    On  twenty-five  pounds,  when  it  came  to 
the  15th  April,  1758,  he  began  a  a  second  edition.    Of  the  utility  of 
new    periodical    paper,  intituled,  this  performance  opinions  have  cer- 
'<  The  Idler/'  which  was  continued  tainly  differed.    Mr.  Boswell's  ob- 
in  weekly  numbers  until  5th  April,  servations  on  this  subject  appear  so 
1760.    This  work  is  evidently  of  candid  and  just,  that  we  shall  take 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  the  liberty  to  insert  them. 
^'  Rambler,"  but  has  less  body,  and  <^  Considering    the   large     sums 
more  spirit.     Of  the  facility  with  which  have  been  received  for  com- 
which  the  author  wrote  it,  Mr.  Bos-  pilations,  and  works  requiring  not 
well  produces    the   following   in-  much  moregenius  than  compilations, 
stance :  <'  Mr.  Langton  remembers  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very 
Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  at  Oxford,  low  price  which  he  was  content  to 
asking  him  one  evening  how  long  receive  for  this  admirable  perform- 
it  was  till  the  post  went  out,  and,  ance,  which,  though  he  had  written 
on  being  told  half  an  hour,  hd  ex-  nothing  else,  would  have  rendered 
claimed,   <tlien  we  shall   do  very  his  name  immortal  in  the  world  of 
well.'     He,    upon    this,    instantly  literature.     None  of  his    writii^gs 
sat  down,   and  finished   an  Idler,  has  beenso  extensively  diffused  over 
which  it  was  necessary  should  be  in  Europe ;  for  it  has  been  translated 
London  the  next  day.     Mr.  Lang-  into  mpst,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern 
ton  having  signified  a  wish  to  read  languages.    This  Tale,  with  all  the 
it,  <  Sir,'   said  he,  'you  shall  not  charms  of  oriental  imagery,  and  all 
do  mure  than  1  have  done  myself.'  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the 
He  then  folded  it  up,  and  sent  it  English  language  is  capable,  leads 
off.''  In  the  month  of  January,  1759,  us  through  the  most  important  scenes 
Johnson's  mother  died,  at  the  ad-  ofhumanlife,  and  shews  us  that  this 
vanced  age  of  ninety,  and  the  af-  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of*  'vanity 
fliction  with  which  this  event  tine-  and  vexation  of  spirit.'     To  those 
tured  his  mind,  seems  to  have  oc-  who  look  no  farther  than  the  pre>- 
casioned,  in  a  great  measure,  that  sent  life,  or  who  maintain  that  hu- 
dark  and  discontented  temper  which  man  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the 
pervades  his  <*  Rasselas,  Prince  of  state  in  which  it  was  created,  the 
Abyssinia ;"  a  work  which  he  wrote  instruction  of  this  sublime  story  will 

be 
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be  of  no  afail.  But  they  who  think 
justly,  and  feel  with  strong  sensibi* 
lity,  will  listen  with  eagerness  and 
aduniration  to  its  truth  and  wisdom* 
Voltaire's  Candide,  written  to  re- 
fate  the  system  of  Optimism,  which 
it  has  accomplished  with  brilliant 
success*  is  wonderfully  similar  in  its 
plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  Kas- 
•elas ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard 
Johnson  say,  that  if  they  bad  not 
been  published  so  closely  one  after 
the  other  that  there  was  not  time  for 
imitation,  it  would  have  been  in 
Tain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from 
the  other.  Though  the  proposition 
illustrated  by  both  these  works  was 
the  same,  namely,  that  in  our  pre- 
sent state  there  is  more  evil  than 
good,  the  intention  of  the  writers 
was  very  different.  Voltaire,  I  am 
afraid,  meant  only  by  wanton  pro* 
faneness,  to  obtain  a  sportive  vic- 
tory over  religion,  and  to  discredit 
the  belief  of  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence :  Johnson  meant,  by  shew- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
tlungs  temporal,  to  direct  the  hopes 
of  man  to  things  eternal,  llasselas, 
as  was  observed  to  me  by  a  very  ac- 
complished lady,  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  enlarged  and  more  deeply 
philosophical  discourse  in  prose  up- 
on the  interesting  truth  which  in 
his  <  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,' 
he  had  so  successfully  enforced  in 
verse. 

"The  fund  of  thinking  which 
this  work  contains  is  such,  that  al- 
most every  sentence  of  it  may  fur- 
nish a  subject  of  long  meditation. 
I  am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes 
without  my  having  read  it  through ; 
and  at  every  perusal,  ray  admiration 
of  the  mind  which  produced  it  is 
so  highly  raised,  that  I  can  scarcely 


believe  that  I  had  the  honour  of  en- 
joying the  intimacy  of  such  a  man. 

''  I  restrain  myself  from  quoting 
passages  from  this  excellent  work, 
or  even  referring  to  them,  because 
I  should  not  know  what  to  select, 
or,  rather,  what  to  omit.  I  shall, 
however,  transcribe  one,  as  it  shews 
bow  well  he  could  state  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  believe  in  the 
appearance  of  departed  spirits,  a 
doctrine  which  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  himself  ever  posi* 
tively  held« 

<<  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions 
(  said  the  prince ) ,  I  will  promise  you 
safety :  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
dead ;  he  that  is  once  buried  will 
be  seen  no  more. 

''  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more 
(saidlmlac),  1  will  not  undertake  to 
maintain  against  the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  nations*  There  is  no  people, 
rude  or  learned,  among  whom  appa- 
ritions of  the  dead  are  not  related 
and  believed.  This  opinion,  which 
prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is 
diffused,  could  become  universal 
only  by  its  truth ;  those  that  never 
heard  ofone  another,  would  not  have 
agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but 
experience  can  make  credible.  That 
it  IS  doubted  by  single  cavillers, 
can  very  little  weaken  the  general 
evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by 
their  fears. 

'*  Notwithstanding  my  high  ad- 
miration of  Rasselas,  I  will  not^main- 
tain  that  the  *  morbid  melancholy' 
in  Johnson's  constitution  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to 
him  more  insipid  and  unhappy  than 
it  generally  is  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he 
had  less  enjoyment  from  it  than  1 
have.    Yet,    whatever    additional 

•hade 
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shade  his  own  particular  sensations 
may  have  thrown  on  his  represen- 
tation of  life,  attentive  observation 
and  close  inquiry  have  convinced 
me,  that  there  is  too  much  of  reality 
in  the  gloomy  picture.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  we  judee  of  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  dif- 
ferently at  different  times,  according 
to  the  state  of  our  changeable  frame. 
I  always  remember  a  remark  made 
to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady,  educated 
in  France;  *  Ma  ybi,  monsieur^  noire 
bonheur  depend  du  facon  que  noire 
sang  circule.*  This  have  I  Itearnt 
from  a  pretty  hard  course  of  experi- 
ence, and  would,  from  sincere  be- 
nevolence, impress  upon  all  who 
honour  this  book  with  a  perusal, 
that  until  a  steady  conviction  is  ob- 
tained, that  the  present  life  is  an 
imperfect  state,  and  only  a  passage 
to  a  better,  if  we  comply  with  the 
divine  scheme  of  progressive  im- 
provement ;  and  also  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  mysterious  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, that  intellectual  beings  must 
*  be  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing ;'  there  will  be  a  continual  re- 
currence of  disappointment  and  un- 
easiness. Butif  we  walk  with  hope 
in  *  the  mid-day  sun'  of  Revelation, 
our  temper  and  disposition  will  be 
such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments in  our  way  will  be  relished, 
w!)ilo  we  patiently  support  the  in- 
convfMiicnccs  and  pains.  After 
nuicli  speculation  and  various  rea- 
sonings, I  acknowledge  myself  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  Voltaire's 
conclusion,  *  Aprcs  iout,  c^esi  un 
niondc  passable,'  " 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
oi'  (i^orgc  the  Second,  the  pen  of 
Jolmson  a{)pcars  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally en?ployed  in  corresponding 
with   Ins  friends,  and  particularly 


with  the  late  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was 
then  at  Milan ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  his  present  majesty  to  the  throne 
of  these  kingdoms,  <<  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect,"  says  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  «<  opened  to  men  of  literary 
merit.''  This  Johnson  very  soon  ex- 
perienced, for,  having  be^n  repre- 
sented to  the  kin^  as  a  very  pious  and 
learned  man  without  any  certain 
provision,  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  grant  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  the 
year  1763,  soon  after  this  event,  the 
nrst  acquaintance  between  Mr.Bos- 
.  well  and  Dr.  Johnson  commenced ; 
and  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  it  happened,  and  was  con- 
tinued, are  detailed  with  great  vi- 
vacity and  force.  Among  the  many 
highly  entertaining  relations  which 
we  meet  with  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  the  following  character  of 
Goldsmith : 

"  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  a  contemporary  with  Mr.- 
Burke,  at  Trinity  College,  Dul^lin, 
but  did  not  then  give  much  pro- 
mise of  future  celebrity.  He,  how- 
ever, observed  to  Mr.  Malone,  that 
<<  though  he  made  no  great  figure 
in  mathematics ;  which  was  a  study 
in  much  repute  there,  he  could  turn 
an  Ode  of  Horace  better  than  any 
of  them."  He  afterwards  studied 
physic,  at  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the 
Continent  ;  and,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
travels  on  foot,  partly  by  demanding 
at  universities  to  enter  the  lists  as  a 
disputant,  by  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown, 
when  luckily  for  him  his  challenge 
was  not  accepted ;  so  that,  as  I  once 
observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  dis" 
puied  his' passage  through  Europe. 
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He  then  came  to  England,  and  was 
employed  successively  in  the  ca- 
pacities of  an  usher  to  an  academy, 
a  corrector  of 'the  press,  a  reviewer, 
and  a  writer  for  a  newspaper.  He 
had  sagacity  enough  to  cultivate  as- 
aiduously  the  acquaintance  of  John- 
son, and  his  &culties  were  gradu- 
ally enlarged  by  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  modeU  To  me  and  many 
others  it  appeared  that  he  stu- 
diously copied  the  manner  of 
Johnson,  though,  indeed,  upon  a 
smaller  scale* 

^  At  this  time  I  think  he  had 
published  nothing  with  his  name, 
though  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  one  Dr.  Goldmith  was 
the  author  of  <  An  Essay  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Polite  Literature,*  and 
of  *  The  Citizen  of  the  World,'  a 
series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten from  London  by  a  Chinese.  No 
man  had  the  art  of  displaying  with 
more  advantage  as  a  writer,  what- 
ever literary  acquisitions  he  made. 
*  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omamU^* 
His  mind  resembled  a  fertile,  but 
thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick,  but 
not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever 
chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No 
deep  root  could  be  struck.  The 
oak  of  the  forest  did  not  grow  there ; 
but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the 
fragrant  parterre  appeared  in  gay 
succession.    It  has  been  generally 


circulated  and  believed,  that  he 
was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation  ;•!- 
but  in  truth,  this  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
a  more  Uian  common  share  of  that 
hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find 
in  his  countrymen,  and  which  some- 
times produces  a  laughable  con- 
fusion in  expressing  them.  He  was 
very  vmiah  what  the  French  call 
an  etourdif  and  from  vanity  and  an 
eager  desire  of  beine  conspicoous 
wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly  without  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  or  even  without 
thought.  His  person  was  abort, 
his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar, 
his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar 
awkwardly  affecting  the  easy  gentle- 
man. Those  who  were  in  any  way 
distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him 
to  so  ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the 
instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible. 
When  accompanying  two  beautiful 
young  ladies  with  their  mother  on  a 
tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously 
angry  that  more  attention  was  paid 
to  them  than  to  him  ;  and  once  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Fanioecinit  in 
London,  when  those  (who  sat  next 
him  observed  with  what  dexterity  a 
puppet  was  made  to  toss  a  pike,  he 
could  not  bear  that  it  should  have 
such  praise,  and  exclaimed  with 
some  warmth,  *  Pshaw!  I  can  do 
it  better  myself. ' 

«<He, 


•  See  his  epitaph  in  Westminster-Abbey,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

i  In  allusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horace   WJalpoIe,  who  admired  his  writings,  said  he  was 
'*  an  inspired  idiot ;  *'  and  Garrick  described  him  as  one 

"— for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 

"  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk*d  like  poor  Poll." 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  mentioned  to  me,  that  he  frequently  heard  Goldsmith  talk 
warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being  liked,  and  observe  how  hard  it  would  be  if  literaiy  ex- 
cellence should  preclude  a  man  from  that  satisfaction,  which  he  perceived  it  often  did, 
from  the  envy  which  attended  it ;  and  therefore  sir  Joshua  was  convinced  that  he  was 
intentionally  more  absurd,  in  order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  intercourse,  trusting  that 
his  character  would  be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  works.  If  it  indeed  was  his  inten- 
tion to  appear  absurd  in  company,  he  was  often  very  succesful.  But  with  due  defer- 
ence to  sii  Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think  the  conjecture  too  refined. 
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<' He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  <<  Mrs.  Piozzi*  and  sir  John 
system  of  any  sort,  so  that  his  con-  Hawkins  f  have  strangely  mis-sta« 
ductmust  nothe  strictly  scrutinized;  ted  the  history  of  Goldsmith's  situa- 
but  his  affections  were  social  and  tion  and  Johnson's  friendly  interfe- 
generous,  and  when  he  had  money  rence,  when  this  novel  was  sold.  I 
he  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His  shall  give  it  authentically  from  John- 
desire  of  imaginary  consequence  son's  own  exact  narration : 
predominated  over  his  attention  to  '<  <  I  received  one  morning  ames- 
truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  sage  from  poor  Goldsmith,  that  he 
notice,  he  said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  it  was 
was  dean  of  Durham ;  a  fiction  so  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  mo> 
easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderful  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him 
how  he  should  have  been  so  incon-  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a 
siderate  as  to  hazard  it.  He  boasted  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
to  me  at  this  time  of  the  power  of  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went 
his  pen  in  commanding  money,  as  soon  as  1  was  drest,  and  found 
which  I  believe  was  true  in  a  cer-  that  his  landlady  had  arrested  him 
tain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
he  gave  he  was  by  no  means  cor-  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that 
rect.  He  told  roe  that  he  had  sold  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea, 
a  novel  for  four  hundred  pounds.  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  Madeira 

<<  This  was  his  <  Vicar  of  Wake-  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the 
field.'  But  Johnson  informed  me,  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he 
that  he  had  made  the  bargain  for  would  be  calm,  and  began  to  talk 
Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was  sixty  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he 
pounds.  '  And  sir,  (said  he)  a  suf-  might  be  extricated.  Heathen  told 
ficient  price  too,  when  it  was  sold  ;  me,  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for 
for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith  had  the  press,  which  he  produced  to 
not  been  elevated,  as,  it  afterwards  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw 
was,  by  his  <^  Traveller ;"  and  the  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I 
bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes  of  should  soon  return,  and  having 
profit  by  his  bargain,  that  he  kept  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for 
the  manuscript  by  him  a  long  time,  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Gold- 
and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  The  smith  the  money,  and  he  discharged 
Traveller  had  appeared.  Then,  to  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  land- 
be  sure,  it  was  accidently  worth  lady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used 
more  money.*  him  so  ill*  "  { 

a  To 

*  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  p.  119.        f  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  420. 

X  It  may  not  be  improper  to  annex  here  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  of  this  transaction,  in 
her  own  words,  as  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  all  her  anecdotes 
of  Dr.  Johnson  are  related,  or  rather  discoloured  and  distorted. '  "  I  have  forgotten 
the  year,  but  it  could  scarcely,  I  think,  be  later  than  1765  or  1 766,  that  he  was  called 
abruptly  fronn  our  house  after  dinner y  and  returning  in  ahout  Uiree  hours,  said.be  had  been 
with  an  enraged  author,  whose  landlady  pressed  him  for  payment  within  doors,  while 
the  bailiffs  beset  him  without ;  that  he  was  drinking  himself  drunk  with  Madeira,  to 
drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel,  which,  wheny?»wAtf«?,wa8  to  be  his  whole  forfuney 
but  he  could  not  get  it  dome  for  distraction,  nor  could  he  step  out  of  doors  to  oftr  it  for 
sale.  Mr.  Johnson,  therefore,  sent  away  the  bottle,  and  went  to  the  bookseller,  reooni- 
mendingthe  performance,  and  desiring  sonue  immediate  relief,  which,  when  be  brought 
back  to  the  writer,  he  called  the  woman  of  the  house  directly  to  partake  ofpunchf  UHtf 
pass  their  time  in  merriment, '*    Anecdotesof  Johnson,  p.  119. 
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To  select  the  most  prominent  and    brary,  of  which  his  msiesty  had  flie 
striking  features  in  the  Fife  of  Dr.    key.    Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard 

stepped  forward  hastily  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  still  in  a  profound 
study,  and  whispered  faim,  '  sir, 
here  is  the  kin^.'  Johnson  started 
up  and  stood  still.    His  ml^ty  ap- 


Johnson,  such  as  should  exhibit  not 
only  the  character  of  the  author^  but 
the  disposition  of  the  mon^  has  been 
our  first  object ;  and  we  have  in  this 
course,  proceeded  to  the  beginning 


of  the  year  1767,  when  this  extra-    preached  him,  and  at  oAce  was 
ordinary  genius  had  attained  the  age    courteously  easy. 


of  fifty-seven  years ;  at  which  period 
there  happened  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable mstances  of  his  life;  an  in- 
cident,  says  his  biographer,  which 
gratified  his  monarchial  enthusiasm, 
and  which  he  loved  to  relate,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  when  requested 
by  his  friends.  This  was,  his  being 
honoured  by  a  private  conversation 


<<  Hismaiestyoegan  by  observing, 
that  he  undferstood  he  came  some- 
times to  the  library ;  and  then^  men- 
tioning his  having  heard  that  the 
doctor  had  becfn  lately  at  Oidford, 
asked  him,  if  he  was  not  fond  of 
going  thither.  To  whidi  Johnson 
answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond 
of  going  to  Oxford  sometimes^  but 


with  his  majesty  in  the  library  at  was  like  wise  glad  to  come  backagain. 

the  queen's  house.     The  circum-  The  king  then  asked  him  what  they 

stances  of  this  interview  are  thus  were  doing  at  Oxford.    Johnson 

related    by    Mr.    Boswell : — ^<  It  answered,  he  could  not  much  com- 

seems  that  Johnson  had  frequented  mend  their  dilie^nce,  but  that  in 

the  library,  by  means  of  the  friend-  some  respects  they  were  mended, 

ship  of  Air.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  for  they  had  put  their  press  nnder 


who  took  care  that  he  should  have 
every  ease  and  convenience  while 
indulging  his  literary  taste  in  that 
place  ;  and  his  majesty  having  been 
informed  of  his  occasional  visits,  was 


better  regulations,  and  were  at  that 
time  printing  Polybius.  He  was 
then  asked  whether  there  were  bet- 
ter libraries  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge^ 
He  answered,  he  believed  the  Bod- 


pleased  to  signify  a  desire  that  he  leian  was  larger  than  any  they  had 

should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  at  Cambridge;  at  the  same  time 

came  next  to  the  library.  adding,  <  I  hope,  whether  we  have 

<*  Accordingly,  the  next  time  that  more  books  or  not  than  they  have 

Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  Cambridge,  we  shall  make  as 

fairly  engaged  with    a    book,   on  good   use  of  them  as  they  do.' 

which,  while  he  sat  by  the  fire,  he  Being  asked  whether  AU-SouIs  or 

seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  Christ-Church    Library    was    the 

stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  largest,  he  answered,    <  All-Souls 

the  king  was,  and,  in  obedience  to  Library  is  the  largest  we  have,  ex- 

his  majesty's  commands  mentioned  cept  the  Bodleian.'     *  Aye   (said 

that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  the  king),  that  is  the  public  li- 

library.     His  majesty  said  he  was  brary.' 

at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him;  ^<  His  majesty  enquired  if  he  was 

upon  which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  then  writing  any  thing.    He  an- 

of  the  candles  that  stood  on  the  swered,  he  was  not,  for  he  had 

king's  table,  and  lighted  his  majesty  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he 

through  a  suite  of  rooms,  till  they  knew,  and  must  now  read  to  ao» 

came  to  a  private  door  into  the  11*  quire  more  knowledge.  The  fcuv> 
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^8  it  should  seem  with  a  view  to 
urge  him  to  rely  on  his  own  stores 
as  an  original  writer,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  labours,  then  said,  **  I  do 
not  think  you  borrow  much  from 
any  body.'*  Johnson  said,  he  thought 
he  had  already  done  his  part  as  a 
writer.  <'  I  should  have  thought  so 
too  (said  the  king),  if  you  had  not 
written  so  well. " — Johnson  observed 
to  me,  upon  this,  that  no  man  could 
have  paid  a  handsomer  compliment ; 
and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It 
was  decisive.  When  asked  by 
another  friend,  at  sir  Joshua  Rev* 
nolds's,  whether  he  made  any  reply 
to  this  high  compliment,  he  an- 
swered, **  No,  sir,  when  the  king 
had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so*  It  was 
not  for  me  to  bandy  civilities  with 
my  sovereign."  Perhaps  no  man, 
who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
courts,  could  have  shewn  a  more  nice 
and  dignified  sense  of  true  politeness, 
than  Johnson  did  in  this  instance. 

His  majesty  having  observed  to 
him  that  he  supposed  he  must  have 
read  a  great  deal;  Johnson  an- 
swered, that  he  thought  more 
than  he  read;  that  he  had  read  a 
great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill  health, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much, 
compared  with  others: for  instance, 
he  said,  he  had  not  read  much  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Warburton.  Upon 
which  the  king  said,  that  he  heard 
Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such 
general  knowledge,  that  you  could 
scarce  talk  with  him  on  any  subject 
on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
speak;  and  that  his  learning  re- 
sembled Garrick's  acting,  in  its  uni- 
versality. His  majesty  then  talked 
of  the  controversy  between  War- 
burton and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed 
to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson 
what  he  thought  of  it.  Johnson 
answered,  <<  Warburton  has  moit 
Vol.  XXXIII. 


[general,  most  scholastic  learning; 
Lowth  is  the  more  correct  scholar. 
1  do  not  know  which  of  (hem 
calls  names  best.'*  The  king  was^ 
pleased  to  say,  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion;  adding,  *<  You  danotthmk 
then,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was 
much  argument  in  the  case."  John* 
son  said  be  did  not  think  there  was. 
«« Why  truly  (said  the  king),  when 
once  it  comes  to  calling  ftames,  ar* 
gument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end;'^ 

His  majesty  theti  asked  him, 
what  he  thought  of  lord  Lyttleton's 
History,  which  was  thenjast  pub« 
lished.  Johnson  said,  he  thought 
his  style  pretty  good,  but  that  he 
had  blamed  Henry  the  Second  ra* 
ther  too  much.  ««Whv  (said  the 
king),  they  seldom  do  these  things 
by  halves."  <<  No,  sir  (answered^ 
Johnson),  not  to  kings."  But  fear- 
ing to  be  misunderstood,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  himself ;  andim« 
mediately  subjoined,  **  that  for 
those  who  spoke  worse  of  kings  than 
they  deserved  he  could  find  no  ex* 
cuse,  but  that  he  could  more  easily 
conceive  how  some  might  speak 
better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 
without  any  ill  intention;  for  as 
kings  had  much  in  their  power  to 
give,  those  who  were  favoured  by 
them  would  frequently,  from  grati* 
tude,  exaggerate  their  praises ;  and 
as  this  proceeded  from  a  good  mo» 
tive,  it  was  certainly  excuseable,  as 
far  as  error  could  be  excuseable.** 

**  The  king  then  asked  him,  what 
he  thought  of  Dr.  Hill.  Johnson 
answered,  that  he  was  an  ingenious 
man,  but  had  no  veracity;  and  im« 
mediately  mentioned,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  an  assertion  of  that  writer, 
that  he  had  seen  objects  magnified 
to  a  much  greater  degree,  by  using 
three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  tioie^ 
than  by  using  one.  .**  Now  (adidfd 
Johnson),  everyone  acquainted witk 

G  g  microscopes 
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microscopes  knows,  that  the  more 
of  them  he  looks  through,  the  less 
the  objects  will  appear.*'  **  Why 
(replied  the  king),  this  is  not  only 
telling  an  unlrutn^  but  telling  it 
clumsily;  for,  if  that  be  the  case, 
e? ery  one  who  can  look  through  a 
microscope  will  be  able  to  detect 

him." 

<<  I  now  (said  Johnson  to  his 
friends,  when  relating  what  had 
passed  j  began  to  consider  that  I  was 
depreciating  this  man  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  sovereign,  and  thou^t 
it  was  time  for  me  to  say  somethmg 
that  might  be  more  ravourable." 
He  add^,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious 
observer;  and  if  be  would  have  been 
contented  to  tell  the  world  no  more 
than  he  knew,  he  might  have  been 
a  very  considerable  man,  and  need- 
ed not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean 
expedients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

The  king  Uien  talked  of  lite- 
rary journals,  mentioned  particu- 
larly the  Journal  des  S9avans,  and 
asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done ; 
Johnson  said  it  was  formerly  very 
well  done,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  persons  who  began  it  and 
carried  it  on  for  some  years ;  en» 
larging  at  the  same  time  on  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  sudi  works*  The 
king  asked  him  if  it  was  well 
done  now.  Johnson  answered  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
was.  The  king  then  asked  him, 
if  there  were  any  other  literary 
journals  published  in  this  kingdom, 
except  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews;  and  on  being  answered 
there  were  no  other,  his  Majesty 


asked  which  of  them  waa  the  beali 
Johnson  answered,  that  the  MontJily 
Review  was  done  with  the  most 
care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best 
principles;  adding,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Monthly  Review  were  ene- 
mies to  the  Church.  This  the  king 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

Tlie  conversation  next  turned 
on  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
when  Johnson  observed,  that  they 
had  now  a  better  method  of  ar- 
ranging their  materials  than  for- 
merly. **  Aye  ( said  the  king  ) ,  they 
are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that;*' 
for  his  majesty  had  heard  and  re- 
membered the  circumstance,  which 
Johnson  himself  had  forgot. 

His  majesty  expressed  a  deaire 
to  have  the  literary  biography  of 
this  couotrv  ably  executed,  and  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake 
it.  Johnson  signified  his  readiness 
to  comply  with  his  majettY's  wbhes^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terview, Johnson  talked  to  his  ma- 
jesty with  profound  respect,  but  still 
in  his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a  so- 
norous voice,  and  never  in  that  sub- 
dued tone  which  is  commonly  used 
at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  After  the  king  withdrew, 
Jolmson  shewed  himself  highly  pk^u- 
ed  with  his  maiesty's  coaversatioo 
and  gracious  behaviour.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  '^  sir,  they  may  talk 
of  the  king  as  they  will;  but  he  is 
the  finest  ffentleman  I  have  ever 
seen."  And  he  afterwards  observed 
to  Mr.  Langton,  <<  sir,  his  man^iers 
are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
we  may  suppose  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth or  Charles  the  Second.'*^ 

from 


"  *  The  paiticulars  of  this  conversation  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  with  the 
utmost  autlienticity,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr.  Inngten,  who 
was  present  when  he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  several  other 
friends,  ttt  sir  Joshua  Reynolds' ;  from  Mr.  Barnard  ;  fi'om  the  copy  d  a  letter  wnt- 
ten  by  the  late  Mr.  StrahaA,  the  printer,  to  Bishop  Warburton ;  and  from  a  minute,  the 
ocigiiial  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  the  hite  sir  JiUntes  CMdwcl),  aaid  a  eopiy^ 

which 
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Fi'oni  this  period  Johnson  seems  them  wi(ha[Iagger,orknacke«ltbeia 

to  have  employed  himself  in  the  on  the  head  man  by  man."'    During 
company   and   conversation  of  his     the  three  successive  years  of  his  life, 

private  t'rien  (Is,  until  the  year  177l>  Dr,  Johnson  made  an  excursion  into' 
whfn  he  published  the  celebrated     Wales,  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and 

fiohtictti  pamphlet  intituled  "  Falk-  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return 
and'a  Islands,"  and  again  resigned  paid  a  "visit,  in  the   beginning  oP  . 
Iiimself  to  the  pleasures  of  private  the  year    1776,    to  the   university 
life.  "  During  these  enjoyments  I  of  Oxford,  all  of  which  Mr,  Bos- 
dined  with  him,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  well  has  detailed  nith  an  cxtraor- 
"  on  Monday,  6lh  April,  1772,  at  tinary  degree  of  ingenuity  ;  but  of 
eir  Alexander  Macdonald's  where  these  and  a  still  more  lively  relation'  . 
was  a  young  officer  in  the  regimen-  of  the  interview  and  convcrsatioa 
tals  ofthc  Scots  Koyal,  who  talked  which  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson 
with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  pre-  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  we  can  only  la-  , 
cjsion'  BO  uncommon,  that  he  at-  ment  that  the  limits  of  our  account  - 
tracted    particular   attention.     He  prevent  us  from  extracting  them, 
proved  tobethehonourable Thomas  The  scene    of  pleasure,  however, 
Erskine,  youngest  brother  to  the  was  at  length  inteirupted  by   the 
earl  of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  anxieties  he  felt  from  the  situation 


into  such  brilliant  reputation  at  the  into  which  unthinking  extravagance 

bar  in  Wcstminster-hall.     After  a  had  plunged  his  unfortunate  friend^ 

detail  ofsome  conversation  respect-  Dr.  Dodd,   whose  speech   lo  the 

ing  the  comparative  merits  of  Field-  Recorder  ofLondon,  when  sentence 

■lingandRichardsonjaodtheviceof  uf  death  was    about  to   be   pro- 

camJDg,  sacred  history  appears  lo  nounced    upon    him,  and,    "  The 

nave  been  mentioned.    Mr.  Ersklne  Convict's  Address  to  hig  unhappr 

seemed  to  object  to  the  passage  in  Brethren,"    a    sermon     delivered 

Scripture  where  we  are  told,  that  in    Newgate,  and  also  a  supplica- 

tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  one  tory  letter  to  the  king,  imploring 

night    forty    thousand    Assyrians,  the  royal  clemency,  he  wrote.    The 

'  Sir,'  said   Johnson  '  you  should  melancholy   ideas  with  which  the  ' 

recollect  that  there  wbs  a  super-  sad  catastrophe   of  this    unliappy 

natural  interposition ;  thev  were  de-  naan's  life  filled  the  mind  of  Johnson, 

stroyed  by  pestilence.    You  are  not  were  in  some  degree  relieved  by  a 

to  suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  visit  which   he  made  in   the  year 

went  about  and  Blabbed  each  of  1777loDr.  Taylor,  of  Ashbourn,  in 

Derbyshire, 

which  was  most  obligingly  obtained  forme  from  bis  son  sir  JohnCalJwell,  bysirFrancis 
Lunim.  Ta  all  these  gentlemen  I  beg  leave  lo  mshe  m;  graletiil  scknowledgmenU, 
and  pDrticuUrl;  to  air  PmDda  Lumm,  vho  was  pleased  lo  lahea  great  deal  <^  trouble, 
and  even  had  the  minute  laid  before  theking  by  lard  Caennanben,  now  duke  of  Leeds, 
one  of  bis  majesty's  principal  aecretBries  of  state,  nha  announced  to  sir  Francis  the 
royal  pleasure  coHcerning  it  by  letter,  in  these  words;  "  I  have  theking'E  eommanda  to 
aE.'ure  you,  sir,  how  sensible  Ilia  lURJeety  ia  of  your  nttentinn  in  eommunicating  the 
minute  of  the  conversation  previous  to  its  publication.  Ab  there  appears  no  objection 
to  your  complying  with  Mr.  Boswell's  irtihes  on  the  subject,  you  are  at  full  liberty  ta 
deliver  ii  to  Ibat  gentleman,  to  make  such  use  of  in  Iiii  Ufe  ol^Dr.  Jofmson,  w  he  maj 
think  proper." 

Gg* 
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Derbyihirer  where  be  had  the  plea- 
lare  to  meet  hit  friend  Mr.  Botwell ; 
and  among  the  many  conTeraations 
recorded  to  haTe  pOAsed  at  this  place, 
we  ihall  select  the  following,  as  it 
seems  to  contain  traits  peculiar  to 
the  characters  both  of  Johnson  and 
his  biographer. 

<*  We  entered  seriously/*  says 
Mr.  Bos  well,  **  upon  a  question  of 
much    importance    to    me,  which 
Johnson  was  pleased  to  consider  with 
friendly  attention.    I  had  long  com- 
plained to  him  that  I  felt  myself  dis- 
contented in  Scotland,  as  too  nar- 
row a  sphere,  and  that  I  wished  to 
make  my  chief  residence  in  London, 
the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruc- 
tion, and  amusement !  a  scene,  which 
was  to  me,  comparatiTely  speaking,, 
a  heaven  upon  earth.*'    Johnson— 
**  Why,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  had  such  ajgiut  for  London  as 
you  have ;  and  I  cannot  blame  you 
for  your  wish  to  live  there :  yet,  sir, 
were  I   in   your  father*s  place,  I 
should  not  consent  to  your  settling 
there ;  for  1  have  the  old  feudal  no- 
tions, and  I  should  be  afraid  that  Au- 
chinleck  would  be  deserted,  as  you 
would  soon  find  it  more  desirable  to 
have  a  country  seat  in  a  better  cli- 
mate. I  own,  nowe^r,  that  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  family 
estate  is  a  prejudice :  for  we  must 
consider,  that  working  people  get 
employment  equally,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  land  is  sold  equally,  whether  a 
great  family  resides  at  home  or  not ; 
and  if  the  rents  ofan  estate  be  carried 
to  London,  they  return  again  in  the 
circulation  of  commerce  ;  nay,  sir, 
we  must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying 
the  ^  ints  to  a  distance  is  a  good,  be- 
ca<iS'.  it  contributes  to  that  circula- 
tion.    We  must,  however  allow, 
that  a  well-regulated  great  family 
may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in 


civility  and  el^ance,  and  give  an 
example  of  good  order,  virtue,  and 
piety ;  and  to  its  residence  at  home 
may  be  of  much  advantage.   Bat  if 
a  great  family  be  diaorderl  j  end  vif- 
cious,  its  residence  at  home  m  very 
pernicious  to  a  neighbourhood.^— 
There  n  not  now  tiae  «une  indQce* 
ment  to  live  in  the  conntry  as  ftr- 
merlv ;  the  pleaaures  of  sociidlUbaie 
much  better  enjoyed  in  town ;  and' 
there  is  no  longer  in  the  coontry 
that  power  and  infloence  in  ohh 
prieton  of  land  which  they  hna  in 
old  times,    and  which'  made  tbe 
country  so  agreeable  to  than,    Thd 
laird  of  Auchinleck  now  la  not  near 
so  great    a    man    as  the  laird  dF 
Auchinleck  was  a  hundred  j 
ago," 
'<  I  told  him,  that  one  of  my 
cestors  never  went  from  home  wi&- 
out  being  attended  by  thirty  men 
on  horseback.    Johnson's  shreipd- 
ness  and  spirit  of  inquiry  were,  ex- 
erted upon  every  occasion.    *  IVay 
( said  he )  how  did  your  ancestor  sup- 
port his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horseSy 
when  he  went  at  a  distance  from 
home,  in  an  age  when  there  was 
hardly  any  money  in  cncnlatioD  V 
I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a 
friend,  who  mentioned  Douglas's 
going  to  the  Holy  Land  widi  a  nu- 
merous train  of  followers.  *  Doug- 
las could,  no  doubt,  maant^  m- 
lowers  enough  while  Iivhig  uponUs 
own  lands,  the  produce  of^  which 
supplied  them  with  food,  but  he 
could  not  carry  that  food  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  as  there  wiaa  no 
commerce  by  which  he  could  be  sim- 
plied  with  money,  how  could  be 
maintain  them  in  foreign  countries?* 
<*  I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I 
were  to  reside  in  London,  the  ex- 
quisite zest  with  which  I  relished  ib 
in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  aajd 

I  might 
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I  niighlgrowtired  of  it."    Johnson,  tions.theacuteand  powerfulreawa- 

"  Why,  sir,  you  fiod  no  man,  at  all  ingB,  wliich  iMr.  BoBwell  has  recor- 

intellectual,  who  is  willing  to  ieave  dedofhimduringhiavisitto  Dr.Tay- 

Lonilon.     No,  sir,  when  a  man  is  lor,   of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyehirp. 

tired  of  London,   he  is  tired  of  life,  shewlhathithertoneitheragenornMS' 

for  there  te  in'London  all  that  life  fortunes  had  inany  degree  inipairetl 

can  afford."  the  strongfacuUics  of  his  stupendous 

"To  obviate  liia  apprehension,  mind;  "he  was,"  says  Mr.  Uos- 
that  by  setlJing  in  London  1  might  well,  "  more  uniformly  sori,:',  cheer- 
desert  ihe  seat  of  my  ancestors,  I  ful,  and  alert,  more  prompt  on  great 
assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  occasions  and  on  smalt  than  I  had 
principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  almostevcr  seen  him."  Soonafter- 
andthatl  felt  all  the  du/cfrfoofche  wards,  indeed,  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
natale  lolam.  I  reminded  him,  that  don,  he  gave  the  world  aluminous 
the  laird  of  AuchinlecU  bad  an  ele-  proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in 
gant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  all  its  faculties,  whether  memory, 
could  ride  ten  miles  forward  upon  judgment,  or  imagination,  was  not 
his  own  territories,  upon  which  he  in  the  least  abated;  for  in  the  year 
had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  1778  were  published  the  first  four 
attached  to  him ;  that  the  family  seat  volumes  of  nis  "  Prefaces,  Biogra' 
was  rich  in  natural  romantic  beau-  phical  and  Critical''  to  the  most 
ties  of  roct,  wood,  and  water;  and  eminentof  the  English  Poets,  which 
that,  in  my  '  morn  of  life,'  I  had  were  foUowedin  less  than  two  years 
appropriated  the  finest  descriptions  by  the  remaining  volumes.  This 
in  the  ancient  classics  to  certain  work,  which,  according  to  his  own 
scenes  there,  which  were  thus  asso-  account  of  it,  he  wrote  in  hie  usual 
ciaied  in  my  mind.  That  when  all  way,  dilatory  and  hastily,  unwilling 
this  WHS  considered,  I  should  cer-  to  work,  and  working  with  great 
tainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at  vigour  and  haste,  "  is  the  work," 
home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  frorei  says  Mr,  Boaweil,  "  which  of  all  Ut. 
variety,  and  from  bringing  with  ms  Johnson's  writings  will  perhaps  be 
aghare  of  the  intellectual  stores  of  read  most  (icnerally  and  with  lao^t 
tbe.ntelropolis.  He  listened  to  all  pleasure."  Philology  and  biography 
this,  and  kindly  '  hoped  it  might  be  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
as  I  now  supposed.  '  who  lived  must    in    intimacy  with 

"  He  said,  'A  country  gentleman  him,  heard  him  upon  all  occosioDi, 

shouldbringhisladyto  visit  London  when  there  was  a  proper   opportu- 

as  soon  as  he  can,  that  they  may  nity,    lake    delight  in    expatiating 

have    agreeable    topics     for    con-  upon  the  merits  of  the  English  poets; 

versatinn   when  they   are  by  them-  upon  the  niceties  oftheir  characters, 

Gelves.'  "  and  the  events  of   their    progress 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  through  the  world  which  they  con- 
Colossus  of  modern  literature  tributed  to  illuminate.  His  mind 
throughacourseofsixty-eightyears,  wosso  full  ofthat  kind  of  informa- 
and  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  tion,  and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in 
review  the  most  distinguishing  and  his  memory,  that  in  performing  whu 
^ominent  features  of  his  character  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way,  he 
andlite.Thc  lively  sallicsofwittthe  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  puthis 
profound  and  philosophical  obscrva-  thoughts  uponpaper,  exhibiting  <irst 

each 
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each  poet's  life  and  then  suhjofnbg 
a  critical  examioation  of  his  genius 
and  works.  But  when  he  began  to 
write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such  a 
manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to 
each  poet  of  no  more  than  a  few 

Sages,  as  he  had  originally  intended, 
e  produced  an  ample,  rich*  and 
most  entertaining  Tiew  of  them  in 
erery  respect.  In  this  he  resembled 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the 
compositions  of  his  Institutions  of 
Oratory,  **  tatius  se  tmnen  aperiente 
maieri&plus  qudmimponebatur  one- 
rit  sponte  tusceptiJ*  The  booksel- 
lers, justly  sensioleof  the  ffreataddi- 
tioniu  value  of  the  copv-nght,  pre- 
sented him  with  another  hundred 
pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred, 
for  which  his  agreement  was,  to  fur- 
nish such  prefaces  as  he  thought  fit.  jects  of^it  among  tie  first  papeift 
**  While   my  friend    (continues    that  I  laid  my  hands  on:  my  vene* 


soUcttation,Iwith  huiriUegiratitQde 
acknowledge ;  and  while  Dy  pub- 
lishing his  fetter  to  me,  •coompairr-- 
mg  the  valuable  communication,  I  oo 
eminent  honour  to  my  great  fiiend, 
I  shall  entirely  disr^pra  any  bm* 
diour  suggestions,  that  as  I  iniosie 
degree  participate  in  the  honoov  I 
have,  at  the  same  time,  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  my  own  vanity  in  view/* 

To  James  B&iwM,  Esq. 
"  Park'Ume^  Dec.  2, 1790, 

«  Sir, 

«<  I  have  been  fortunately  ipared 
the  troublesome  suspense  of  a  hmg 
search,  to  which,  in  perfomaiittef 
my  promise,^!  had  devoted  thit 
morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  ob». 


Mr.  Boswell)  is  contemplated  in  the 
splendor  derived  from  this  his  last 
and  perhaps  most  admirable  work,  I 
introduce    him  with  peculiar  pro- 


ration for  your  great  and  goodfHend 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I 
hope  something  of  a  better  senti- 
ment, which  I  indulged  in  posses* 


priety   as     the    correspondent    of    sing  such  memorials  of  his  good*will 
Warren  Hastings,  a  man  whose  re-     towards  me,  having  induced  me  ttt 


5ard  reflects  dignity  even  upon 
ohnson ;  a  man,  the  extent  of  whose 
abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
power ;  and  who,  by  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in 
private  afe,  is  admired  for  his  litera- 
ture and  taste,  and  beloved  tor  the 
candour,  moderation,  and  mildness 
of  his  character.  Were  I  capable 
of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  admi- 
ration to  him,  1  should  certainly 
not  withhold  it  a  moment  *  when  it 
is  not  possible  that  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  being  an  interested  flat<> 
terer.  But  how  weak  would  be  my 
voice  afler  that  of  the  millions  whom 
he  governed.  His  condescending 
and  obliging  compliance  with  my 


bind  them  in  a  parcel  containiihg 
other  select  papers,  and  labellea 
with  the  titles  appertmning  to  them. 
They  consist  but  of  three  lettefs, 
which  I  believe  were  all  that  I  eter 
received  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of 
these,  one,  which  was  written  fin 
quadruplicate,  under  the  diffistent 
dates  otits  respective  dispatches^  liaa 
already  been  made  public,  but  not 
from  any  communication  of  mine. 
This,  however,  I  have  joined  to  tke 
rest ;  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  them  to  you  for  the  nse  to 
which  you  informed  me  it  was  your 
desire  to  destine  them. 

<<  My  promise  was  pledged  with 
the  condition,  that  if  the  letters  were 

foond 

January,  \'39l 
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found  to  contain  any  thing  whicii  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  grea^ 
GhouIdrendcrtUeDiimpropcrrorlbc  eateem  with  which   I  have  the  Iio- 
public  eye,  youwoulddiBpense  with  nour  to  profess  myself,  sir, 
the  performance  of  it.     You  will  "  Your  most  oiiedient, 
have  the  goodness,  I    am  sure,  to  "  And  most  humble  servant, 
pardon  my  recalling  this  stipulation  "  Warren  Hastinus.  ^ 
to  your  recollection,  as  I  should  be  ,') 
loth  to  appear  negligent  ofthat  oh-  "  P.S.  At  some  future  liaie,  ancl^i 
ligation  which  19  always  implied  in  when  you  have  no  farther  occasion 
an  epistolary   conBdcnce.     In  the  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged 
reservation  ofthat  right  I  have  read  to  you  if  you  would  returo  them." 
them  overwith  the  most  Ecrupcdous  "The  last  of  the  three  letters 
attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  thus  graciously  put  into  my  hands, 
theslightcBtcause  on  that  ground  to  and  which  has  already  appeared  in 
withhold   them  from    you.     Hut,  jpuhlic,  belongs  to  this  year  (1781); 
though  not  on  that,  yet  011  another  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the  two 
ground  I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  first  in  the  order  oftbeirdates.  They. 
alJtlle.reluciancctopartwitlithemi  all  together  form  a  grand  group  iftj 
1  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit,  my  biographical  picture."               J 
which  I  fear  will  suffar  by  the  infor-  ? 
niation  conveyed  by  them,  that  I  was  To  the  kon.  Warren  Hastings,  Etq. 
early  in  the  possession  of  such  valu- 
able instructions  for  the  beneScial  "  Sir, 

employment  of  the  influence  of  my  "  Though  I  have  had  but  tittle 

late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem}  personal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have 

have  so  little  availed  myself  ofthem.  had   enough   to  make  me  wish  fur 

Whetlierlcouldjifit  were  necessary,  more;  and  though  it  bo  nam  along 

defend  myselfagainst such  animpu-  time  since  !  was  honoured  by  your 

tation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure  from' 

know.     I  look  only  to  the  effect  it  to  forget  it.     By  those  whom  wf  1 

which    these  relics  may   produce,  delight  to  remember,  we  are  nn-l 

considered  as  evidences  of  thcvir-  willing  to  be  forgotten;  and  there>-~ 

tues  of  their  author;  and  believing  fore  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 

that  they  will  be  found  to  display  an  of  reviving  myself  in  your  memory 

uncommonwarmthofprivatefriend-  by  a  letter  whicli   you  will  receive 

ship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  from   the   hands   of  my  friend  Mr. 

the  improvement  iind  extension  of  Chambers,*  a  man,  whose  purity  of 

useful  knawledge,andsolicitousror  manners  and   vigour  of  mind  are 

the  interests  uf  mankind,  I  can  sulKcicnt  to  make  every  thing  wel- 

chcerfully  subraitto  the  little  sacri-  come  that  he  brings. 

ficeof  my  ownfame  tocontributeto  "  Thattliis  is  my  only  reason  for 

theilluitratioDofsogreatandveue-  writing,  will  be  too  apparent  by  the 

rablc  a  character.     They  cannot  be  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other 

better  applied,  for  that  end,  than  by  purpose.  I  have  no  questions  to  astc; 

being  entrusted  to  your  hands.    AI-  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either 

low  mc,  with  this  offering,  to  infer  the  ancient  or  present  stale  ofrc- 

•  Nuw  6ii-  Hubert  Chambers,  one  of  liis  msjeity'^  jurftei  in  India. 


J 
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gk«4  if/  vik£  karre  &^«ea  leea  ftll 
the  pTwer  v«'i   ¥^'jtrAr^  of  vide- 

aooM;  gTk£>t  of  L&'.'artJ  i^^periorhj, 
»pp^j  :>«<!:  reit  of  ti»e  vcrid  vitb  a:* 
flv>«  «Ji  thiat  pHdedewei, «»!  2  ^ztifj 
cTijoT I .  hjr,  mr\.z,9m «ed^t oft h tia 
ift  ti^  Ka/.tj  ro  f  jrctifth  loe  vitb  pro- 
per t/^Act  of  Z2^'jirj;  I  caa  ocJr 
vJili  f'yr  :r,f^/nmi,yn ;  v^  hope,  thtl 
ft  nizid  otaprehcraire  ijce  joun 
w.'il  6.'id  JeUar*,  z:r.ltn  the  cares  cf 
your  frjiportar.t  itati'-.Ts,  to  inqz'.re 
into  nan  J  *ubj«:^j  ofvhich  tiie  Eu- 
rootan  w-jrid  either  ih.'r.ki  not  at 
ajf,  or  thfr.ki  w>.h  dt^ciint  ir.'elii- 
genee  a:.d  '^i certain  coaject  jr&.  I 
iht'I  ho^:-,  that  he  who  once  ifite&d- 
ed  to  i::.c7eaie  the  leir&nig  of  h:i 
cooRtrj,  bj  tlie  IfitroductioTi  of  the 
Peruan  lao^ua^e,  vi  11  examine  nice- 
ly :«Se  tradition  and  hliton'ei  of  the 
Katt ;  thai  he  vili  turrer  the  won- 
der* of  ill  ancient  edi6cefl»  and  trace 
tlie  Teuige^  of  its  mined  cities;  and 
that, at  hU  return,  we  tball  know  the 
arta  and  opinioni  of  a  race  of  men, 
from  whom  very  little  has  been  hi- 
therto derived. 

'*  You,  sir,  hare  no  need  of  being 
told  by  me,  how  much  may  be  added 
bj  your  attention  and  patronage  to 
experimental  knowledge  and  natural 
history.  There  are  arta  of  manu- 
iacture  practiced  in  the  countries  in 
which  you  preside,  which  are  yet 
very  imperfectly  known  here,  either 
toartificera  or  philosophen .  Of  the 
natural  productions,  animate  and  in- 
animate, we  yet  have  so  little  intel- 
ligence, that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things 
which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by 
his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first 
wi)h  is  to  see ;  my  second  to  know 


by  each 

wCl  be  able  to  grre. 
^  As  I  haveBotiki:!  to 

I  have  £kevi» 
to  grett  aeo 
n»e  to  send  too  aij 
Of  the 


^ 


glei  of  a  ftiMe 

doobcJess  takes  to  give  joa 

exact  accoobts  tbaa  I 

If  Toa  are  irxlincd  to 

sejfmuch  in  public 

it  no   miifortoae  to  70a  to  be  flo. 

dlitant  from  them. 

«'  Taat  litefature  is  boC  toldlf 
forsaking  os,  and  that  joorl 
language  is  not  negJected,  viD 
ftarfrom  the  book,*  which  I 
Lave  pleased  myself  oiore  with 
ing,  if  I  couli  have  pframffJ  k 
boand;  bat  time  wm  vantiiw.  I 
beg,  however,  sir,  that  joa  w3  ac- 
cept it  from  a  man  very  desirooa  of 
TOOT  regard :  and  that  if  700  tlnok 
me  able  to  gratify  you  bj 
more  important,  yoa  wiD 
me. 

<'  I  am  now  going  to  take  Iccv^ 
perfajws  a  very  long  leaver  of  av 
dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  ■ 
going  to  live  where  yoa  goven^ 
may  justly  alleviate  the  regret  of 
parting ;  and  the  hope  of  teeiiis 
both  him  and  yon  agun,  which  I 
am  not  willing  to  miii^  with 
doubt,  must  at  present  coauoct oak 
caoysir, 

<<  Your  most  ImmUe  semnty 
**  Sam.  JoHvaov* 
*«ilfarc&30,  1 77  V 

To  the 


«  Sir, 
«<  Being  informed  that  bythede^ 
parture  of  a  ship,  there  b  noir  an 

oppor- 

*  Joacs  a  ''Ferbian  Grammar.'' 
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Opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal^  I 
am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your  me- 
mory by  my  own  negligence,  and 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding you  of  my  existence,  by 
sending  you  a  book  which  is  not 
yet  made  public. 

<*  I  have  lately  visited  a  region 
less  remote  and  less  illustrious  than 
India,which  afforded  some  occasions 
for  speculation  ;   what  occurred  to 


apology  which  your  character  makes 
needless. 

.  **  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long 
known  and  long  esteemed  in  the 
lndia*House,  afler  having  translated 
Tasso, has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How 
well  he  is  qualified  for  his  under- 
taking he  has  already  shewn.  He 
is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  ia 
promoting  his  proposals,  and  flatters 
me  by  supposing  that  my  testimony 


me,  I  have  put  into  the  volume,*  of    may  advance  his  interest. 


which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

*<  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have 
presents  totally  disinterested  ;  my 
book  is  received,  let  me  now  make 
my  request. 

**  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within 
your  government,  a  young  adven- 
turer,one  Chauncy  Lawrence,  whose 
father  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 
Be  pleased  to  shew  the  young  man 
what  countenance  is  fit,  whether  he 
wants  to  be  restrained  by  your  au- 
thority, or  encouraged  by  your  fa- 
vour. His  father  is  now  president 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  a  man 
venerable  for  his  knowledge,  and 
more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

**  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  govern- 
ment, a  safe  return,  and  a  long  en- 
joyment of  plenty  and  tranquillity* 
**  I  am,  sir, 
'*  Your  most  obedient, 
'^  And  most  humble  servant, 
•*  Sam.  Johnson. 
<*  London,  Dec,  20.  1774." 

To  the  same, 

"  Sir,  Jan.  9,  1781. 

"  Amidst  the  importance  and 
multiplicity  of  aflPairs  in  which  your 
great  office  engages  you,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recalling  your  attention 
for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will 
liot  prolong  the  interruption  by  an 


'<  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of 
the  India-House  to  translate  poets- 
it  is  new  for  a  governor  of  Bengal 
to  patronize  learning.  That  he  may 
find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and 
that  learning  may  flourish  under 
your  protection,  is  the  wish  of,  sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.** 

But  the  period  was  now  fast  ap« 
proaching,  when  Johnson  himself 
was  to  become  the  subject  of  those 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  humanity 
with  which  his  own  heart  was  con- 
stantly set  in  motion.  In  the  montli 
of  March,  1781,  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  absent  from 
London,  met,  on  his  return  te  the 
metropolis,  his  illustrious  friend,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  Fleet- 
street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed 
moving  along ;  for  what  with  the 
constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the 
concomitant  motion  of  his  body,  he 
appeared  to  make  his  way  indepen- 
dent of  his  feet:  he  drank  wine 
sometimes,  but  not  socially,  and 
every  thing  about  his  character  and 
manners  was  forcible  and  violent. 
On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  April, 
1781,  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  died^ 
and  Johnson  took  upon  him,  with  a 
very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of 


one 

/  "  Journey  to  the  Wcetcro  lelands  of  Scotland." 
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oneof  hisexecutorsy  theimportance 
of  which  seemed  j^reater  than  usual 
to  him,  from  his  circumstances  hav- 
ing been  alwajrs  such  that  he  had 
scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  bud* 
ness  of  life.  His  friends  were  in 
hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might  have 
made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  for 
his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left 
no  son  and  a  very  large  fortune,  it 
would  have  been  highly  to  his  ho- 
nour to  have  done,  and,  considering 
Dr.  Johnson's  age,  could  not  have 
been  of  lone  duration:  but  he  be« 
queathed  him  only  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  the  legacy  given 
to  each  of  his  executors. — '<  I  could 
not,"says  Mr.  Bo8well,<*butbesome- 
what  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson 
talk  in  apompous  manner  of  his  new 
office,  and  particularly  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  brewery,  which  it  was  at 
lastresolved  should  be  sold."  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  which, 
ifnot  precisely  exact,i8  certainly  cha- 
racteristical :—  that  when  the  sale  of 
Thrale's  brewery  was  going  for- 
ward, Johnson  appeared  bustling 
about  with  an  inkhorn  and  a  pen  in 
his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman ; 
and  on  being  asked  what  he  really 
considered  to  be  the  value  of  the 
property  which  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  answered,  *'  Wc  are  not  here 
to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.''— 
Mr.  Thrale's  death,  however,  was 
a  very  essential  loss  to  Johnson,  who, 
though  he  did  not  foresee  all  that 
afterwards hanpened,  was  sufficient- 
ly  convinced  that  the  comforts  which 
the  family  had  afforded  him  would 
now  in  a  great  measure  cease. 

The  event  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  re- 
turn of  those  gloomy  moments 
which,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 


so  frequently  afflicted  Johosoifi 
mind;  out  religioD  and  plul^mhf 
came  constancy  to  his  aidi  A- 
p^ed  the  lownng  clouds  of  dv- 
content,  and  restored  hia  nvudto 
the  exerdse  of  those  briUiant  fikd- 
ties,  which,  in  the  eDJoymenli  of 
friendly  and  social  convenKtioOi 
procured  him  invariably  thehialiat 
applause,  whether  he  ^*  talkedfiir 
victory,"  or  «<to  illiistrate  pd«ia- 
form."  Mr.  Boswell  has  prmmd 
many  curious  and  eDtertainuigprooft 
of  me  colloquial  powen  of  bk 
friend's  mind ;  and,  as  an  inatancei 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  thej 
had  suffered  Tittle  or  no  decayt  we 
shall  insert  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Mr.  Wilbs. 
"  On  Tuesdav,  May  8.  1781. 1 
had  the  pleasure  (says  Mr.  BoiweU| 
of  again  dining  with  him  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  atMr.  DQIyV  ^om^ 
ciation  was  now  reaiured.  tahrmg 
them  together,  for  Johnson  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  former  in- 
terview, that  be  was  verj  glad  tQ 
meet  Wilkes  again»  who  was  thil 
day  seated  between  Dr.  Beattie^siid 
Dr.  Johnson  (between  truth  and 
reason,as  general  Paoli  said,  #hen  I 
told  him  of  it).— WOfces.  <Ih«re 
been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into 
parUament  that  the  controverted 
election  for  Scotland shouldbe tried 
in  that  country,  at' their  own  abbey 
of  Holy-Rood-house,  and  nothere; 
for  the  consequence  of  trying  them 
here  is,  that  we  have  an  inondati^m 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and 
never  go  back  again.  Now  here 
is  Boswell,  who  has  come  upon  the 
election  for  his  own  countji  which 
will  not  last  a  fortnight.' — Jdhnson. 
*  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  tried  at  all;  for,  you  Know, 
one  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther.' 
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tbcr/— WilkeB.  «  Pmjr,  Boswell, 
flow  much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by 
«n  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?*— 
Boswell.  *  I  believe  two  thousand 
lyounds.' — Wilkes.  «  How  can  it 
be  possible  to  spend  that  money  ia 
Scothind?'— .Johnson.  «WhY,8fa',the 
money  may  be  spent  in  England: but 
thereis  a  harder  question.  If  one  man 
in  Scotland  gets  possession  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for 
all  the  restof  the  nation!*— Wilkes. 
<  You  know»  in  the  last  war,  the 
immense  booty  which  Thiirot  car- 
ried off  from  the  complete  plunder 
of  seven  Scotch  isles.  He  re- 
embarked  with  three  and  sixpence.* 
Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  rail- 
lery upon  the  supposed  poverty  of 
Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie  and  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  X6 
dispute. 

<<  The  subject  of  auotation  beinjg 
introduced,  Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it 
as  pedantry.— Johnson.  *  No,  air 
it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a  com- 
munity of  mind  in  it.  Classical 
quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary 
men  all  over  the  world.*— Wilkes, 
'  Upon  the  continent  they  all 
quote  the  Vulgate  bible.  Shake- 
speare is  chiefly  quoted  here ;  and 
we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler^ 
Waller,  and   sometimes    Cowley.* 

"  We  talked  of  letter  writing. 
— Johnsoni  *  It  is  now  become 
so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  let- 
ters, that  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put 
as  little  into  mine  as  I  can.* — Bos- 
well.   <  Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you 


cannot  avoid  !tJ  Sboidd  y<to  even 
write  as  )U  as  you  can,  your  lettm 
would  be  pnUSoshed  IN  curidsitlea.  ' 

<<  BeholA  a  itfiride  t  fa»t8S<  of  wH^ 
<<See.twoduB  final  vitb  tai&ofa% 
"  pencil  writ.*' 

**  He  gave  us' an  entertaitdaff 
account  m  Bet  Flint,  a  womlin  oF 
the  town,  who  with  some  eccen^ 
trie  talents  and  much  eflirontery^ 
forced  herself  upon  his  acquaint- 
ance. *  Bet  (said  he)  wrote  her 
own  life  in  verse,*  which  she  brought 
to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  fufmsh 
her  with  a  preface  to  it  (lauehlng). 
I  used  to  say  of  her,  that  she  wais 
generally  slut  and  drunkard— occa- 
sionally whore  and  thief.  She'  had, 
however,  genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet 
oti  which  she  played,  jEmd  a  boy  that 
walked  before  iier  chair.  Poor 
Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  char|;e  of 
stealing  a  counterpane,  and  tned  at 

the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice , 

who  loved  a  wench,  summed-up 
favourably,  and  she  was  acqultteol' 
After  which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay 
and  satisfied  air,  « Now  that  the 
counterpane  is  mv  own,  I  dislt 
make  a  petticoat  of  it.* 

«  Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes 
described  it  as  accompanied  with  all 
the  charms  of  poetical  expression.* 
—Johnson.  «  No,  sir ;  oratory  i« 
the  power  of  b^atmg  down  your 
adversarVs  arguments,  and  putting 
better  m  their  place.* — ^Wilkes. 
*  But  this  does  not  move  the  pas- 
rions.'— Johnson.  ^  He  must  pe  a 
weak  man  who  is  to  be  so  moved.* 

—Wilkes, 


*  *'  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  remembered  the  first  fimr 
lines  of  this  curious  production,  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  young  lady 
of  his  acquaiutance : 

^'  When  first  I  drew  my  ^ital  breath* 

''  A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth  ; 

*'  And  then  I  came  from  a  dark  abode ,' 

'*  Into  that  gay  and  gaudy  world." 
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Wilkes  (naming  a  celebrated  ora- 
tor*). «  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy 
of— *'8  imagination,  and  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  wit,  there  is  a 
strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  ob- 
served of  Apelles's  Venus,  that  her 
flesh  seemed  as  iF  she  had  been  nou- 
rished by  roses :  his  oratory  would 
sometimes  make  one  suspect  that  he 
eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whiskey.' 

<<  Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  te- 
nacious we  are  of  forms  in  this 
country,  and  gave  us  an  instance, 
the  vote  of  the  house  of  commons 
for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal-pieces, 
when,  in  reality,  the  remittance  is 
made, not  in  Portugal  money,  but,  in 
our  own  specie.'---John8on.  '  Is 
there  not  a  law,  sir,  against  exporting 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ? ' 
—Wilkes.  *  Yes,  sir :  but  might  not 
the  house  of  commons,  in  case  of  real 
evident  necessity,  order  our  own  cur- 
rent coin  to  be  sent  out  into  our  own 
colonies  ?' — Here  Johnson,  with 
that  quickness  of  recollection  which 
distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave 
the  Middlesex  patriot  an  admirable 
retort  upon  his  own  ground.  *  Sure, 
sir,  you  don't  think  a  resolution  of 
the  house  of  commons  equal  to  the 
law  of  the  land  ? '—Wilkes  (at 
once  perceiving  the  application). 
*  God  forbid,  sir.*  To  hear  what 
had  been  treated  with  such  vio- 
lence in  «  The  False  Alarm,'  now 
turned  into  pleasant  repartee,  was 
extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went 
on—*  Locke  observes  well,  that  a 
prohibition  to  export  the  current 
coin  is  impolitic ;  for  when  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  happens  to  be  against 
a  state,  the  current  coin  must  be 
exported.' 

*•  Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library 
was  this  season  sold  in  London  by 
auction.    Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he  won- 

*  Probably 


dered  to  find  in  it  tuch  m  numeroM 
collection  of  sermonsy  seeming  .to 
think  it  strange  that  a  gentlemaD  rf 
Mr.  Beauclerk*B  character  io  the 

gay  world  should  have  choMQ  tt 
ave  many  compoaitioni  of  thit 
kind« — Johnson.  *Whj,  air,  yon 
are  to  consider  that  sermonf  make* 
a  considerable  branch  of  Eoglkrii 
literature ;  so  that  a  librarj  most  be 
very  imperfect  if  it  hias  not  a  iw* 
merous  collection  of  sermons ;  and 
in  all  collections,  sir,  the  desire  of 
augmenting  it  grows  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  m  ac- 
quisition ;  as  motion  is  accelerated 
by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus. 
Besides,  sir  (looking- at  Mr.  Wilkes 
with  a  placid  but  significant  smQe), 
a  man  may  collect  sermona  with  uih 
tention  of  making  himself  better  by 
them.  I  hope  Mr,  Beauderk  in-. 
tended,  that  some  time  or  other  that 
should  be  the  case  with  him.* 

**  Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me  loud 
enough  for  Dr.  Johnson  to  haarr 
<  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a 
present  of  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets^' 
as  I  am  a  poor  patriot  who  eannot 
afibrd  tobuythem.'— Johnson  seem- 
ed to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ; 
but  in  a  little  while,  he  called  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  *  Pray,  sur,  be  so  good 
as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compliments.* 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  paid  Dr.  Johnson  a  visit, 
was  courteously  received^  and  sst 
with  him  a  long  time. 

<<  The  company  ffradoally  drop- 
ped away,  Mr.  DilTy  himself  was ' 
called  down  stairs  upon  business; 
I  left  the  room  for  some  time ;  when 
I  returned,  I  was  struck  with  obser- 
ving Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,  esq.  literally  tite-d^tie'i 
for  they  were  reclined  upon  their 
chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  al- 
most 
Mr.  Burke. 
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roost  close  to  each  other,  and  talk- 
ing earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confiden- 
tial whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel 
between  George  the  Second  and  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of 
perfectly  easy  sociality  between 
two  such  opponents  in  the  war  of 
political  controversy,  as  that  which 
I  now  beheld,  would  have  been 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  picture. 
It  presented  to  my  mind  the  happy 
days  which  are  foretold  in  Scrip- 
ture, when  the  lion  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid."* 

It  is  not,  however,  the  character 
and  conversations  of  Dr.  Johnson 
only  which  the  biographer  upon  the 
present  occasion  has  undertaken  to 
wiite;  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
title-page,  "  to  exhibit  a  view  of 
literature  and  literary  men  in  Great 
Britain,"  during  the  time  in  which 
Johnson  flourished.  This  will  af- 
ford us  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing to  our  readers,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  apology,  a  lively  and 
entertaining  trait  of  the  character 
and  conversation  of  the  biographer 
himself,  whose  hilarity,  good  hu- 
mour, ingenuity,  and  candour,  ren- 
ders his  portrait,  in  every  point  of 
view,  pleasing  and  respectable. 
"  About  this  time  (the  year  1781), 
it  was  much  the  fashion,"  says  Mr. 
Boswell,  **  for  several  ladies  to  have 
evening  assembh'es,  where  the  fair 
sex  might  participate  in  conversa- 
tion with  literary  and  ingenious 
men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please. 
These  societies  were  denominated 
blue-stocking  clubs,  the  origin  of 
which  title  being  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stillins- 
fleet,  whose  dress  was  remarkably 
grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  wore  blue  stockings. 
— Such  was  the  excellence  of  his 
conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to 
be  said,  *  we  can  do  nothing  withont 
the  bluestockings:*  and  thus  byde- 

geesthe  title  was  established.  Miss 
annah  More  has  admirably  de-* 
scribed  a  ^lue-stocking'Club  in  her 
^  Bos  Bleu,*  ei  poem f  in  which  many 
of  the  persons  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous there  are  mentioned. 

<'  Johnson  was  prevailed  with 
to  come  sometimes  into  these  cir- 
cles, and  did  not  think  himself  too 
grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss 
Monckton  (now  countess  of  Cork^), 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of 
blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother, 
lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  en- 
chanted the  sage,  and  they  used 
to  talk  toother  with  all  imaginable 
ease.  A  smgular  instance  happened 
one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that 
some  of  Sterne's  writings  were  very 
pathetic. — Johnson  bluntly  denied 
it.  *  I  am  sure  (said  she)  they 
have  affected  me.* — *  Why  (said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  him- 
self about),  that  is  because,  dearest, 
you're  a  d unce.'  When  she  some- 
time afterwards  mentioned  this  to 
him,  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and 
politeness,  <  Madam,  if  I  had 
thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  said  it'. 

<*  Another  evening  Johnson's  kind 
indulgence  towards  me  had  a  pretty 

difficuU 


*  "  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  bishop  of  Killaloe,  '  With  the  goat,*  said  his 
lordship.  Such,  however,  is  the  engaging  politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  sucli  the  social  good-humour  of  the  bishop,  that  when  they  dined  together  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  where  1  also  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable." 
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difficult  trial.    I  bad  diaed  at  the  Talue  of  the  pleaanres  of  the  ii 

duke  of  MoDtrose'sy  with  a  very  ginatioo,  aod  at  an  '""ffnifrtrr  al 

agreeable  party,  and  hiigrace>  ac*  any  argument,  asking  biniy  *  Whal^ 

cording  to  his  usual  custom,  bad  sir,  supposing  I  were  to  6mej  ' 


circulated  the  bottle  very  freely,  the  (namin|{  the  noat  dbmmiam 

Lord  Graham  and  I  went  tocether  docfaeu  in  his  majesty's  doaBsaioasJ 

to  Miss  Moockton's  where  I  cer-  were  in  lore  with  me,  shoald  I  sat 

taioly  was  in  very  extraordinary  be  very  happy?*    BfyfiieBd  with 

spirits,  and  aboTe  all  fear  or  awe.  much  nn<1rrin  rmdrd  mjinlr rriy 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  tones,  and  kept  me  aa  aaiaSaapoa^ 

persons  of  the  first  rank,  amongst  sible;  but  it  amy  eaniy  ba  csn* 

whom  I  recollect  with  confusion  a  ceived  how  he  must  htfiM  Ukfi 

noble  lady  oftbe  most  stately  deco*  When  a  fiew  days  aftemds  I 

rum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  John-  waited   upon  him,  aad  mair  m 


son,  and  thinkins  myself  now  fully  apology,  he  behaved  with  the 

his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  friendiT  gentleness.*' 
and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to        In  the  month  of  Jonew  178S^  Mk 

let  the  company  know  how  I  could  Boswellset  out  for  the  mempoBs  sC 

contend  witn  Ajax.    I  particularly  Scotland,  and  waa 


'  remember  pressing  him  upon  the    *<the  hospitable  manaion  of 'agoina 

*  **  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened  the  mott  h^gndoas  lam 
1  coald  by  the  following  verses : 

7b  the  Aonaurahle  Hiu  Monektem* 

Not  tliat  with  th'  excellent  Montrose 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Hot  that  I  late  fnmi  table  rose, 

From  Qraham's  wit,  from  generous  wine ; 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  sianners  to  encroach : 
And  made  me  feel,  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  firown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  enter'd,  not  abashed. 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays. 

At  once  intoxication  flash'd, 
And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze ! 

But  not  a  brilliant  blaze  I  own. 

Of  the  dull  sm<Ae  I'm  yet  asham'd ; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

And  not  enlighten'd,  though  inflam'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forgave ; 
While  I  invoke  the  Powers  above. 

That  henoeforth  I  may  wiser  live. 

**  The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging  answcf,  and  I  tiiol 
obtained  an  Act  of  Oblittion^  and  took  care  never  to  offend  again." 
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Dilly/  at  SouthhiU,  in  Bedford^- 
8hire»  by  Dr.  Johoson*  who  «oob 
af);erward8  returned  to  London. 
From  this  period  until  the  month 
of  March,  1783»  the  work  consists 
of  a  variety  of  letters  to  and  from 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends^  upon 
various  subjects ;  in  all  of  which 
however,  he  makes  serious  com- 
plaints of  the  ill  state  of  his  health ; 
but  still  discovers,  that  although 
his  body  was  weak,  his  mind  was 
vigorous  and  strong.  On  Friday^ 
March  21, 1783,  Mr.  Boswell,  hav- 
ing arrived  in  London  the  nuht 
before,  found  his  friend  at  MtM. 
Thrale^s  house,  in  Argyll-street^ 
very  ill,  looking  pale,  and  distress- 
ed|With  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  eenerous  attention  of  his 
friends,  however,  in  some  measure 
alleviatedhissu&rings,  and  enabled 
him,  on  his  p&rt,  to  bestow  those 
friendly  assistances  to  others  which 
had  formed  the  honour  and  happi* 
nc86  of  his  life.  The  earl  of  Car- 
lisle had  some  years  before  written^ 
a  tragedy,  intituled  "  The  Faiher*$ 
Revenge ;"  andsome  of  his  lordship's 
friends  applied  to  Mrs.  Chapone  to 
prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and 
give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  be 
accordingly  did.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone, which,  by  the  kindness  of 
lord  Carlisle,  is  inserted  in  the 
work,  and,  as  Mr.  Boswell  trulv 
observes,  <<  displays  at  once  the  cn« 
tical  skill  and  politeness  of  his  iU 
lustriousfriend,"  Notwithstanding 
the  complication  of  disorders  under 
which  he  now  labpured,  he  did  not 
resign  himself  to  despondency  and 
discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and 
spirit  endeavoured  to  console  and 
amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  inno- 
cent enjoyments  as  he  could  pro* 
cure.  For  this  purpose  he  in6titttte4 


a  dub  at  the  Esaex  Heid«  in  Essex- 
areet,  which  was  then  kept  by  an 
old  servant  of  his  formed  finend  lir« 
Thrale;  but,  alas !  the  pleasarei  he 
promised  to  himself  firom  this  iniii- 
tution  were  but  of  ahort  duration« 
for  we  learn  from  his  letter  of  Feb^ 
11, 1784,  to  Mr.  Boswell,  who  waa 
then  in  Scotland,  butnominated  one 
of  the  members  as  beii^  a  retj 
chAable  man,  thatonhisgring  thi« 
ther  to  meet  the  company  he  was 
seuEod  with  a  spasmodic  asthma  so 
violent,  that  it  was  with  diffieul^ 
he  got  to  bis  own  house;  ^  buv* 
continues  be,  <<  the  asthma  is  not 
the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains  ground 
upon  me;  my  legs  and  thighs  are 
very  much  swoln  with  water| 
wluoh  I  should  be  content  if  I  could 
keep  there; but  I  am  afraid  that  H 
wiU  soon  be  higher.  My  nights  are 
.  very  sleeplessand  very  tedioiis;and  * 
yet  I  Bxaextremefyqfiraid  qfdying^^ 
And  soon  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Porter,  ofLitchfield,  althoiuli 
the  dropsy  was.th^a  removed  bf 
the  sudaendisohargeof  twenty  pints 
of  water,  be  expresses  the  same 
fear  of  death.— <*  Death,  my  dear, 
is  very  dreadful;  let  us  think  no- 
thing  worth  our  care  but  how  to 
prepare  for  it.*'  The  strei]|;tb  of 
his  constitution,  however,  and  those 
kindand  generous  assistances  which 
the  most  eminent  of  the  facidtjr 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  wore 
anxious  to  a£Fordhim,  procured  him 
a  tempor^  relief,  and  Mr.  Bos^ 
well,  on  his  return  from  Scotland*, 
on  May  5, 1784,  bad  the  pleasure 
tofind  ais  friend  greatly  reeoveied* 
«  One  morning  afterwards,''  sa^ 
Mr.  Boswell,  <<  when  I  found  hmi 
alone,  he  communicated  to  me^ 
with  solann  earnestness,  avery  re- 
markable circumstance  which  had 
happened  in  the  course  of  his  ilt^ 

nessi 
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netSf  when  he  was  much  distressed 
bj  the  dropsy.  He  had  shut  him- 
self upy  and  employed  a  day  in  par- 
ticular exercises  of  religion^fasting, 
bumiliation,  and  prayer.  On  a 
sudden,  he  obtained  extraordinary 
relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to 
heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He 
made  no  direct  inference  from  this 
fact;  but  from  his  manner  of  telling 
it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  appeared 
to  him  as  something  more  than  an 
Incident  in  the  common  course  of 
events.  For  my  own  part,  1  have 
no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast  of 
thinking,  which  by  many  modem 
pretenders  to  wisdom  is  called  su« 
perttitiaus.  But  here  I  think  even 
men  of  pretty  dry  rationality  may 
believe,  that  there  was  an  interme- 
diate interposition  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  that  *  the  fervent 
prayer  of  this  righteous  man' 
availed." 

Of  his  more  lively  conversation 
Mr.  Boswell  finds  only  the  following 
three  small  particulars : — One,when 
a  person  was  mentioned  who  said, 
<U  have  lived  fifly-one  years  in  this 
world  without  having  bad  ten  mi- 
nutes of  uneasiness,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  The  man  who  says  so  lies.  He 
attempts  to  impose  on  human  cre- 
dulity." The  bishop  of  Exeter  in 
vain  observed,  tliat  men  were  very 
different.  His  lordship's  manner 
was  not  impressive;  and  I  learnt 
afterwards  that  Johnson  did  not  find 
out  that  the  person  who  talked  to 
him  was  a  prelate;  if  he  had,  I 
doubt  not  that  he  would  have  treat- 
ed him  with  more  respect ;  for  once 
talking  of  George  Psalmanazar, 
whom  he  reverenced  for  his  piety, 
he  said,  <<I  should  as  soon  think  of 
con  tradicting  a  bishop.*'  One  of  the 
company  provoked  him  greatly  by 
doing  what  he  could  least  of  all 


bear,  which  was  qaoting  ■owUliiiig 
of  his  own  writiof,  against  whst 
he  then  maintained.  «<  Whgt,  sir 
(cried  the  gentleman),  do  joavyfo 

'  The  busy  day,  the  pfrrful  a%fct^ 
<  Unfielt,  ancoiinted,  glided  1ijr» 

Johnsonhavingthuahadhiniieifpn- 
sented  asgivingan  instance  of  A  ohhi 
who  had  lived  withont  uinjasiuiM, 
was  much  offended,  for  ba  looked 
upon  such  quotation  as  imfidr.  Ha 
anger  burst  oat  in  an  onjiBtiCabk 
retort,  insinuating  that  tne  gcntfe- 
man'sremarkwas  a  salljr  of  ebristy ; 
«*  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  woold 
adviseyoutocommand.  Whenyoa 
have  drunk  onttheglaiBy  don'tdnik 
another."  Here  was  ezenplilied 
what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  widi 
the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  fim 
one  of  Gibber's  comedteiy  **Tben 
is  no  arguing  widi  Johnson;  fiirff 
his  pistol  misses  6re,  he  ^^w^  yoo 
down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."— 
Another,  when  a  gentleman  of  emf' 
nence  in  the  literary  world  was  vio^ 
lently  censured  forattacduna|MO|il6 
by  anonymous  paragra|ilia  m  newt* 
papers ;  he,  from  the  spirit  of  ooo- 
tradiction,as  I  thoughtt  took  up Ui 
defence,  and  said,  <*Come»  eoawr 
this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime;  h^ 
means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  batveea' 
him  and  me ;  what  is  fit  fiir  He* 
phaestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander/*— 
Another,  when  I  told  him  that  li 
young  and  handsome  conntess  bad 
said  to  me,  ^  I  should  think  that  to 
be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  wobM 
make  one  a  fool  all  one's  life  ;**  and 
that  I  answered,  **  Madam,  I  shd 
make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeat- 
ing this  to  him,"  he  said,  ''I  am  too 
old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  bot  if  y6a 

say 
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Say  I  am,  I  shall  not  deny  it.  I  atti 
much  pleased  with  a  compliment,- 
especially  from  a  pretty  woman." 

Soon  after  this  period,  Johnson 
and  Boswell  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,, 
where  they  were  one  dav  entertain- 
ed with  great  hospitality  by  Dr. 
Adams.  **  After  dinner,  when,  one 
of  us  talked  of  there  being  a  great 
enmity  between  whig  and  tory, 
Johnson.  *  Why  not  so  much,  I 
think,  unless  when  they  come  into 
competition  with  each  other.  There 
is  none  when  they  are  only  common 
acquairitance,  none  when  th^y  are 
of  different  sexes.  A  tory  willtmar* 
ry  info  a  whig  family,  and  a  whig 
into  a  tory  family,  without  any  re- 
luctance. But  indeed  In  a  matter 
of  much  more  concern  than  political 
tenets,  and  that  is  religion,  men 
and  women  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  difference  of  opi- 
nion. And  ladies  set  no  value  on 
the  moral  character  of  men  who  pay 
their  addresses  to  them;  thegrcatest 
profligate  will  be  as  well  received 
as  the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue, 
and  this  by  a  very  good  woman— 
by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers 
three  times  a  day.'  Our  ladies  en- 
deavoured to  defend  their  sex  from 
this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them 
down !  *  No,  no ;  a  lady  will  take 
Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St. 
Austin,  if  he  has  three-pence  more; 
and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents 
will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have 
a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices ;  they 
are  less  vicious  than  we,  not  from, 
choice,butbecau8e  we  restrict  them; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and 
fashion ;  their  virtue  is  of  more 
consequence  to  us  than  our  own, 
80  far  as  concerns  this  world.* 

«  Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gen* 
tleman  of  licentious  character,  and 
said,  *  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to 
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marry  that  gentleman,'  Would  my 
parents  consent  ?'  Johnson. .  *Ye»y 
they'd  consent,  and  you'd  go.  You*d 
go  though  they  did  not  cons^ent.' 
Miss  Adams.  *  Perhaps  their  op-. 
posingmight  make  me  go.'  Johnson. 
« O,  very  well ;  you'd  take  one 
whom  you  think  a  bad  man,  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents. 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr..  Barrow- 
by,  the.  physician,  who  was  verjr.' 
fond  of  swine's  flesh. ..  One  .day 
when  he  was  bating  it,  hesaid,  '  1 - 
wish  I  was  a  Jew.' — *  Why  so,  (said 
Romebody}?  the  Jews  are  notallovr-. 
ed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat.'<--v 
*  Because  (said  he)  I: should,  then 
have  the  gust  of  eating  it,- with  the 
pleasure  ot  sinning.'  r  .He  then  pro-- 
ceeded  in  his  declamation. 
;  >*  Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards; 
made  an  observation  that  I  do  not 
recollect,  which  pleased  him  much ; 
he.  said,/ with  a  good-humoured-, 
smile,  **  That  there  should  be.  sO' 
much  excellence,  united  with  so 
much  depravity,  is  strange.'* 

Many  other  very  curious  and  en- 
tertaining anecdotes  are  related  of 
this  extraordinary  character  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  both  during  his. 
stay  at  Oxford,  and  after  his  return' 
to  London.   '  The  winter  was  ;noir 
fast  approaching,  and  the  interval' 
of  convalescence  which  Johnson  had^ 
enjoyedduring  the  summer,  indiiced 
him  to  express. a  wish  .to  visit  Italy. 
Upon  this  subject, '  however,  his  -. 
wishes  had  been  anticipated:  by  the 
anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve 
his  health  ;  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition,  application  wa» 
made  ta  the  minister,^  unknown  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  increase  of  his 
pension  from  government.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  application,  Mr.. 
Boswell  had  ihe  honour  to  receive 
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fVom  the  lord  chancellor  the  follow« 
ing  letter : 

«  To  James  Boswtllj  Esq. 

**  Sir, 
-  **  I  should  have  answered  your 
letter  immediately,  if  (being  much 
engaged  when  I  received  itj  I  had 
not  put  it  in  my  pockety  andf  forgot 
to  opoi  it  till  this  morning. 

<<  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  suggestion;  and  I  will  adopt  and 
press  it  as  far  as  I  can.  The  best 
argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
merit.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  if 
1  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss 
seeing  you,  to  converse  with  Sir 
Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper 
to  ask-^in  short,  upon  the  means  of 
setting  him  out.  It  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  us  all,  if  such  a  man 
should  perish  for  want  of  the  means 
to  take  care  of  his  health. 
«<  Yours,  &c. 

"  Thurlow.'* 

*<  This  letter  gave  roe  a  very  high 
satisfaction  ;  I  next  day  went  and 
shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
It.  He  thought  tluit  I  should  now 
communicate  the  negociation  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  might  after- 
wards  complain,  if  the  attention 
with  which  it  had  been  honoured 
should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scot* 
laad  next  morning,  but  Sir  Joshua 
cordially  insisted  that  I  should  stay 
another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I 
might  dine  with him^—tfaat  we  three 
might  talk  of  his  Italian  Tonr,  and, 
as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself^ 
«  have  it  all  out.'*  I  hastened  to 
Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him.  that 
he  was  rather  better  to-day.   Bos>- 


well.  <<  I  am  very  anzioisa  above 
you,  sir,  and  particolarij  that  yoa 
should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter, 
which  I  believe  is  your  own  with.'' 
Johnson.  *^  It  is,  sir."  Bowrdl, 
<(  You  have  no  objcctioD,  I  pre- 
sume, but  the  money  it  woula  re* 
?uire.''  Johnson.  **  why,  no,  Mr*** 
Fpon  which  I  gave  him  a  parUcolar 
account  of  what  bad  basn  doae, 
and  read  to  him  the  lord  chanceiloFs 
letter.— He  listened  with  mach  at- 
tention ;  then  warmly  said,  **  This 
is  taking  prodigioos  pains  aboul  a 
man.*'  <«  O !  sir,  (said  I,  widl 
most  sincere  afiection),  jroarfricnds 
would  do  every  thing  for  you."  He 
paasedi— ffrew  more  and  more  ajgi- 
tated— tilTtearsstartedintohii  ajis, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  ferveaC  «no- 
tion,  <*  God  bless  you  aU  f  I  was 
so  afiected  that  I  alao  died  laarsw— 
After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed 
and  extended  his  gratefal  benedic- 
tion, **  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesuif 
Christ's  sake."  We  both  reoMined 
for  some  time  viable  to  speak.  He 
rxMe  suddenly  and  quitted  the  room, 
quite  melted  in  tenderoew.  He 
stayed  but  a  short  time^  till  he  had 
recovered  his  firmness.  Soon  sifiM 
he  returned  I  left  him,  hrang  lirsD 
engaged  him  to  dine  ai  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  next  day.  I  never- was 
again  under  that  roof  whieb  I  Imd 
so  long  reverenced." 

Mr.  Boswell  having  engaged  ixt 
the  services  of  his  renowned- fiiend 
so  pewerfula  patron  as  thelorclfaigh> 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain^  very 
rationally  entertained  the  hiffbest 
hopes  of  success^  and  at  a  cooodee- 
tsal  dinner  at  the  lioose  of  Sir  Joshua^ 
Reynolds,  the  friendly  triomviratB^ 
indulged  their  conjectuve^  whether 
munificence  would  be  dismayed  in 
one  large  donation,  or  i»  an  iBSple 
increase,  of  Johnson's  pansien.  BW 
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these  fond  hopes,  alas !  were  disap- 
pointed;  an  event  of  which  Mr. 
Boswell,  who  was  at  this  time  ab- 
sent from  London,  relates  the  foU 
lowing  interesting  particulars : 

*'l  remained  one  day  more  in 
town,  to  have  the  chance  of  talking 
over  my  negociation  with  the  lord 
ehanceIlor,but the  multiplicity  ofhis 
lordship's  important  engagements 
did  not  allow  of  it;  so  I  left  th^ 
management  of  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  17B4*»  Johnson 
wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  as  follows : 

<*  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few 
days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire* 
but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  to  you 
what  I  have  much  at  heart.  If  the 
chancellor  should  continue  his  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Boswell's  request, 
and  confer  with  you  on  the  means  of 
reli  evingmy  lanquidstate,Iamvery 
desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
asking  money  upon  false  pretences. 
I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  lord- 
ship, what,  as  soon  as  it  is  suggested 
he  will  perceive  to  be  reasonable; 
That  if  I  grow  much  worse  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to 
suffer  the  inconveniences  of  travel, 
and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
country: — That  if  I  grow  much 
better,  of  which  indeed  there  is  now 
little  appearance,  I  shall  not  wish  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  domestic 
comforts  ;  for  I  do  not  travel  for 
pleasure  or  curiosity ;  yetif  I  should 
recover,  curiosity  would  revive.-^ 
In  my  present  state,  I  am  desirous 
to  makeastrugglefor  a  little  longer 
life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help 
&om  a  softer  climate.  Do  for  me 
what  you  can.*'  He  wrote  to  me 
July  26  ;  <<  I  wish  your  affairs  could 
have  permitted  a  longer  and  con- 
tinued exertion  of  your  zeal  and 


kindness.  They  that  have  your  l^ind« 
ness  may  want  your  ardpur.  In 
the  mean  time  I  am  very  feeble^ 
and  very  dejected." 

«  By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshug^ 
Reynolds  I  was  informed,  that  tbe^ 
lord  chancellor  bad  called  on  him^ 
and  acquainted  him  that  the  appli- 
cation had  not  been  successful ;  bul. 
that  his  lordship,  after  spe^kkig 
highly  in  praise  of  Johnson^  as  amaa 
who  was  an  honour  to  his  countryg 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  bim  kndw^ 
that  on  granting  a  mortgage  of  hia 
pension,  be  should  drawmi  his  lord-* 
ship  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pounds ;  and  that  his  lord" 
ship  explained  the  meaning  of  (be 
mortgage  to  be,  that  he  wished  th^ 
business  to  ^e  conducted  in  such  9 
manner  as  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  tobe  under  the  least  possible 
obligation.  Sir  Joshua  mentioned, 
that  lie  had  by  the  same  post  com- 
municated all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson* 

<*How  Johnson  was  affected  upon 
the  occasion  will  appear  from  what 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 
*^  Ashbourne^  Sept.  9. 

^^Many  words  I  hope  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me,  to 
convince  you  what  gratitude  is  ex- 
cited in  my  heart  by  the  chancdlor'a 
liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.**** 

**  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the. 
chancellor,  which,  wfien  yow  hftva 
read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  steal 
with  a  headi^  or  any  other  general 
seaV  and  convey  it  to  him':  had  i 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should 
have  seemed  to  overlook  the  favour 
of  your  intervention.*' 

To  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

1 

"  My  Lord, 
**  After  a  long  and  not  inatten«f 
tive  observation  of  mankind,  thft 
Hh2  gene- 
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generosity  of  your  lordshio's  offer 
raises  in  me  not  less  wonaer  than 
gratitude.  Bounty  so  liberally  be- 
stowed I  should  gladly  receive,  if 
my  condition  made  it  necessary ; 
for  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not 
be  proud  to  own  his  obligations  ? 
But  it  has  please^l  God  to  restore 
me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health, 
that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so 
much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do 
good,  I  could  not  escape  from  my- 
self the  charge  of  advancing  a  false 
claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent, 
though  I  once  thought  it  necessary, 
was  never  much  encouraged  by  my 
physicians:  and  I  was  very  desirous 
that  your  lordship  should  be  told  of  it 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event 
very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much 
better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if 
much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. 
Yourlordship  was  firstsolicited  with- 
out my  knowledge  :  but,  when  I 
was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I 
did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ; 
yet,  as  I  have  had  no  lonf^  tirrie  to 
brood  hope,  and  have  no:  iiotcd  in 
imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  recep- 
tion has  been  scarce  a  disappoint- 
ment; and  from  yourlordship's  kind- 
ness I  have  received  a  benefit,  which 
only  men  like  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  mihi  carior, 
with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own 
merit. 

**  I  am,  my  lord* 
*^  Your  lordship's  most  obliged^ 
<<  most  grateful,  and 
*<  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  Sept.  1784.»* 

<*  Upon  this  unexpected  failure 
i  abstain  ftom  presuming  to  biake 
any  remarks,  or  offer  any  conjec- 
tures.*' 


It  would  be  injutlice-BOC  ttf  ffri 
cord  another  instance  of  exCfMi^' 
nary  liberality  of  frtendahip&-^Z>lr: 
Johnson,  in  a  conversation  opoH 
this  subject,  with  his  two  confiden- 
tial friends,  *<told  us/'  tajB -Mr. 
Boswell,  *<  that  Dr.  Brobklesby  had 
upon  Hris  occasion,  offered  bim  a 
h  undred  a-vear  for  hialife:  a  gratefnl 
tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  fae  spofea 
thiainafaulteringtone."  lAtlusparft 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Boswell  takes  oc«. 
casion  to  point  out  thegrosainacco^. 
racies,  to  give  them;*  no  worse -a' 
name,  of  Mrs.  Thrale'a  '^Anr^ecdolif' 
of  Dr.  Jdmson,'''  and,  to  prevfeat. 
moral  merit  from  being  injured*  bf' 
wilful  or  negligent  misrepratenta^' 
tion.  we  shall  insert  the  following. 
instance.  To  represent  Dr.  John- 
son very  deficient  in  affection,  ten- 
derness, or  even  cotnmon  ciyilityi-. 
•'When  I,  one  day,"' aaya  M^ 
Thrale,  *<  represented  the  loM  of  ft 
first-cousin,  killed  in-  Americir' 
^^Frylhee^  my  dear^  ioidhe^  **kmfe} 
done  xoith  canting.;  -  how  toonld  ike 
torrid  be  the  worsejor  ii^  Imayaakt 
if  your  relations  were  at  anceipiited 
like  larksy  and  roattedfot.  ^P^rttUfi 
supper  f '  Presto  was  the  dog  thaiUm 
under  the  table  while  we  tqik/^  •••I 
suspect  this  too,"  says  Mr.  BomO* 
«  of  exa^Tgeration  and  difet(»rtion» 
I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angrj 
speech ;  but  let  the  circurostanca 
fairly  appear,  as  told  by  Mr*  Ba« 
retti,  who  was  present : 

«  Mrs.  Thrale,  whilo  snpjping 
very  heartily  uponlarksf,  laid  down 
her  knife  and  fork,  -and  abriiptlj 
exclaimed,  ^<  Oh !  my  dear  w. 
Johnson,  do  you  know  what  haa 
happened  ?  The  last  letters  firona 
abroad  have  brought  ua  an  nccoiniti 
that  our  poor  cousin^a  bel&d  waalta*. 
ken  off  by  a  cannon-ball."  JobnfeAn^ 
who  was  shocked,  both  at  the  heU^ 

and 
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and  her  light  unfeeling  roanner  of  he  altempted  in  Tain,  as  he  expresi- 
jnentioning  it,  replied,  "Madam  ed  it,  "  io  run  n  race  Kith  death," 
it  Would  give  you  very  little  coo-  On  his  return,  he  vifKeii,  for  the 
cern,  if  all  your  relationg  were  spit-  last  time,  his  naiive  cil}',  and  as  he 
ted  like  those  larks,  a.aii  drest  fur  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  recove- 
Presto's  supper."  ly,  aiid  Mrs.  Tlirale  was  no  longer 
■  In  a  note  subjoined  to  this  obser-  devoted  to  him,  il  might  have  been 
vation,  we  have  ihe  following  anec-  supposed  that  he  would  naturally 
dote  of  a  celebrated  character  :  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  com- 
-'  "Upon  my  mentioning  thi;,"  fortable  hou^e  of  hia  belovtid  wife's 
Bays  Mr.  Boswell,  "  to  my  friend,  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  be 
Mr.  Wilkes,  he,  with  his  usual  rea-  began  it ; "  but,"  says  Mr.  Boswell, 
din  ess,  pleasantly  matched  ii  with  '■  there  was'in  him  ananimated  and 
the  following  sentimental  anecdote,  lofty  spirit;*  and  however  compli- 
He  was  invited  by  a  young  man  of  cated  diseases  might  depress  ordi- 
fashion  at  Paris  to  sup  with  him  and  nary  mortals,  all  who  saw  him  be- 
a  laiiy,  who  had  been  for  some  time  held  and  acknowledged  ihe  imiictum 
his  mistress,  but  with  whom  he  was  animuvi  Catoiiis..  Such  was  his  in- 
going to  part.  He  said  to  Mr.  lellectual  ardour,  even  at  ihid  time, 
Wilkes, thathereallyfeltvErymueh  lliat  he  said  to  one  friend,  "  Sir,  I 
for  hGr,shenaa  jnsuchdistress,  and  look  upon  every  day  to  be  lust,  in 
■  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  present  whicli  I  do  not  make  a  new  ac- 
of  two  hundred  louis  d'ors.  Mr.  ov  .n.iiu.ce."  And,  to  auuther, 
Wilkeg  observed  the  behaviour  of  ■>  :.cn  talking  of  hU  illness,  "  I  will 
mademoiselle,  who  sighed  indeed  be  conquered.  I  will  not  capitu- 
very  piteously,  and  assumed  every  late."  And  such  was  his  love  of 
pathetic  air  of  grief;  but  eat  no  London,  so  high  a  relish  had  he  of 
less  than  three  French  pigeons,  hs  magnificent  extent,  and  variety 
which  are  as  large  as  English  par-  of  intellectuat  enterlainnient,  that 
tridges,  besides  other  things.  ■  Mr.  he  languished  when  ahseni  from  it ; 
Wilkes  whispered  the  gentleman,  hie  mind  having  become  quite  lux- 
"  We  ofien  say  in  England,  Excea-  urious,  from  tho  long  habit  of  en- 
sine sorroviUexceeding dry, hatlns'  joying  the  metropolis;  and  there- 
verheard,  Excesiivetorrowisexceeii-  fore,  aJthough  at  Litchfield  surroun- 
htg/iungry.  Perhaps  unc  hundred  will  ded  with  friends  wbo  loved  and  re- 
do." The  gentleman  took  the  hint."  vered.him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
'Johnson,  to  alleviate  the  pangs  very  sincere  affection,  he  still  found, 
of  disappointed  hope,  and  the  sor-  that  such  conversation  as  London 
rowful  sickness  of  old  age,  made  alFords,  could  be  found  nowhere  else. 
an  excursion  into  the  north;  but  These  feelings,  joined,  probably,  to 
we  discover,  by  a  variety  of  let-  soraeflatteriog  hopes  ol'aid  from  the 
ters  which  he  wrote  to  several  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
friends,   during  his  absence,   that  London,  who  kindly  and  generously 

attended 
'  •"  Mr.  Biirl.e  auggceted  to  meiuiaiiplii'Obleto  Johnson.  wlist.CiOTro,  in  his  Onto 
Mpor,  nays  of  Appiimi,  •  Intentuia  eaim  animttm  taafoom  amum  haltl.al,  me  laHgtificfrit 
«iHM™feft«(!mfi?<H(i ;' repeaiiiigat  the  saine  tiini!  tiielollowing uol-le  Hvrdsiu llip  same 
passage;  ■  llaenim  lesecltu  honaiia  eat  tin  ipta  df/imlil,  aj  /«»  lutin  rrtiurl,  Mcu/ii 
emoHQipala  at,  ii  vijne  ad  arlreniunt  uite  rpiriluin  vimlitetjiu  mum.' 
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attended  him  without  accepting  of 
fcei,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to 
the  capital. 

The  fine  and  firm  feelings  of 
friendship  which  occupied  so  large 
aportion  of  Johnson's  heart,  are  emi- 
nently displayed  in  the  many  ten- 
der interviews  which  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  firienos  in  the 
country,  during  his  excursion  into 
the  north ;  an  excursion  which  seems 
to  have  been  undertaken  rather  from 
a  sense  of  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, and  a  warm  wish  to  bid  those  he 
loved  a  last  and  long  iarewel,  than 
from  any  rational  hope  that  air  and 
exercise  would  restore  him  to  bis 
former  health  and  vigour.  Soon  af- 
ter his  return  to  the  metropolis,  both 
the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more 
violent  and  distressful.  He  had  for 
some  time  kept  a  journal,  in  Latin, 
of  the  state  or  his  illness,  and  the  re- 
medies which  he  used,  under  the 
title  of  JEgri  Ephemeres^  which  he 
be^an  on  the  6tn  July,  but  continu- 
ed It  no  longer  than  the  8th  Novem- 
ber, finding,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavailing  register. 
But  still  his  love  of  literature  did 
not  fail.  He  drew  out,  and  gave 
to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
what,  perhaps,  he  alone  could  have 
done,  a  list  of  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  mentioning  their 
severaJ  shares  in  that  work.  It  has, 
according  to  his  direction,  been 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December  178^.  Du>- 
ring  his  sleepless  nights,  also,  he 
amused  himself  by  translaUng  into 
Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many 
of  the  epigrams  of  the  Anthologia^ 
which  are  printed  in  the  collection 
of  his  works.  The  sense  of  his 
situation  predominated,  and  «  his 
affection  tor  his  departed  relations/' 


says  Mr.  Boewell,  ^ 
grow  warmer  as  be  approadied : 
er  to  the  time  when  be  migit  hopa 
to  see  them  again,"  TMiobaeiH' 
Uon  is  founded  on  a  letter,  dated 
2d  December,  1784,  written  to  Ifr. 
Green  at  Litchfield,  in  which  John- 
son enclosed  the  epitaph  on  hb  &» 
ther,  mother,  and  brother,  and  m* 
dered  it  to  be  engraved  oo  •  jtone^ 
deep,  nuwsy,  and  hard,  and  laid  oo 
then:  grave,  in  the  middle  oide  in 
St.  Michael's  church.  Having  par* 
formed  this  pious  oflBoe^  booMeors 
to  prepare  nimself  for  tiMH  qoobs 
from  which  the  most  ezakod  powna 
afibrd  no  exemption  to  moo.  Death; 
had  always  been  to  him  an  objool' 
of  terror ;  so  that,  though  bjr  mm 
means  happy,  he  still  etwDg  to  lib 
with  an  eagemeis  at  wbicn  wumf 
have  wond^ed.  But  let  him  apev 
his  own  sentiments  upon  thia  airi^ 
ject. 

**  You  know,"  sm  he,  to  odo  of 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  «•  I  m- 
ver  thought  confidence,  with  §0^ 
spect  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the 
cnaractcr  of  a  brave,  a  wiae,  or  a 
good  man.  Bravery  lias  no  pfaue 
where  it  can  avail  nothing ;  wf  * 
impresses  strongly  the  cooaoioi 
of  those  faults,  of  which  it  is 
liaps  itself  an  ag^ravatioD ;  i 
ness,  always  wilhiag  to  be 
and  imputing  every  deficiency  to 
criminal  negligence,  and  every  fltult 
to  voluntary  corruption,  never  dafW 
to  suppose  the  condition  of  foigiff' 
ness^  rulfilled,  nor  what  ie 
ing  in  the  crime,  supplied  by 
toice. 

**  This  is  the  state  of  the 
but  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
him  whose  heart  will  not  sufler  him 
to  rank  himself  among  tbe  hmH^  or 
among  the  good  ?  Such  must  he  his 
dread  of  the  approaching  triel,  aft 
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will  leave  liim  little  aiientjoii  to 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is 
leaving  for  ever  ;  and  the  serenity 
that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue 
to  feign." 

During  the  whole  course  of  his 
illness.  Dr.  HeberJen,  Dr.  Brockles- 
by,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr.  Butter, 
physicians,  generously  attended 
him,  witliout  accepting  of  any  fees, 
as  did  Mr.  Cruikshaak,  turgeon; 
and  all  that  could  be  done  from  pro- 
fessional skill  and  abilities  was  tried, 
to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable. 
He  himself,  indeed,  having,  on  ac- 
count of  his  very  bad  constitulioa, 
been  perpetuall^applyinghimself  to 
ntedical  enquiries,  united  his  own 
efforts  witli  those  of  the  geoilemen 
who  attended  hini;  and,  imagining 
that  llie  dropsical  collection  of  water 
which  oppressed  him,  might  be 
drawn  ofl'by  making  incisions  in  his 
body,  he,  with  his  usual  resolute 
defiance  of  pain,  desired  them  to 
cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his 
surgeon  had  done  it  loo  tenderly. 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before 
his  death,  when  Dr.  Brocklesby 
paid  him  his  morning  visit,  he  seem- 
ed very  low  and  desponding,  and 
said,  "  I  have  been  as  a  dying  man 
all  night."  He  then  emphatically 
broke  out  in  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare, 

Ciiiit  Uion  not  uiiniiler  la  ■  mind  diHu'd  > 
Pluck  from  tho  msiuory  »  rooted  sorrow  P 
ILi«  ont  tbe  ttrillen  Iroubfes  of  Ihs  brain  > 
And,  with  some  iWMt  oblirioDs  Bnliilals, 
Cleanse  Iho  Tult    boiom    of   that   perilou* 

■liilT 
Wliich    weigbBnpon    Ilis    LeifI. 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  an- 
swered, from  the  same  great  poet ; 


— Ibersin    Ihe  pilicnl 


Johnson  expressed  himself  much 
vatisfied  with  the  application. 

On  another  day  atier  this,  when 
talking;  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  Dr. 
Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 
Oraiidum  esi  ut  sit  mens  Sana  in  con- 
pore  sano, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tentH 
sa-ttre;  but  in  running  it  quickly 
over,  he  happened,  in  the  line 

Qai  spatiufn  vita  exiremam  inter 
mtinera  ponat, 

to  pronounce  lupremum  for  exlte- 
miim  ;  at  which  Johnson's  critical 
ear  instantly  took  oifencc,  and  dis- 
coursing vehemently  on  the  unrae- 
trical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  shew- 
ed himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  grammarian. 

Amongst  a  number  of  curious  and 
deeply  interesting  circumstances, 
which  attended  the  last  moments  of 
this  great  man,  Mr.  Boswell  relates 
the  following; 

"  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to 
him  than  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  he 
tenderly  said,  Teteneanunorientde* 
JicieRte  manu.  And  I  think  it  highly 
to  thehonour  of  Mr.  Windham,  that 
his  important  occupations,  as  an  ac- 
tive statesman,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  paying  assiduous  respect  to  ih6 
dying  sage,  whotn  he  revered.  Mr. 
Langton  informs  me,  that  "  one 
day  he  found  Mr.  Burke,  and  four 
or  live  more  friends,  sitting  with 
Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him, 
<  1  am  afraid,  sir,  such  a  number  of 
us  may  be  oppressivelo  you.' '  No, 
sir,  (said  Johnson)  it  is  not  so;  and 
I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  in- 
deed, when  your  company  wouliit 
not  be  a  delight  to  me  .'Mr.  Durki 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  expressive  of 
being  very  tenderly  aftectcd,  re- 
plied, 


J 
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pHedy  *  My  dear  «ir,  jou  hftve  al- 
ways beea  too  good  to  me.*  Ini« 
mediately  afterwards  he  went  away. 
This  was  the  last  circumstance  in 
the  acquaintance  of  these  two  emi- 
nent men. 

**  Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds 
which  hung  over  the  dying  Johnson, 
his  charactcristical  manner  shewed 
itself  on  different  occasions. 

"  When  Dr.  Warren,  in  the 
usual  st^lc,  hoped  that  he  was 
better,  his  answer  was,  '*  No,  sir. 
You  cannot  conceive  with  what  ac- 
celeration I  advance  towards  death. 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  was  employed  one  night  to 
sit  up  with  him.  Being  asked,  next 
morning,  how  he  liked  his  attend- 
ant, his  answer  was  *'  Not  at  all 
sir.  The  fellow's  an  idiot ;  he  is  as 
auk  ward  as  a  turnspit,  when  first  put 
into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a 
dormouse.'' 

'*  Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a 
)i]lofv  conveniently  to  support  him, 
e thanked  him  forhis  kindness,and 
said,  «  That  will  do— all  that  a  pil- 
low can  do.'* 

**  He  repeated,  with  great  spirit, 
a  poem,  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
stanzas,  in  four  hnes,  in  alternate 
rhymes,  which  he  said  he  had  com- 
posed some  years  before,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  young  gentleman's  coming 
of  age,  *  saying,  he  had  never  re- 
peated it  but  once  since  he  compo- 
sed it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy 
of  it*  From  the  specimen  of  it, 
which  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  given  of  it 
in  her  "  Anecdotes"  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  we  could  see 
the  whole. 

'*  As  he  opened  a  notr  which  his 
fctTvanl  had  brought,  to  him,  hectaid, 
**  An  odd  thought  strikes  me,— We 


{: 


•hall  receive  DO  lettertinthegrm.*' 
••  He  requested  three  tbinp  of 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  — ^To  mgm 
him  thirty  pounds  which  be  had  bor« 
rowed  or  him— -to  read  tlie  Bibk 
—and  neirer  to  use  his  pencB  on  a 
Sunday.  Sir  Joshua  reftdilj  aoqui- 
esced. 

<*  Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest 
wixiety  for  the  religious  iuimove- 
ment  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  dis- 
coursed of  its  infinite  cofkieqoeooe. 
He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  thiok 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  cooHBit 
it  to  writing;  and  upon  beiog  after^ 
wards  assured  that  this  waa  dooey 
pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an.  eai^ 
nest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  having  attended  him  irtth  the 
utmostassiduity  and  kindne8a,a8  his 
physician  and  friend,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly desirous  that  this  genueman 
should  not  entertain  any  loose  spe- 
culative notions,  but  be  confirmed 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  writing  down  in  his 
presence,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could 
collect  it,  the  import  of  whatpassed 
on  the  subject :  and  Dr.  Broddesby 
having  complied  with  the  request* 
he  made  him  sign  the  paper^- and 
urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own 
custody  as  long  as  ne  lived. 

<<Johnson,  with  that  'natiTe  for- 
titude which  amidst  all  his  bodOy 
distress  and  mental  sufferings  never 
forsook  him,  asked  Dr.  Brocklesbj. 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  conn- 
dence,  to  tell  him  plainly  whether 
he  could  recover.  **  Give  me(iaid 
he)  a  direct  answer."  The  doctor, 
having  first  asked  him  If  he'  could 
bear  the  whole  truth,  which  '  way 
soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  an- 
swered that  he  conldi  declared,  that 
in  his  opinion  he '  could  not  recover 

without 


*  TbiB  peem  5hall  be  givea  in  a  future  volume* 
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witbout  a  miracle.  "  Then  (said 
Johnson )  I  will  lake  no  more  phy- 
sic, not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have 
prayed  that  J  mny  render  up  ray 
soul  to  God  unctuuded."  In  this 
resolution  he  persorered,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  med  only  tlie  weak- 
est kinds  of  sustenance." 

From  the  time  that  he  was  cer- 
tain his  death  was  near,  he  appear- 
ed to  be  perfectly  resigned,  was  sel- 
dom or  never  fretful  or  out  of  tem- 
per, and  often  said  to  his  faithful 
servant  who  gave  me  this  account, 
"  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation 
of  your  soul,  which  is  the  object  of 
greatest  importance;  he  also  ex- 
plained to  him  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  seemed  to  have  pleasure 
in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

On  Monday,  the  1 3th  day  of  De- 
cember, the  day  on  which  lie  died, 
a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  his,  called,  and  said 
to  Francis,  tftat  she  begged  to  be 
peniiiued  to  see  the  doctor,  that  she 
might  earnestly  request  him  to  (jive 
'      his  blessing.     Frai 


faction  to  his  memory,  acknow- 
ledging himFielf  unable  to  express 
his  feelings  for  the  loss  of  such-  a 
"  gliide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
proceeds  to  collect  into  one  view 
tlie  capital  and  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  the  character  ■  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  with  which  ha 
closes  his  highly  excellent,  instruc- 


The  Hedayn,  or  Guitle :  a  commeO' 
lory  on  Ihe  Musiulman  Laws .' 
translated  by  order  of  the  gover- 
nor-general and  council  of'BengaL 
By  Charles  Hamilton.  4'o.  4  oo/*. 
5/.  5j.  1791. 

WE  are  here  presented  with  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  must  be  con- 
duL-ive  to  public  utility  ;  while  it 
will  always  greatly  contribute  to 
private  information  and  entertain- 
ment. It  is  the  Iranatator's  remark 
that,  "  the  permanency  of  any  fo- 
reign dominion  (and,  indeed,  the 
justification  of  holding  such  a  do- 
minion,) requires  that  a  strict  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  ease  and  ad- 
vantage, not  only  of  the  goventois, 
but  of  the  governed."  While  we 
readily  assent  to  this  proposition, 
we  must  remark  that  the  ease  and 
advantage  of  the  governed  is  the 
first  object  which  ought  to-  be  re- 
garded. Guvernortshould.nodoubt, 
receive  their  share  of  the  benefit, 
and  be  also  supported  in  a  due  de- 
gree of  affluence,  and  even  of  splen- 
dor :  but  all  this  has  a  principal  re- 
ference to  the  protection  and  ser- 
vice of  the  people,  for  whose  sake, 
and  whose  alone,  they  hold  a  distin- 
cuiahed  rank  in  society. 
''  Mr. 

•  We  liBvc  before  in  our  B7th  volume  extracted  from  the  lour  to  the  Hebrides  M». 
Boswell's  chiracter  of  Dr.  JohnMn,  »nd  ia  our  astli  volume  another  ehsracter  of  him 
by  Mrs,  Ploiii. 


th. 

lady,  and   dehvered    ..._   

The  doctor  turned  himself  in  the 
bed,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  !"  These  were  the  last  words 
he  spoke.— His  difficuliy  of  breath- 
ing increased  till  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who 
were  sitting  in  (he  room,  observing 
ihat  the  noise  he  made  in  breathing 
had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and 
found  he  was  dead. 

The  faithful  biographer  having 
traced  the  life  of  his  illustrious  friend 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
dropped  tears  of  tenderness  and  af- 
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Mr.  Hamilton  proceeds  very  pro* 
perly  lo  observe,  that  in  respect  to 
foreign  dominiooi  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  contribute  eflEectiwly  to  the 
satimction  of  the  subjects,  than 
**  preserving  to  them  their  ancient 
established  practices,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, and  protecting  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  institutes." 
This  reflection  is  justly  applied  to 
those  Bengal  provmoes,  which  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ish. 
The  British  government,  we  are 
told,  determinea  to  introduce  as  few 
innovations  as  were  consistent  with 
prudence.  The  Hindoos,  who  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  are  the  original  natives  of  the 
country,  are  said  to  have  derived 
an  important  advantaffe  from  the 
change ;  for,  whereas,  they  were  be- 
fore subiected  to  double  taxes,  and 
laboured  under  particular  inconve- 
niences  in  every  judicial  process ; 
both  the  Mussulman  and  the  Hindoo 
are  now  placed  on  an  exact  equa- 
lity, both  having  their  property  se- 
cured to  them  under  that  system 
which  each  is  taught  to  believe  pos- 
sessed of  paramount  authority :  hut, 
it  is  added,  where  their  Interests 
clash  in  the  same  cause,  the  matter 
is  necessarily  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Mussulman  Law ;  to 
wnich,  long  usage,  supported  by  the 
wtiicy  of  the  Mogul  government, 
has  given  a  sort  of  prescriptive  su- 
periority* 

^  To  promote  this  reasonable  de* 
sign,  it  must  certainly  be  proper, 
tluit  English  judges  and  magistrates, 
if  n/cA  be  required,  should  mivesome 
certain  rule  for  their  direction,  which 
may  enable  them,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  misconstruction  of  ig- 
norance and  interest,  <*  to  determine 
for  themselves,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Mussulman  or  Hindoo  authority, 


on  the  ground  of  which  they  were  t« 
decide. 

**  A  compilation  was  accordingly 
formed,  onoer  the  inspection  of  the 
most  \ewnmd  pundits,  f  Hmdoo  law- 
yers,) containing  an  aostract  of  the 
Hindoo  laws,  thetranslation  of  which 
into  English  was  committed  to  Mr. 
Halhed ;  and,  shortly  after  this  was 
accomplished,  a  nunouber  of  the  prin- 
cipal  Mahommedan  professors  in 
Bengal  were  employed  ui  translating 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  Persian 
tongue,  a  commentarv  on  the  Mus- 
sulman law,  called  tne  Hedaya,  a 
work  held  in  high  estimation  among 
the  people  of  tluLt  persuasion.  The 
English  version  ofthat  commentary 
is  now  submitted  to  the  pnblic." 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
even  but  slightly  conversant  with 
Mohammedui  history,  that 

«  The  Koran  is  regarded  by  the 
Mussulmans  as  the  oasis  of  their 
law  ;  it  is  therefore,  when  applied 
to  judicial  matters,  entitled,  by  way 
of  distinction,  al  Shdrra^  or  the  Lawy 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Penta« 
teuch  is  distinguished  by  the  Jew8«p— 
The  ionna  (a  word,  which,  among 
other  senses,  signifies  custom^  rtgula" 
/>o»,  or  instUtUe^)  stands  next  to  the 
Koran  in  point  of  authority,  and  is 
considerea  as  a  kind  of  nipplemeHi  to 
that  book.  It  forms  the  body  of 
what  is  termed  the  oral  Uw,  because 
it  never  was  committed  to  writing 
by  the  Arabian  legislator,  being  de- 
duced solely  from  his  traditionary 
precepts,  or  adjudications,  preserved 
from  hand  to  hand,  by  authorised 
persons,  and  which  apply  to  nuui/ 
points  of  both  a  temporal  and  spin- 
tual  nature,  not  mentioned  or  but 
slightly  touched  on  in  the  Koran."^ 

To  these  two  principal  sources,  is 
to  be  added,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  ex- 
presses it,  **  an  immense  number  of 

commentaries. 
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A.  H.*  5a0«  As  k  kwyer»  bU  im- 
putation is  said  to  have  been  beyond 
thai  of  a)l  his  co^teiB{M)raries. 

**  The  Hedayfti  (observes  Mr^ 
HfloiiltoB)  is  wa  extract  fromanum^ 
her  of  the  niost  approved  works  of 
the  early  writers  on  jurisprudencey 
digested  into  something  like  tbe 
form  of  a  regular  treatise,  although 
in  point  of  arrangement^  it  is  rather 
desultory.  It  possesses  the  stngular 
advantage  of  combining  with  the 
authorities,  the  diferent  opinloiis 
and  explications  of  the  princtpa) 
commentators  onaU  disputed  poiotsi 
together  with  the  reasons  for  pre* 
ferring  any  one  adjudieation  tn  parr 
ticular ;  by  which  means  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  are  fully  disclosedi 
and  we  have  not  only  the  dictum^ 
but  also  the  most  ample  explication 
of  it.  The  author,  being  a  Mooj« 
tMiidf  was  himself  qualified  to  pass 
decisions  on  cases  (whether  real  or 
supposed)  which  should  operate  as  a 
precedent  with  others.  He  of  con* 
sequence,  in  many  instances,  giveSf 
us  merely  his  own  opinion,  without 
resorting  to  any  other  authority  or 
precedent.  In  bis  comments  he  ge* 
nerally  leans  Co  the  doctrine  of 
Haneefayf  or  his  principal  disciples; 
and  indeed  bis  work  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  considered  as  an  ab« 
stract  of  the  Haneefite  opinioRS» 
modified  by  those  of  the  more  re« 
cent  teachers,  and  adapted  to  the 
practice  and  manners  of  other  count 
tries  and  of  later  times.'' 

Mr.  Hamilton  goes  on  to  speak  of 
other  persons,considered  asemioeni, 
whose  opinions  are  quoted  in  this 
work,  and  of  the  books  which  are 

principally 

*  The  year  of  the  Hegira  or  Mohammedan  Epocha,  which  dates  from  the  flight 
of  that  prophet  from  Mecca. 

t  The  Haneetite8  are  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  the  Mohammedans ;  aad  am 
by  some  wi  iters  termed  Ahl  Keeas  or  tht/olhwers  of  Reason,    Rev. 


commentaries,  some  treating  of  the 
civil,  some  of  the  canon  law  ;  some 
comprehending  the  applications 
both  of  the  Koran  and  tlie  Socna; 
others  confined  to  the  foraaer,  and 
others,  again,  treating  purely  of  the 
traditions ;  but  all  differing  m  a  va- 
riety of  points  in  their  constructions^ 
although  coinciding  in  their  general 
principles." 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  subjecti 
and  to  assist  the  reader  in  perusing 
this  work,  the  translator  has  given  a 
short  detail  of  the  events  which  oct 
casioned  the  first  great  schism  among 
the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and 
which  afterward  proved  the  cause 
of  many  other  differences  in  prac- 
tice, or  doctrine.  Hence  he  pro^ 
ceeds  to  an  account  of  those  emi** 
nent  persons,  whose  discussions  oc** 
cupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Hedaya,  and  whose  doctrines  and 
opinions  are  admitted  as  binding  au« 
thorily  at  the  present  day— The  or- 
thodox sects  are  four  in  number,  all 
ofwhich  receive  their  distinctive  ap- 
pellation from  their  respective  foun* 
ders,  whose  characters,  stations,  and 
employments  are  here  recited*  Our 
limits  allow  us  to  offer  little  more 
than  an  outline  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
method,  which  appears  a  proper 
and  necessary  introduction  to  what 
follows.  We  shall  therefore  now 
attend  him,  in  his  description  of  the 
Hedaya  itself. 

This  name  literally  signifies,  a 
guide.  The  work  was  composed, 
we  are  informed,  bv  Sheikh  Burhan- 
ad-Deen-Alce,  who  was  born  at 
Marghinan,  a  city  of  Maveralne'r, 
(the  ancient  Transoxiana, )  about 
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principally  cited,  and  adds  further 
remarKD  relative  to  the  peculiarities 
which  will  occur  in  the  perusal  of 
it*  This  is  a  part  of  his  preface, 
which  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  enlarged,  in  a 
manner  acceptable  and  beneficial 
to  the  reader: — but  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  apologise  even  for  the 
pages  that  he  has  written:  We, 
however,  esteem  them  a  very  re- 
quisite prelude  to  his  translation, 
and  could  not  have  complained,  if 
the  pages  of  his  Preliminary  Dis- 
course had  extended  beyond  the 
number  of  eighty-nine. — Having 
exhibited  a  very  brief  view  of  the 
state  and  manners  of  the  Arabs,  he 
remarks : 

*^  This  short  and  imperfect  sketch 
will  serve  to  familiarize  or  explain 
to  us  a  number  of  extraordinary 

fassages  ip  the  following  treatise, 
n  fact,  without  some  such  reference 
several  of  the  examples  adduced  in 
the  course  of  it  must  appear  un- 
natural or  improbable,  and  the  ar- 
guments on  them  frivolous  or  ab- 
surd. In  too  many  instances  they 
certainly  are  so  ;  the  Mussulman 
lawyers  being  as  much  addicted  to 
verbose  sophistry  as  any  of  their 
Christian  brethren.  But  a  due  re- 
gard to  local  circumstances  will 
teach  us  to  consider  that  numbers 
of  the  cases  here  cited  in  elucida- 
tion of  particular  points  of  law,  al- 
though they  may  seem  to  an  Europ- 
ean to  be  such  as  can  seldom  or  never 
really  happen,  would  yet  appear  to 
a  Mussulman,  to  contain  no  more 
than  a  necessary  provision  with  re- 
spect to  cases  of  frequent  or  proba- 
ble occurrence." 

Sufficient  reason  appears  for  hav- 
ing fixed  on  the  Hedaya,  as  the 
work  to  be  iranslated  for  the  assist- 
ance of  British  magistrates    and 


lawyers.  The  treatise  was  orMji- 
nally  written  in  Arabic :  but  as  tnat 
language  is  known  only  >amoDg  the 
more  learned,  it  was  ■  determined 
that  a  complete  version  should  first 
be  formed  in  the  Persian  laDfft»|{e. 
This  has  been  accordingly  ebctisd 
by  fourof  the  most  eminent  Mahpnu- 
medan  lawyers ;  and  the  transl^tioo 
of  this  version  into  English  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  James  AndJenoBi 
with  whom  Mr.  Hamilton  was  as- 
sociated ;  and  on  him  the  nanage- 
ment  and  completion  very  soon  en* 
tirely  devolved,  on  account  of  other 
important  and  foreign  employments, 
to  which  the  former,  was  callied. 
Mr.  Hamilton  informs  uSp  that  whan 
he  came  to  examme  his  text,  and 
compare  it  with  the  original  Ara- 
bic, he  found  that,  except  a  nunfber 
of  elucidatory  interpoIationS|.  and 
much  unavoidable  amplification  of 
style,  it  in  general  exhibited  a  faith- 
ful copy,  deviating  from  the  .sense 
in  but  a  very  few  instances,  in 
some  of  which  the  difPerence  may 
perhaps  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  and  it 
seems  a  plausible  objection.  Why 
was  recourse  had  to  an  intermediate 
version  ?  why  was  not  the  transla- 
tion made  directly  from  the  Arabic? 
The  translator  observes,  that,  bad  he 
been  at  liberty  to  have  pursued  this 
plan,  it  would  have  saved  him  much 
labour;  and  he  offers  in  reply  a 
few  reasons  which  he- appreneads 
will  give  an  indisputable  pndTerenoe 
to  the  mode  that  has  been  adofited ; 
they  are  briefly  as  follow;— that,  the 
Persic  version  was  intended  for  tbo 
use  not  merely  of  the  English  scho* 
lar,  but  also  of  the  native  magistrate ; 
that  the  Arabic  is  remarkably  close 
in  its  idiom  and  construction,  to  a 
degree  wbichj   in  any  other  Ian** 

guage» 
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guage,  would  involve  the  subject  In 
perplexing  obscurity; — that  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  Persic  version  were  themselves 
possessed  of  deep  legal  knowledge, 
and  therefore  their  interpolations 
proceed  from  an  authority  perfectly 
competent ;  *<  these  interpolations, 
(says  Mr. Hamilton) are,  mfsLCUnOf* 
thingmore  than  explanatory  remarks^ 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in- 
stead ofbeinpf  subjoined  in  the  form 
of  notes." — To  these,  we  may  add 
another  consideration,  mentioned  in 
a  different  part  of  this  preface,  which 
tells  us  that,  "  in  the  Persian  version 
wc  have  a  particular  definition  of 
terms,  a  point  in  which  the  origi- 
nal is  totally  defective,  but  which 
is  doubtless  indispensably  requisite 
to  persons  not  conversant  in  the 
Arabic    tongue — and    they    may, 

fjerhaps,  be  also  considered  as  a  val- 
uable addition  to  oriental  lexico- 
graphic knowledge,  as  they  give 
not  only  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  also  its  etymology  and  particu- 
lar application  in  the  language  of 
the  law." 

*<  As  the  IIedaya{saysMr.  Hamil- 
ton) includes  a  complete  system  of 
Mussulman  jurisprudence,  it  com- 
mences with  the  Abadat,  or  spiritual 
law,  including  the  five  great  re- 
ligious duties  ofpurification,  prayer, 
alms,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage.— Of 
these,  the  book  of  Alms  fZakat) 
only  is  retained  by  the  translator,  as 
the  others  are  neither  very  curious 
in  their  nature,  nor  could  afford  any 
manner  of  assistance  in  decisions 
concerning  matters  of  property,  and 
would  have  burthened  the  work 
with  an  additional  and  totally  use- 
less volume:" — but  though  he  has 
omitted  the  other  four  subjects  speci- 
fied above,  be  has  added  a  few  per^ 
tinenl   remarks    relative   to  each. 


Concerning  prayer,' it  is  declared  to 
be,  "the .comer-stone  of  reUgion, 
and  the  pillar  of  faith ;"  and  fur^ 
ther  we  are  told,  "  It  is  not  by  th^ 
Mussulman  Doctors  considered  as  a 
thing  of  mere  form.  It  requires 
that  the  heart  and  understanding 
should  accompany  it,  without  whieK 
it  is  pronounced  to  be  of  no  avail.'' ' 
All  the  accounts  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  tend  too  oiuch  to 
convince  us  that  the  nature  and 
energy  of  real  religicm  are  by  them 

freatly  neglected  or  misunderstood, 
[abituated,  from  childhood, .to  ^ri 
exact  attention  to, prescribed  times 
and  forms  of  devoti.on,  its  real  in« 
fluence  and  proper  exerqise  appear 
to  be  lost ;  thus  they  o^en  retuhi 
from  such  practices,  with  $  spirit  in 
no  respect  meliorated ;  nay,  ev^n 
prepared  for  any  atrocious  action, 
which  may  suit  their  interest  or  grja* 
tify  their  passions. — Persons  really 
devout,  and  consequently  virtuous, 
(for  there  is  no  religion  where  vir- 
tue is  wanting,)  there  doubtless 
have  been  under  all  systems  and  der 
nominations:  but  for  the  greater 
part,  it  too  frequently  appears,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that 
superstition,  mysticism  and  forma- 
lity, supply  the  place  of  piety  and 
truth  :  a  charge  that  applies  as  well  to 
those  who  have  professed  Chris- 
tianity (so  well  fitted  to  teach  thenii 
better,)  as  to  any  others,  and  is  still 
too  plainly  verified,  even  among 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  re- 
formed  and  protestant.  This  igno- 
rance and  superstition  may  well  ac» 
cord  with  the  polici/  and  trade  of 
government :  but  it  is  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  design  and  efficacy  of 
the  gospel. 

We  may  here  insert  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  relative  to  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  the  sacred  city: 
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**  It  nay  not  be  improper  to  ob" 
•enre»  that  for  some  time  pMt,  and 
particularly  within  tbe  preientcen* 
tury,  theKaaba,  or  iuAj  teiDple»  hai 
sustained  a  falling  off  both  in  the 
rank  and  number  of  its  votaries.— • 
Whedier  this  defection  arises  from 
the  adyanceioeat  of  knowledge,  or 

J  as  is  most  probable)  from  the  rapid 
.  ecay  whicn  the  great  Mussulman 
empires  have  experienced  within 
that  period,  it  certainly  denotes  a 
revolution  in  the  minds  or  habits  of 
the  Mohammedans,  which  is  perhaps 
only  a  prelude  to  the  extinction  of 
Islamism**'^ 

The  main  subjects  of  these  four 
volumes  are  distributed  under  tbe 
following  heads;— vol.  Ist,  Zakat 
or  alms ;  Marriage ;  Fosterage ;  Di- 
vorce ;  Manumission ;  Vows.— Vol. 
2d,  Punishment ;  Larceny ;  Insti- 
tutes, or  Political  Regulations  of 
Mohammed  ;  Foundlings ;  Troves, 
or  Property  committed  to,  or  found 
by,  other  persons ;  Absconding  of 
Slaves ;  Missing  Persons ;  Partner* 
ship ;  Appropriations,  of  a  pious  or 
charitable  kind;  Sale,  chiefly  in- 
tended to  guard  against  Usury  in  the 
Exchange  of  the  precious  Metals; 
Bail ;  Transfer  of  Debts;  Duties  of 
Magistrates;Evidence;  Retractation 
pf  Evidence. — Vol.  3d,  Agency; 
Claims;  Acknowledgements;  Com- 
positions; Copartnership  in  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  and  labour  ;  Deposits ; 
Loans;  Gifts;  Hire ;  Mokatibs,  or 
(if  we  understand  it  right)  cove- 
nanted slaves,  who  become  free  on 


paying  tbe  stipulated  ransom ;  Ckw 
tract,  Dy  which  one  penon  tranifers 
bis  property  to  another;  Compul- 
sion; Inh8)itiom  Licenied  Skvei ; 
Usurpation  Shaib,  relative»  aa  it 
seems,  to  the  rights  of  property 
held  by  twe  or  more  persoiis«--*V(pL 
4tthy  partition ;  Compacts  of  Cul- 
tivation; Compacts  of  Gavdemng; 
Zabahy  or  the  slaying  of  anidiiiEi 
for  food;  Sacrifice ;  Abominaliopfc 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  it  if  SMu4| 
in  the  light  of  a  treatise  on  propriety 
or  decorum ;  Cultivation  of  Waste 
Lands ;  Prohibited  Lltpujn ;  Hunt- 
ing ;  Pawns ;  OSBsncas  against  the 
Person ;  Fines ;  Levying  of  Finea; 
Wills ;  Hermaohroditea,  **  a  daaaof 
beings,(sr|r8  toe  traoslator,)wliidi 
probably  exist  in  imaaination  rather 
than  reality;"  we  shall  tbereforf 
leave  this  book  to  speak  for  itself.** 

Under  most  or  au  of  these  heads* 
tlie  reader  will  find  soma  suitable 
and  useful  remarks,  oferedbj  Iftr. 
Hamilton,  before  he  proceelds  di* 
rectly  to  thelawsand  nuea  concern^ 
ing  them,  as  delivered  in  the  He^ 
daya  itself;  some  of  these-  renuuks 
we  may  insert,  but  they  mutt  be 
brief  and  few. 

Under  the  head  of  Manunwf- 
sion  it  is  observed : 

**  Tendemesa  towarda  slaves  w 
certainly  a  prevalent  principle  ia 
the  Mussulman  law,  notwithstand- 
ing some  passages  which  ocour  in 
this  treatise,  are  direct/y  repqgpani 
to  common  feelings,  and  to  (he 
natural  rights  of  man.--StHl  WP 

dudl' 


'Mohammed  g»ve  to  his  religion  the  name  of /«/&}i  or  bkanUmy  which  pmerijr 
denotes  resignation  or  mbmission  to  the  commands  of  God.  Some  interpret  it  the  dsltf 
Bel$^(m,denynng:  it  from  the  Arabic  word  tulama,  the  fourth  conjogatJon  of  Saiami^  Im- 
porting to  enter  into  a  state  of  Salvation,  From  tiiis  root  is  likewise  deduced  the  werA 
mmlem^  denoting  in  the  Arabic  language,  a  true  believer,  or  profettor  of  Iflfaunism,  Vlie 
Mod.  Un.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  Edit. 
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sliall  be  guilty  of  great  injusticei  if 
we  form  our  ideas  of  Mussulman 
slavery  from  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  Christian  capti?e8  among* 
the  barbarians  of  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers. To  the  free-^bom  denizen  of 
Britain,  the  very  name  of  slave 
carries  with  it  something  odious  and 
disgustful :  but  the  Mohammedan 
bondman,  generally  speaking,  ex- 
periences in  a  very  slight  degree,  if 
at  all,  the  miseries  which  necessa- 
rily attend  that  state  in  some  of 
the  dependences  of  Europe;  where 
the  riches  of  the  commnnity  grow 
out  of  the  incessant  labour  of  wretch- 
es whose  shortened  date  of  life  is 
balanced  against  their  earnings  by 
rules  of  Algebra  and  calculations  of 
Arithmetic' 

Among  the  strictures  on  the  book 
which  treats  of  punishments,  we 
find  it  observed,  <  The  chapter  con- 
taining the  penalties  of  drunken* 
ness,  exhibits  a  degree  of  lenient 
indulgence  with  respect  to  that 
vice  which  we  would  scarcely  ex-^ 
pect  to  meet  in  a  Mussulman  law- 
book, as  it  hence  appears  that  a 
man  may  offend  in  this  way,  even 
to  a  considerable  degree,  without 
any  danger  of  legal  cognizance. — 
To  something  of  a  like  purpose  is 
what  we  read  under  the  article  of 
Prohibited  Liquors.  *  At  present 
Mussulmen  are  not,  in  general,  very 
strict  observers  of  the  law  in  this 
particular,  their  modern  doctors  al- 
lowing that  various  fluids  may  be 
drank,  either  medicinally  or  for 
pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  with 
moderation,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
scandal.'* 

Concerning  the  article  entitled 
Larceny,  it  is  said  by  this  writer, 

**  Many  arguments  might  be  ad- 
duced against  the  law  of  mutilation 
in  cases  of  larceny;  founded  as  well 


On  tho  inlninHmity  as  the  ineffi- 
oieiicy  and  inconveniencj  of  that 
mode  of  correction.  It  is,  honne^ 
▼efi  the  only  method  expressly  ai;^ 
thorised  by  the  text  of  the  Koran, 
and  if  we  consider  the  force  of  re*^ 
iigious  prejudice,  and  the  effect  of 
long  habit,  it  may  perhaps  i^>pear 
very  unadvtsable  to  introduce  any 
hasty  alteration  in  the  penal  juris* 
diction  in  this  particmlar,-*e6peci- 
ally  as  we  have  nothing  better 
to  oS&t  by  way  of  substitute,  (fpp 
surely  our  penal  laws  are  still  m<Qre 
sanguinary !)  and  also,  as  the  Gen-^ 
too  laws,  with  respect  to  theft, 
are  strictly  aaaioigoua  to  the  Mussul- 
man in  awarding  mutilattoa  under 
eertwh  ciretimstancea.*' 

Of  the  book  which  relates  to 
Gifb,  we  are  told,  that  it  «  ehiefljp 
consists  of  plain  rules,  applied  t& 
ordinary  cases ;  it  ifi  to  be  remarked, 
however^  (adds  the  translator) that 
the  Mussulman  law,  with  respect  to 
gifts,  iKffi^s  considerably  from  th€^ 
Roman,  in  leaving  to  the  doner 
an  unrestricted  right  of  resump- 
tion." 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  takes  notice 
of  the  book  of  Inhibition,  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  mab« 
ner:  ^<  How  far  legal  restrictiona 
on  adult  prodigak  are  cidcuhited 
for  the  advantage  of  the  commu-^ 
nity  at  large,  it  is  not  our  busiiiestf 
to  enquireb  k  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  imposition  of  wholeiiOQse 
limitations  on  thoughtless  extra-« 
vagance,  tad  every  other  speciet^ 
of  folly,  if  more  generally  introduqed^ 
would  operate  powernilly  to  pi*e- 
serve  the  comfort  and  peace  of  fa- 
milies, and  (perhaps)  the  virtue  of 
individuals." — ^How  far  this  remark 
is  just,  and  still  more  how  far  ic 
might  be  wise  to  make  the  trial, 
deser\'cs  consideration. 

'^  Under 
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Under  the  head  of  Oflences 
■gainst  the  Person  the  translator 
takes  particular,  notice  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Koran  which  allows  of 
retaliation;  an  allowance,  in  which 
he  supposes  the  prophet  had  a 
view  t(i  indulge  the  propensity  of 
his  countrymen  to  revenge,  and  also 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com« 
munity: 

In  i*act,( observes  Mr.  Hamilton) 
however  equitable  this  mode  of  re- 
quital may  appear  in  some  instances 
of  personal  injury,  yet  when  applied 
to  all  without  limitation,  it  certain- 
ly involves  much  gross  absurdity  and 
injustice,  a  charge  from  which  it 
does  not  stand  acauittcd  by  all  the 
distinctions  which  the  commentators 
have  established  concerning  it  in 
this  book.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
M  ussulman  courts,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jews,  understand  the 
words  of  the  Koran,  in  all  cases 
short  of  life,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  do  the  Pentateuch:  that  is, 
not  as  awarding  an  off  no/ retaliation, 
according  to  the  strict  literal  mean- 
ing, but  an  atonement  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  injury.' 

The  translator  having  exhibited 
what  he  terms  an  imperfect  summary 
of  the  work,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
<*  hazards  a  few  words  in  vindication 
of  its  probable  utility.'*     In  respect 
to  India,  as  long  as  the  English  re- 
tain their  acquisition  theret  its  pro* 
priety,  and  perhaps  necessity,  are 
too  plain  to    admit   of  doubt:  but 
there  are  other  advantages  which  he 
hopes  may  be  derived  from  it . 
■  *  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  open  a 
source  of  desirable  knowledge  to  the 
merchant  and  the  traveller.    In  a 
political  view,  likewise,  it  is  humbly 
presumed  that  this  work  will  not  be 
found  altogether  uninteresting.    At 
the  present  eventful   period,  when 


ve  have  seen  new  eropirei  spriDging 
into  birthy  and  the  old  indignantly 
tlirowing  off  the  long  riveted  cbaint 
of  despotism,  the  grandest  remainiog 
fabric  of  Islamism  seems  hastening 
to  its  fall.  lo  expecting  this  mighty 
ruin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire 
on  what  principles  the  fabric  was 
founded,  and  to  what  causes  we  are 
to  attribute  its  decay.  Some  parts 
of  the  following  treatise  are  parti- 
.  cularly  calculated  to  assist  ua  in  the 
investigation.  We  may  therefore 
observe  that,  however  sagaciously  it 
might  be  formed  for  the  sudden  ex* 
tension  of  dominion,  during  an  age 
when  mankind  were  involved  fn  the 
darkestgloom  of  superstition  and  ig- 
norance, the  Mussulman  system,  ci- 
vil and  religious,  is  but  wretchedly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  public 
security,  or  private  virtue.  We  may 
observe,  with  some  degree  of  lau- 
dable exultation,  its  obvious  infe- 
riority, in  every  useful  view,  to  that 
excellent  system  which  we  profess, 
and  which  is  so  admirably  calculated 
to  promote  the  tenoporal  good  of 
mankind  as  well  as  their  eternal 
happiness!' 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  some  respect- 
ful acknowledgements  to  those  who 
have  countenanced  and  assisted  him 
in  his  laborious  pursuits  :  sir  John 
Macpherson  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Bengal  government  receive  their 
tribute  of  respect,  as  do  also  the 
Court  of  Directors  :.but  the  first  and 
principal  testimony  of  regard  and 
applause  is  expressed  in  these  words: 

**  Concerning  the  public  zeal,  the 
penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind, 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  work 
is  dedicated,  (Warren  Hastings, 
esq.)  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in 
this  place.  From  him  the  present 
translation  derives  its  existence  and 
the  merit  of  his  design  received  ita 
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confirm^tioa  ix|  Ui?  cpojljiiuano^ 
pf  support  it  experienced^  from  ha 
immediate  aupeiiors  as  well  as 
from  his  sucoessprs  in  oflSce.* 

Itbasappei^re^touSj,  that,  in  order 
to  afford  some  p^^pppr  yiew  of  the^^ 
volumes,  qq  metbod  that  we  cpul4 
take,  would  be  more  acceptable  .or 
satisfactory  to  pur  readers, ,  than 
that  of  extracting  some  part9  pf  the 
translator*^  prelinpinary  di$[QQm»e» 
and  adding  some  opca^ipqal  reipi^jrl^ejl, 
Many  pf  tne  regulatiops  an4  di^Mli^" 
tions,  which  the  Hecfaya  prescribes^' 
will,  no  doubt,  have  an  o«ld  aiippear- 
ance  to  t^5,  whose  manper  pf  actin^y 
and  mode  of  thinkjnji;,  are  so  differ? 
ent  from  those  of  the  Aai^ticik  It 
might  in  general  be  imagMiedji  fh^t 
the  rules  of  right  and  juapcesSpiild^ 
in  a  degree,  bear  an  affiDit;^  a^pog 
all  people,  though  the  nietihed  <» 
observing  them,  or  of  cenj9i:|iiQg^pir 
neglect,  may  greatly  vary*  F^pthaSi^ 
however,  proved,  thai  meD>  wheil 
left  to  themselves,  have  fiiiled  in  se- 
veral respects,  even  on  the  plaiaeat 
points  of  justice  and  humanity.  As 
to  the  code  here  given,  no  doubt, 
some  of  the  directions  may  be  consi- 
dered as  obsolete,  even  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  originated ;  some 
may  be  frivolous,  needless,  or  of  a 
mistaken  kind ;  and  others  merely 
repetitions  of  what  had  before  been 
offered;  while,  in  a  ^neral  view, 
they  tend  to  maintam  peace  and 
order,  and  to  preserve  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  society,  according 
to  the  apprehensions  and  prejudices 
of  those  people  to  whom  tney  imme- 
diately relate.  Several  of  tkem 
have  undoubtedly  looked  with  a  fa- 
vourable aspect  on  those  objects,  to 
which  all  laws  ought  to  be  directed, 
-«the  safety  and  the  edvnniqres  •<rf 
the  community,  anii^  '^f  t^dl^Tq"^?ff ■ 
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^Wp.  h^Ta  np)t  pi][rielvps  been  f 
^ttstpmpd  t6  fdnai  apy  hi|^  oWinioii 
of  .the  i(4aiini8tralion  of  justice 
among  the  Arabics  or  Mohamme* 
dans.  However  gopd  th(eir  taw  maj 
be,  historian^have  generally  led  us  ta  , 
believe  that  it  is  executed  in  a  sum- 
mary wa;^  \  by  the  despotic  order,  or 
according  to^tbe  passions,  or  the  in* 
terest,  pf  the  chief;  whose  dictates^ 
even  if  he  havens  to  be  a  sensible  . 
an4  a  go64  kmd  of  man,  tare  far  tod 
authpntativei^id  arbitrary,  if  not  t oa 
severp^  to  be  relished  by  those  wfan^ 
have  apy  just  sense  of  tlie  rights  ian4 
eomfiHts  pf  human  iijature.  In  moee 
civHized  ppi^ntries,  and  under  ftf 
bettpr  governments,  than  those  pf 
the.  Eastern  worl4»  it  is  ereatly  to  be 
r^grettpd^  that  86  much  difficulty  at* 
tends  the  attaiDment  of  personal 
justice,  or  the  redress  of  injuries : 
obstacles  and  delays,  in  these  re» 
ippetSji  are  most  yexatious,tojurioi]t 
to  p^M^,  to  heal^hj(  tb  property; 
ofkdf  after  all,  even  when  the  dedsioA 
ti^  bp  just,  the  ezpence  atlending 
it,  seidPm  affords  the  victPrioiu 
p^^lgr  much  reason  to  rejoice ;  and 
not  unfrequentlv  does  it  throw  him 
into  embarrassments  and  distress^ 
perhaps  equal  to  a  defeat. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this 
publication  as  a  great  cariosity, 
which  may  gratify  many  an  inqui« 
sttive  and  studious  mind.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  assert  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  the  veiaion;  of  which 
however,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
We  respect  the  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence with  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
speaks  of  his  performance ;  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  concurring  iq 
his  opibron,  when  he  observes,  that 
I*  the  chief  business  of  a  trandator, 
Mfmmfetf#  accuracy,  and  the  only 


